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PART n. 
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* 


The Hrs by * of the Mop zan Cuvacurs, 


CHAPTER I. 


The Hisrony of the LuTurnan Cnvncn. 


: I: H E riſe and progreſs of the Zettel, or E N r. 
1 | Lutheran church, have been already related, ſo XVI. 
| far as they belonged to the Hiſtor 7 of the Re- SECT: II. 
foruiation: The former of theſe titles was aſſumed by that 
church in conſequence of the original deſign of its foun- The com- 
ders, which was to reſtore to its native luſtre the Goſpel of mencement 
CHRIST, that had fo long been covered with the darkneſs - _— 


> of ſuperſtition, or, in other words, to place in its proper eran 


chu ch. 
and true light that important doctrine, which repreſents oy 


_ ſalvation as attainable by the merits of CHRIST alone. 


Nor did the church, now under conſideration, diſcover 
aan reluctance againſt adopting the name of the great 


man, whom Providence employed as the honoured inſtru- 
ment of its foundation and eſtabliſhment, A natural 
ſentiment of gratitude to him, by whoſe miniſtry the 
clouds of In had been chiefly diſpelled, who had 


3 - deſtroyed the claims of pride and e ee expoſed 
the vanity of confidence i in the interceſſion of ſaints and 
= martyrs, and pointed out the Son of God as the only 


proper object of truſt to miſerable mortals, excited his 


followers to aſſume his name, and to o call their community 
the Lutheran Church. . 


Vor. IV. | 3 | BR: Phe 


PA RT I. Io 


PAK T II. 


and ſub- 


2 The History of the Lutheran CHURCH. 


. The riſe of this church muſt be dated from that HET ty 


XVI. able period, when the pontiff Leo X drove MARTIN 
Scr. III. LurHRR, with his friends and followers, from the boſ5m 
of the Roman hierarchy, by a ſolemn and violent ſentence 
of excommunication. It began to acquire a regular form 


and a confiderable degree of ſtability and conſiſtence from 


the ycar 1530, when the ſyſtem of doctrine and morality, 
it had adopted, was drawn up and'preſented to the diet of 
Augſburg. And it was raiſed to the dignity of a Jawful | 
and compleat hierarchy, 'totally independent on the laws 
and juriſdiction of the Roman pontiff, in conſequence of 
the treaty concluded at Paſſau, in the year 1552, between 
 CharLEs V and Mavrict elector of Saxony, relating 
to the religious affairs of the empire. 
The fom II. The great and leading principle of the Lutheran 


nas of tio church, is, that the Holy Scriptures are the only ſource 


_ inſpired writings are, in all matters that are eſſential to 


ſalvation, fo plain, and fo eaſy to be thoroughly under- 


ſtood, that their ſignification may be learned, without the. 
aid of an expoſitor, by every perſon of common ſenſe, Who 
has a competent knowledge of the language i in which they 


are compoſed. There are, indeed, certain formrlaries | 


adopted by this church, which contain the principal points 


eli from whence we are to draw our religious ſentiments, 
doctrine. Whether they relate to faith or practice; and that theſe 


of its doctrine, ranged, for the ſake of method and per- 


ſpicuity, in their natural order. But theſe books have no 
authority but what they derive from the ſeriptures of. 


truth, whoſe ſenſe and meaning they are deſigned to con- 


vey 3 nor are the Lutheran doctors permitted to interpret 


or explain theſe books ſo as to draw from them any propo- 
ſitions that are inconſiſtent with the expreſs declarations 


of the word of God. The chief and the moſt reſpectable 

of theſe human productions is the Confeſſion of Augſburg, . 
with the annexed Defence of it againſt the objections of _ 
che Roman catholic doctors [a]. In the next rank Oy; » 


2 fa] When the corifeſſion of Yer 1 had been orefooted to the... 
diet of that city, the Roman-catholic doors were employed to refute 
_ the. doQrines it contained 3 and this pretended refutation was alſo read 


to that auguſt aſſembly. A reply was immediately drawn up by ME- : 


LANCTHON, and preſented to the pee ; who, under the pretext of 
A Oo ſpirit, refuſed to receive it, T his wy Was n aßter- 


be 


Y . 


, 


= 


Gnas, 1 The His roRv of the Lathbran Cuvncn. 


. 


be placed the Articles of Smalcald [O], as they are com- © E N . 


monly called, together with the ſhorter and larger Cate- 


ehiſms of LogHER, deſigned for the inſtruction of youth, 3 


and the improvement of perſons of riper years. To theſe © 


ſtandard- books moſt churches add the Form of Concord 


YE 
7 III. 
TT it, 


which, though it be not univerſally received, has not, on 


that account, occaſioned any animoſity or diſumen; 


wards, under the title of a Cf fon onis 1 and 1s the des 
_ fence of that confeſſion, mentioned by Dr. Mos HIM as annexed to it. 


the few points, that prevent its being adopted by be 
| churches, are of a an indifferent nature oY and do not, in 


To ſpeak plain, MELANCTHON's love of peace and concord ſeems to 


have carried him beyond what he owed to the truth, in compoſing this 
Defence of the confeſſion of Aug ſburg. In the edition of that defence that 


ſome Lutherans (and CHYTRAUs among others) look upon as the moſt _ 


genuine and authentic, MELANCTHON makes ſeveral ſtrange conceſ- 
ſtons to the church of Rome; whether through ſervile fear, exceſſive 
charity, or heſitation of mind, I will not pretend to determine, He 
ſpeaks of the preſence of Cas T*s body in the euchariſt in the very 
ſtrongeſt terms that the Roman-catholics uſe to expreſs the monſtrous. 
doctrine of Tranſubſlantiation; and adopts thoſe remarkable words of 


THEOPHYLACT, that rhe bread wvas not a figure only, ont was TRULY _ 
changed into fleſh, He approves of that canon of the maſs, in which the 
| prieſt prays that the bread may be changed into the body of Ci. It is true 


that in ſome ſubſequent editions of the defence or apology now under 


conſideration, theſe obnoxious paſſages were left cut, and the phraſe - 


_ ology, that had given ſuch juſt offence, was confiderably mitigated. 


There is an ample account of this whole matter, together with a hiſtory _ 


of the diſſenſions of the Lutheran church, in the valuable and learned 
work of HOSPINIAN, entitled Hiſtoriz Hacramentariæ Pars Pefterior, p. 199, 


& ſeq.—Theſe expreſſions, in MELANCTHON's Apo/ogia, will appear 


ſtill more ſurpriſing, when we recollect that, in the courſe of the debates _ 


concerning the manner of Chriſt's preſence in the euchariſt, he, at 


length, ſeemed to lean viſibly towards the opinions of BUCER and 


 _ CaLviN; and that, after his death, his followers were cenſured and 


| perſecuted in Saxony on this account, under the denomination of Fhilip- 5 
Piſis. This ſhew either, that the great man now under conſideration 
changed his opinions, or that he had format. been ſeeking union and. 


= 2 at the expence of truth. 


le] The Articles, here mentioned, were 4 up at Smatcaid by 5 
7; Ly ER, on occaſion of a meeting of the proteſtant electors, princes, 
and ſtates at that place. They were principally deſigned to ſhew how | 
far the Lutherans were diſpoſed to go in order to avoid a final rupture, N 
and in what ſenſe they were willing to adopt the doctrine of Chriſt's | 
| preſence in the euchariſt, And though the terms in which theſe artices 
are expreſſed be ſomewhat dubious, yet they are much leſs harſh and 

®r{guſting than thoſe uſed in the Confeſſion, the poly, and the Form of 


Concord, 


* 1 ] Dr. Mos züri, like an artful. painter, Mages thoſe objects 5 
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4 1 Hisrory of the Lutheran CHurcH, 


7 


c EN T. any degree affect the grand and fundamental principles of 


XVI. true religion [4]. 


Secr. IM, III. The form of public wothio; and the rites and 


PART II. 


ceremonies that were proper to be admitted as a part of it, 
gave riſe to diſputes in ſeveral places, during the infancy 
monies and Of the Lutheran church. Some were inelined to re- 


public wor- tain a greater number of the ceremonies and cuſtoms, 
mip = * that had been ſo exceſſively multiplied 1 in the church of 


Luther 


= e e Nome, than ſeemed cither lawful or expedient to others. 


The latter, after the example of the Helvetic reformers, 
had their views entirely turned towards that ſimplicity 
and gravity that characterized the Chriſtian worſhip in 
the primitive times; while the former were, of opinion, 
that ſome indulgence was to be ſhewn to the weakneſs of 
the multitude, and ſome regard paid to inſtitutions that 
had acquired a certain degree of weight through long 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom. But as theſe contending parties were 
both perſuaded that the ceremonial part of Teligion was, 
5 ae N » a matter of human inſtitution, and 


1 1 Fa hiſtory of Gus Pao it is impoſible to 3 with a0. . 
vantage to a full view. Of this nature was the conduct of the Lutheran 


OY doQors in the deliberations relating to the famous Form of Concord here 


mentioned; a conduct that diſcovered ſuch an imperious and uncharitable 
ſpirit, as would have been more conſiſtent with the genius of the court 
of Rome than with the principles of a proteſtant church, The reader, : 

who is defirous of an ample demonſtration of the truth and juſtice of 


this cenſure, has only to conſult the learned work of Rob. HosPl- 


NIA, entitled, Concordia Diſcors, ſeu de Origine et Progreſſu Formulæ Con- 
cordiæ Burgenſis. The hiſtory of this remarkable production is mote 
amply related in the thirty ninth and following paragraphs of this firſt 
chapter, and in the notes, which the tranſlator has taken the liberty to 
add there, in order to cait a proper light upon ſome things that are too 
Intereſting to be viewed ſuperficially. - In the mean time I ſhall only 
_ obſerve, that the points in the Form of Concord, that prevented its being 
_ univerſally received, are not of ſuch an indifferent nature as Dr. Mo- 
 SHEIM ſeems to imagine. To maintain the ubiquity, or omnipreſence, | 
of CHRI1ST's body, together with its real and peculiar preſence in the 
cuchariſt, and to exclude from their communion the proteftants, who _ 
denied theſe palpable abſurdities, was the plan of the Lutheran doctors 
in compoſing and recommending the Form of Concord; and this plan 
Can neither be looked upon as a matter of pure indifference, nor as a 
8 mark of chriſtian charit 7. But ſor a farther prooy | of wis, ſee 3 XXXiX, 
: already referred to. | 
Ilsa] See, for an account of the Lanketan confeſſions of faith, CuR13T, TVS 
| Kochery E ifliebeca 7 Theo: . Synbe e, 7 1 | FE 


mat 


Cnar. I. The HisTory of the Lutheran CauRcn. 
that conſequently a diverſity of external rites might be 
admitted among difterent churches profeſſing the ſame 
religion, without any prejudice to the bonds of charity 
and fraternal union, theſe diſputes could not be of any 
long duration. In the mean time, all thoſe ceremonies 
and obſervances of the church of Name, whether of a 
public or private nature, that carried palpable marks of 
error and ſuperſtition, were every where rejected with- 
out heſitation ; and wiſe precautions were uſed to regu- 
late the forms of public worſhip in ſuch a manner, that 


- 


CANT 


SECT. III. 


PART II. 


the genuine fruits of piety ſhould not be choaked by a 


multitude of inſignificant rites, Beſides, every church 
was allowed the privilege of retaining ſo much of the 


ancient form of worſhip, as might be ſtill obſerved with- 


out giving oftence, and as feemed ſuited to the character 
of the people, the genius of the government, and the na- 
ture and circumſtances of the place where it was found- 
ed, Hence it has happened, that, even ſo far down as 


the preſent times, the Lutheran churches differ conſide- 
rably, one from the other, with reſpect both to the num- 
ber and nature of their religious ceremonies; a eircum- 


ſtance fo far from tending to their diſhonour, that it is, 


on the contrary, a very ſtriking proof o of their wiſdom and 


| moderation Je]. 


Iv. The ſupreme civil rulers of every 6 Sls, 
are cloathed alſo with the dignity, and perform the func- 
tions of ſupremacy in the church. The very eflence of 

civil government ſeems manifeſtly to point out the neceſ- 


macy [V], and tae tacit conſent of the Lutheran churches 
has confirmed the dictates of wiſe policy in this reſpect. 


8 
the viſible 
head, and 

the ſorm of 
govern- __ 


ſity of inveſting the ſovereign with this ſpiritual ſupre- ment of the 
| Lutheran 


church, 5 


It muſt not, however, be imagined, that the ancient 
rights and privileges of the ns in eccleſiaſtical affairs 


To See r Menno: Lib. 4. Le ub. iv. art. 


queſt. iv. p. 662—666. . ADAM SCRERZERUS, Breviar, Hofman . 


2 p · 131 132132 t. 


] Since nothing is more inconſiſtent with that ſubordination © 
and concord, which are among the great ends of civil government, than 


imperium in imperio, i. e. two independent ſcvereignties in the ſame body politic: 2 


Hence the genius of government, as well as the ſpirit of genuine Chriſti- ; 


 anity, proclaims the equity of that conſtitution, that makes the lupteme N 
. kead of the —— the . e viſible ruler of the CON 


B 3 . have 


3 The HISTORY of the Lutheran Cnuxch. 


CEN T. have been totally aboliſhed by this conſtitution of things; 

XVI. ſince it is certain, that the veſtiges of the authority exer- 

Pars . ciſed by them in the primitive times, though more ſtrik- 

. ing in one place than in another, are yet more or leſs vi- 
ſible every where. Beſides, it muſt be carefully remem- 
bered, that all civil rulers of the Lutheran perſuaſion are 
effectually reſtrained, by the fundamental principles of the 
_ doctrine they profeſs, from any attempts to change or 
deſtroy the eſtabliſhed rule of faith and manners, to make 
any alteration in the eflential doctrines of their religion, 
or in any thing that is intimately connected with them, 
or to impoſe their particular opinions upon their ſubjects 
in a deſpotic and arbitrary manner. 

The councils, or ſocicties, appointed by the ſovereign 9] 
to watch over the intereſts of the church, and to gevern 
and direct its affairs, are compoſed of perſons verſed in the 
knowledge both of civil and ecclefiaſtical lay, and, ac- 
cording to a very ancient denomination, are called Cos: 
 fiſtories, The internal government of the Lutheran 
church ſeems equally removed from epi/c:pacy-an the one 

hand, and from preſbyterianiſm on the other, if we except 
the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, who retain the 
| form of eccleſiaſtical government that preceded the refor- 
mation, purged, indeed, from the ſuperſtitions and abuſes 
that rendered it fo odiqus [z). This conſtitution of the 
- Tatheran hierarchy will not ſeem ſurpriſing, 
| ſentiments of that people, with reſpect to eccleſiaſtical 
mw , are duly conſidered. On the one hand, they 
are perſuaded, that there is no law, of divine authority, 
which points out a diſtinction between the miniſters of the 
_ goſpel, with reſpect to rank, dignity, or prerogatives; 
and therefore they recede from eprſcopacy. But, on the 
other hand, they are of opinion, that a certain ſub- 
ordination, a diverſity | in Point of rank and privileges. 


"> [e] In theſe two kingdoms the e is . 5 biſhops. ns: 
| Fa ee under the inſpectic n and authority of the ſovereign. The 
aychbiſhop of Upſal i is primate of Sweden, and the only archbiſhop among 

the Lutherans The luxury and licentiouſneſs, that too commonly flow _ 


g, when the 


from the opulence of the Roman-catholic clergy, are unknown in theſe _ | 


two northern ſtates ; fince the revenues of the prelate now mentioned do 


not amount to more than 400 pounds yearly, while thoſe of the biſhops 
are ee Pages ſmall. | : | 


p among 8 


: rules of proceeding in every thing that relates to exter- 
nal worthip and the public exerciſe of religion. _ Theſe 


— . * 


Cn ap, I. The His ronv of the Lutheran Cuvncn. 


among the clergy, are not only highly uſeful, but alſo c E N r. 


neceſlary to the perfection of church communion, by 


* 
connecting, in conſequence of a mutual dependance, D 


more cloſely together the members of the ſame body; 


XVI. 


R T II. 


and thus they avoid the uniformity of the preſlyterian go- 
vernment. They are not, however, agreed with reſpect. 


to the extent of this ſubortination, and the degrees of 
ſuperiority and precedence. that ought to diſtinguiſh 
their doctors ; for in ſome places this is regulated with 


much more regard to the ancient rules of church govern- 
ment, than is Tilſcovered | in others. .As the divine law is 


filent on this head, different opinions may be entertained, 
and different forms of eccleſiaſtical polity adopted, with⸗ | 
out a breach of Chriſtian charity and fraternal union. 


V. Every country has its own Liturgies, which are the The . Lathe 


ran litur- 
gies, their 
public wor- 


rules, however, are not of an immutable nature, like thoſe ſhip, and 
inſtitutions which bear the ſtamp of a divine authority, 


but may be augmented, corrected, or illuſtrated, by the 
order of the lovereign, when ſuch changes appear evident- : 
ly to be neceſſary or expedient. The liturgies uſed in 
the different countries that have embraced the ſyſtem of +. 

| LUTHER, agree perfectly in all the eſſential branches of 


their me- 
thod of in- 


nN 


religion, in all matters that can be looked upon as of real 


moment and importance; but they differ widely in ma- 
ny things of an indifferent nature, concerning which the 
HFoly Scriptures are ſilent, and which compoſe that part of 
the public religion. that derives its authority from the 
wiſdom and appointment of men. Aſſemblies for the 


celebration of divine worſhip meet every where at ſtated 


7 >, . 
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times. Here the Holy Scriptures are read publicly, prayers 
and hymns are addreſſed to the Deity, the ſacraments are 
adminiſtered, and the people are inſtructed in the know- 
ledge of religion, and excited to the practice of virtue 
by the diſcourſes of their miniſters. The wiſeſt methods 

are uſed for the religious education of youth, who are not 

5 only carefully inſtructed in the elements of Chriſtianity 
in the public ſchools, but are alſo examined, by the paſ= 


tors of the churches to which they belong, in a public 
manner, in order to the farther improvement of theic 


| Knowledge, and the more vigorous exertion of their facul- 


3 4 : : | BE ties 


III. 


| — 


8 The HisTorY of the Lutheran CHURCH, @ 


CEN r. ties in the ſtudy of divine truth. Hence, in almoſt every 
XVI. province, Catechiſms, which contain the eſſential truths of 
Pane , religion and the main precepts of morality, are publiſhed | 
NE and recommended by the authority of the fovereign, as 
rules to be followed by the maſters of ſchools and by the 
miniſters of the church, both in their private and public - 
inſtructions. But as LUTHER left behind him an accu- 
rate and judicious production of this kind, in which the 
fundamental principles of religion and morality are ex- 
_ plained and confirmed with the greateſt perſpicuity and 
force both of evidence and expreſſion, this compendious 
begin of that eminent reformer 1s univerſally adopted 
as the firſt introduction to religious knowledge, and is 
one of the fandard-books of the church which bears his 
name. And, indeed, all the provincial catechiſms are no 
more than illuſtrations and enlargements on this excellent 
_— of faith and practice. 
The holi- VI. Among the days that are held ured in the 13 
ee ran church (beſides that which is celebrated, every week, 
Cal die. in memory of CHRIS T's reſurrection from the dead) we 
pline of the may reckon all ſuch as were ſignalized by thoſe glorious 
| Lutheran and important events that proclaim the celeſtial miſſion 
of the Saviour, and the divine authority of his holy reli- 


gion [y]. Theſe ſacred feſtivals the grateful and well- 


grounded piety of ancient times had always held in the 
higheſt veneration. But the Lutheran church has gone 
yet farther; and, to avoid giving offence to weak brethren, 
has retained ern which ſeem to have derived the reſpect. 
that is paid to them, rather from the ſuggeſtions of ſuper⸗ 
ſtition than from the dictates of true religion, There are 
| ſome churches, who carry the deſire of multiplying feſti- 
vals ſo far, as to obſerve religiouſly the days that were 


formerly ſet apart for celebrating the . of the Ti Wwe = 
* | ; 


It is well known chat the power t excommunication, i. e. 5 


9 baniſhing from its boſom obſtinate and ſcandalous tranſ- 


greſſors, was a privilege enjoyed and exerciſed by the : 


: Ehureh- from the remoteſt e and it is no o leſs 


87 (4) Such (for TE Ef are the nativity, N 1 1 | 
9 en of the ſon of God; the deſcent pf the woly: _ m_ . 
. patter pm on dhe 127 of e Ve” BET P 


: cer tain, | 


» 


Cu Ap. I. The HisTory of the Lutheran Choc. 
certain, that this privilege was perverted often to the moſt © E N T. 
iniquitous and odious purpoſes. The founders, therefore, 
of the Lutheran church undertook to remove the abuſes SRT. III. 
and corruptions under which this branch of eccleſiaſtical oder fa 
: diſcipline laboured, and to reſtore it to its primitive purity 
and vigour. At firſt their attempt ſeemed to be crowned 
with ſucceſs ; ſince it is plain, that, during the ſixteenth 


century, no oppoſition of any moment was made to the 


wile and moderate exerciſe of this ſpiritual authority. 
But in proceſs of time this privilege fell imperceptibly into 


contempt ; the terror of excommunication loſt its force; 


and ecclediifiicat diſcipline was reduced to ſuch a ſhadow, 
that, in moſt places, there are ſcarcely any remains, any 
traces of it to be ſeen at this day. This change may be 


attributed partly to the corrupt propenſities of mankind, 
who are naturally deſirous of deſtroying the influence of 


every inſtitution that is defigned to curb their licentious 
| paſſions. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that this 
relaxation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was not owing to this 


cauſe alone ; other circumſtances concurred to diminiſh 


the reſpect and ſubmiſſion that had been paid to the ſpi- 
ritual tribunal. On the one hand, the clergy abuſed this 


important privilege in various ways; ſome miſapplying 
the ſeverity of excommunication through ignorance or 


imprudence, while others, ſtill more impiouſly, perverted | 
an inſtitution, in itſelf extremely uſeful, to ſatisfy their 


private reſentments, and to avenge themſelves of thoſe 
who had dared to offend them. On the other hand, the 
_ counſels of certain perſons i in power, who conſidered the 
a privilege of excommunicating in the hands of the clergy, 
as derogatory from the majelty , of the ſovereign, and de- 
trimental to the intereſts of civil ſociety, had no ſmall in- 
fluence in bringing this branch of ghoſtly juriſdiction in- 
0 diſrepute. T's 
may have contributed to produce this effect, the effect 
itſelf was much to be lamented ; as it removed one of the 
moſt powerful reſtraints upon iniquity. Nor will it appear 
ſurpriſing, when this is duly conſidered, that the manners 
of the Lutherans are ſo remarkably depraved, and that in a 
church that is deprived almoſt of all authority and diſci- 
| Wi inultitudes affront the public by their audacious ir- 


t is however certain, that, whatever cauſes 


EC 8 regularities, 


LO 


events that 
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C E N ©, ade and tranſgreſs, with a frontleſs impudence, | 
XVI. through the proſpect of impunity. 
Pane 1. VII. The proſperous and untavourable events that be- 
long to the hiſtory of the Lutheran church, ſince the 


Of the prof- happy eſtabliſhment of its liberty and independence, are 


perous and neither numerous nor remarkable, and may conſequently 
calamitous be mentioned in a few words. The rife and progreſs of 
who ory this church, before its final and permanent eſtabliſhment, 

pened to have been already related ; but that very religious peace, 
the Lothe- which was the inſtrument of its ſtability and indepen- 


ran church. dence, ſet bounds, at the ſame time, to its progreſs in the _ 


empire, and prevented it effectually from extending its 
limits [i]. Towards the concluſion of this century, GEB 
HARD, archbiſhop of Cologn, diſcovered a propenſity to 
enter into its communion, and, having contracted the 
bonds of matrimony, formed the deſign of introducing the 
_ reformation into his dominions. But this arduous at- 
tempt, which was in direct contradiction with the famous 
| Eccleſiaſtical Reſervation [I] ſtipulated in the articles of the 
peace of religion concluded at Augſburg, proved abortive, 
and the prelate was obliged to reſign his dignity and to 
abandon his country [/]. On the other hand, it is cer- 
taln, that the . of the Lutheran church were not 
permitted to diſturb its tranquillity, or to hurt, in any eſſen- 
tial point, its liberty, proſperity, and independence. Their 
intentions, indeed, were malignant enough; and it ap- 


peared evident, from many ſtriking circumſtances, that 


1 were e ſecretly projeRting : a new attack 8 885 the = 


17 The 0 of this wil be ſeen in the following note. | 5 
CF: [4] In the diet of Aug ſburg, which was aſſembled in the year 
1555, in order to execute the treaty of Paſſau, the ſeveral ſtates, that 
had already embraced the Lutheran religion, were confirmed in the full 
. Enjoyment of their religious liberty, To prevent, however, as far as - 


was poſſible, the farther progreſs of the reformation, CHARLES V. ſti- 5 


pulated for the catholics the famous Eccleſiaſtical Reſer vation; by which it 
was decreed, that if any archbiſhop, prelate, biſhop, or other eccleſi- 
Alle, mould, in time to come, renounce the faith of Rome, his dignity | 
and benefice ſhould be forfeited, and his place be filled by the chapter or 
college, poſſeſſed of the power of election. 
[. See Jo. Dav. KoLERI Di iſertatio de Sede Truchſ, 15 0. | 
PET. A LUDEWIG Reliquiæ MStorum omnis avi, tom. v. p. 38 3.— See 
5 alſo ; a German Work, s Unſchuldige ! A, 1748, F. 484. 


teltants, | 
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teſtants, with a view to annul the treaty of Paſſau, which 


Yi had been coniimed at Augſburg, and to have them declared 


public enemies to the empire. Such was undoubtedly the © 


_ unjuſt and ſeditious deſign of FRaxncis BURCKHARD, 1! 
compoſing the famous book De Autonomia, which was | 
publithed in the year 1586; and allo of PisTroR1Us, in 


drawing up the Reaſons, which the marquis of Bayr 
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alleged i in vindication of his returning back from Luther- 


aniſm into the boſom of popery n]. Theſe writers, and 
others of the ſame ſtamp, treat the Religious Peace, nego- 


ciated at Paſſau, and ratified at Augſburg, as unjuſt, becauſe 


obtained by force of arms, and as null, becauſe conclud- 


ed without the knowledge and conſent of the Roman 


pontiff. They pretend allo to prove, that by the changes 


and interpolations, which they affirm to have been made 


by MELANCTHON, in the confeſſion of Augſburg, after it 
had been preſented to the diet, the proteſtants forfeited all 


the privileges and advantages that they derived from the 
treaty now mentioned. T his latter accuſation gave riſe 
to long and warm debates during this and the following 
century. Many learned and ingenious productions were 
publiſhed on that occaſion, in which the Lutheran divines 
proved, with the utmoſt perſpicuity and force of: argument, 
that the Confeſſion of Augſbung was preſerved in their 
Church im its firſt ſtate, uncorrupted by any.mixture, and 
that none of their brethren had ever departed in any in- 
ſtance from the doctrines it contains [7]. They that 
felt moſt ſenſibly the bitter and implacable hatred of tile 


papiſts againſt the doctrine and worſhip of the Lutheran | 


church {which ey Käte called the new a 5 


(9 See cus. aus. $4110, Hh e. Ch Fon, tom. 1, lib. iv. . 


eap. iii. p. 767. 


11 See Salla, Hip. Auguſt. ce tom i. it cannot indeed . 


be denied, that Melaxcriios corrected and altered ſome paſſages of 

the Confeſſion of Aug ſburg, Nay more; it is certain, that, in the year 

15 55, he made uſe of the extraordinary credit and influence be then had, 
to introduce among the Saxon churches an edition of that Confeſſion, 1 


which was not only corrected in ſeveral places, but was, moreover, | 


upon the whole, very different from the original one. But his conduct = 
in this ſtep, which was extremely audacious, or at leaſt highly impru- 


dent, never received the approk ation of the Lutheran church, nor was 


fandard- "books of its faith and doctrine. 


the Aug ſburg Confeſſion, in this new ſhape, ever admitted 25 One of the 9 


| were TS 
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CEN 1. were the members of that church who lived in the terri- 
XVI. tories of Roman catholic princes, This is more eſpecially 
SECT, III. true of the proteſtant ſubjects of the houſe of Auſtria [o], 
who have experienced, in the moſt affecting manner, tbe 
dire effects of bigotry and ſuperſtition ſeated on a throne, 
and who loft the greateſt part of their liberty before the 
concluſion of this century. 


The ſtate of VIII. While the votaries of Robe were thus meditat- 
learning a- ing the ruin of the Lutheran church, and exerting, for _ 


| mong the WE NG, INES 1 1 
8 this purpoſe, all the powers of ſecret artifice and open 


violence, the followers of LUTHER were aſſiduouſly bent 

on defeating their efforts, and left no means unemployed, 
that ſeemed proper to maintain their own doctrine and to 

ſtrengthen their cauſe. The calamitics they had ſuffered 
were freſh in their remembrance; and hence they were 
admoniſhed to uſe all poſſible precautions to prevent their 
falling again into the like unhappy circumſtances. Add 

to this, the zeal of princes and men in power for the 
advancement of true religion, which, it muſt be acknow- 

: ledged, was much greater in this century, than it is in the 
times in which we live. Hence the original confederacy, 
that had been formed among the German princes for the 
maintenance of Lutheraniſm, and of which the elector of 


Saxony was the chief, gained new ſtrength from day to 


day, and foreign ſovereigns, particularly thoſe of Sweden 
and Denmark, were invited to enter into this grand alli- 


ance, And as it was univerſally agreed, that the ſtability _ 


and luſtre of the rifing church depended much on the 
learning of its miniſters, and the progreſs of the ſciences 
among thoſe in general who profeſſed its doctrines, ſo 
the greateſt part of the confederate princes promoted, with 
the greateſt zeal, the culture of letters, and baniſhed, _ 
wherever their falutary influence could extend, that bane- : 
ful ignorance, that is the mother of ſuperſtition, The 
24 academies founded by the Lutherans at Jena, Helm/tladt, 
and Altorf, and by the Calviniſts at Franeter, Leyden, and 


other places; the ancient univerſities reformed and aecom- 


= modated to the conſtie ution and exigencies of a FP 5 


fo See A e Aufri 8 Fj” the 3 1 tom. 1 : 
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church than that under whoſe influence they had been 
at firſt eſtabliſned; the great number of ſchools that 
were opened in every city; the ample rewards, toge- 
ther with the diſtinguiſhed honours and privileges, that 
were beſtowed on men of learning and genius; all theſe 
circumſtances bear honourable eff 
zeal of the German princes for the advancement of uſe- 
ful knowledge. Theſe noble eſtabliſhments were un- 


CENT. 
XVI. 
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imony to the generous 


doubtedly expenſive, and required large funds for their 


ſupport. Theſe were principally drawn from the reve- 


nues and poſſeſſions, which the piety or ſuperſtition of 


ancient times had conſecrated to the multiplication of 


convents, the erection or embelliſhment of churches, and - 


other religious uſes, _ 

IX. Theſe generous and zealous efforts in the cauſe of 
Harun were attended with remarkable ſucceſs. Almoſt 
all the liberal arts and ſciences were cultivated with emu- 


5 lation; and brought to greater degrees of perfection. All 


thoſe, whoſe views, were turned to the: ſervice of the 


The udy 

of Belles 
ettres and 

languages 

promoted. 


church, were obliged to apply themſelves, with diligence 

and aſſiduity, to the ſtudy of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin 
literature, in order to qualify them for forming, with 
dignity and ſuceeſs, the duties of the ſacred function; 


and it is well known, that in theſe branches of erudition 


f ſeveral Lutheran doctors excelled in ſuch a manner as to 
acquire a deathleſs name in the republic of letters. M- 
| LANCTHON, CaR1o, Ch TR RUS, RRIxEccIus, and o- 
thers, were eminent for their knowledge of hiſtory. More 
particularly FLacivs, one of the authors of the Centuriæ 
| Magdeburgenſes *, (that immortal work, which reſtored 
to the light of evidence and truth the facts relating, to the 


riſe and progreſs of the Chriſtian church, which had been 


covered with thick darkneſs, and corrupted by innume- _ 
rable fables) may be deſervedly conſidered as the parent of 
_ eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Nor ſhould we omit mentioning the 
: learned MARTIN ond to BROW Laie * the 


r * The joint RR of this 8 work 1 FLACIUS 8 
9 It, YRICUS) were NICOLAUS-GALLUS, JOHKANNES WIGANDUS, 
and MaTTHIAsS JUDEX, all miniſters of Magdeburg; and they were 
alſiſted by Cas PR NIDPRUCKIUS an Imperial counſellor, JOHAN- | 
NES BAPTIST A. HEINCELIUS. an . Basil. FARERs and 7 


others, 


De crees | 
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he ati . 
ſate of phi: 4 were many and various. Lo CHER and ME- 
loſophy a- 
mong the 


Lutherans, every ſpecies. of philoſophy [ 2] from the church; and | 


* . 
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CEN PT. Barret of the Council of Trent, the hiſtory of religion 18 


XVI. more indebted, than many, at this day, are apt to imagine. 
SECT. III. While fo many branches of learning were cultivated With . 
zeal, ſome, it muſt be confeſſed, Were too little purſued. 
Among theſe we may place the hiſtory of literature and 
philoſophy ; the important ſcience of criticiſm ; the ſtudy 
of antiquities ; and other objects of erudition that ſtand in 
connexi6n with them. It is, however, to be obſerved, that 
notwithſtanding the neglect, with which theſe branches 
of ſcience ſeemed, too generally, to have been treated, tage 
foundations of their culture and improvement in future 
ages were really laid in this century. On the other hand, 
it is remarkable that Latin eloquence and poetry were 
carried to a very high degree of improvement, and exhi- 
bited orators and poets of the firſt order ; ; from which cir- 
cumſtance alone it may be fairly concluded, that, if all 
the branches of literature and philoſophy were not brought 
to that pitch of perfection of which they were ſuſceptible, | 
this was not owing to the want of induſtry or genius, but 
rather to the teſtraints laid upon genius by the infelicity 
of the times. All the votaries of ſcience, whom a noble 
cmulation excited to the purſuit of literary fame, were 
grcatly animated by the example, the influence, and the 
inſtructions of MELANCTHON, who was deſervedly con- 
ſidered as the great and leading doctor of the Lutheran 
church, and whoſe ſentiments, relating both to ſacred 
and profane erudition, were ſo univerſally reſpected, that 
| ſcarcely any had the courage to oppoſe them. In the 
next rank to this eminent Teformer may be mentioned 
 _ Joacnim C..MERARIUS of Leipfic, a a ſhining ornament 
to the republic of letters in this century, who, by his 
_ zeal and application, contributed much to promote the 
cauſe of univerſal learning, and more e the ſtudy : 
of elegant literature. - 
X. The revolutions of philoſophy among the Lutheran 


LANCTHON ſeemed to ſet out with a reſolution to baniſh 


[71 See 8 AUG. 8 2 eee art. il. part X. 
p. $579—J0. HERM, AB ELSWICH, Diſſertat. de varia Ariftotelis 
fortuna in Scholis ragte, . LAUNOY bas "RO to his 
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hah i it is impoſlible to juſtify entirely this part of their 
conduct, yet they are leſs to be blamed than thoſe ſcholaſ- 
tic doctors, whoſe barbarous method of teaching philoſo- 

phy was inexpreſſibly diſguſting, and who, by a miſerable 


_ abuſe of the ſubtile precepts of ARISTOTLE, had perverted. 


the dictates of common ſenſe and introduced the greateſt 
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obſcurity and confuſion both in philoſophy and religion. 
But though theſe abuſes led the two great men now men- 
tioned too far, and were carrying them into the oppoſite 
extreme; yet their own recollection ſuſpended their pre- 
_ Cipitatjon, and they both perceived, before it was too late, 


that true philoſophy was neceſſary to reſtrain the licentious 


flights of mere genius and fancy, and to guard the ſanctu- 


ary of religion againſt the inroads of ſuperſtition and en- 
thuſiaſm [q]. It was in conſequence of this perſuaſion. 
that MEL AncTHON compoſed, in a plain and, familiarſtyle,._ 


: abridgments of almoſt all the various branches of philoſo- 


phy, which, during many years, were explained publicly _ 
to the ſtudious youth in all the Lutheran academies and 
ſchools of learning. This celebrated reformer may not 


improperly be conſidered as an ecled7ic; for though in 


many points he followed ARISTOTLE, and retained ſome 


degree of propenſity to the ancient philoſophy of the 


ſchools, yet he drew many things from the fecundity of. 
his own genius, and had often recourſe alſo to the doc Arines 


of the Platonics and Stoics. 
XI. This method of teaching . 3 r re 


'B commendable on account of its ſimplicity and perſpicuity, 
did not long enjoy, alone and unriyalled, the great credit 
and authority it had obtained. Certain acute and ſubtile, 
_ doctors, having perceived that MELANCTHON, in com- 


_ poling his Abridgments, had diſcovered a peculiar and pre- 
dominant enen to the Philofophy of Akls TOTLE, 


1 


Phitofophi- | 
cal ſects 
Ariſtoteli- © 
ans and ; 
Ramæ ans. 


book De Fortin Allee. in Acadenia Par fen, 5 $ i. p. 15, en. | 


> (21 Jome writers, 4 5 3 malignity or ſor want of bet⸗ | 


ter information, have pretended that LUTHER rejected the ſcholaſtic | 
| pbiloſophy through a total ignorance of its nature and precepts. "Thoſe :: - 
that have ventured upon ſuch an aſſertion muſt have been themſelves | 


8 = groſsly ignorant ef the Hiſtory of Literature in general, as well as of 


the induſtry and erudition of LUTHER in particular, For a demon- 
ſtrative proof of this, ſee BRUCKER] Hilria Critica PESOS tom. iv. 


ch dught 


e P+ 94 955 95, Kc. 


1 . Due flies ronr of the Lutheran Cabnce, 


ern thought it was better to go to the ſource, than to drink 
1 XVI. at the ſtream; and therefore read and explained to their 
9 1 Parr ft diſciples the works of the Stagirite. On the other hand, 
W | N pile it was obſerved, that the Jeſuits and other votaries of Rome 
| artfully made uſe of the ambiguous terms and the intricate 
ſophiſtry of the ancient ſchoolmen, in order to puzzle the 
proteſtants, and to reduce them to ſilence, when they wanted 
ſuch arguments as were adapted to produce conviction. 
And, therefore, many proteſtant doctors thought it might 
be advantageòus to their cauſe to have the ſtudious youth 
inſtructed in the myſteries of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, 
as it was taught in the ſchools, that thus they might be 
qualified to defend themſelves with the ſame weapons with 
which they were attacked. Heugce there aroſe, towards the 
concluſion of this century, three philoſophical ſects, 'the 
 Melantthonian, the Ari/totelian, and the Scholaſtic. The firſt 
declined gradually, and ſoon diſappeared ; while the other 
two imperceptibly grew into one, and acquired new vigour 
by this coalition, increaſed daily in reputation and influ- 
| ence, and were adopted in all the ſchools of learning. It 
is true, the followers of Ramus made violent inroads, 
in ſeveral places, upon the territories of theſe combined 
ſects, and ſometimes with a certain appearance of ſucceſs; 
but their hopes were tranſitory ; for after various ſtru ggles 
1 they were obliged to yield, and were, at e * 
Wl | dbdbLaniſhed from the ſchools [7]. 
If]  ThePara- XII. Such alſo was the fate of the diſciples of Para- | 
a 1 CELSUS, who, from the grand principle of their phyfical 
deten fſyſtem, were called Fire-phileſophers [5], and who aimed 
ſophers. 
e of wanne les chan the f total ſubverton of the — 
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NSN, „ CS) Jo. Hen,” AB Etswien, De fats Air. in „ Scbelr Prat. 
I} | : 8 xxi. p. 54. Jo: GEORG. WALCHIUS, Hiſtoria Logices, lib. ii. 
EGS | cap. i. & iii. v. in Parergis Aeademicis, p. 613. 617. OTTO Faid. 
Socnurzius, De vita Cbyrræi, lib. iv. & iv. p. 19. | 
(i] This fanatical ſect of philoſophers had ſeveral denominations,” Ce 

| They were called Theeſophiſts, from their declaiming againſt bumar reaſon 

as a dangerous and deceitful guide, and their repreſenting 3 a divine and 

_ ſupernatural illumination as the only means of arriving at truth. They 

| were called Philoſophi per ignem, i. e. Hire. pbileſephers, from their main= 
taining that the intimate eſſences of natural things were only to be 

| known by the trying efforts of fire, directed in a chymical proceſs. They | 
were, laſtly, denominated Parace!/i l/ifts, from the eminent phyſician and . 

| chymiſt of that name, who we the —.— ornament and leater of that 

5 nn wo. | 
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Cap. I. The His rok of the Lutheran Church, 17 
tic philoſophy, and the introduction of their own reveries C E N T. 
into the public ſchools. Towards the concluſion of this, NI. ˖ 
4 century the Paracelſiſts really made a figure in almoſt all 5 2 
the countries of Europe, as their ſect was patronized and 
ſupported by the genius and eloquence of ſeveral great 
men, who exerted themſelves with the utmoſt zeal and 
aſſiduity in its cauſe, and endeavoured, both by their 
writings and their tranſactions, to augment its credit. In 
England it found an eminent defender in M. ROBERT 
FLoop, or FLUDD, a man of a very ſingular genius (f], 
who illuſtrated, or at leaſt attempted to illuſtrate, the 
_ philoſophy of PaRaceLsvs, in a great number of treatiſes, 
which, even in our times, are not entirely deſtitute of. - 
readers and admirers. "The ſame philoſophy got a cer- 
_ tain footing in France, had ſeveral votaries in that kingdom, 
and was propazated with zeal at Paris, by a perſon whoſe 
name was RIVIER, in oppoſition to the ſentiments and 
efforts of the univerſity of that city [u]. Its cauſe was 
induſtriouſly promoted in Denmark by SEVERINUS fz; 
in Germany by KUNRATH, an eminent phyſician at Dreſ- 
dien, who died in the year 1605 [&]; and in other coun- 
tries by a conſiderable number of warm votaries, who 
were by no means unſucceſsful in augmenting its repu- 
tation and multiplying its followers. As all theſe heralds 
of the new philoſophy accompanied their inſtructions with 
a a ſtriking air of piety and devotion, and ſeemed, in pro- 
pagating their ſtrange ſyſtem, to propoſe to themſel ves nao 
other end than the advancement of the divine glory, and 
the reſtoration of peace and concord in a divided church; 
a motive, in appearance, ſo generous and noble could not 
fail to procure them friends and protectors. Accordingly 
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Tft] The perſon here mentioned by Dr, Mosu tu is hot the fa · 
mous Dominican monk of that name, who, from his argent purſuit N 
mathematical knowledge, was called the Seeker, and who, from his paſ- 
ſion for chymiſtry, was ſuſpected of magic, but a famous phylician born 
in the year 1574, at Milgate in Kent, and very remarkable for his at- 
tachment to the alchymiſts. See ANT, WOUD, Atbenar. Oxontenſ. vol. i. 
p. 610. & Hiſt, et Antig Acad. Oxonienſ, lib, ii, p. 390,—P, GAS SEN DI 
Examen Pbileſoph. Fluddanæ, tom. ili. opp. p. WW. MI To IN 
ns L] BOULay, Hiftor. Arad. Pariſ. tom. vi. p. 327, & paſhm. 
1 1 Jo. MoLLEKI Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 633. 


YN | 5 Lx] Jo. MOLLER ibid. tom, ii. p. 440. 
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tween Hof- 


18 „ His ron of the Litheran Cue. = 


© EN T. we Kal: that, towards the concluſion of this century, feve- | 
XVI. ral perſons, eminent for their piety and diſtinguiſhed by 
Fete their zeal for the advancement of true religion, joined 
' themſelves to this ſect. Of this number were the Luthe- 
ran doctors WIOELIUs, Arxpiuvs, and others, who 
were led into the ſnare by their ill-grounded notions of 
human reaſon, and who apprehended that controverſy and 
argumentation might lead men to ſubſtitute anew the 
pompous and intricate jargon of the ſchools i in the place 
of ſolid and ſincere piety. 
The con- XIII. Among thoſe that diſcovered a 1 towards 
troverſy be- WW ſyſtem of the Paracelſiſts, or Theoſophiſts, was the 
IE: ee Danitr HorMANN, Profeſſor of Divinity in 
| his col- the univerſity of Helmſtadt, who, from the year 1598, 
leagues, | had declared open war againſt philoſophy, and who con- 


tinued to oppoſe it with the greateſt obſtinacy and violence. 


Laying hold of ſome particular opinions of LUTHER, and 
certain paſſages i in the writings of that great man, he ex- 


'travagantly maintained that philoſophy was the mortal N 


enemy of religion; that truth was diviſible into two 
branches, the one philoſophical and the other theological ; we 
and that what was true in philoſophy, was falſe i in theo-; 
logy. Theſe abſurd and pernicious tenets naturally 
alarmed the judicious doctors of the univerſity, and excited 
a warm controverſy between Hor MANN and his colleagues 
 OwexnGunTHERUs, CORNELIUS MARTIN, JoHN Ca- 
- SELIUS, and Duxcan LIppEL; a controverſy alſo of 
too much conſequence to be confined within ſuch narrow 
5 bounds, and which, accordingly, was carried on in other 


countries with the fas fervour. The tumults it excited 


in Germany were appeaſed by the interpoſi tion of HEN RT 
Jorlus, duke of Brunſwick, who, having made a careful 
inqui 5 into the nature of this debate, and conſulted the 
profeſſors of the academy of Roſtoc on that ſubject, com- 
manded HOFMANN to retract publicly the invectives he 


had thrown out againſt philoſophy i in bis writings and in =1 


| his academical lectures, and to acknowledge, in the moſt - 


open manner, the harmony and union of ound philofophy — 


With true and e ee [ 51. 


| -” 71 There is an accurate account of this controverſy, with an enu· 
ph meration of the writings publiſhed on both ſides of the queſtion, in the 
| _—_ of Oey e Wen is- artes * en in his Cimbria 


XIV. The 


are acquainted with the hiſtory of the doctrines relating to 
the interpretation of ſcripture, free-will, predeſtination, 


truth in all its lu 
happens to perſons that have been long accuſtomed to the 
darkneſs of ignorance, their approaches towards know- 
- ledge were but flow, and their views of things but imper- 
: feck. The Lutherans were greatly aſſiſted both in correct- 
ing and illuſtrating the articles of their faith, partly by the 
cControverſies they were obliged to carry on with the Ro- 
man catholic doctors, and the diſciples of ZUINGLE and 
_ Carvin, and partly by the inteſtine diviſions that reigned 
among themſelves, of which an account ſhall be given in 
| this chapter. They have been abſurdly reproached, on 
account of this variation in their doctrine, by BossUET 
and other papal writers, who did not conſider that the 
founders of the Lutheran church never pretended to divine 
inſpiration ; and that it is by diſcovering firſt the errors of 
- Others, that the wiſe generally prepare” themſel: es for the 


Crap, . The HISTORY of the Lutheran Cruncn. my 


XIV. The theological ſyſtem, that now prevails in the ENT. 


Yael academies, is not of the ſame tenor or ſpirit XVI. 
with that which was adopted in the infancy of the Refor- . 


mation. As time and experience are neceſſary to bring 

all things to perfection, ſo the doctrine of the Lutheran The ccience 
church changed, imperceptibly and by degrees, its original of theology: 
form, and was improved and perfected in many reſpects. 


corrected 
and im- 
proved. 


This will appear both evident and ſtriking to thoſe who 


and other points, and who compare the Lutheran ſyſtems 
of divinity of an earlier date with thoſe that have been com- 


poſed in modern times. The caſe could not well be other- 
wiſe. The glorious defenders of religious liberty, to whom 
wie owe the various bleſſings of the Reformation, as they 
were conducted only by the ſuggeſtions of their natural 
ſagacity, whoſe advances in the purſuit of knowledge are 


gradual and n could not, at once, behold the 
re, and in all its extent, but, as uſually 


inveſtigation of truth. 
XV. The firſt and Principal object that 45 0 the atten- The late of 


tion and employed the induſtry of the reformers, was exegetic 
the Spies and luftration | of. the W Witinge theology. 


- This tom. i. p. e alſo Jo. Her. AB El swien, De fatis 8 
Ariſtotelis in Scholis Proteſtant. & xxvii. p. 76. - And a German work, en- 


titled, GoT TR, ARKOLD, Kirchen und Kaen. Hliſo ie, p. 977. 
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PART II. 


tive merits 
of the ſa- 


—— 


0 - Type Hisroky of the Lutheran CHURCH, 
CENT. which, according to the doctrine of the Lutheran church, 


XVI. contain all the treaſures of celeſtial wiſdom; all things 
SECT. III. 


ed doctors that adorned that communion. At the head of 


them all, LUTHER and MELANCTHON are undoubtedly 
to be placed; the former on account of the ſagacity and 
learning diſcovered in his explications of ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture, and particularly of the Books of Mosts; and 
the latter in conſequence of his commentaries on the 
Epiſtles of St. PAUL, and other learned labours of that 


kind, which are abundantly known. A ſecond claſs of 
expoſitors, of the ſame communion, obtained allo great 


applauſe in the learned world by their ſucceſsful applica- 


tion to the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, in which we may 


rank MATTHIAS FLaAcivs, whoſe Gloſſary and Key to the 
ſacred writings[z] is extremely uſeful in unfolding the 
meaning of the inſpired penmen; JoHN BUGENHAGIUS, 
JusTus Jonas, ANDREW OSIANDER, and MARTIN 
_ CHEMNiTz, whoſe Harmonies of the Evangelifts are not 
void of merit, To theſe we may add VICTOR STRIGE- 
_ Livs and JoacHIM CAMERARIUS, of whom the latter, in 
his Commentary on the New Teſtament, expounds the ſcrip- 


tures in a grammatical and critical manner only ; and, 


laying aſide all debated points of doctrine and religious 

controverſy, unfolds the ſenſe of each term and the ſpirit 

of each phraſe by the rules of criticiſm and the genius of 
the ancient languages, in which he was a very uncommon 


__ proficient, 


The reſpee- XVI. All theſe expoſitors and commentators abandon- 
ed the method of the ancient interpreters, who, neglecting | 
| ered inter- the plain and evident purport of the words of ſcripture, 
preters, Were perpetually torturing their imaginations, in order to 
find out a myſterious ſenſe in each word or fentence, or 
were hunting after inſipid alluſions and chimerical appli- 
_ cations of ſcripture-paſſages to objects which never enter- 
ed into the views of the inſpired writers. On the con- 
trary, their principal zeal and induſtry were employed in 
inveſtigating the natural force and fignification of each ex- 


2 [*] The Latin titles are lia Scripture Sacre, and Clavis Scripture 


that relate to faith and practice. Hence it happened, 
that the number of commentators and expoſitors among 
| the Lutherans was equal to that of the eminent and learn- 
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Books of the Old and New Te eftament [a]. It muſt, how- _ 
ever, be acknowledged, that the examples exhibited by 


Cup. I. The HisTory of the Latheran Cuvxen. 2T 


preſſion, in conſequence of that golden rule of interpreta- C EN Ti 


tion inculcated by LUTHER, That there is no more than one XVI. 


SECT. III. : 


ſenſe annexed to the words of ſcripture throughout all the p f = 


theſe judicious expoſitors were far from being univerſally 


followed. Many, labouring under the old and inveterate 
_ diſeaſe of an irregular fancy and a ſcanty judgment, were 
ſtill ſeeking for hidden ſignifications and double meanings 


in the expreſſions of Holy writ. They were perpetually 


buſied in twiſting all the prophecies of the Old Teſtament 


into an intimate connexion with the life, ſufferings, and 


tranſactions of JESUs CHRIST ; and were over- ſagacious 
in finding out, in the hiſtory of the patriarchal and Jewiſh _ 
churches, the types and figures of the events that have 
happened in modern, and that may yet happen f in future 
times. In all this they diſcovered more imagination 
than judgment; more wit than wiſdom. Be that as it 
map, all the expoſitors of this age may be divided, me- 
thinks with propriety enough, into two claſſes, with Lu- 
HER at the head of the one, and MELANcTHON preſiding 


in the other, Some commentators followed the example 


of the former, who, after a plain and familiar explication of 
the ſenſe of ſcripture, applied its deciſions to the fixing of 
cControverted points, and to the illuſtration of the doctrines 
and duties of religion. Others diſcovered a greater pro- 
penſity to the method of the latter, who firſt divided the 
_ diſcourſes of the ſacred writers into ſeveral parts, ex- 
_ plained them according to the rules of rhetoric, and after- _ 
wards proceeded to a more ſtrict and almoſt a literal _ 
expoſition of each part, taken ſeparately, applying the 
reſult, as rarely as was Faible, iy points of doctrine * 
matters of controverſy. | | 


XVII. Complete Tſlema of theology were ay Fon 0 


being numerous in this century. MELANcTHOxN, the the didactie 
moſt eminent of all the Lutheran doctors, collected and theology os 
_ digeſted the doctrines of the church, which he ſo emi- 999i" of... 


the Luther- 


5 AT , into a 18889 of divinity, under the 1 vague an church. 


S [a] This ds rule will 1 found aftda detective and falſe, 1 unleſs. 


f ſeveral propyetical, MOINS, and figurative expreſſions be eee 3 


in its e. | 


0 3 3 title 


— | The HISTORY of the Lutheran CHURCH, 5 


CEN I title of Loc Communes, i. e. A Common Place Book of Theology. 
XVI, This compilation, which was afterwards, at different 
Sec. III. times, reviewed, corrected, and enlarged by its author, 
PART II. 1 . 128 a . EA. 
ART? was in ſuch high repute, during this century, and even 
in ſucceeding times, that it was conſidered as an univerſal _ 
model of doctrine for all thoſe, who either inſtructed the 
people by their public diſcourſes, or promoted the xnow- 
| ledge of religion by their writings [5]. The title, prefix= 
ed to this performance, indicates ſufficiently the method, 
or rather the irregularity, that reigns in the arrangement 
of its materials; and ſhews that it was not the deſign of 
MELANCTHON to place the various truths of religion in 
that ſyſtematical concatenation and that ſcientific order and 
connexion, that are obſerved by the philoſophers in their 
demonſtrations and diſcourſes, but to propoſe them with 
freedom and fimplicity, as they preſented themſelves to 
his view. Accordingly, in the firſt editions of the book 
under conſideration, the method obſerved, both in delineat- 
ing and illuſtrating theſe important truths, is extremely 
plain, and is neither loaded with the terms, the definitions, 
nor the diſtinctions, that abound in the writings of the 
_ philoſophers. Thus did the Lutheran doctors, in the firſt 


period of the riſing church, renounce and avoid, in imita- 3 


tion of the great reformer whoſe name they bear, all the 
abſtruſe reaſoning and ſubtile diſcuſſions of the ſcholaſtic 
doctors. But the ſophiſtry of their adverſaries, and their 
perpetual debates with the artful champions of the church 
of Rome, engaged them by degrees, as has been already 
_ obſerved, to change their language and their methods of 
reaſoning; ſo that, in proceſs of time, the ſimplicity that 
had reigned in their theological ſyſtems, and in their man- 
ner of explaining the truths of religion, almoſt totally _ 
diſappeared. Even MELANCTHON himſelf fell imper- 

_ ceptibly into the new method, or rather into the old me- 
thod revived, and enlarged the ſubſequent editions of his 
Loci Communes, by the addition of ſeveral philoſophical il- 
Mg! luſtrations, deſigned to expoſe the fallacious reaſonings of 
the Roman catholic doctors, As yet, however, the diſ- 
KLiuſſions of philoſophy were but ſparingly uſed, and the 

unintelligible jargon of the ſchoolmen was kept at a cer- 
(s] See Jo. FRANC, BuDDEvU 8, Iſagoge ad Theologiam, lib, ii, cap. i, 

// ! eeD. 
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tain Aan, and ſeldom borrowed. But when the foun- G E N T. 
ders of the Lutheran church were removed by death, and Be, 5 | 
the Jeſuits attacked the principles of the Reformation with wt 1 II. 

redoubled animoſity, armed with the intricate and per- —— 
plexing dialectic of the ſchools; then, indeed, the ſcene 
changed, and theology aſſumed another alpect. 1 
ſtratagem employed by the Jeſuits corrupted our doctors, 
induced them to reyive that intricate and abſtruſe manner 
of defending and illuſtrating religious truth, that LurHER 
and his aſſociates had rejected, and to introduce, into the 
plain and artleſs paths of theology, all the thorns and 
thiſtles, all the dark and devious labyrinths of the ſcho- * 
laſtic philoſophy. This unhappy change was deeply 
lamented by ſeveral divines of eminent piety and learning 
about the commencement of the ſeventeenth century, who 
regretted the loſs of that amiable ſimplicity that is the 
attendant on divine truth; but they could not prevail 
upon the profeſſors, in the different univerſities, to ſacri- 
ſice the jargon of the ſchools to the dictates of common 
ſenſe, nor to return to the plain, ſerious, and unaffected 
method of teaching theology that had been introduced by 
LUTHER. Theſe obſtinate doctors pleaded neceſſity i i 
behalf of their ſcholaſtic divinity, and looked upon this 
| pretended neceſſity as ſuperior to all ee, and all 
Gs examples, however reſpectable. 
XVIII. Thoſe who are ſenſible of the intimate con- The tate of | 
nꝛknexion that there is between faith and practice, between the morality a- 
truths and duties of religion, will eaſily perceive the ne- =Y 
ceſſity that there was of reforming the corrupt morality, 5 
as well as the ſuperſtitious doctrines, of the church of Rome. 
It is therefore natural, that the ſame perſons, who had 
| ſpirit enough to do the one, ſhould think themſelves 
_ obliged to attempt the other. This they accordingly 5 
| attempted, and not without a certain degree of ſuccels ; 3 
for it may be affirmed, with truth, that there is more 
genuine piety and more excellent rules of conduct in the 
few . productions of Lurnka, MELANCTHON, 
WELLER, and Rivius, to mention no more, than are to 
be found in the innumerable volumes of all the ancient 


Caf its, and Meral iſers le, 3 as they are call: d in the 
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- (1 The moral writers of this century were called Moral 1 . 


C 3 barbarous 
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The HisTory of the Lutheran Cnvacn. ; 


CEN T. barbarous language of theſe remote periods. It is not, 


= 4 
SECT, [II 


appears, on the contrary, from the various debates that 


however, meant even to inſinuate, that the notions of 


* theſe great men concerning the important ſcience of 
PART II. S 8 P 
ny RO ITE IEEE 


- morality were either ſufficiently accurate or extenſive, It 


were carried on during this century, concerning the duties 


nd obligations of Chriſtians, and from the anſwers that 
were given by famous caſuiſts to perſons perplexed with 


religious ſcruples, that the true principles of morality were 


not as yet fixed with perſpicuity and preciſion, the agree- 


ment or difference between the laws of nature and the 


precepts of Chriſtianity fufficiently.examined and deter- 
mined, nor the proper. diſtinctions made between thoſe 
parts of the goſpel-diſpenſation, which are agreeable to 
Tight reaſon, and thoſe that are beyond its reach and com- 
prehenſion. Had not the number of adverſaries, with 
whom the Lutheran doctors were obliged to contend, given 


them perpetual employment in the field of controverſy, 


and robbed them of that precious leiſure which they might 
have conſecrated to the advancement of real piety and 
virtue, they would certainly have been free from the 
defects now mentioned, and would, perhaps, have equalled 
the beſt moral writers of modern times. This conſide- 
ration will alſo diminiſh our wonder at a circumſtance, 
which otherwiſe might ſeem ſurpriſing, that none of the 
famous Lutheran doctors attempted to give a regular ſyſ- 
tem of morality, MELANCTHON himſelf, whoſe exquiſite 
judgment rendered him peculiarly capable of redueing into 
a compendious ſyſtem the elements of every ſcience, never 


ſeems to have thought of treating morals in this manner; 


but has inſerted, on the contrary, all his practical roles : 
and inſtructions under the theological articles that relate : 
to the law, fm, free-will, faith, hope, and charity. 
XIX. All the divines of this century were educated in 
the ſchool of controverſy, and ſo trained up to ſpiritual _ 
war, that an eminent theologian and a bold and vehement 
_ diſputant were conſidered as ſynonymous terms. It could 
ſcarcely, indeed, be otherwiſe, in an age when foreigg 
. quarrels and inteſtine divifons of 4 TOO nature e threw 


Folemic or 
controver- 
ſial theo- 


logy. 


5 2 e term, of which the Englith word Meal; iſs bears ſome 5 


al 


re reſemblancy. 
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à ſpirit of charity. 


CAP. I. The FisToRY of the Lutheran CyurcH, 


obliged the doctors of the contending churches to be per- 


petually in action, or at leaſt in a poſture of defence. Theſe 


champions of the Reformation were not, however, all ani- 
mated with the ſame ſpirit, nor did they attack and 


25 


all the countries of Europe into a ſtate of agitation, and c E N T. 


Nei. 
. III. 


PA 


. 


defend with the ſame arms. Such of them as were con- 
temporary with LUTHER, or lived near his time, were 
remarkable for the ſimplieity of their reaſoning, and at- 
| tacked their adverſaries with no other arguments than 
| thoſe which they drew from the declarations of the inſpired 
_ writers, and the deciſions of the ancient fathers. Towards 
the latter end of the century, this method was conſiderably 

changed, and we fee thoſe doctors who were its chief 


ornaments, reinforcing their cauſe with the ſuccours of the 


ſpicuity and evidence, what they gained in point of ſubtilty 


and imagined ſcience, It is true, as has been already ob- 
ſerved more than once, that they were too naturally, 
though inconſiderately, led to adopt this method of diſ- 


Ariſtotelian philoſophy, and thus loſing, in point of per- 


puting by the example of their adverſaries the Roman- 


catholics. The latter, having learnt, by a diſagreeable and 
_ diſcouraging experience, that their cauſe was unable to 
1 ſupport that plain and perſpicuous method of reaſoning, 
that is the proper teſt of religious and moral truth, had 
recourſe to ſtratagem, when evidence failed, and involved” 
both their arguments and their opinions in the dark and 
intricate mazes of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy ; and it was 
this that engaged the proteſtant doctors to change their 
weapons, and to employ methods of defence e of = 
the glorious cauſe in which they had embarked. 


The ſpirit of zeal that animated the 1 divines : 


was, generally ſpeaking, very far from being tempered by 5 
it we except MELANCTHON, in 

whom a predominant mildneſs and ſweetneſs of natural 
temper triumphed over the contagious ferocity of the times, 
all the diſputants of this century diſcovered too much 
| bitterneſs and animoſity in their tranſactions and in their 

__ writings, LUTHER himſelf appears at the head of this 
ſanguine tribe, whom he far ſurpaſſed in invectives and 
abuſe, treating his adverſaries with the moſt brutal aſperity, 


and ſparing neither rank nor condition, however elevated 


or e my ene” de. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 


: that 


dds mult be the 
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CEN x. that the criminal nature of this aſperity and vehemence 
XVI. will be much alleviated, when they are conſidered in one 
SECT. III. point of view with the genius of theſe barbarous times, 

W 

and the odious cruelty and injuſtice of the virulent ene- 
mies, whom the oppreſſed reformers were called to en- 
counter. When the impartial inquirer conſiders the abo- 
minable calumnies that were laviſhed on the authors and 
_ inſtruments of the Reformation; when he reflects upon 
the horrors of fire and ſword employed, by blood-thirſty 
and bigotted tyrants, to extirpate and deſtroy thoſe good 

men whom they wanted arguments to perſuade and con- 

vince; will not his heart burn with a generous indignation? 

and will he not think it in ſome meaſure juſt, that ſuch 

| horrid proceedings ſhould be repreſented in their proper 
colours, and be ſtigmatized by ſuch expreſions as are 5 
ſiuitedl to their demerit ? | 1 
Three peri- XX. In order to form a juſt idea of the internal FO of 5 
Lutheran church, and of the revolutions and changes 
5 Ss that have happened in it, with their true ſprings and real 


. ee of cauſes, it is heceſlary to e e the biſtory of that. church N 


| theLuthe- under three diſtinct periods. The fir? of theſe extends 
ran church. from the commencement of the Reformation to the death 
of LUTHER, which happened in' the year 1546. The 
ſecond takes in the ſpace of time elapſed between the death 
of LuTHEeR and that of MELar CTHON, and conſequently 
_ terminates in the year 1560; while the remainder of the = 
5 century is ee in the third Fon. 1 


The Finsn Pra. 


hg the Firſt period, yy things were - in 
the Lutheran church in 2 manner "conformable to the 
| ſentiments, counſels, and orders of LurHER. This 
eminent reformer, whoſe undaunted reſolution, and amaz— 
ing credit and authority, rendered him equal to the moſt 
arduous attempts, eaſily. ſuppreſſed the commotions and 
diſſenſions that aroſe from time to time in the church, and 
did not ſuffer the ſets, that ſeveral had attempted to form 
in its boſom, to gather ſtrength, or to arrive at any conſi- 
derable degree of conſiſtence and maturity. The natural 
> conſequence of this was, that, during the life of that great 
man, dhe internal. Kate of the Lutheran church Was a a5 
| of 


ſeditious armies were formed, which kindle 
the Yar of the Peaſants, and. afterwards ſeized upon the 
city of Munſter, involving the whole province of We/tphalia 


CHAP. I. The Hrisrory of the Lutheran cnunch. 


of tolerable tranquillity and repoſe; and all ſuch as attempt- 

ed to foment diviſions, or to introduce any eſſential 
changes, were either ſpeedily reduced to lence or obliged 
to retire from the new community. 
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XXI. The infancy of this church was troubled by an De bs. be- 


impetuous rabble of wrang-headed Fanatics, who intro- 
duced the utmoſt confuſion wherever they had occaſion 
to ſpread their peſtilential errors, and who pretended, that 
they had received a divine inſpiration, authorizing them to 
erect a new kingdom of CHRIST, in which ſin and cor- 


ruption were to have no place. The leaders of this tur- 


parts of Europe, and chiefly in Germany, and excited 


were, nevertheleſs, formidable wherever they appeared [d]. 


tween Lu- 
ther andthe 
Fanatics 
that trou- 
bled the 
church du- 


ring thefirſt . 
bulent and riotous fect were MuNz ER, SToRCHivs, period. 
| STUBNER, and others, partly Swiſs, and partly Germans, . 

Who kindled the flame of diſcord and rebellion in ſeveral 


among the ignorant multitude tumults and commotions, 
which, though leſs violent in ſome places than in others, 


The hiſtory of chis ſeditious band is full of obſcurity and 
confuſion. A regular, full, and accurate account of * 
neither has, nor could well be, committed to writing; 
ſince, on the one hand, the opinions and actions of theſe 
Fanatics were 2 motley chaos of inconſiſtencies and con- 
tradictions, and, on the other, the age, in which they lived, 
Produced few writers who had either the leiſure or the 
capacity to obſerve with diligence, or to relate with ac- 
Curacy, commotions and tumults of this extraordinary _ 
kind. It is however certain, that, from the moſt profligate 
and abandoned part of this enthuſiaſtical multitude, thoſe 
49 1 in Germany 


in the moſt dreadful calamities. It is alſo well known, 


that the better part of this motley tribe, terrified by the 


unhappy and deſeryed fate of their unworthy aſſociates, 


whom they ſaw extirpated and maſſacred with the moſt | 
unrelenting ſeverity, ſaved themſelves from the ruin of 
_ ©" ar: ſect, and, at length, embraced. the communion * 


Ia] Jo. BaPTISTA Orrws, in his 1 Anabaptiſt p. 8. "EAA | 


- collected a conſiderable number of facts relating to theſe fanatical com- 


motions, which are alſo mentigned 7 all the writers of we Hiſtory of 


the Reformation, ; 


thoſe | 
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c E N T. thoſe who arc called Mennonites [e]. The zeal, vigilance, 


XVI. : 
few and reſolution of LUTHER happily prevented the diviſions, 


| LAY cla excite in the church he had founded, and preſerved the 


. _ gidcy and credulous multitude from their ſeductions. And 
it may be ſafely affirmed, that, had it not been for the 
vigour and fortitude of this active and undaunted reformer, 
the Lutheran church would, in its infancy, have fallen a 
miſerable by to the enthuſiaſtic Fwy of theſe — 

fanatics [| 
| Caroloftadt * XXII. Fanatics ad enthuſiaſts. of the kind now de- 


which the odious diſciples of Munztr attempted to 


ſcribed, while they met with the warmeſt oppoſition from 


Lurnkx, found, on the contrary, in CAROLOSTADT, his 
colleague, ſuch a credulous attention to their ſeductions, as 
naturally flattered them with the hopes of his patronage 
and favour, This divine, who was a native of Franconia, 
was neither deſtitute of learning nor merit; but impru- 
dence and precipitation were the diſtinguiſhing lines of his 


warm and violent character. Of theſe he gave the moſt TH 
evident marks, in the year 1522, when, during the abſence 


of LUTHER, he excited no ſmall tumult at Wittemberg. „ by. 
ordering the images to be taken out of the eherne aud 5 
other enterpriſes of a raſh and dangerous nature [z}- 5 


> [e] The tumults of the anabaptiſts in Germany, and the junction 
of the better part of them with M E NNO, have already been mentioned 


in a curſory manner, Set. I. chap, ii. & xxi, For an ample account 
of the origin, doQrine, and progreſs of the Mennonites, ſee the third 
5 Chapter of the ſecond part of this third ſection. Cent. xvi, N 
. l/] The danger, that threatened the Lutheran church i in theſe 
tomvlts of the German anabaptiſts, was ſo much the greater on account 

of the inclination, which MUNZER and STORCK difcovered, at firſt, 


| for the ſentiments of LUTHER, and the favourable diſpoſition, which - 


CAROLOSTADT ſeemed, for fome time, to entertain with _— Wy.” 
8 theſe fanatics. © 8 
xl The reader may perhaps i imagine, from Dr. Moshziu' S ac- 
| 5 count of this matter, that CAROLOSTADT introduced theſe changes 
merely by his own authority; but this was far from being the caſe ; the 
| ſuppreſſion of private maſſes, the removal of images out of the churches, 
tue abolition of the law which impoſed celibacy upon the clergy, which 
are the changes hinted at by our hiſtorian as raſb and perilous, were effet- 
ed by CAROLOSTADT in conjunction with BUGENHAGIUS, MELANC= 
 THON, Jonas, Anger 
thority of the elector of Saxony. So that there is ſome reaſon to appre- 
hend that one of the principal cauſes of LUTHER's difpleaſure at theſe 
changes, was their being introduced in his abſence; unleſs we ſuppoſe 
_ that he had | not ſo far got rid of the ves of e as to be ſenſi- 


This : i | 


nd others, and were confirmed by the au- 
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| This tumult was appeaſed by the ſudden return of CENT: 
 LuTHER, whoſe preſence and exhortations calmed the XVI. 
troubled ſpirits of the people; and here muſt we look for . = 
the origin of the rupture between him and CAROLOSTADT, e 
For the latter immediately retired from Mittemberg to 
Orlamund, where he not only oppoſed the ſentiments of 
 LuTHER concerning the Euchariſt[þ], but alſo diſcovered, 
in ſeveral inſtances, a Tanatical turn of mind LI. He Was 


1 ble of the abſurdity Ree? of the pernicious 8 of the uſe of = 
images, Sc. As to the abolition of the law that impoſed celibacy on 
the clergy, it is well known, that it was the object of his warmeſt ap- 
| probation. This appears from the following expreſſions in his letter 
to AMSDORFF: CAROLOSTADII zuptiæ mire placent: novi puellam- 
confortet eum Dominus in bonum exemplum inbibendæ et minuendæ Papiſtice 
libidiniti. He confirmed ſoon afterwards this FORT by his own 
i example. | 
Dl This difference: of: opinion arrives CAROLOSTADT and 
' LUTHER concerning the euchariſt, was the true cauſe of the violent 
rupture between thoſe two eminent men, and it was very little to the 
- honour of the latter. For however the explication, which the former 
gave of the words of the inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper, may appear 
forced, yet the ſentiments he entertained of that ordinance as a comme=- _ 
moration of CnRIST's death, and not as a celebration of his bodily _ 
preſence, in conſequence of a conſubſtantiation with the bread and wine, 
are infinitely more rational than the doctrine of LUTHER, which is 
loaded with ſome of the moit palpable abſurdities of tranſubſtantiation, 2 
And ifi it be ſuppoſed that CAROLOSTADT ſtrained the rule of interpre- 
tation too far, when he alleged, that CHRIS pronounced the pronoun 
 ebis (in the words This is ny body) pointing to his body, and not to the 
bread, what ſhall we think of LUTHER's explaining the nonſenſical docs _ 
trine of conſubflantiation by the fimilitude of a red hot-iron, in Which 
two elements are united, as the body of CHRIST is with the bread | in 
the AR But of this more in its proper place. | 
ee [7] This cenſure is with too much truth applicable to | CaROLO- 
| rab r. — Though he did not adopt the impious and abominable doc - 
trines of MUNZER and his band (as Dr. Mos HEIM permits the unin- 
ſtructed reader to imagine by mentioning, in general, as being a friend to 
theſe fanatics) yet he certainly was chargeable with ſome extravagancies, 
that were obſervable in the tenets of that wrong - headed tribe. He was 
tor aboliſhing the civi/ la, with the municipal laws and conſtitutions of - 
the German empire, and propoſed ſubſtituting the law of Mosks in 
their place. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by railing at the nee de- 7 
= chiming again human learning, and other follies. 1 5 
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Great wits to madneſs nearly are allied, 


| see val. ERN. LOSCHERL Hiſtoria motuum inter 3 et Ann 


part I, Cap. . Dan. GERDES, Fra Caro! 1 in At my Groningea/. 
devi, MEL: 


| therefore 
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CENT. 


XVI. 


SECT. III. 
LES 


tion[#]. Thus then did 


Schwenck- 
feldt. 


' Bp thirrony if the Litherah Cribucti- 5 
therefore commanded to leave the electorate of Sarony; 


which he did accordingly, and repaired to Switzerland, 
where he propagated his doctrines, and taught with 
ſucceſs, firſt at Zurich, and afterwards at Baſil, retaining 
ſtill, however, as long as he lived, a favourable diſpoſition 
towards the fect of the anabaptiſts, and, in 3 to all 


enthuſiaſtic teachers, who | om to a divine inſpira- 


ROLOSTADT had raiſed in the church. 


XXIII. The reforming ſpirit of CAROLOSTADT, with - 
reſpect to the doctrine of -CyRisT's preſence in the 
ceuchariſt, was not extinguiſhed, by his exile, in the 
| Lutheran church, It was revived, on the contrary, by a 
man of much the ſame turn of mind, a Sileſian knight, 
and counſellor to the duke of B whole name was 
GAsAR SCHWENCKFELDT, This nobleman ſeconded f 
5 V ALENTINE eee oemitzent earnings 


By 4] This ttt of Dr. ben ne wants * to TR. PR | 
fied. In the original it ſtands thus, Dum wizit vero anabaptiſtarum, et Ho- 

OO minum divina viſa jactantium partibus amicum ſeſe oftendit, i, e. as long as he © 
ved, be ſhewed himſelf a friend to the anabaptifts, and other enthuſiaſts «vhs 


pretended' to divine inſpiration. But how could our hiſtorian aſſert this with - 


out reſtriction, ſince it is well known that CAROLOSTADT,. after his 
| baniſhment from Saxony, compoſed a treatiſe againſt enthuſiaſm, in ge- 
neral, and againſt the extravagant tenets and the violent proceedings =” 
. WE anabaptiſis in particular? Nay more ; this treatiſe was addreſſed 
to LUTHER, who was fo affected by it, that, repenting of the unwor- 
thy treatment he had given to Ca ROLO STADT, he pleaded his cavſe, 
and obtained from the elector a permiſſion for him to return into Sareny. 
See GER DES, Vita Caroloftadii, in Miſcell. Groningenſ. After this recon- 


diͤliation with LUTHER, he compoſed a treatiſe on the evchariſt, which 
breathes the moſt amiable ſpirit of moderation and humility ; and, hav- 
ing peruſed the writings of 'ZUINGLF, where he ſaw his own ſentiments 


on that ſubje@ maintained with the greateſt perſpicuity and force of 


evidence, he repaired, a ſecond time, to Zurich, and from thence to Baſl, 


where he was admitted to the offices of paſtor and profeſſor of divinity, 

and where, aſter having lived in the exemplary and conſtant practice of 
every Chriſtian virtue, he died, amidſt the warmeſt effuſions of piety 

_ refignation, on the 25th of December, 1541. All this is teſtified 


| ſolemnly in a letter of the learned and pious GR YNMEUs of Baſil, to 


Piriscus, chaplain to the elector Palatine, and ſhews how little credit 


| ought to be given to the aſſertions of eee Naar Wes or to che 
10 amen of the ae. Bos SUET, . 


| UTHER, in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, lay this new ſtorm that the precipitation of Ca- | 


g . 


* 
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| who tid at the court of the prince now mentioned, took c E N T. 
notice of many things, which he looked upon as erroneous 
and defective, in the opinions and rites eſtabliſhed by g 


LUTHER ; and, had not the latter been extremely vigilant _ 


as well as vigorouſly ſupported by his friends and adherents, 
would have undoubtedly broughtabout a conſiderable ſchiſm 
in the church. Every circumſtance i in SCHWENCKFELDT's 
conduct and appearance was adapted to give him credit and 
influence. His morals were pure, and his life, in all 
reſpects, exemplary. | His exhortations in favour of true 
and ſolid piety were warm and perſuaſive, and his princi- 
pal zeal was employed in promoting it ee people. 
By this means he gained the eſteem and friend 


learned and pious men both in the Lutheran and Helvetic 


Churches, who favoured his ſentiments, and undertook to 
defend him againſt all his adverſaries [II. Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, he was baniſhed by his ſovereign both from 
"the court and from his country, in the year 1528, only 
| becauſe ZVINGLE had approved of his opinions concerning 
the euchariſt, and declared that they did not differ effen- | 
tiall) from his own. F rom that time the perſecuted e 

; 1 ae 55 put an end to bis trials in the 1 
1561 ſm]. He had founded a ſmall congregation, in 
Sileſia, which: were perfecuted and ejected in our times by 
the popiſh poſſeſſors of that country; but have been re- 
ſtored to their former habitations and privileges, civil and _ 
religious, ſince the year 1742, by the ht king of 5 
Pruſſia 1 ” 
„ upright intentions of ScHWENCKFELDT, 4 The 4e. 5 
and his zeal for the advancement of true piety, deſerve, no trine of 
. the higheſt” commendation z but the ſame thing ona 
| | eldt 


. 1 See To. Conn. Poturinn Cinturia l. Evifivar. a Beet 6 
55 lelveticis Scriptar. 169. 175. 225. Muſeum Helvetic, tom. iv. p. 445. 
lla] Jo. WiGANDI Schæbenckfeldianiſmus, Lipſ. 1586, in 4to. COR. 
SCHLUSSELBURG1 Catalogi Hæreticor. lib. X. publiſhed at Francfort in 
the year 1 599. in 8yo.— The moſt accurate accounts of this nobleman _ 
have been siven by CHR. AUG. SALIG. in his Hifter, Auguſt. Con feſſionis, 
tom. iii. lib. xi. p. 951. and by Gobr. ARNOLD, in a German work, 
entitled, Kirchen und Ketzer Hiſtorie, p. 720. both which authors have 

13 pleaded the cauſe of . | 
I.] See an account of SCHWENCKFELDT'sS Cabs f Faith, in Jo. 
Gur, Kocuari Bibliotheca D ee p. 457 · 
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CEN T. cannot be ſaid of his prudence and judgment. The good 
XVI. man had a natural propenſity towards fanaticiſm, and 


SECT, III. 


P, fondly imagined that he had received a divine commiſſion | 
ARTII, | 

| to propagate his opinions. He differed from LUTHER 
and the other friends of the Reformation in three points, 
which it is proper to ſelect from others of Jeſs conſequence: 
The ft of theſe points related to the doctrine concerning 
the euchariſt. SCHWENCKFELDT inverted the following 
words of CHRIST: This is my body, and inſiſted on their 


5 being thus underſtood : ** My body is THIS, 1. e. ſuch as 


„ this bread, which is broken and conſumed : a true and . 
< real food, which nouriſheth, ſatisfieth, and delighteth the 
< ſoul, My blood: 1 THIS, that i is, ſuch in its effects as the 


wine, which ſtrengthens and refreſheth the heart.” 


The poor man imagined that this wonderful doctrine had 


been revealed to him from heaven, which circumſtance 
alone is a ſufficient demonſtration of his folly. 


The ſecond point in which he differed from LuTHER, 
4 was in his hypotheſis. relating to the efficacy of the divine 
word. He denied, for example, that the external word, 
which is committed to writing in the Holy Scriptures, —” 
was endowed with the power of healing, illuminating, and 
renewing the mind ; and he aſcribed this power to the 


internal word, which, according to his notion, was CHRIST 


himſelf, His diſcourſes, however, concerning this internal 
_ wword were, as uſually happens to perſons of his turn, ſo 
full of confuſion, obſcurity, and contradiction, that it was 


difficult to find out what his doctrine pony was, and 
whether or not it reſembled that of the 
; Quakers, or was borrowed from a different ſource. 


Hiis doctrine concerning the human nature of Enna 
formed the third ſubject of debate between him and the 
Lutherans, He would not allow CHRISHs human nature, 
in its exalted ſtate, to be called a creature, or a created 

| ſubſtance, as ſuch denomination appeared to him infinitely | 
below its majeſtic dignity, united as it is, in that glorious _ 
= ſtate, with the divine eſſence. This notion of SCHWENCK- 
' FELDT bears a remarkable affinity to the doctrine of 


_ EuTYCHEs, which, however, he profeſſed to reject ; and, 


in his turn, accuſed. thoſe of Neſtorianiſm, who gave 
the denomination of. a creature to the human nature of 


XXV. An 
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XXV. An intemperate zeal, by ſtraining too far certain CENT, 
| truths, turns them into falſehood, or, at leaſt, often renders XVI. 
them the occaſion of the moſt pernicious abuſes, Aer 
ſtriking inſtance of this happened during the miniſtry of * 
LuTHER, For, while he was inſiſting upon the neceſſity The Anti 
of imprinting deeply in the minds of the people that nomians, 
_ doctrine of the goſpel, which repreſents CHRIST's merits 
as the ſource of man's ſalvation, and while he was eagerly 
employed in cenſuring and refuting the popiſh doctors, 
who mixed the /aw and goſpel together, and repreſented 
_ eternal happineſs as the fruit of legal obedience, a fanatic _ 
_ aroſe, who abuſed his doctrine by over-ſtraining it, and 
thus opened a field for the moſt dangerous errors. This 
new teacher was JOHN AGRICOLA, a native of Aifleben, 
and an eminent doctor of the Lutheran church, though 
chargeable with vanity, preſumption, and artifice; He firſt 
began to make a noiſe in the year 1538, when from the 
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_ doctrine of LUTHER, now mentioned, he took occaſion 
to declaim againſt the /aw, maintaining "that ; it was neither 
fit to be propoſed to the people as a rule of manners, nor to 

be uſed in the church as a means of inſtruction; and that 
1 --> We goſpel alone was to be inculcated and explained both in 
the churches and in the ſchools of learning. The fol- 
lowers of AGRICOLA were called Antinomians, i. e. enemies 
1 1 the law, But the fortitude, vigilance, and credit of 
Lurnkx ſuppreſſed this ſect in its very infancy; and 
AckicolA, intimidated by the oppolition of ſuch a 
rreeſpectable adverſary, acknowledged and renounced his 
pernicious ſyſtem. But this recantation does not ſeem to 
have been ſincere; fince it is ſaid, that, when his fears 
were diſpelled by the death of LuTHER, he returned to 
3 his errors, and pure: proleiytes: to his eee, . 


doctrine . 
XXVI,. The tenets of the 5 if their adver- The doe. | 
5 ſaries are to be believed, were of the molt noxious nature trine of 
and tendency; for they are ſuppoſed to have taught the Agricole wh 
5 looſeſt and moſt difſolute doctrine i in point of e and * ve. 


75 
8 5 5 
B 


w_— See Catrin. SAGITTARIUS TrtredeSs, a Hife Eeclefiaft, tom. * 
p 838.—BAVYLIH Dictionnaire, tom. ii, at the article ISLEBLUS.—CONR, 


SCHLUSSELBURGII Caralag, Hæret. lib, v.06. ARNOLD, Kirchen und 
Ketzer Hi Herie, p. 8 13. | | 
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CENT, to have maintained, that it wWas allowable to follow the | 
XVI. impulſe of every paſſion, and to tranſgreſs, without reluc= —_ 
SECT, in. tance, the divine law, provided the tranſpreflor laid Holl 
Fe CHRIST, and embraced his merits by a lively faith. 
+ Such, at leaſt, is the repreſentation that is generally 
given of their doctrine; but it ought not to be received with 
| ED too much credulity. For whoever looks into this matter 
1 with attention and impartiality, will ſoon be perſuaded, 
is that ſuch an abſurd and impious doctrine is unjuſtly laid 
to the charge-of AGRICOLA, and that the principal fault of 
this preſumptuous man lay in ſome harſh and inaccurate 
_ expreſſions, that were ſuſceptible of dangerous and per- 
nicious interpretations. By the term law he underſtood 
the Ten Commandments, promulgated under the Moſaic 
_ diſpenſation ; and he conſidered this law as enacted for the 
Jews, and not for Chriſtians, He explained, at the fame 
1 time, the term Gofpel (which he Ne e as ſubſtituted _ 
in the place of the law) in its true and extenſive ſenſe, as | | 
_ comprehending, not only the doctrine of the merits of ß 
___ CHR157, rendered ſalutary by faith, but alſo the ſublime > 
precepts of holineſs and virtue, delivered. by the divine _ 
Saviour as rules of obedience, If, therefore, we follow 
the intention of AGRICOLA, without interpreting, in a 
rigorous manner, the uncouth phraſes and improper 
expreſſions he ſo frequently and ſo injudiciouſly employed, 
his doctrine will plainly amount to this: “ That the 
Ten Commandments, publiſhed during the miniſtry of 
_ « Moses, were chiefly deſigned for the Jews, and on 
hat account might be lawfully neglected and laid aſide 
© & by Chrittians: and that it was ſufficient to explain 
with perſpicuity, and to enforce with zeal, what CHI T 
1 . and his apoſtles had taught in the New Teſtament, both _ 
„ with reſpect to the means of grace and falvation, and 
© the obligations of repentance and virtue.” The greateſt | 
part of the doctors of this century are chargeable with a 
want of preciſion and conſiſtency in expreſſing their ſen- 
timents; hence their real ſentiments have been miſunder- | 
ſtood, and opinions have been e to them which 
1 N never x entertained. : 
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The SECOND Panrod. | . 


XXVII. AFTER the death of Lurnkk, Which hap- r. III. 


pened in the year 1546, PHIL IT MELANCTHON was 8 


placed at the head of the Lutheran doctors. The merit, 8 
enius, and talents of this new chief were, undoubtedly, that. aroſe. 


great and illuſtrious ; though it muſt, at the ſame time, 2 5 | 


be confeſſed, that he was inferior to LUTHER in many nog of the 
reſpects [p], and more eſpecially in courage, ſteadfaſtneſs, Lutterann 
and perſonal authority. His natural temper was ſoft and church, be- 
flexible; his love of peace, almoſt exceſſive; and his ap- . 
prebenſions of the diſpleaſure and refontinent of men in 


be 
death of 


Luther and 
power were ſuch as betrayed a puſillanimous ſpirit. He tnat of Ne- 


was ambitious of the eſteem and friendſhip of all with lancthon. 
whom he had any intercourſe, and was abſolutely 1 inca- 
pable of employing the force of threaten: ngs, or the 

reſtraints of fear, to ſuppreſs the efforts of religious faction, 

to keep within due bounds the irregular love of novelty _ 

and change, and to ſecure to the church the obedience of 
Its members. It is alſo to be obſerved, that MELANCTHON'sS | 

_ ſentiments, on ſome points of no inconſiderable moment, 

were entirely different from thoſe of LUrHER; and it may 
not be improper to point out the principal Ane on 7 

: which they adopted different ways of thinking. | 


In the ft place, MELANCT HON was of opinion, 1 ; 


35 for the ſake of peace and concord, many things might be 
cConnived at and tolerated in the church of Rome, which 
Lur HER conſidered as abſolutely inſupportable. The 
former carried fo far the ſpirit of toleration and indulgence, 5 


as to diſcover no reluctance againſt retaining the ancient 


form of eccleſiaſtical government, and ſubmitting to the 
| dominion of the Roman pontiff, on certain conditions, : 

and in ſuch a manner, as might be without prejudice to 
the obligation and authority of all thoſe truths that. are + 
: clearly revealed in the . Seripturgs. - Sn 15 


Y li ROY It would ls be very difficult to point out the mann 


OY reſpetts in which Dr. MosuEIM affirms that LUTHER was ſaperior to 
| MELANCTHON. For if the ſingle article of courage and firmneſs of 
mind be excepted, I know no other reſpect in which Me LAN CTO 

is not ſuperior, or at leaſt equal, to LUTHER. He was certainly his 


equal in piety and virtue, and much his . in et e | 
meekneſs, « and humanity, | 
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CENT. 


XVI. 
Scr. III. 
. CART II. 


Lor ER ſeemed, in the judgment of MELANCTHON, to 
lean too much towards the oppoſite extreme [q]. Hence 
the latter inclined to think, that the ſentiments and. 
expreſſions of his colleague required to be ſomewhat 


| The HisroRv of the ae cnuxch. 
A ſecond occaſion of a diverſity of ſentiments between 


theſe two great men was furniſhed by the tenets which 
LUTHER maintained in oppoſition to the doctrines of the 
church of Rome. Such were his ideas concerning faith, 
as the only cauſe of ſalvation, concerning the neceſſity of 
1 works to our final happineſs, and man's natural in- 
capacity of promoting his own converſion. In avoiding 
the corrupt notions which were embraced by the Roman- 


catholic doctors on theſe important points of theology, 


mitigated, leſt they ſhould give a handle to dangerous 


_ abuſes, and be ee to the Propagation of pernicious 


errors. 


It may be obſerved, thir 405 that though MrlAxcrhor 


adopted the Emimente of LUTHER in relation to the 


5 N * Poe! he did r not ie their nn with 


* 1% It i is certain, that LoTaHER cornice the coctrine of Juſtifea- . 
tion by Faith to ſuch an exceſſive length, as ſeemed, though perhaps con- 
trary to his intention, to derogate not only from the neceſſity of good 
works, but even from their obligation and importance, He would not 

allow them to be c nſidered either as the conditions or means of eee 0 


nor even as a preparation for receiving it. 


liel It is ſcmewhat ſurpriſing to hear Dr. Moskziu affirming 5 
I 3 3 MELANCTHON adopted ths ſentiments of Lv THER in relation to the 5 
_ euchariſt, when the contrary is well known. It is true, in the writings 


_ of MELANCTHOXN, which were publiſhed. before the year 1529, or 


15 zo, there are paſſages, which ſhew that he had. not, as yet, tho- . 


preſence in the euchariſt. It is alſo true, that during the diſputes car- 
ried on between WEST PHAIL and CALV1n, after the death of LUTHER, 
concerning the real preſence, he did not declare himſelf in an open man- 
ner for either ſide (which, however, is a preſumptive proof of his leaning 


roughly examined the controverſy relating to the nature of CHRIS T's 


to that of CALVIN) but expreſſed his ſorrow at theſe divifions, and the 


ſpirit of animoſity by which they were inflamed, But, whoever will 
be at the pains to read the letters of MELA* CTHON to CALVIN upon 
this ſubject, or thoſe extracts of them that are colleded by Hos PIxI AN, 


in the ſecond volume of his Hiftoria Sacramentaria, p. 423 will be per- 


ſuaded, that he looked upon the doctrine of Conſubſtantiation not only as 
erroneous, but even as idolatrous; and that nothing but the fear of inn 
| flaming the preſent diviſions, and 'of not being ſeconded, prevented him 

from declaring his ſentiments N | Ses alſo Dictionnaire de Bax LE, 


art. MELancTHON, Note Ls. 


the 
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ChAp. I. The Hisrory of the Lutheran cuunen. 


tme divines of Switzerland on that ſubject, as a matter of CF N Ty: 
ſufficient moment to occaſion a breach of church-commu- _ 
nion and fraternal concord between the contending parties. , 1 . 


* 


XVI. 


SECT. IIs. 


He thought that this happy concord might be eaſily pre- _ 
_ ſerved, by expreſſing the doctrine of the cuchariſt, and 
Cuxisr's preſence in that ordinance, in general and am- 
biguous terms, which the two churches might explain 


according to their reſpective ſyſtems. 
Such were the ſentiments of MELANCTHON, which, 


though he did not entirely conceal during the life of 
Lorne, he delivered, nevertheleſs, with g great circum- 
ſpection and modeſty, yielding always to the authority of 
his colleague, for whom he had a ſincere friend{hip, and 
of whom alſo he ſtood in awe. But no ſooner were the 
eyes of LurhrR cloſed, than he inculcated with the 
greateſt plainneſs and freedom, what he had before only 
| hinted at with timorouſneſs and caution. The eminent 
rank MELANCTHON held among the Lutheran do&tors 
rendered this bold manner of proceeding extremely 
diſagreeable to many. His doctrine accordingly was 
cenſured and oppoſed; ns thus the church was deprived 
of the tra nquill! ty it had enjoyed under LUTHER, and 
exhibited an 1 ſcene of animolity, contention, and 
. diſcord. 


XXVII. The riſe of cheſs unhappy Krise maſt he The adi. 


to impoſe upon the Germans the famous edict, called the 


Inuterim. MAURICE, the new clector of CE deſirous 
to know how far ſuch an edict ought to be reſpected in his 


dominions, aſſembled the doctors of J/ittemberg and Leipfic 


in the laſt mentioned city, and propoſed this nice and 

critical ſubject to their ſerious examination. Upon this 

coccaſion MELANCTHON, complying with the ſuggeſtionss 
of that lenity and moderation that were the great and 
leading principles i in the whole courſe of his conduct and 
actions, declared it as his opinion, that, in matters of an 
5 nal ferent. nature, compliance was due to the imperial 
edicts LJ. But in the claſs of matters indifferent, this 


4 from the year 1548, when CHARLES V attempted pboriftic 
controver- 


ſy, or the 


diſputecon- 
cerning 
matters of 
an indiffr- 
rent nature. | 


[5] The piece, in which MELAancTHON and his affociates delivered. 


their ſentiments relating to things indifferent, is commonly called, in 


the German language, Das. Leipziger Interim, and was republiſhed at 
| Leipfick in S730s: by BIEK1Vs, in a work, entitled, Das LE nas Ins 


Ii + 3 bret 


im. . 7 
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CENT. aha man and his aſſociates placed many things which 


XVI, 


The HisToRY of hs Lutheran Cnoncn, | 


had appeared of the higheſt importance to LUTHER, and 


| SECT. II. could not, of conſequence, be conſidered as indifferent by 
PART U. his true diſciples It]. For he regarded as ſuch, the doctrine 
of juſtiſication by fat alone; the neceſſity of good works ta 


eternal ſalvation ; the number of the facraments ; ; the 


: juriſdiction claimed by the pope and the biſhops ; extreme 
unction; the obſervation of certain religious feſtivals and 
ſeveral ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies. Hence aroſe 
that violent ſcene of contention and diſcord, that was 
commonly called the Adiaphoriſtic [u] controverſy, which 
divided the church during many years, and proved highly 
detrimental to the progreſs of the Reformation. The de- 
fenders of the primitive doctrines of Lutheraniſm, with | 
FLacivs at their head, attacked with incredible bitterneſs 
and fury the doctors of 17, ttemberg and Leipſic, and par- 
ticularly MELANCTHON, by whoſe counſel and influence 


” every thing relating to the Interim had been conducted, 


and accuſed them of apoſtacy from the true religion, 
MELANCTHON, on the other hand, ſeconded by the zeal 
of his friends and diſciples, juſtified his conduct with the 
utmoſt ſpirit and vigour [w]. | In this unlucky debate the 
two following queſtions were principally diſcuſſed : Firſt, 
_ awhether the matters that ſeemed indifferent to Mit anotaok Þ 
 quere 2 in reality? This his adverſaries obſtinately denied 
Te Secondly, whether, in things of « an | (nap fer out nature, 


1 Le] If they ls are the true diſcipte of LUTHER, who ſubmit to 
5 kis judgment and adopt his ſentiments in theological matters, many doe 
tors of that communion, and our hiſtorian among the reſt, muſt cer- 
tainly be fuppoſed to have forfeited that title, as will abundantly appear 
| hereafter. Be that as it may, MLahcrho can ſcarcely, if at '" In 
be juſtified in placing in the claſs of things indifferent, the doctrines re- _ 
luating to faith and gæd quorks, which are the fundamental points of the 
Chriſtian religion, and, if 1 may uſe ſuch an FE, the very W 5 
on which the goſpel turns. 


LE was called Adiapborilck 3 ö and MBLANC- 3 


.  THON and his followers Aiapbor Pry from 88 e word Rp, 
| : 1 Wen ſignifies ind; ferent, 8 


[0 SCHLUSSENBURGI Catalog. Harntires: ib; xiii. —ARNOLD's 


Grman work, entitled, Xircben und Ketzer Hiſtorie, lib. xvi, cap. xxvi. | 


p. 816.——SALIG Hiſtor. 4 Confeſſ,, vol. i. p. 611. -The German work 
entitled, Unſcbuldige Nachrichten, A, 1702, p-. 339, 393. Luc. Ost- 85 


| 1 * Epitome Hiſtor. Eccleſ. ee xvi. P. $024 1 8 


(e See above, note [+] 
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and in which the intereſts of religion are not ee con- C E N T. 


cerned, it be lawful to yield to the enemies of the truth? - XV 
XXIX. This debate concerning things indifferent er. III. 
became, as might well have been expected, a fruitful 
ſource of other controverſies, which were equally detri- , aeg 
mental to the tranquillity of the church, and to the cauſe verſy fer en 
of the Reformation. The firſt to which: it gave riſe, was foot by 
the warm diſpute concerning the neceſſity of good wor bs, 
that was carried on with ſuch ſpirit againſt the rigid Lu- cerning the 
| therans, by GEORGE Major, an eminent teacher of the- neceflity of 
ology at Mitteniberg. MxlLaxcrhox had long been — 
of opinion, that the neceſſit ty of good works in order to the _ 
attainment of everlaſting ſalvation might be aſſerted and 
taught, as conformable to the truths revealed in the goſpel ; | 
and both he and his colleagues declared this to be their 
opinion, when they were aſſembled at Leipfic, in the year 
1548, to examine the famous edict already mentioned | py]. 
This declaration was ſeverely cenſured by the rigid diſciples 
of LUTHER, as contrary to the doctrine and ſentiments of 
their chief, and as conformable both to the tenets and 
_ Intereſts of the church of Rome; N but it found an able 
defender in Major, who, in the year 1552, maintained 
the neceſſity of good works againſt the extravagant aſſertions 
of AMsDpORFT. Hence aroſe a new controverſy between 
the rigid and moderate Lutherans, which was carried on 
with that keenneſs and animoſity, that were peculiar to all 
debates of a religious nature during this century, In the 
courſe of this warm debate, Aus DORF was fo far tran- 
| ſported and infatuated by his exceſſive zeal for the doc- 
trine of LUTHER, as to maintain, that good works were an 
impediment to ſalvation ; from which imprudent and odious 
expreſſion the flame of controverſy received new fuel, and 
broke forth with redoubled fury. On the other band. 
Major complained of the malice or ignorance of his | 
_ adverſaries, who explained his doctrine in a manner quite 
different from that in which he intended it ſhould be 
| underſtood ; and, at length, he renounced it entirely, that 
he might not appear fond of wrangling, or be looked 
upon as a diſturber of the peace of the church. This ſtep 
5 Ad not, however, put. + an end to the debate, which was 


PAR T II. 


George. 


w_ 
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CENT. ſtill carried on, until it was terminated at laſt by the Form 
©" EB, of concord [2 J. 1 
SECT. III. 


PA ar it XXX. From the ſame ſource that e the diſpute 


concerning the neceſſity of good works, aroſe the fynergi- 


The ſyner- ſtical controverſy. The Synergi/ts [a], whoſe doctrine was 
giſticalcon- almoſt the ſame with that of the Semi-pelagians, denied 
that God was the only agent in the converſion of ſinful | 

man; and affirmed, that man co- operated with divine grace 
in the accompliſhment of this ſalutary purpoſe. Here alſo 
MELANCTHON renounced the doctrine of LUTHER ; at 
leaſt, the terms he employs, in expreſſing his ſentiments | 
concerning this intricate ſubject, are ſuch as LUTHER | 
would have rejected with horror; for in the conference at 
Leipſic, already mentioned, the former of theſe great men 


did not ſcruple to affirm, chat God drew to himſelf and con- 


verted adult perſons in ſuch a manner, that the powerful | 


impreſſion of his grace was accompanied with a certain cor- 


reſpondent action of their will. The friends and OPS - 
of MELANCTHON adopted this manner of ſpeaking, and 
uſed the expreſſions of their maſter to deſcribe the nature 


of the divine agency in man's converſion. But this re- 
preſentation of the matter was far from being agreeable to 


the rigid Lutherans. They looked upon it as ſubverſive 

of the true and genuine doctrine of LUTHER, relating to 
the abſolute ſervitude of the human will J, and the total 
inability of man to do any good action, or to bear any part 
in his own converſion; and hence they oppoſed the 
Fynergiſts, or Semi- pelagians, with the utmoſt animoſity and 
| bitterneſs. The principal ee in this e 


"ret SCHLUSSENBURG, lib, vii. Catal. Horetew Ante bi Hip. 
 Fcelefin, lib. XV1. Cap, xxvii. p-. 822.— Jo. Mus! Prælection in Ferm. 

Concord. p. 18 . AR N GRE VII Memoria Jon. WESTPHALI, p. 166. 
la] As this controverſy turned upon the co-operation of the a 
- will with the divine grace, the perſons, who maintained this joint- 


agency, were called Veit, from a Greek word {our tre), 8 8888 ge 


nifies co-operation, 


l The doctrines of abſolute predeflination, irreſi 2 grace, and 

5 Ks impotence, were. never carried to a more exceſſive length, nor 
maintained with a more virulent ohſtinacy, by any divine, than they 

were by LUTHER. But in theſe times he has very few followers i in this 

1 es even among thoſe that n bis name. 
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Conflict were STRIGELIUS, who defended the ſentiments E N T. 


of MELANCTHON with ſingular dexterity and perſpicuity, XVI. 


and FLacivus, who maintained the ancient doctrine of SECT- II. 


LUTHER : of theſe doctors, as alſo of the ſubject of their 1. 


debate, a farther account will be given preſently [e]. 


XXVXI. During theſe diſſenſions, a new academy was Placius, by 


founded at Jena by the dukes of Saxe-Meimar, the ſons of his intem- 


the famous JOHN FREDERICK, whoſe unſucceſsful wars P*rate zeal, 


with the emperor CHARLES V. had involved him in ſo * ny diviſions. 


many calamities, and deprived him of his electoral domi- in the 
nions. The noble founders of this academy, having church. 
deſigned it for the bulwark of the proteſtant religion, as 5 
was taught and inculcated by LUTHER, were particularly 


careful in chooſing ſuch profeſſors and divines as were re- 


markable for their attachment to the genuine doctrine of 


that great reformer, and their averſion to the ſentiments 
of thoſe moderate Lutherans, who had attempted, by 


certain modifications and corrections, to render it leſs 
harſh and diſguſting. And as none of the Lutheran 


doctors were ſo eminent, on account of their uncharitable 


and intemperate zeal for this ancient doctrine, as Mar- 


THEw FLaclus, the virulent enemy of MELANCTHON, 


and all the Philippi its, he was appointed in the year 1557, 


- profeſſor of divinity at Jena. The conſequences of this 


nomination were, indeed, deplorable. For this turbulent 


and impetuous man, e nature had formed with an 
uncommon propenſity to foment diviſions and propagate 
diſcord, did not only revive all the ancient controver- 


ſies that had diſtracted the church, but alſo excited new 5 


debates; and ſowed, with ſuch avidity and ſucceſs, thge 
: ſeeds of contention lite the divines of Weimar and 
| thoſe of the electorate of Saxony, that a fatal ſchiſm in the 
Lutheran church was apprehended by many of its wiſeſt 


members [d]. And, indeed, this ſchiſm would have been 


: inevitable, if the machinations and intrigues of 45 LACIUS : 


T7 See dete nene Catal, Hari lib. v.. Aun orb. . 
bes Eeccleſ. lib, xvi. cap. xxviii. p. 826,—PBAYLE Dictionnaire, at the 
article SYNERGISTES,—SAL1G. Hiſtor. Auguſt, Confelſ. vol. iii, p. 474. 
587. 830,—MUSZ1 Prælect. in Formulam Concordiæ, p. 88. 

[4] See the famous letter of AUG us Tus, eleQor of — concern- 
ing FLACIUS and his malignant attempts, Which is publiſhed by ARM, 

- AVIV, in we Memcria Jeb. Wefiphaii, p. 393. | 
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other religious cdicts and articles of faith, that were in 
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had produced the deſired effect. For in the year 1559, he 
perfuaded the dukes of Saxe-Weimar to order a refutation 


of the errors that had crept into the Lutheran church, 


and particularly of thoſe that were imputed to the follow- 
ers of MELANCTHON, to be drawn up with care, to be 


promulgated. by authority, and to be placed among the 


force in their dominions. But this pernicious deſign of 


_ dividing the church proved abortive ; for the other Luthe- 
ran princes, who acted from the true and genuine principles 
of the Reformation, diſapproved of this ſeditious book, 
from a juſt apprehenſion of its tendency to increaſe the 
preſent troubles, and to augment, inſtead of enen 
the calamities of the church [e]. : 
XXXII. This theological ele vindled the flame = 
of diſcord and perſecution even in the church of Saxe- 
Meimar, and in the univerſity of Jena, to which he belonged, 
by venting his fury againſt STRIGELIVS [V J, the friend 
and diſciple of MELANCTHON. This moderate divine 
adopted, in many things, the ſentiments of his maſter, and 
maintained, particularly, in his public lectures, that the 
human will, when under the influence of the divine grace 
leading it to repentance, was not totally anactive, but bore 
a certain part in the ſalutary work of its converſion. In 
conſequence of this doctrine, he was accuſed by FLacivs, 
of Synergiſin, at the court of Saxe-Weimar ; and by the 
onder of the prince was caſt into priſon, where he was 
treated with ſeverity and rigour. He was at length de- 
 hvered from this confinement in the year 1562, and allowed 
to reſume his former vocation, in conſequence of a de- 
dlaration of his real ſentiments, which, as he alleged, had 
been greatly miſrepreſented. This declaration, however, 
did not either decide or terminate the controverſy; ſince 
S rRIOELIVs ſeemed rather to conceal his erroneous ſenti- 
ments ls] under ambiguous nerd than 1 to rendunce 30 


| The FRE 
between 
Flacius and 
Strigelius. 


n hate: Hiſtoria int, 2 vol. iii. p. 476. 


I /] See the writers cited in the preceding notes; and alſo BaYLP's | 


| | Diltiarary at the article STRIGELIUS. 


| (>| g] The ſentiments of STRIGELIUS were 155 I have reaſon to 5 
believe, very erroneous in the judgment of Dr. Mos HEIM, nor are they 
ſuch in the 0 of the e part of the garde doctors at this 


8 day. 
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of his days; and appeared ſo unſettled in his religious 

_ opinions, that it is really doubtful whether he is to be 
placed among the followers of LUTHER or CaLvin, 7 
XXXIII. The iflue, however, of this controverſy, Some par- 


Cnay. I. The HisToryY of the Lutheran Cnuncn, 00 
them entirely. And indeed he was ſo conſcious of this c E N T. 
' himſelf, that, to avoid being involved in new calamities 6 oder wo. 
and perſecutions, he retired from Jena to Leipfic, and p I. 

from Leipfic to Heidelberg, where he ſpent the remainder # 


which FLacivs had kindled with ſuch an intemperate 8 of 
zeal, proved highly detrimental] to his own reputation and trad Sug 


ö p ; ; _- is carried on 
influence in particular, as well as to the intereſts of the y, 


by Flacius 


| Lutheran church in general. For while this vehement at Saxe- 
diſputant was aſſailing his adverſary with an inconſiderate Weimar. 


ardour, he exaggerated ſo exceſſively the ſentiments, which 


he looked upon as orthodox, as to maintain an opinion of 
tha moſt monſtrous and deteſtable kind; an opinion which 
made him appear, even in the judgment of his warmeſt 
friends, an odious Heretic, and a corrupter of the true 
religion. In the year 1560, a public diſpute was held at 
Meimar, between him and STRIGELIUS, concerning the _ 
natural powers and faculties of the human mind, and their 
influence in the converſion and conduct of the true 
Chriſtian. In this conference the latter ſeemed to attri - 
bute to unaſſiſted nature, too much, and the former, too 
little. The one looked upon the fall of man, as an event 
that extinguiſhed, in the human mind, every virtuous 
tendency, every noble faculty, and left nothing behind it 
but univerſal darkneſs and corruption. The other main- 
tained, that this degradation of the powers of nature was 
buy no means univerſal or entire; that the will retained 
ſtill ſome propenſity to worthy purſuits, and a certain 
degree of activity that rendered it capable of attainments _ 
in virtue. STRIGELIUS, who was well acquainted with _ 
the wiles of a captious philoſophy, propoſed to defeat his 
__ adverſary by puzzling him, and addreſſed to him, with that 
view, the following queſtion : JFhether original fin, or the 
corrupt habit which the human ſoul contrafed by the fall, is to 
bie placed in the claſs of $UBSTANCES or ACCIDENTS? | 
 FLacivs anſwered with unparalleled imprudence and 
temerity, that it belonged to the former; and maintained, 


to his dying hour, this moſt extravagant and dangerous 


: : propolition, | that original fra is the very ſubſtance of human 


nature. 
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CEN T, nature. Nay, ſo invincible was the obſtinacy with which 
VV. he perſevered in this. ſtrange doctrine, that he choſe to re- 
ves MI: nounce all worldly honours and advantages rather than 
3 "- depart from it. It was condemned by the greateſt and 
ſoundeſt part of the Lutheran church, as a doctrine that 
bore no ſmall affinity to that of the Manichzans. But. on 
the other hand, the merit, erudition, and credit of Fr acivs 
| procured him many refpectable patrons and able defenders 
among the moſt learned doctors of the church, who em- 


braced his ſentiments, and maintained his cauſe with the 


_ greateſt ſpirit and zeal, of whom the moſt eminent were 
CYRIAC SPANGENBERG, Chats. TOPHER IRENAUS , and 3 
B en E : 
The conſe- XXXIV. It is ſcarcely pollible to | imagine how much 8 
| 3 the Lutheran church ſuffered from this new diſpute in all 
| from the thoſe places where its contagion had reached, and how 
imprudence detrimental it was to the progreſs of Lutheranifm among 


ol Flacius. thoſe who ſtill adhered to the religion of Rome, For the 


flame of diſcord ſpread far and wide; it was communicated _ 
even to thoſe churches which were erected in popiſh f 


countries, and particularly in the Auſtrian territories, 5 
under the gloomy ſhade ef a dubious toleration; and it ſo 
animated the Lutheran paſtors, though ſurrounded on all 
| fides by their cruel adverſaries, that they could neither be 
reſtrained by the dictates of prudence nor by the ſenſe of 


danger [i. Many are of opinion, that an ignorance of | 


philoſophical diſtinctions and definitions threw FLACIUS 
inconſiderately into the extravagant hypotheſis he main- 
 bained with ſuch obſtinacy, and that his greateſt Hereſy” | 


(20 SCHLUSSENBURG. Cotaley,. Able lib. TH —Tbe Life of FUA-". 
cis, written in German by RIT TE, and publithed in Svo at France 
Pert, in the year 1725 —SALIG, Hiſtor. Aug. Confeſſion, vol. iii. p. 59 3. 
 —ARvOLDI Hifler Ecclęſiaſt. lib. xvi cap. XXix. p. 829,—MUs Ei! 
Prelef in Formul. Concordia, p. 29.— Jo. GEORGIL LEUCKFELDIL | 
Hiſtoria Spangenbergenſis. —For a particular account of the diſpute, that 


was held publicly at Weimar, ſee. the German work entitled, Un ſchuld, e 


| Natbricht, p-: 383 
[3] See a German work of BERN, Raurack, entite, 25 fecks : 
> zu dem Ewangeliſch. Oeſterrich, p. 25. 29. 32. 74. 43, 64. Tbe 
ſame author ſpeaks of the friends of F AcIius in ele, and particu- 
larly of IX EN Rus, in his Preſbyteral. Auſtriace, p. 60 For an account oC -. 
_ CALESTINE, ſee the German work. mentioned at the end of the preced= | et 
ing note. . | EY 


a 
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was no more than a fooliſh attachment to an unuſual term. CEN 7. 
But FLacivs ſeems to have fully refuted this plea in his XVI. 
behalf, by declaring boldly, in ſeveral parts of his writings, | app 2 
that he knew perfectly well the philoſophical ſignification ee 
and the whole energy of the word ſulſlance, and was 1% 
no means ignorant of the conſequences that would be 
drawn from the doctrine he had embraced [4]. Be that 
as it may, we cannot but wonder at the ſenſeleſs and 
exceſſive obſtinacy of this turbulent man, who choſe 
rather to ſacrifice his fortune, and diſturb the tranquillity 
of the church, than to abandon a word, which was en- 
tirely foreign to the ſubject in debate, and renounce __ 
hypotheſis, "that was compoſed of the moſt Fee con- 
tradictions. 8 
XXXV. The laſt conttoverſy hat we ſhall mention, of1 The dit. 
.f -thole.that were occaſioned by the exceſſive lenity of putes kin 
F MELANCTHON, was ſet on foot by OsSIANDER, in the noel 
i year 1549, and produced much diſcord and animoſity _ 
the church. Had its firſt founder been yet alive, his 
influence and authority would have ſuppreſſed in their birth 
| theſe wretched diſputes; nor would OSIANDER, WhO 


N a - 

8 3 "ut 

o Ne FN e % 
l 


ſingularity were the principal lines in Os1anDeR's 


_ character; he loved to ſtrike out new notions ; but his 
views eren always involved in an intricate obſcurity. 

* The diſputes that aroſe concerning the [nterim, induced . 
him to retire from Nuremberg, where he had exerciſed the _ 
paaſtoral charge, to Konigſberg, where he was choſen 

profeſſor of divinity. In this new ſtation he began his 
academical functions, by propagating notions concerning 
the Divine Image, and the nature of Repentance, very 
different from the doctrine that LUTHER had taught on ge 

| theſe intereſting ſubjects; and, not contented with this . To { 

deviation from the common racks he e e in e 


deſpiſed the moderation of MEL aNcTHON, have dared 
=: either to publiſh or defend his crude nd chimerical 
= opinions within the reach of LUTHER. Arrogance and 


(ei This will, appear evident | to ſuch as will be at the pains to contalt o 
the letters which WESTPHAL wrote to his friend FLACIUS, in order 
to perſuade him to abſtain from the uſe of the word ſabſtance, with the 


anſwers of the latter. icſe Letters and ANSWERS are publiſhed by | 
ARNOLD GREY1US, an is Memoria 10. WESTPHALL, p. 186. 


e e the 


— Ore ng - 
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the year 1550, to introduce conſiderable alterations and 


corrections into the doctrine that had been generally 


Seer. IM. received in the Lutheran church with reſpect to the means 
of our juſtification before God. When we examine his 
_ diſcuſſion of this important point, we ſhall find it much 


more eaſy to perceive the opinions he rejected, than to 


underſtand the ſyſtem he had invented or adopted; for, as 
was but too uſual in this age, he not only expreſſed his 
notions in an obſcure manner, but ſeemed moreover per- 


petually in contradiction with himſelf. His doctrine, 
| however, when carefully examined, will appear to amount 


to the following propoſitions : ** Cuxisr, conſidered in 
- 66: his Saw Mae only, could not, by his obedience to 
the divine law, obtain juſtification, and pardon for 
e ſinners ; neither can we be juſtified before God by 


c embracing and applying to ourſelves through faith the 


«righteouſneſs and obedience of the man CHRIST. It is 
_ © only through that eternal and effential righteouſneſs, which 
„ dwells in CHRIST conſidered as God, and which reſides _ 
s in his divine nature, that is united to the human, that 
„ mankind can obtain compleat juſtification. Man be- 
© comes a partaker of this divine righ teouſneſs. by faith; 
“ ſince it is in conſequence of this uniting principle that 
„ CkRIST dwells in the heart of man, with his divine 
é righteouſneſs; now wherever this divine ri ighteouſneſs 
© dwells, there God can behold no ſin, and therefore, 
s when it is preſent with CHRIST in the hearts of the 
e &. regenerate, they are, on its account, conſidered by the 
© Deity as righteous, although they be ſinners, Moreover, 
© this divine and juſtifying e of CHRIST excites 
* the faithful to the purſuit of holineſs and to the practice 
c of virtue.“ This doctrine was zcalouſly oppoſed by the 
moſt eminent doCtors of the Lutheran church, and, in a 
more eſpecial manner, by MzLAncTHON and his col- 
leagues. On the other hand, Os1ANDER and his ſenti- 
ments were ſupported by perfors of conſiderable weight, 
But, upon the death of this rigid and fanciful divine, the 
flame of controverſy ly was cooled, and dwindled by degrees 


| into nothing [1]. 


£21 See gent bezeugt Catalogus Renee. lib. vi.—ARNOLDL 


Hi ifor, Ecilef, lib, xvi. cap. xxiv. 25 Enn. HART KNOCH 
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XXXVI. The doctrine of OsranDER, concerning the CENT. 


method of being juſtified before God, appeared fo abſurd XVI. 
to STANCARUS, profeſſor of Hebrew at Konigfberg, that he SET. III. 


undertook to refute it. But while this turbulent and. * 


impetuous doctor was exerting all the vehemence of his 74, 3 
zeal againſt the opinion of his colleague, he was hurried, excited bx 
by his violence, into the oppoſite extreme, and fell into an Stancarus. 
hypothefis, that appeared equally groundleſs, and not leſs 
dangerous in its tendency and conſequences, OSIANDER 
had maintained, that the man CHRIST, in his character of 
moral agent, was obliged to obey, for himſelf, the divine 
Jaw, and therefore could not by the imputation of this 
| obedience obtain righteouſneſs or juſtification for others. 
From hence he concluded, that the Saviour of the world 
had been empowered, not by his character as man, but by 
his nature as. God, to make expiation for our fins, and 
\ reconcile us to the favour of an offended Deity, STAN- 
' CARUS, on the other hand, excluded entirely CurisT's 
divine nature from all concern in the ſatisfaction he made, 
and in the redemption he procured for oftending mortals, 
and maintained, that the ſacred office of a mediator between 
God and man belonged to JIEsus, conſidered in his human 
nature alone. Having perceived, however, that this doctrine 
expoſed him to the enmity of many divines, and even ren- 
dered him the object of popular reſentment and indignation, 
he retired from Konig ſberg into Germany, and from thence 
into Poland, where Ke excited no {mall commotions Ln], ; 


| Predfcb Kirchen-Hiſtorie, p. 3 : Hiſtria 48 Confoſſim. 

tom. ii, p. 922. The judgment that was formed of this controverſy, _ 
by the divines of Wittemberg, may be ſeen in the German work, entitled, 

Dnſcbuldige Nachrichten, p. 141, and that of the doors of Copenbavis: in 

der Daniſcben Bibliotbec. part vii. p. 150. where there is an ample liſt of 

the writings publiſhed on this ſubject. To form a juſt idea of the inſo- 

lence and arrogance of Os AN DEA, thoſe who underſtand the German 

| language will do well to conſult Auen * Naremberg. Diterims- Hi W's, : 

© P. 44. 59, 60, &c. | | 


[n] See a German work of Cur, HARTEXOCH, entitled, Prevffich 


| Kirken Tchichte, p. 340,—SCHLUSSELBURGII Catal 02 eee lib. K. : 


Dictionnaire du BAYLE, at the article STANCARU< Before the arrival 


of STANCARUS at Konig ſberg, in the year 1548, he had lived for ſome 
time in Switzerland, where alſo he had occaſioned religious diſputes ; - 
for he adopted ſeveral doQrines of LUTHER, particularly that concern- 


ing the virtue and efficacy of the ſacraments, which were rejected by the N 


= Swifs and Griſons, dee the Mm W tom. v. p. 44. 490, 


7771 
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2 her alſo he concluded his days in the Fear 


n. All thoſe who had the hue: of virtue and 5 


the advancement of the Reformation really at heart, looked 


with an impatient ardour for an end to theſe bitter and 


uncharitable contentions; and their deſires of peace and 


concord in the church were ſtill increaſed by their per- 


ceiving the induftrious aſſiduity with which Rome turned 


theſe unhappy diviſions to the advancement of her in- 


tereſts. But during the life of MELancTHoN, who was 


principally concerned in theſe warm debates, no effectual 


method could be found to bring them to a concluſion. 


The death of this great man, which happened in the year 
1560, changed, indeed, the face of things, and enabled 
_ thoſe who were diſpoſed to terminate the preſent conteſts, 
to act with more reſolution, and a ſurer proſpect of ſucceſs, 
than had accompanied their former efforts. Hence it was, 
that, after ſeveral vain attempts, AUGUusTUs elector of 
| Saxony, and JohN WILLIAM, duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
ſummoned the moſt eminent doCtors of both the contend» = 
ing parties to meet at Altenburg in the year 1568, and there 


to propoſe in an amicable manner and with a charitable _ 


' ſpirit their reſpective opinions, that thus it might be ſeen 


how far a reconciliation was poſſible, and what was . 


the moſt probable method of bringing it about. But the 

intemperate zeal and warmth of the diſputants, with other 
unlucky circumſtances, blaſted the fruits that were expected 
from this conference [o]. Another method of reſtoring 
aq" oy: and union amon ng. the members of the Lutheran 


5 497, "Far an account of the a bs 1 in Poland W 


21556, ſee BULLINGER, in Jo. Cons, FUESLINL Centuria 1. ala. 
Ml Reformator. Helwetic. ſcriptar. p. 371. 459. 


flu] The main argument alleged by STANCARUS, in favour « 5 
his hypotheſis, was this, that, if CHRIST was e e by his divine 
8 nature only, then it followed evidently, that even conſidered as God, he 


was inferior to the Father; and thus, according to him, the doctrine of 


his adverſary OSIANDER led directly to the Unitarian ſyſtem; This 5 


difficulty, Which was preſented with great ſubtilty, engaged many to 


ſtrike into a middle road, and to maintain that both the divine and hu- 


man natures of CHRIST were immediately concerned } in the work. of Re- 


. 1500. 


le] Cas p. SAGITTARI IntreduStio ad Fs Ecelefafticom, part big 5 


church. 


Ctiko, 1. The „ tire of the Lutheran CHURCH. LT 
church was therefore propoſed; and this was, that a c ENT. 


employed in compoſing a Form of doctrine, in which all 
the controverſies, that divided the church, ſhould be ter- 
minated and decided; and that this new compilation, as 
| ſoon as it was approved of by the Lutheran princes and 
cConſiſtories, ſhould becloathed with eccleſiaſtical authority, 


and added to the fymbolical [p] or ſtandard-books of the 


eminent and ſhining reputation, had been employed ſo 


the project they had formed; fo that ANDREZ, under the 

ſhade of ſuch a powerful protection and patronage, exerted 
all his zeal, travelled through different parts of 1 
negocſĩated alternately with courts and ſynods, and took | 
| all the meaſures which prudence could ſuggeſt, in order 
to render the Form, that he was pete e 
5 acceptable. 


eritical deſign, were perſuaded that no time ought to be Crypto- 

loſt in bringing it into execution, when they perceived the Caluiniſts, 

imprudence and temerity of the diſciples of MELANCTHON, 

and the changes they were attempting to introduce into of Cal- 
the doctrine of the church. For his ſon-in-law PEUCER viniſm, 
1 * who was a e and profeſſor of natural philoſo-. 


dees culledtion or ce ' pilation.) the books hien contain mar: articles 1 
8 faith and rules of diſcipline. e Is 028 as 


mark of diſtinction, was one of the wiſeſt, moſt amiable, and moſt 
learned men that adorned the annals of German literature during this 
century, as the well known hiſtory of his life, and the conſiderable num- 

ber of his medical, mathematical, moral, and theological writings, abun- 
: dantly teſtify, Nor was he more remarkable for his merit, than for his 
ſufferings, After his genius and virtues had rendered him the favourite 


 HWittemberg, he felt, in a terrible manner, the effects of the bigotry and | 
0 2 of the rigid Lutherans, who, on account of his denying the cor- _ 


f 


certain number of wiſe and moderate divines ſhould be 5 bow 
ECT. 
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Lutheran church, JamEs ANDREZ, profeſſor at Tubingen, 
whoſe theological abilities had procured him the moſt 


: = g 


early as the year 1569, in this critical and difficult under- 
taking, by the ſpecial command of the dukes of Mirtemberg 
and Brunſwick, The elector of Saxony [q], with ſeveral 
perſons of diſtinction, embarked with theſe two princes in 


XXXVIII. The . aba in he new and. The Ns. 


or, ſecret 
favourers 
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[9] AvGus Tus, --.: 
ae . ow PEUCER, whom Dr. | Moserm mentions without any fy 


FFP 


of the elector of Saxony, and placed him at the head of the univerſity of 


Vor. * — . — hon phy 
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CENT; phy at IVittemberg, together with the divines of Vi tremberg 
XVI. and Leipfick, encouraged by the approbation and relying 
" Cc. WL on the credit of CRAcovivs chancellor of Dreſden, and of 
T u. ſeveral eccleſiaſties and perſons of diſtinction at the Saxon 
court, aimed at nothing leſs than aboliſhing the doctrine of 
| ' __ LuTHER concerning the euchariſt and the perſon of 
EEE : _ Cur1sT, with a deſign to ſubſtitute the ſentiments of CATI- 
"= VV in its place. This new reformation was attempted in 
Saxony in the year 1570, and a great variety of clandeſtine 
: 9 arts and ſtratagems were employed in order to bring it to 
1 a happy and ſucceſsful iſſue. What the ſentiments of ME- 
| LANCTHON concerning the eucharift were, towards the 
concluſion of his days, appears to be extremely doubtful. 
It is however certain, that he had a ftrong inclination to 
DO forma coalition between the Saxons and Calviniſts, though 
OR be was prevented, by the irreſolution and timidity of his 
[natural character, from attempting openly this much de- 
—_— fired union. PEUCER, and the other diſciples of ME- 
_—_ LANCTHON already mentioned, made a public profeſſion 
1 5 of the doctrine of CALviN; and though they had much 
= maore ſpirit and courage than their ſoft and yielding maſter, 
* Feet they wanted his circumſpection and prudence, which 
F were not lefs neceſſary to the accompliſhment of their de- 
1 ſigęns. Accordingly, in the year 1571, they publiſned 
= En WM the German language a work, entitled, Stereoma [5], and 
1 vbOther writings, in which they openly declared their diſſent 
from the doctrine of LUTHER concerning the Euchari/t 
3 85 ws: the Peron of CHRIST L. 1 and, that 7 with er exe- 


| | | por a e of euntsr i in 8 3 united; with Pb 9 erte * © | | 
= db deprive him of the favour of his ſovereign, and procured his impriſon?s 
—_ ment. His confinement, which laſted ten years, was accompanied with _ 
1 „ all poſſible circumſtances of ſeverity. dee MELCHIOR. . * 9 
1 . e Mea: cor. Germanor, © SO | | 


| | ; | 2 {s] A term which Synifies e bs WIE . 

ST le | The learned hiſtorian ſeems to deviate he TE his uſual 5 

i e 75 dect. The authors of the book, entitled, Stertoma, did not declare 1 

| their difſent from the doctrine of LuTAER, but from the extravagant 3 

El. z | inventions of ſome of his ſucceſſors, This great man, in his controverſy | 

EI. With ZUINGLE, had, indeed, thrown out ſome unguarded expreſſions, 8 

1 | that ſeemed t0-imply a belief of the omnipreſence of the body of CHRIST; 
- TIN e but he became ſenſible, afterwards, that this opinion was attended with 

. 3 great difficulties, and particularly that it ought not to be made uſe of as 

| FEE | | A Perf of CHRIST'S corpora! preſence in the euchariſt *, But this abſurd 


* En” oo, | . ® See LUTHER opp. tom, vüi. . 375. Edit, Tue I _ 
bo —— e cute — 
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cute their purpoſes with greater facility, introduced into c E N T. 

the ſchools a Catechiſm, compiled by PEZELIUs, which XVI. 1 
was favourable to the ſentiments of CALvIN. As this bold 1 III. 

& T II. 
ſtep excited great commotions and debates in the church 


. 


 AvevusTvus held at Dreſden, in the year 1571, a ſolemn 
convocation of the Saxon divines, and of all other perſons 
concerned in the adminiſtration of eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
” __ and commanded them to adopt his opinion in relation to 
I the euchariſt 2]. The aſſembled doCtors complied with 
> this order in appearance; but their compliance was feign- 
ed [a0]; for, on their return to the places of their abode, 
they reſumed their original deſign, purſued it with 
aſſiduity and zeal, and by their writings, as alſo by their 
public and private inſtructions, endeavoured to aboliſh the 


hypotheſis was renewed, after the death of LUTHER, by TINMAN and 
WESTRHaL, and was dreſſed up, in a ſtill more ſpecious and plauſible _ 
form, by Bat x us, CHEMNITZ, and ANDREZA, who maintained, be 
Communication of the properties of CHRIST'S divinity to bis buman nature, in the _ 
manner that it was afterwards adopted by the Lutheran church. This 
ſtrange ſyſtem gave occaſion to the book, "entitled Stere:ma, in which EY 
doctrine of LUTHER was reſpeRed, and the inventions alone of his 
ſucceſſors renounced, and in which the authors declared plainly, that 
they did not adopt the ſentiments of ZUINGLz or CaLVIN ; nay, that 
they admitted the real and ſubſtantial we of CanusT* 8 body and | 
blood in the euchariſt. = 3 
T lu] In this paſſage, compared with what follows; Dr. MOSHEIM mY 
ſeems to maintain, that the opinion cf AUGUSTUS, which he impoſed 7 
upon the afſembled divines, was in favour of the adverſaries of MELANC-_ 
THON, and in direct oppoſition to the authors of the Sterecma. But 
2 here he has committed a palpable overſight, The convocation of Dreſden, 
| 7 N in the year 1571, inſtead of approving or maintaining the doctrine of 
„ _ the rigid Lutherans, drew up, on the contrary, a form of 48. eemert ( for- 
mus conje nſus) in which the omripreſence or zbiguity of CHR1ST's body was 
dlenied, and which was, indeed, an abridgment of the book, entitled, 
5 e So that the tranſactions at Dreſden were entirely favourable to 
the moderate Lutherans, who embraced openly and fincerely (and not by 
| ad a feigned conſent (ſabdole) as our hiſtorian remarks) the ſentiment of the 1 8 | — 
— celector Au us rus, who, at that time, patronized the diſciples of Me - _ —_ 
| LANCTHON, This prince, it is true, ſeduced by the crafty and artful _ 0 | 
” infnuations of the Ubiquitarians, of rigid Lutherans, who made him be 
ſlicve that the ancient doctrines of the church were in danger, changed 
|  fides ſoon after, and was puſhed on to the moſt violent and perſecuting 
meaſures, of which the convocation cf W was the fr a ep, and the 
| Ferm of Concord the unhappy iſſue. . 
1 o] The compliance was ſincere, but the order was very ce 


rent EAR that mentioned by our 7 author ; 3 28 Kerben from the prece ding : 
note. | | | | 
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ancient doctrine of the Saxons, relating to the preſence of 
CUHRISTr's body in that holy ſacrament. The elector, in- 


formed of theſe proceedings, convened anew the Saxon 


= doors, and held, in the year 1574, the famous convoca- 


5 tion of Torgaw x], where, after a ſtrict enquiry into the 


the interceſſion of the prince of Anhalt, who had given his 
daughter in marriage to AUGUSTUS, he retired to Zerg, 


The rom 


of Concord, 


_ doctrines of thoſe, who from their ſecret attachment to 
the ſentiments of the Swiſs divines were called Crypt9- 
_ Calvinifts y], he committed ſome of them to priſon, ſent 


others into baniſhment, and engaged a certain number bj 
the force of the ſecular arm to change their ſentiments. 
Puck, who had been principally concerned in mode- 
rating the rigour of ſome of LUTHER's doctrines, felt, in 
a more eſpecial manner, the dreadful effects of the elector's 


ſeverity. For he was confined to a hard priſon, where he 


lay in the moſt affecting circumſtances of diſtreſs until the 5 


year 1585, when, having obtained his liberty, through 


where he ended his days in peace bay... 5 


XXXIX. The ſchemes of the eee or 
+ ſecret abettors of Calviniſm, being thus diſconcerted, the 
elector of Saxony, and the other princes who had entered 
into his views, redoubled their zeal and diligence in pro- 
moting the Form of Concord that has been already men- 
tioned. Accordingly, various conferences were held, |, 
paratory to this important undertaking ; and, in the year 
= 570, while the Saxon divines were convened at Tg 


wy [x]. It i is to be fed.” this werd were but Ie of the Saxon 
- doftors convened at Torgaw by the ſummons of the elector; a ſmall num- 
ber this, to give law to the Lutheran church, For an aceount of the: 
declaration drawn up by this aſſembly, on the points relating to the re- 
ee of CHRIST's bedy in the euchariſt, the omnipreſence of that body, and 
the oral manducation of the fleſh and blood of the aivine Saviour ; 4 8 Ho S- | 


PINLANI Concordia Diſcors, p. 29. 
[u] i. e. Hidden or diſguiſed Calvinias, * 
. [z] See SCHI,USSELBURGII Theologia Calviniflica lib. ii. p. 207. 


. ii. Prof. & p. 1—22. 52— 57. 69. lib. iv. p. 246.—HUTTE&E 
Concordia Concors, cap. i—viii.—ARNOLDI Hiftor, Ecclefiaſt, lib. xvi. 
cap. xxxil. p. 389—295. —LoscHERI Hiſtoria mot:nm inter Luiberanos : ; 
_ Reformat, part II. p. 176. part III. p. 1.—All theſe are writers favour- 


able to the rigid Lutherans ; ſee therefore, on the other fide, CAS p. 


PEUCERI Piſtorta Car, um et Liberationis Divine, vy hich was | piblithed i in 
0 at Zurich, in the Your 1608 by PEZELIUS, 


by 
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: | by the order of AUGUSTUS, a treatiſe was compoſed by © E N T. 
5 James ANDRE, with. a deſign to heal the diviſions of Th D 
* the Lutheran church, and as a preſervative againſt the Pare] I. 1 
opinions of the Reformed doors (a]. This production, 
which received the denomination of the Book of Torgau, 
from the place where it was compoſed, having been care- 
fully examined, reviewed, and corrected, by the greateſt | 
part of the Lutheran doRors i in Carman the matter was 
again propoſed to the deliberations of a ſelect number of 
divines, who met at Berg, a Benedictine monaſtery in the 
neighbourhood of Magdeburg [4]. Here all things relat- 
ing to the intended project were accurately weighed, the 
opinions of the aſſembled doctors carefully diſcufled, and 
the reſult of all was the famous Form of Concord, which 
has made fo much noiſe in the world. The perſons who 
aſſiſted ANDREZ in the compolition of this celebrated 
Work, or at leaſt in the laſt peruſal of it at Berg, were. 
8 MakrIx CHEMNITZ, NIcoLAs SELNECCER, ANDREW 
Muscurus, CHRISTOPHER CoRNERUs, and David 
5 Cavraavs 109: This new confeſſion of the Lutheran Ge 


: 2 [a] * The 1 term Reformed was uſed to diſtinguih the 4055 Ni 85 
Fo: of various denominations from the Lutherans; and it is equally applied 
to the friends of epiſcopacy and preſpytery. See the following chapter. 
| 12 [5] The book that was compoſed by ANDREZ and his aſſociates, 
: at Torgazo, was ſent, by cke eleQor of Saxory, to almoſt all the Lutheran _ 
- princes, with a view to its being examined, approved, and received by 
| them, It was, however, rejected by ſeveral princes, and cenſured and 
_ refuted by ſeveral doors, Theſe cenſures engaged the compilers to 
review and correct it; and it was from this book, thus changed and 
nme modelled, that the Form of Concord, publiſhed at N, Was ede 
8 drawn. | 
lo The Form if Cone compoſed at Tor gato, and 3 ww 
| Perg, conſiſts of tvs Parts. In the felt is contained a ſyſtem of doctrine 
drawn up according to the fancy of the fix dectors here mentioned. In 
the ſecond is exhibited one of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of that perſecuting 
and tyrannical ſpirit, which the proteſtants complained of in the church _ 
of Rome, even a formal CONDEMNATION of all thoſe who differed from 
8 theſe ſix dectors, particularly in their ſtrange. opinions concerning the ma- 
Jeſy and omnipreſence | of CHRIST's body, and the real manducation of his 
fleſh and blood in the evchariſt, This condemnation branded with the 
1 denomination of heretics, and excluded from the communion of the 
5 church, all Chriſtians of all natiems, who refuſed to ſubſcribe theſe doc- 
trines More par icularly, in Germany, the terrors of the ſword were 
ſolicited againſt theſe pretended heretics, as may be ſeen in the famous 
Teſtament of BREKN IIS, For a full account of the Confeſſion of Torgaww 
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c E N x. faith was adopted firſt by the Saxons, in conſequence of | 


XVI. 


J SECT, III. 
"Panel 


The throne f FE Eutheran Enden. 


the ſtrict order of AUuGusTUs; and their example was 
afterwards followed by the greateſt part of the Lutheran 
churches, by ſome ſooner, by others later [4]. The au- 


tthority of this confeſſion, as is ſufficiently known, was 


©: "The Form 
bol Concord was deſigned to reſtore peace and concord in the church, 


produces 
much dif. 


turbance,— 


is oppoſed 

by the Re- 
ormed or 
15 Colvinifls, 


employed for the two following purpoſes, fit, to termi- 
nate the controverſies, which divided the Lutheran church, 
more eſpecially after the death of its founder; and ſecondhy 


to preſerve that church, againſt the b EN of the Re- 
Funn! in relation to the euchartſt. 


XL. It ſo fell out however, that this very Form, which 


and had actually produced this effect in ſeveral places, 
became nevertheleſs a ſource of new tumults, and furniſh- 


"ed matter for the moſt violent diſſentions and conteſts, It 


immediately met with a warm oppoſition from the Reformed, 
and alſo from all thoſe who were either ſecretly attach- 


ed to their doctrine, or who, at leaſt, were deſirous of 


living in concord and communion with them from a laud- 
able zeal for the common intereſts of the proteſtant cauſe. 
Nor was their oppoſition at all unaccountable, ſince they 


be perceived, that this Form removed all the flattering 5 


opes they had entertained, of ſeeing the diviſions that 


reigned among the friends of religious liberty happily heal- 


- ed, and e excluded the Reformeg fr vm: n che 9 


85 2 805 25 1 HOSPINIAN? 's Cats Dirt; 3 PET PI the 8 win find 1 
e large extracts out of this confeſſion, with an ample account of the cen- 


ſures it underwent, the oppoſition that was made to it, and the n 9 


8 mente that were uſed by its learned adverſaries. 


[4] A liſt of the writers who have treated concerning the Form of + 


"Cit may be found in Jo. GEORG, WALCHI11 Introduc, in Libros 


Symbelicos, lib. i, cap. vii. p. 707, & KOECHERI Bibliotb. Theol. S.. 
Baolicae, p. 188. There are alſo ſeveral Documents in MSS relative to this 
famous confeſſion, of which „ is an account in the German work, 


entitled, Unſchuld Nachricht, A. 1753. p. 322.—The principal writers 


who have given the hiſtory 4 the Form of Concord, and the tranſactions 


| relating. to it, are HOSPINIAN, an eminent divine of Zurich, in his 
Concordia Diſcors; and LEON, Hur vr R, in his Concordia Concors, Theſe 


two hiſtorians have written on oppoſite ſides ; and whoever will be at 


the pains of comparing their accounts with attention and impartiality, 


will eaſily perceive where the truth lies, and receive ſatisfactory infor- 
mation with reſpect to the true ſtate of theſe COMET | and ad mo- . 


tives that anumated the e Fare 


+ nion — 
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nion of the Lutheran church. Hence they were filled with CEN P. 
indignation againſt the authors of this new Confe on of XVI. 

Faith, and expoſed their uncharitable proceedings in writ- os 5 n, | 
ings full of ſpirit and vehemence. The Swiſs doctors, __ 5 
with HosPINIAN, at their head, the Belgic divines [+], 
_ thoſe of the Palafinate JJ. together with the principa- 
lities of Anhalt and Bade, declared war againſt the Form of 
Concord. And accordingly from this period the Lutheran, 
and more eſpecially the Saxon doctors, were charged with 
the diſagreeable taſk of defending this new Creed and its 

compilers i in many laborious productions Fade 
XLI. Nor were the followers of Somers and and even 1 
Carvin the only oppoſers of this Form of Concord; it the Luthe- 

found adverſaries, even in the very boſom of Lutheraniſm, 3 
and ſeveral of the moſt eminent churches of that com- 
munion rejected it with ſuch firmneſs and reſolution, that 


no arguments nor entreaties could engage them to admit 


it as a rule of faith, or even as a mean of inſtruction. It 
Vas rejected by the churches of Heſſia, Pomerania, Nurem-_ 


5 berg, Hol, 885 — 5 a, Denmark, Br ox dei and others * =; 


TED Yes! Prran vilrean Ep 2 * 1 in Bae 
| Eccleſe ſarum ad et contra Auctores Libri Bergenſis difi © Concordia.” This 17 
work was publiſhed a ſecond time, with the Annotations of LUD, GEA“ 
HARD A RENESSE, by the learned Dr. GE RDES of Eroningen, in his 
Scrinium Antiquarium, ſeu DM; iſcellan, Groningenſ. Now, tom. i. p. 121. Add 

| = theſe the Unſchuld, Nacbricht, A, 1747, p. 957. 
[e] John Cas1mik, Prince Palatine, convoked an ably of the 
Reformed Driwines at Francfort, in the year 1577, in order to annul and 
reject this Form of ( Concord, See HE N. ALTINGIL e Rer. Borg) Palatin. | 


| | § clxxix. p. 143. 


£81 See Jo. Grors, Warchut Introd. in Litres Symbalces Lutheran, 

ub, il. cap. vii. p. 734. = 

[&] For an account of the ill et the Form le met with in 
the dutchy of Holftein, ſee the German work, entitled, Die Daniſche Bi- 
bliotbec. vol. iv. p. 212. vol. v. p. 355. vol. viii. p. 333—468. vol, ix. 

P · .- Munk Differt, Hiſtor. Theol, Di. I. de Reformat, Ho Har. : | 


| p. 108.—AR N. GK EVI Memoria PAULI ab EITZZEN. The tranſac- 


tions in Denmark in relation to this Form, and the particular reaſons for 
Which it was rejected there, may be ſeen in the Daniſb Library above 
quoted, vol, iv. p. 222—282. and alſo in PONTOPPIDAN'S Annal. 
Eccleſ. Danice Diplomatici, tom. iii, p. 456. This latter author evi- 
dently proves (p. 476.) a fact, which HERMAN ab ELSWICH, and 
bother authors, have endeavoured to repreſent as dubious, wiz. that 
FREDERICK II, king of Denmark, as ſoon as he received a copy of the 
Form i in e threw it into the | fro, and ſaw it conſumed before his 


— — — 


matter. 
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Rut hough they all united in oppoſing it, their oppoſition | 
was never h:leſs founded on different reaſons, nor did they 


all act in this affair from the ſame motives ard the ſame 
principles. A warm and affectionate veneration for the 


memory of MrLAxcTHOx Was, with ſome, the only, or 


at leaſt the predominant, motive that induced them ta 


declare againſt the Ferm in queſtion; they could not 
behold, without the utmoſt abhorrence, a production in 
which the ſentiments of this great and excellent man were 
ſo rudely treated. In this claſs we may rank the Luthe- 


rans of Helftein. | Others were not only animated 1n their 


oppoſition by a regard for MELANCTHON, but alſo „ 
perſuaſion, that the opinions, condemned in the new Creed, 
were more conformable to truth, than thoſe that were 


ſubſtituted in their place. A ſocret attachment to the 


ſentiments of the Helvetic doctors prevented ſome from 
_ approving of the Form under conſideration ; the hopes of 
- uniting the Reformed and Lutheran churches engaged many 


to declare againſt it; and a conſiderable number refuſed = 


their aſſent to it from an apprehenſion, whether real or 
pretended, that adding a new Creed to the an _ - 


feſſions of faith would be really 4 ſource of di 


{turbance 


and diſcord in the Lutheran church. It would be endleſs 
to enumerate the different reaſons alleged by the different 
individuals or communities, who declared their diſſent 5 


wist, in this 


at from the Form of Concord. 
: The con- 
duct of Ju-1 
lius, duke 
5 of Brunſ- 


XLII. This Form was e in a more ; eſpecial. | 
manner by Jorius, duke of Brunſwick, to whom, in a 
great meaſure, it owed its exiſtence, who had employed 
both his authority and munificence in order to encourage 


thoſe who had undertaken to NO it, and had com- 


manded all the eccleſiaſtics, within his. dominions, to 
receive and ſubſcribe it as a rule of faith. But ſcarcely 

was it publiſhed, when the zealous prince changed his 
„ mind, TONS. the Form o - be e r hn — "7 | 


: ; eyes. —The oppoſition hat” Was made by: harreftians 1 to this fame ws Ee, 
| may be ſeen in TIELEMANNI Vitæ Theolos "Or, Marpurgenſ. p- 99 SELIG Da- | 


 miſchen Bibliothec vol. 


vii. p. 27; TRY oa tom. ix. p. 1—87. — The 


ill fate of this famous Confeſſion, in the principalities of Lignitz and 
Brieg, is amply related in the German \ work, entitled, Unſe bud. Mo 


cBricht. A, 21745» p. 173. 


— Hrshvsius, 


— —— —I—v—— 
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Hkskuslus, and other divines of his univerſity of Helm- © E N ** 
fadt, and to be excluded from the number of the Creeds XVI. 
and confeſſions that were received by his ſubjects. The 1 * 
reaſons alleged by the Lutherans of Brunſwick, in behalt. 
of this ſtep, were, 1/, That the Form of Concord, when 
printed, differed in foveral places from the manuſcript copy 
to which they had given their approbation: 24h, That 
the doctrine relating to the freedom of the human will was 
_ expreſſed in it without a ſufficient degree of accuracy and 
pPreciſion, and was alſo inculcated inthe harſh and improper 
terms that LUTHER had employed in treating that ſubject: 
Zaly, That the ubiquity or univerſal and indefinite preſence 
of CurtsT's human nature was therein poſitively main- 
tained, notwithſtanding that the Lutheran church had 
never adopted any ſuch doctrine. Beſides theſe reaſons 
for rejecting the Form of Concord, which were publicly 
_ avowed, others perhaps of a ſecret nature contributed to 
the Nad change, which was viſible in the ſenti- 
ments and proceedings of the duke of Brumſibick. Various 
methods and negociations were employed to remove the 
diſlike which this prince and the divines that lived in his 
territories had conceived againſt the Creed of Berg. Par- 
ticularly in the year 1583, a convocation of divines from 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Brunſwick, and the Palatinate, was 
held at Quedlinburg for this purpoſe. But Jorius per- , 
ſiſted ſtedfaſtly in his oppoſition, and propoled that the 
Form of Concord ſhould be examined, and its authority 
diſcuſſed by a general: ably or ſynod of the Lutheran 


+ Church i]. | 


XLIII. This Form was not only appaſed from abroad, The emp. 
but had likewiſe adverſaries in the very country which rn make 
gave it birth, For even in Saxomy many, who had been u at-. 


new at- _ 
obliged to ſabſcribe i it, beheld it with averſion, in conſe- tempts to 


0 8 of their attachment to the doctrine of MIELANC: ſpread ei 
| SEE ; | | - dorine. . 5 


"#4 1 see Lo. HUTTERI G 3 cap. . p. 5 | 
Pate. Jur. RCHTMEYERI Hraunſchweig. Kirchen Hiſtorie, part III. 
cap. vill. p. 433; —See alſo the authors mentioned by een 
MATT H. 3 vs, in his Acta et Scripta, Eccleſæ Murtemberg. p. 62. & 
_ Hier. Literar Theolozie, part II. p. 423. For an account of the Convo- 
cation of Ovediinbure, and the 49s that paſſed in that aſſembly, ſee the 
German work, entitled, Lake be . Pert VIII. 5. 595. 8 


THON, 
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| | CENT, THON. During the life of AuUGusTUs, they were forced 
=_ XVI. to ſuppreſs their ſentiments ; but as ſoon as he had paid the 
| Sxor. III. Iaſt tribute to nature, and was ſucceeded by CHRISTIAN I, 
| PART II. the moderate Lutherans and the ſecret Calviniſts reſumed _ 
their courage, The new elector had been accuſtomed, 
from his tender years, to the moderate ſentiments of Mr 
LANCTHON, and is alſo ſaid to have diſcovered a propenſity 
to the doctrine of the Helvetic church. Under his go- E 
HY vernment, therefore, a fair opportunity was offered to the : 
3 Perſons abovementioned, of declaring their ſentiments ang 
8 _ executing their deſigns. Nor was this opportunity neg- 1 
lected. The attempts to aboliſh the Form of Concord, that | 
had in time paſt proved unſucceſsful, ſeemed again to 
be renewed, and that with a deſign to open a door for the 
entrance of Calviniſm into Saxony. The perſons who had 
_ embarked in this deſign, were greatly encouraged by the 
protection they received from ſeveral noblemen of the firſt. 
rank at the Saxon court, and, particularly, from CRELLIUsS, | 
8 the firſt miniſter of CHRISTIAN. Under the auſpicious > 
| wt influence of ſuch patrons it was natural to expect ſucceſs ; 
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yet they conducted their affairs with circumſpection and 
prudence. 3 were previouſly enacted, in order 
to prepare the minds of the people for the intended revo- 
lution in the doctrine of the church; and ſome time 
| 1 after [4] the form of exorciſin was omitted i in the admini- 
| | += MAtration of baptiſm [/]. Theſe meaſures were followed by 
| PSP others ſtill more alarming to the rigid Lutherans; for not 
only a new German Catechiſm, favourable to the purpoſe 
of the ſecret Calviniſts, was induſtriouſſy diſtributed among 
the people, but alſo a new edition of the Bible in the 
ſame language, enriched with the obſervations of HENRY 
- SALMUTH; 1 which were e artully accommodated to this = 


Et . — EEE 
— —— == — —— - 


* « 


| | | (i in the year 1591. 1 ' 1 
| DE” e The cuſtom of ates. or 3 out ol irie, was uſed ol 
WE: in the fourth century at the admiſſion of Catecbumens, and was afterwards 
3A e applied in the baptiſm of infants. This application of it was 
T retained by the greateſt part of the Lutheran churches. It ese 
| 1 indeed aboliſhed by the elector CHRISTIAN I, but was reſtored after 
0 his death; and the oppoſition that had been made to it by CRELLIiuvs 
IN OY 1 Was the chief reaſon of his unhappy end. See JusT1. H. BOEHMERI 
5 = Fus Ecclefiaft. Proteſtant. tom, iii. p. 843. Ed. Secund, Hale 1727,—AsS _ 
Ea EY alſo a German work of MELCHIOR KRAFT, entitled, oc des 

| e p. 401. Eh | 


purpoſe, ; 
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5 purpoſe, was, in the year 1 591, publiſhed at Dreſden. The c E N TT. 
conſequences of theſe vigorous meaſures were violent * 
tumults and ſeditions among the people, which the magi— 
ſtrates endeavoured to ſuppreſs, by puniſhing with ſeverity — 
ſuch of the clergy as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
oppoſition to the views of the court. But the whole plan 
of this religious revolution was, all ofa ſudden, overturned 
by the unexpected death of CHRISTIAN, which happened 
in the year 1591. Then the face of affaire changed again, 
and aſſumed its former aſpect. The doctors, who had been 
principally concerned in the execution of this unſucceſsful 
project, were committed to priſon, or ſent into baniſhment, 
after the death of the elector; and its chief encourager 
and patron CRELLIUS ſuffered death in the year . as 
the fruit of his temerity [n]. 5 


aa IL 


XLIV. Towards the concluſion of this century, a New The diſpute 
controverſy was imprudently ſet on foot at Mittemberg, by ſet on ſoot 


 SAMU HUBER, a native of Switzerland, and profeſſor by Haber. 
of divindy in that univerſity, The calviniſtical — 
of abſolute predeſtination and unconditional decrees was 
extremely offenſive to this adventurous doctor, and even 
excited his warmeſt indignation. Accordingly, he affirmed 
and taught publicly that all mankind were elected from 
eternity by the Supreme Being to everlaſting ſalvation, and 
| accuſed his colleagues in particular, and the Lutheran 
divines in general, of a propenſity to the doctrine of 
_ Carvin, on account of their aſſerting, that the divine 


clection was confined to thoſe, whoſe faith, foreſeen by an 


Omniſcient God, rendered them the proper objects of his 
redeeming mercy. The opinion of HUBER, as is now _ 

, acknowledged by many learned men, differed more in words 
than in reality, from the doctrine of the Lutheran church; 


i for he did no more than explained ina new method, and with = 


a different turn of phraſe, what that church had always 
taught concerning the unlimited extent of the love of God, 
as embracing the whole human race, and excluding none 
5 Ip an abjolute decree from oxerlating falvation. How- £ 


- fil See the Genuss work of Gove. ARNOLD, entitled, N und | 
*  Ketwer Hiftorie, part II. book XVI, cap. xxxii. p. 863. As alſo the 
. authors mentioned by HERM. ASCAN, ENGELKEN, in an e de 

: Nie. wn ſpur e 0 1724 edit, 5355 | 
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ever, as a diſagreeable experience and repeated examples 


had abundantly ſhewn that new methods of explaining or 
proving even received doctrines were as much adapted to 
excite diviſions and conteſts, as the introduction of new | 


errors, HUBER was exhorting to adhere to the ancient 


method of propoſing the doctrine of Election, and inſtead 


of his on peculiar forms of expreſſion, to make uſe of 
thoſe that were received and authoriſed by the church. 
This compliance, nevertheleſs, he refuſed to ſubmit to, 


alleging, that it was contrary to the dictates of his con- 


ſcience; while his patrons and diſciples in many places 
gave ſeveral indications of a turbulent and ſeditious zeal 


for his cauſe, Theſe conſiderations engaged the ma- 
1 of Mittemberg to depoſe him from his ice, and 
to ſend him into baniſhment [x]. | 
XLV. The controverſies, of which a Werne account 
has now been given, and others of inferior moment, which 
it is needleſs to mention, were highly detrimental to the 


true intereſts of the Lutheran church, as is abundant]: 
known by all who are acquainted with the hiſtory of this 
century. It muſt alſo be acknowledged, that the manner 


of conducting and deciding theſe debates, the ſpirit of tbe 
diſputants, and the proceedings of the judges, if we form 
our eſtimate of them by the ſentiments that prevail among 


the wiſer ſort of men in modern times, muſt be conſidered 


as inconſiſtent with equity, moderation, and charity. It 
betrays, nevertheleſs, a want both of candour and juſtice 


to inveigh indiſcriminately againſt the authors of theſe 


misfortunes, and to repreſent them as totally deſtitute of 
rational ſentiments and virtuous principles. And it is yet 
more unjuſt to throw the whole blame upon the trium- 
phant party, while the ſuffering fide are all fondly repre- wy 


ſented as men of unblemiſhed virtue, and worthy of a 


better fate. It ought not certainly to be a matter of ſur- 
priſe, that perſons long accuſtomed to a ſtate of darkneſs, 
and ſuddenly tranſported from thence into the blaze of 

_ tay, did not, at firſt, behold the objects that were preſented 
to their view with that diſtinctneſs and preciſion, that are 


natural to thoſe who have long enjoyed the light. And 


(u] For an account of the writers that appeared in this ehe 


fee CHRIST. MATTH, PPFAFFIL IntrodiGiio in Hiſt: Liter, TBeclag 
Part II. lib. iii. p. 431.1 Re | | 
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ſuch, really, was the caſe of the firſt proteſtant doctors, c E N T. 
who were delivered from the gloom of papal ſuperſtition XVI. 
and tyranny. Beſides, there was ſomething groſs and in- ah n. 5 

delicate in the reigning ſpirit of this age, which made then 
people not only tolerate, but even applaud, many things 
relating both to the conduct of life and the management of 
| controverly, which the more poliſhed manners of modern 
N times cannot reliſh, and which, indeed, are by no means 
worthy of imitation. As to the particular motives or 
intentions that ruled each individual in this troubled ſcene 
of controverſy, whether they acted from the ſuggeſtions of 
malice and reſentment, or f rom an upright and ſincere at- 
tachment to what they looked upon to be the truth, or how | 
far theſe two ſprings of action were jointly concerned i in 5 
their conduct, all this muſt be left to the deciſion of Him 
alone, whoſe privilege it is to ſearch the heart, and to 
diſcern its molt hidden intentions and its moſt ſecret 
motives. ws 
XLVI. The Lottwran churck furniſhed, during this The prinel= 

_ century, a long lift of conſiderable doctors, who illuſtrated, Pal dockors 
and writers. 
in their writings, the various branches of theological of this cen= 

ſcience. After LUTHER and MELancTHoON, who ſtand tary. 
| _foremoſtin this liſt, on account of their ſuperior genius and 

” erudition, we may ſelect the following writers, as the moſt 

eminent, and as perſons whoſe names are worthy to be 

= preſerved in the annals of literature: viz. WELLER, 

CnEMNIT Zz, BRENTIUSs, FLacius, REcivs, Major, 
1 Auspokr, SaRcErivs, MaTHEsIUs, WiGanDUs, | 
=: LamBerTUs, ANDREA, CuvyTrevs, SALNECCER, 
Bouocex, e CRUCIGER, STRIGELIUS, SPANGEN= 
ÞX 3 e n 
Oslax px, and i others Cel. „„ 


1 [o For an 3 account of theſe Lutheran odors; ſee i enten : 
3 _Abanl Vitæ Theo/ogorum, and Louis ELis Du PIN Bt liotheque des 
5 Auteurs ſe ſe bares de la Communion de 1 Eliſe Romaine du XV 11 Siecle, The lives 
of ſeveral of theſe divines have been alſo ſeparately compoſed by diffe- - 
rent authors of the preſent times; as for example, that of WELLER bj 
 LEMELIUS, that of FLACLUS by RiT TER, thoſe of HESHUSIUS and 
 SPANGENBERG by L2UCKFELDT, that of FaGius by FEVERLIN, | 
that of CHYTRUS by Schurz, that of BUCER by VERPORTE= | 
Ns, thoſe of WESTPHAL and nu by ARN, CREVIUS, &c. | 
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CHAP. IL e 
The HisTory of the Reformed [2] Cuvnck. 


err. . Hz nature and conſtitution of the Reformed Church, 
SE wa . which was formerly denominated by 1 its adverſaries 
SECT. 


cs If after its founders ZUINGLE and CALVIN, is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of all other eccleſiaſtical communities. 
The conſti- Every other Chriſtian ehurch hath ſome common center 


tution ofthe of union, and its members are connected together by ſome 


Reformed common bond of doctrine and diſcipline. But this is far 
from beg the caſe of the e church [9], whoſe ; 


Ex de It has already been cbleryed that the Aenne of Re- = 

' FORMED, was given to thoſe proteſtant churches which did not em- 
brace the doctrine and diſcipline of LUTHER. The title was firſt aſ- 
ſumed by the French proteſtants, and afterwards became the common 
denomination of all the calviniſtical churches on the continent. I ſay, 
on the continent; ſince in England the term Reformed is generally uſed 
as ſtanding in oppoſition to popery alone. Be that as it may; this part 
of Dr. MosHEIM's work would have been perhaps, with more pro- 
priety, entitled, The Hiſtory of the Reformed CHURCHEs, than The Hiftory 


e the Reformed Cnvacl. | This will appear ſtill more evident from the Sk 


following Note. 


(FP [4] This and the following obſervations are deſigned to give the 
5 church an air of unity, which is not to be found in the Reformed, 


But there is a real fallacy in this ſpecious repreſentation of things. The 


Reformed church, when conſidered in the true extent of the term Reformed, 
comprehends all thoſe religious communities that ſeparated themſelves 
from the church of Rome, and, in this ſenſe, includes the Lutheran | 
church, as well as the others. And even when this epithet is uſed in 

_ oppoſition to the community founded by LUTHER, it repreſents, not a 

_ fingle church, as the Epiſcapal, Preſbyterian, or Independent, but rather a 
cCollection of churches ; ; which, though they be invi/ibly united by a belief 

and profeſſion of the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity, yet frequent 

ſeparate places of worſhip, and have, each, a viſible center of external union 

peculiar to themſelves, which is formed by certain pecu/tarities in their 

reſpective rules of public worſhip and eccleſiaſtical government, * An 


attentive examination of the diſcipline, polity, and worſhip of the 


_ churches of England, Scotland, Holland, and Switzcrland, will ſet this mat- 
ter in the cleareſt light. The firſt of theſe churches, being governed by 
. biſhops, and not admitting of the validity of preſbyterian ordination, . 
5 differs from the other three, more than any of theſe differ from each 
| other. T here are, however, peculiarities of een and 9 5 862 - 


Kee... See The general ſketch of the late of the church in the ciebteenth centary, 
= which concludes the fifth yolume, paragraph xxl. and note | 91: 


ſevera al 


CAP. II. The HisTORY of the Reformed Chun. by 
ſeveral branches are neither united by the ſame ſyſtem of * N T. 
doctrine, nor by the ſame mode of worſhip, nor yet by the XVI. 
ſame form of government. It is farther to be obſerved, SECT- l. 
that this church does not require from its miniſters, either CT e 
2 uniformity in their private ſentiments, or in their public 
” doctrine, but permits them to explain, in different ways, 
. ſeveral doctrines of no ſmall moment, provided that the 
great and fundamental principles of Chriſtianity and the 
practical precepts of that divine religion be maintained in 
their original purity. This great community, therefore, 
may be properly conſidered as an eccleſiaſtical body com- 
poſed of ſeveral churches, that vary, more or leſs, from 
each other in their form and conſtitution; but which are 
preſerved, however, from anarchy and ſchiſms, by a general 
| ſpirit of equity and toleration, that runs through the whole 
ſyſtem, and renders TY of opinion conſiſtent. * 
fraternal union. 5 e 
II. This indeed was not the original ſtate wy con- The on 
ſtitution of the Reformed church, but was the reſult of a that pro- 
cCertain combination of events and circumſtances, that ane of : 
„ threw: it, by a ſort of neceſlity, into this ambiguous form. things. | 
5.2 Jofters of Switzerland, from whom it derived its 
origin, and CALvix, who was one of its principal foun- 
ders, employed all their credit, and exerted their moſt _ 
=} vigorous efforts, in order to reduce all the churches, which 
1 embraced their ſentiments, under 6ne rule of faith, and the 
ſame form of eccleſiaſtical government. And although they 
conſidered the Lutherans as their brethren, yet they ſhewed 
no marks of indulgence to thoſe who openly favoured the 
opinions of LUTHER, concerning the Euchariſt, the Perſon 
„ CaRisT, Predeſtination, and other matters that were 
connected with theſe doctrines ; z nor woul d they permit 


| that diſtinguiſh hs church of Helland from that of e The inſti 
tution of deacons, the uſe of forms for the celebration of the ſacraments, _ 
gan ordinary form of prayer, the obſervation of the feſtivals of Chriſtmas, 
. Faſter, Aſcenſion-day, and Whitſuntide, are eſtabliſhed in the Dutch 
church; and it is well known, that the church of Scotland differs from it 
0 extremely i in theſe reſpects.— But after all, to what does the pretended _ 
._ _ uniformity among the Lutherans amount? are not ſome of the Luthe- 
ran churches governed by biſhops, while others are ruled by elders? It 
ſhall moreover be ſhewn in its proper place, that, even in point of 


doctrine, the Lutheran churches are not ſo very remarkable for their 
— 
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the other proteſtant churches, that embraced their com- 


-munion, to deviate from their example in this reſpect. A 


new ſcene, however, which was exhibited in Britain, con- 


_ conteſt concerning the form of eccleſiaſtical government, 


aroſe between the abettors of Epiſcopacy and the Puritans r, 
it was judged neceſſary to extend the borders of the Re- 

formed church, and rank in the claſs of its true members, 
even thoſe who departed, in ſome reſpects, from the eccle- 


For though the ſentiments and doctrines of the Arminians 


and the nature and number of thoſe Tites and ceremonies 
that were proper to be admitted into the public worſhip, 


ſiaſtical polity and doctrines eſtabliſhed at Geneva. This 
ſpirit of toleration and indulgence grew {till more forbear- 
ing and comprehenſive after the famous ſynod of Dort. 


| were rejected and condemned in that numerous aſſembly, 


9 yet they gained ground private] y, and inſinuated themſelves _ 


the reign of CHARLES I, publicly renounced the opinions 


into the minds of many. The church of England, under 


of Carvin relating to the Divine Decrees, and made 


ſeveral attempts to model its doctrine and inſtitutions after 
the laws, tenets, and cuſtoms, that were obſerved by the 
primitive Chriſtians [s]. On the other hand, ſeveral 
| Lutheran congregations in Germany Staind a ſtrong 
_ propenſity to the doctrines and diſcipline of the church of 
| Geneva; though they were reſtrained from declaring | 
themſelves fully and openly on this head, by their appre- 
| henſions of forfeiting the privileges they derived from their 
adherence to the confeſſion of Higsburg. The French 
= refugees alſo, who had Tong! been accuſtomed t. toa moderate 


| > [-] The Parts, ode inclined. to the: pretbyrecin: bonn ot | 
church-government, of which KNOX was one of the earlieſt abettors in 
| Britain, derived this denomination, from their pretending to a purer me- 
thod of worſhip than that which had been eſtabliſhed by . "Ts =; 


and Queen ELIZABETH, 


(s] This aſſertion is e 10 ab of 94D church 7% 
8 of England, with archbiſhop LAuD at their head, did, indeed, propagate 5 
the doctrines of ARM3N1US, both in their pulpits and in their writings. 
But it is not accurate to ſay that the Church of England renounced publickly in 
that reign the opinions of CALVIN. See this matter farther diſcuſſed, 
in the note [], Cent. XVI. Sea, II. * II. ch. II. nn xXx. 


way ; 


tributed much to enlarge this narrow and contracted 
ſyſtem of church-communion. For when the violent 
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way of thinking i in religious matters, and whoſe national c E N T. 
turn led them to a certain freedom of inquiry, being XVI. _ 
_ diſperſed abroad in all parts of the proteſtant world, ren- SECT- —. 

dered themſelves ſo agreeable, by their wit and eloquence, EAR} | 
that their example excited a kind of emulation in favour of 
religious liberty. All theſe circumſtances, accompanied 
With others, whoſe influence was leſs palpable, though 
_ equally real, inſtilled, by degrees, ſuch a ſpirit of lenity 

and forbearagce into the minds of proteſtants, that, at this 

day, all Chriſtians, if we except Roman-catholics, Sa , 

Duakers, and Anabaptiſts, may claim a place among the 
members of the Reformed church. It is true, oreat re. 
luctance was diſcovered by many againſt this comprehen- 
five ſcheme of church-communion ; and, even in the times 

in which we live, the ancient and leſs charitable manner 
of proceeding hath ſeveral patrons, who would be glad to 

ſee the doctrines and inſtitutions of CAlvIx univerſally 

adopted and rigorouſly obſerved. The number, however, 

of theſe rigid doCtors is not very great, nor is their in- 

| fluence conſiderable. And it may be affirmed with truth, 
that, both in point of number and authority, they are 
much inferior to the friends of moderation, who reduce 

within a narrow compaſs the fundamental doctrines of 

Chriſtianity on the belief of which ſalvation depends, 

_ exerciſe forbearance and fraternal charity towards thoſe 
who explain certain doctrines in a manner peculiar to 
| themſelves, and deſire to ſee the encloſure (if I may uſe 
that expreſſion) of the Reformed church rendered as large 
and Fcomprakenſive a. as Is wo oy 
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F The annals of 3 have not as yet been enkiched ith a full is 
| and accurate Hiſtory of the Reformed Church, This taſk was indeed under- _ 
taken by SCULTET, and even carried down ſo far as his own time, in 
his Annales Evangelii Renovati ; but the greateſt part of this work is loſt, 
y Tk OD. HASZUs, who propoſed to give the Annals of the Reformed 5 
Cbureb, was prevented by death from fulfilling his vrpoſe, Lhe fa- 
43 mous work of JAMES BaSNAGE, publiſhed in A 24 4to at Rot- 
terdam, in the year 172 by under the title of Hiſtoire de la Religion des Egliſes 
25 Reformees, inſtead of giving a regular Hiſtory. of the Reformed Church, 
is only deſigned to ſhew, that its peculiar and diſtinguiſhing docrines 
are not new inventions, but were taught and embraced in the earlieſt 
ages of the church —MalMBOURG's Hiſteire du Calviniſme, is remarkable 


for nothing, but the er of! its e and the wiltel errors with 
which it abounds, | 
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The foun- 


dation of 
the Reform- 


ed church 


laid by 
Zuingle, | 


The Hisronr of the Reformed CuvncH, 


III. The founder of the Reformed church was Urzicz 
ZUINGLE, a native of Switzerland, and a man of uncom- 


mon penetration and acuteneſs, accompanied with an 


ardent zeal for truth, This great man was for removing 5 


out of the churches, and aboliſhing in the ceremonies and 
appendages of public worſhip, many ; things which LUTHER 


was diſpoſed to treat with toleration and indulgence, ſuch 
as Images, altars, wax-tapers, the form of exorciſm, and 
private confeſſion. He aimed at nothing fo much as 
eſtabliſhing, in his country, a method and form of divine 


_ worſhip remarkable for its ſimplicity, and as far remote as 
could be from every thing that might have the ſmalleſt 
tendency to nouriſh a ſpirit of ſuperſtition [z]. Nor were 
| theſe the only circumſtances in which he differed from the 


Saxon reformer ; for his ſentiments concerning ſeveral 


points of theology, and more eſpecially his opinions relat- 
ing to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, varied widely 
from thoſe of LuTHER. The greateſt part of theſe ſenti- 
ments an! opinions were adopted in Switzerland, by thoſe 


who had joined themſelves to ZUINGLE in promoting the 


+ Cauſe of the Reformation, and were by them tranſmitted to 
all the Helvetic churches, that threw off the yoke of Rome. 
From Switzerland theſe opinions were propagated among 
the neighbouring nations, by the miniſterial labours and 


the theological writings of the friends and diſciples of 1 


Zuck; ; and thus the primitive Reformed church, that 
n kennen 7 his e eminent e and w. hoſe extent 


=o TY The PINE of ZUINGLE * was cerrainly llt j but! in he = a 


execution of it perhaps he went too far, and conſulted rather the dictates 


of reaſon than the real exigencies of human nature in its preſent ſlate, 


The preſent union between foul and body, which operate tagelber in the 
Aa ations of moral agents, even in thoſe that appear the moſt abſtracted 
and refined, renders it neceſſary to conſult the exte- nal ſenſes, as well as 
the intellectual poxvers, in the inſtitution of public worſhip. Beſides, be 
| tween a worſhip purely and philoſophically rational, and a ſervice groſsiy 
and palpably ſuperſtitious, there are many intermediate Reps and circum- 


| Nances, by which a rational ſervice may be rendered more affecting and 


awakening without becoming ſuperſtitious, A noble edifice, a folemn 


muſic, a well ordered ſet of external geſtures, though they do not, in 


1 55 themſelves, render our prayers one whit more acceptable to the Deity, 
than if they were offered up without any of theſe circumſtances, produce, 


| Nevertheleſs, a good effect. They elevate the mind, they give it a com- 


Lon. and ſolemn frame, and thus contribute to the forvour of its deyo- 
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at firſt was not very conſiderable, gathered ſtrength by CENT. 
degrees, and made daily new acquiſitions, XVI. 
iv. The ſeparation between the Lutheran and Swiſs Pan . 
churches was chiefly occaſioned by the doctrine of W 5 
 ZvixGLE, concerning the ſacrament 5 the Lord's ſupper. Thecontro- 
LournkER maintained, that the body and led of CHRIST verſy be- 
were really, though in a manner far beyond human com- tween the 
prehenſion, preſent in the eucharift, and were exhibited r eg 0 
together with the bread and wine. On the contrary, the formed 
| Swiſs reformer looked upon the bread and wine in no other concerning 
light, than as the ſigns and ſymbols of the abſent body and the eucha- 
blood of CHRIST; and, from the year 1 524, propagated >” 
this doctrine jn a public manner by his writings, after 
having entertained and taught it privately before that pe- 
riod [u]. In a little time after this [ww], his example was 
followed by OEcolAup APlus, a divine of Baſil, and one 
of the moſt learned men of that century [x]. But they 
were both oppoſed with obſtinacy and ſpirit by LurHER 


aand his aſſociates, particularly thoſe of the circle of Szab:e, 


In the mean time, PHiLie, landgrave of Heſſe, apprehend- 
ing the pernicious effects, that theſe debates might have 
upon the affairs of the proteftants, which were, as yet, in 
that fluctuating and unſettled ſtate that marks the infancy 

of all great revolutions, was deſirous of putting an end to 
theſe differences, and appointed, tor that purpoſe, a con- 
erence at Marpurg, between ZuinGLE, LUTHER, and 

| other doctors of both parties [y J. This meeting, how- 
ever, only covered the flame, inſtead of extinguiſhing . 
and the pacific prince, ſeeing it impoſſible to bring about a 
* waar of peace and concord een theſe j Jarring 


121 ZuincLe certelals 3 this Jofrine in private before the 
| 1 1524, as 3 from GERDE by | OF. Renovat. Le „ tem. 1. 


5 * p. 228. 


[0] In the year Lene „ b 
la] Jo. Cons. FUEsSLINI Centuria: i, kpl. Tbl. 3 p. 37. Je 

| 495 44. 49.—TP OECOLAMPADIUS was not leſs remarkable for his th 
extraordinary modeſty, his charitable, forbearing and pacific ſpirit, and 
is zeal for the progreſs of vital and practical religion, than fot his pro- _ 
found ane which be ſeemed rather ſtudious to conceal than to di . | 
Play. | | 
— = , (5) Zuincle was accompanied by OECCLAMPADIVS, 
BuceR, and HEDION. Farne had with bim MELANCTHON - 
and JusTvs Jonas from & cans — with n BREN- | 
VEOG2 and eee eee | 


F 2 | | - 8 diiines, | 
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The pro- 


greſs of 


theſe dit-:: 


putes ſo far 


down as the 
death of 


to encourage and animate, by his counſels and exhorta- 


The Hisrorr of the Refornied Cuvacn. 


CENT. divines, was obliged to reſt ſatisfied with having engaged | 
them to conſent to a truce, LUTHER and ZUINGLE came 
to an agreement about ſeveral points ; but the principal 
matter in debate, even that which regarded CnrisT's 
' preſence in the euchariſt, was left undecided ; each party 
appealing to the Fountain of wiſdom, to terminate this 
controverſy, and expreſſing their hopes that time and im- 
partial reflexion might diſcover and confirm the truth [Z]. 
V. The Reformed church had ſcarcely been founded in 


Switzerland by ZUINGLE, when this Chriſtian hero fell in 


a battle that was fought, in the year 1530, between the 
proteſtants of Zurichand their Roman-catholic compatriots, i 
who drew the ſword in defence of popery. It was not 
| indeed to perform the ſanguinary office of a ſoldier that 


ZVINGLE was preſent at this engagement, but with a view 


tions, the valiant defenders of the proteſtant cauſe [a]. 


Aﬀter bis death, ſeveral Lutheran Actors of the more 


| "Jo Ruch Ar, Hilhire 4 lo Reformatien de * Soße, wah. i. e vol. 

ii. livr. vi. p. 463.—HOTTINGER, Helvetiſche Kirchen- Geſchichte, part 
III. P. 27. 31. 48 3.— VAL. ERN. LOSCHERI Hiftoria Motuum, part J. 
cap- ii, if: p 55. cap. vi. p. 143-—FUESLIN, Beytrige zur Schaveizer- = 


3 tom. iv. p. 120. 


- reproach upon that great man in particular, and upon the Reformed 
church in general, diſcover a groſs ignorance of the genius and manners 
: of the Swiſs nation in this century. For as all the inhabitants of that 
; country are at preſent trained to arms, and obliged to take the field, © 
when the defence of their country requires it, ſo in the time of ZUINGLE net 
this obligation was ſo univerſal, that neither the miniſters of the goſpel; 
nor the proſeſſors of theology, were exempted from this military ſervice. 
5 Accordingly in the ſame battle, in which ZUINGLE fell, JEROME Po- 
Tax us, one of the theological doctors of Baſl, alſo loſt his life. See 
_ FUESLINI Centuria I, Epiſtolar. Theol. Reformator. p. 84. G ERASMUs 
alſo ſpoke in a very onftiendiy manner of the death of ZU:iNGLE and his 
friend OECOLAMPADIUS, See JORTIN'S Life of ERASMUS, vol. i. 
p. 522. It is not therefore ſurpriſing to find the bigoted Sir TroMas : 
Mok inſulting (wrth the barbarity that ſuperſtition feldom fails to 
produce in a narrow and peeviſh mind) the memory of theſe two emi- | 
nont Reformers, in a letter to the furious and turbulent Coc HLAEUS; 
of which the following words ſhew the ſpirit of the writer : © Poſtrema 
ea fuit, quam de ZUtNGL1O & OECOLAMPAD1O ſcriptam miſiſti, | 
OE. quorum nunciata mors mihi Latitiam attulit,—Sublatos e medio eſſe tam 
Es immanes Fidei Chriſtiane hoſtes, tam intentos ubique in omnem Peri- ; 
„ mend fietatis occaſfienem, Jure ene ne Joris , ibid, vol. ii. 


[a] The Lutherans, who conſider this unhappy fate of ZUINGLE as 


b. 702. 41. No. * VI. N. 


moderate. 
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moderate fot. and particularly MakriIx BUCER, uſed CENT 
their utmoſt endeavours to bring about ſome kind of re- : 
= conciliation between the contending parties. For this Sgr. III. 
Purpoſe they exhorted the jarring theologians to concord, 


interpreted the points in diſpute with a prudent regard Toll - — 
the prejudices of both ſides, admoniſhed them of the per- 


nicious conſequences that muſt attend the prolongation of 


theſe unhappy conteſts, and even went ſo far as to expreſs | 


the reſpective ſentiments of the contending doctors in 


terms of conſiderable ambiguity and latitude, that thus 
= - defired union might be the more eaſily effected. There 
is no doubt, but that the intentions and deſigns of theſe _ 


zealous interceſſors were pious and upright | [5]; but it 


will be difficult to decide, whether or no the means they 


employed were adapted to promote the end they had in 


view. Be that as it may, theſe pacific counſels of BucR 


excited diviſions in Switzerland; for ſome perſevered ob- 


ſtinately in the doctrine of Z.UINGLE, while others adopted 
the explications and modifications of his doctrine that 
were offered by Buctk [e]. But theſe diviſions and 
commotions had not the leaſt effect on that reconciliation | 
with LUTRHER, that was earneſtly deſired by the pious and 
moderate doctors on both ſides. The efforts of BuceR 
were more ſucceſsful out of Switzer land, and particularly . 
among thoſe divines in the upper parts of Germany, who 
inclined to the ſentiments of the Helvetic church; for they _ 
retired from the communion of that church, and joined FS 
| themſelves to LUTHER by a public act, which was ſent to 
Miltemberg, in the 15 36, by a ſolemn deputation appointed 
for that purpoſe [4]. The Swiſs divines could not be 
| brought to ſo great a length. There was, however, ſtill 
ſome proſpect of effecting 2 reconciliation between them 


nd. the Lutherans. But this fair Pep & — — 1 


mm 105 ALB. Meno. VERPOORTEN, 1 a Mart, Mes 


eius Sententia de Cana Domini, Fix. p. 23. publiſhed in 8vo at Coburg,” in 
the year 1709. —LO3CHERL Hiftor. Motuum, part I, ld. te. hips le. 
Tut P. 181, & part ii, lib. iti, Cap. ii. p. 15. | 


4] 3 Centur. 1, Ehrler. Theo. p. 162. 170, 181, 192, | 


11 N loc. cit. cap. il. p. 205. —RUCHAT, Hiſtire de la os 


 Reformat, de la Suiſſe, tom. v. p. ee le. — 
55 lelvet. ror, ili. lib, 11 702, | 
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C EN f. peared in the year 1544, when LUTHER publiſhed his Con- 
XVII feſſion of faith in relation to the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, which was directly oppoſite to the doctrine of 


of Zurich pleaded their cauſe publicly againſt the Saxon 


feformer the year following; and thus the Ren of : 


the peace-makers were totally defeated [e]. 
VI, The death of LuTHER, which happened in the 
focceeded Fear 546, was an event that ſeemed adapted to calm theſe 


the death of commotions, and to revive, in the breaſts of the moderate 
Luther. and pacific, the hopes of a reconciliation between the 


contending parties, For this union, between the Luthe- 
rans and Zuinglians, was ſo ardently defired by ME- 
 LANCTHON, and his followers, that this great man left no 


means unemployed to bring it about, and ſeemed reſolved 
rather to ſubmit to a dubious and forced peace, than to ſee 
thoſe flaming diſcords perpetuated, which reflected ſuch 


diſhonour on the proteſtant cauſe, On the other hand, 
this ſalutary work ſeemed to be facilitated by the theolo- 


gical ſyſtem that was adopted by JohN CALVIN, a native 
of Noyon in France, who was paſtor and profeſſor of 
divinity at Geneva, and whoſe genius, learning, eloquence, 
and talents rendered him reſpeCtable even in the eyes of his 
enemies. This great man, whoſe particular friendſhip oe. ---- 
Mer AncTHoN was an incidental circumſtance highly 
favourable to the intended reconciliation, propoſed an 
explication of the point in debate, that modified the crude 
Hypotheſis of ZUINGLE, and made uſe of all his credit and 
authority among theSwiſs, and more particularly at Zurich, 
where he was held in the higheſt veneration, in order to. Y 
obtain their aſſent to it FJ. The explication he pro- 
poſed was not, indeed, favourable to the doctrine of 
__ CunrisT's bodily preſence | in the euchariſt, which he per- 
ſiſted in denying; he ſuppoſed, however, that a certain 
; divine vi xue or efficacy was communicated b CHRIST with 
the bread And wine, to thoſe who approached this holy 
__ ſacrament ith a lively faith, and with upright hearts; and 
10 render this notion ſtill more fare he expreſſed it Fe 


25 [Ms Loscurrvs, lie. cit. part i. lib. ii. cap. iv. 25 347. N 


] CHRIST. AUG, "SALES, POW Aug. Confeſſion tom, ii. lb, Vil, 
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ZUINGLE and his followers, on that head. The doors 
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in almoſt the ſame terms which the Lutherans employed CENT. 
in inculcating their doctrine of CyrisT's real preſence in XVI. 
the euchariſt g]. For the great and common error of all SECT. III. 
thoſe, who, from a deſire of peace, aſſumed the character cer 
of arbitrators in this controverſy, lay in this, that they _ 
aimed rather at a uniformity of terms, than of ſentiments; 
and ſeemed ſatisfied when they had engaged the contending 
parties to uſe the ſame words and phraſes, though their real 
difference in opinion remained the ſame, and each ex- 
plained theſe ambiguous or figurative terms in a manner 
agreeable to their reſpective ſyſtems. 
The concord, ſo much deſired, did not, 8 ham 
| to advance much. MELANCTHON, who ſtood foremoſt in 
the rank of thoſe who longed impatiently for it, had not 
courage enough to embark openly in the execution of 
ſuch a perilous project. Belides, after the death of 
_ LuTHER, his enemies attacked him with redoubled fury, 
and gave him ſo much diſagreeable occupation, that he had 
neither that leiſure, nor that tranquillity of mind, that were 
neceſſary to prepare his meaſures properly for ſuch an 
arduous undertaking. A new obſtacle to the execution of 
this pacific project was alſo preſented, by the! intemperate ” 
zeal of JOACHIM WESTPHAL, paſtor at Hamburg, who, in 
the year 1552, renewed, with greater vehemence than 
ever, this deplorable controverſy, which had been for ſome _ 
time ſuſpended, and who, after FLacius, was the moſt _ 
obſtinate defender of the opinions of LuTazs, This 
violent theologian attacked with that ſpirit of acrimony 
and vehemence, that was too remarkable in the polemic 
writings of LuTHER, the ac of uniformity, by which the 
churches of Geneva and Zurich declared their agreement 
concerning the doftrine of the euchariſt. In the book which 
"0 Rs with this view "10k he cenſured with — 


| kx 0 21 calvin went n too far in this a matter ; - and. in his 5 
1 1 explication of the benefits that ariſe from a worthy commemoration of - 
 CHR1ST's death in the euchariſt, he dwelt too groſsly upon the allegori- 

cal expreſſions of ſcripture, which the papiſts had ſo egregiouſiy 

= | abuſed, and talked of really eating by faith the body and arinking the blood | 

W | of Cur1sT. * 5 

e {# [5] This book, YE abounds with ſenſeleſs and an | 
tenets that LUTHER never ſo much as thought of, and breathes the 
moſt virulent Shes of E is entitled, Farrags eee 
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utmoſt ſeverity, the variety of ſentiments concerning the 


ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper that was obſervable in the 


Reformed church, and maintained, with his uſual warmth 
. and obſtinacy, the opinion of LUTHER on that ſubject. 
This engaged CALVIN to enter the liſts with WESTPHAL, 


whom he treated with as little lenity and forbearance, as 


the rigid Lutheran had ſhewed towards the Helvetic 


churches, The conſequences of this debate were, that 
CALVIN and WESTPHAL had each their zealous defenders 
and patrons : hence the hreach widened, the ſpirits were 


heated, and the flame of controverſy was kindled anew 


The con- 
troverſy 

concerning 
predeſtina- 
tion. 


with ſuch violence and fury, that, to extinguiſh it entirely, 


ſeemed to be a taſk beyond the reach of human wiſdom 
or human power i]. 


VII. Theſe diſputes were ankappily Augmented, in 
proceſs of time, by that famous controverſy concerning 


the decrees of God, with reſpect to the eternal condition of 


men, which was ſet on foot by CALvix, and became an 
inexhauſtible ſource of intricate reſearches, and abſtruſe, 


ſubtile, and inexplicable queſtions. The moſt ancient 


Helvetic doctors were far from adopting the doctrine of 
| thoſe, who repreſent the Deity, as allotting from all eter- 
_ nity, by an abſolute, arbitrary, and uncenditional decree, to 


ſome, everlaſting happineſs, and to others, endleſs miſery, 


without any previous regard to the moral characters and 
circumſtances of either. Their ſentiments ſeemed to 
differ but very little from thoſe of the Pelagians; nor did 
they heſitate in declaring, after the example of ZuinGLE, 

| that the kingdom of heaven was open to all who lived 5 

8 according to the dictates of right reaſon . Carvix had _ 


et inter 1 4 Eder 22 4. 5 Cans bei. ex Cacranentorirum e 

5 congeſta. uh : 

: 17 LOSCHERt Hiſeria Motu, part IL. ub. ili. cap. viii. p. 23. __ | 
 MOLLERI Cimbria Literata, tom. iii, Pe . ARN, SRExII | Memoria | 


. {Ee  Joac, WESTPHALI, p- 62. 106. 


| [A] For the proof of this lic.” fee DALLE! be Pro . E 
|  Eeclefh, arum Gallicar. Synodis adverſus Frid, Spanheim, part IV. p. 946, _ 
Jo. ALPHONS, TURRETINI Epiſtel, ad Anteſtitem Cantuarienſem, which 


is inſerted in the Bibliotheque Germanique, tom. xlii. p. 92.-—SIMON, 


Biblotbegue Gr iligue, publiſned under the fictitious name of Salix iok, 25 


tom. iii, ch. xxviii. p. 292. 248, and alſo the author of a book, 55 
entitled, Obſervationes Gallice in Formul. Conſenſus Helweticam, p. 52. 


The RF learned Dr, GenDES, inſtead of perſuaged. by theſe 
1 adopted 
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adopted a quite different ſyſtem with reſpeCt to the divine 
decrees, He maintained, that the everlaiting condition of 


mankind in a future world was determined from all eternity 
by the unchangeable order of the Deity, and that this abſolute 


determination of his i and good pleaſure was the only 
ſource of happineſs or miſery to every individual. This 
opinion was, in a very ſhort time, propagated through all 
the Reformed churches, by the writings of CALVIN, and by 
the miniſtry of his diſciples, and in ſome places, was in- 
ſerted in the national creeds and confeſſions z and thus 
made a public article of faith. The unhappy controverſy, 
which took its riſe from this doctrine, was opened at 


Straſburg, in the year 1560, by JEROME ZANCHIUS, an 


Italian eccleſiaſtic, who was particularly attached to 'the 
ſentiments of CALvIN; and was afterwards caryjed on by 
others with ſuch zeal and aſſiduity, that it drew, in an 


extraordinary manner, the attention of the public, and 


tended as much to exaſperate the paſſions and foment the 
diſcord of the contending parties, as the about rn 


_ euchariſt had already done LJ. 


VIII. The Helvetic doctors had no alba} left: of The diſcord 
calming the troubled ſpirits, and tempering, at leaſt, the is carried to 


vehemence of theſe deplorable feuds, but the moderigion of mY | 
] 3 


the Saxon divines, who were the diſciples of MELANnc- 


THOV, and who, breathing the pacific ſpirit of their 
maſter, ſeemed, after his death, to have nothing ſo much 
at heart as the reſtoration of concord and union in the 
proteſtant church. Their deſigns, however, were not 
carried on with chat caution and circumſpection, with that 
Bo prudent foreſight, or that wiſe attention to the nature of 
the times, which diſtinguiſhed always the tranſactions of 
 MeLancTHoN, and which the critical nature of the 
cauſe they were engaged in indiſpenſably required. And 
185 hence they had : N taken a TOs which was adapted to 


IT teſtimonies, maintains, on the Sire in his Wi SY . 55 
tom. Il. p · 476, 477. that the ſentiments of CALVIN were the fame 
with thoſe of the ancient Swiſs. doctors. But this excellent author 
may be refuted, even from his own account of the tumults, hat were 
= oceaſioned in e e by the opinion that Calvin had propagated | 


| in relation to the divine decrees. 


5 1 LoscHBERI Hiſtoria Motuum, part Ut. lib. . cap. li. p. 27. 3333 9288 
2 $37, 9 ted 2 etch . Confeſſion, tom. i, lib, ii, Cap. xlii. 
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things are, 


74 e ird of the Naber Cnvncu, 
0. * N Fs render ineffectual all the remedies they could apply to the 


healing of the preſent diſorders. For, by diſperſing every 
where artful and inſidious writings, with a deſign to ſeduce _ 
the miniſters of the church and the ſtudious youth into 
the ſentiments of the Swiſs divines, or, at leaſt, to engage 
them to treat theſe ſentiments with toleration and for- 
bearance, they drew upon themſelves the indignation of 
their adverſaries, and ruined the pacific cauſe in which 
they had embarked. It was this conduct of theirs that 
gave occaſion to the compoſition of that famous Form f 
Concord, which condemned the ſentiments of the Reformed . 
5 churches i in relation to the perſon of CHRIST and the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. And as this Form is received 
by the greateſt part of the Lutherans, as one of the articles 


ol their religion, hence ariſes an inſuperable obſtacle to all 
| ſchemes of reconciliation and concord. 


What mod 


the latter, and to the hiſtory of its progreſs and revolutions. 


communion of Rome, and began to form a Chriſtian church 
beyond the bounds of the pope's juriſdiction; and it extends 
to the time of CaLvin's fettlement at Geneva, where he 


5 acquired the greateſt reputation and authority. The 5 . 


ſecond period takes in the reſt of this century, _ 1 
During the firſt of theſe periods, the Helvetic cr 5 
. which aſſumed the title of Reformed, after the example par = 
the French proteſtants in their neighbourhood, who had 
_ Choſen this denomination in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the Roman-catholics, was very inconſiderable in its 


extent, and was confined to the cantons of Switzerland. 


It was indeed augmented by the acceſſion of ſome ſmall 
Rates in Suabia and Alſace, ſuch as the city of Straſbourg, 
and ſome little republics. But, in the year 15 36, theſe 
_ petty ſtates changed ſides, through the ſuggeſtions and in- 
| fluence of Buck, returned to the communion of the Saxon 
church, and thus made their peace with LUTHER, | _ 
a CS ne — — 


IX. So much did it ſeem neceſſary to pan e __ 

3 cerning the cauſes, riſe, and progreſs of the controverſy, 
moſt wor- Which formed that ſeparation that til] ſubſiſts between the 
thy of ob- Lutheran and Reformed churches, From thence it wil! 


ſervation in be proper to proceed to an account of the internal ſtate of 
the riſe and 


| The hiſtory of the Reformed church, during this century, 


formed Comprehends two diſtinct periods, The firſt commences 
church. with the year 1519, when ZUINGLE withdrew from the 


— — — . — —— 


Cn. II. The HISTORY of the Reformed CRu n. 73 
other religious communities, which abandoned the church C E N T. 
of Rome, either openly embraced the doctrine of LUTHER, .. 81 cru 
or conſiſted of perſons, who were not agreed in their theo- Parr It. 
| logical opinions, and who really ſeemed to ſtand in a kind. vgs 
'F of neutrality between the contending parties. All things 
being duly conſidered, it appears probable enough that the 
_ church founded by ZUINGLE would have remained till 
_ confined to the narrow limits, which bounded it at firſt, 
had not CALVIN ariſen, to augment its extent, authority, ; 
and luſtre, For the natural and political character of the 
Swiſs, which i is neither bent towards the luſt of conqueſt, 
| Nor the graſping views of ambition, diſcovered itſelf in their 
religious tranſactions. And, as a ſpirit of contentment 
with what they had, prevented their aiming at an augmen- 
tation of their territory, ſo did a ſimilar ſpirit hinder them 
from being extremely folicitous about enlarging! the 
borders of their chur enk N 
X. In this infant ſtate of the Reformed church; the only «7 The rent | 
point that prevented its union with the followers of ous points 
_ LUTHER, was the doctrine they taught with reſpect to the that firſt 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. This firſt controverſy, Baits a 


viſions be- 
indeed, foon produced a ſecond, relating to the perſon of tween the 


e nk Curisr, which, nevertheleſs, concerned only a part Swiſs and 
of the Lutheran church [m]. The Lutheran divines of the Luthe- 
Suabia, in the courſe of their debates with thoſe of 
Switzerland, drew an argument in favour of the real pre- 

ſence of Cunls r- s body and blood in the euchariſt from 
the following propoſition ; that all the PROPERTIES of the 
divine nature, and conſequently its OMNIPRESENCE, were 
communicated to the human nature of CHRIST by the hypoſta- 
lic union. The Swiſs doctors, in order to deſtroy the force 
pOf this argument, denied this communication of the divine 
attributes to CuriIsT's human nature, and denied, more 
eſpecially, the ubiquity or omnipreſence of the man Jesvs. 5 
And hence aroſe that moſt intricate and abſtruſe contro- 
bs fert Ng OG and the communication of übel., . 


N 1 It was only a certain 3 1 * 3 mat were . 
. mad more rigid in their doctrine than LUTHER himſelf, that believed 
the Ubiquiry or Omnipreſence of CHRAST's perſon, conſidered as a Man, 
By this we may ſee, that the Lutherans have their diviſions, as well as the 


eformed, of which ſeveral e N de vet gd in the courſe of | 
this hiſtory, | 


; Shak: _ 


CENT, 
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XVI fo many ſubtile diſputes, and occafioned that multitude of 


ssc. III. invectives and accuſations, that the contending parties threww] 


PART out againſt each other with ſuch liberality and profuſion. 


It is proper to obſerve, that, at this time, the Helvetic 
cChurch univerſally embraced the doctrine of ZUINGLE | 
concerning the euchariſt. This doctrine, which differed 
conſiderably from that of CALvIN, amounted to the fol- 


lowing propoſitions : That the bread and wine were no 
« more than a repreſentation of the body and blood of 


« CHRIST, or, in other words, the ſigns appointed to 
£ denote the benefits that were conferred upon mankind in 

: conſequence of the death of CarisT : that, therefore, 

« Chriſtians derived no other fruit from the participation | 

< of the Lord's ſupper, than a mere commemoration and 

«© remembrance of the merits of CHRIST, which, accord- 

5 ing to an expreflion common in the mouths of the 


25 abettors of this doctrine, was the 8 thing that was 


«© properly meant by the e a).“ BUcEeR, whoſe 
23198 principle was the deſire of peace and concord, en- 

deavoured to correct and modify this doctrine in ſuch a” 
orce of conformity to tbe 


manner, as to give it a certain deg 


N of LUTHER ; but the memory of ZUINGLE 


was too freſh in the minds of the Swiſs to permit their 


accepting of theſe corrections and modifications, or to 

_ ſuffer them to depart, in any reſpeR, from the doctrine of 
that eminent man, who had founded their church, and 

been the inſtrument of their deliverance from the en, : 


and ſuperſtition of Rome. 


JohnCatvin | XI. In the year 1541, Toun Caryvix, whe ſurpaſſed | 
8 ome? almoſt all the doctors of this age, in laborious application, 
Roo nar wg CO nftancy of mind, force of eloquence, and extent of 
formed genius, returned to Geneva, from whence the oppoſition 
church. of his enemies had obliged him to retire, On his ſettle- 


ment in that ee che affairs of the new church were 


"Tot Nie? in 7 guam memoriam c. 61. That this was 8 wal 


opinion of Zulx c E, appears evidently from various teſtimonies, which 
may be ſcen in the Muſeum Helweticum, tom. i. p. 485. 490. tom. iii. 


p. 631. — This is alſo confirmed by the following ſentence in ZUINGLE'S | 
book concerning Baptiſm : (tom, ii. opp. p. 85.) Cena Dominica nen aliud, 


quam Commemorationis nomen meretur. Compare with all this F UESLI NI 
exp I. A T6 co“ . . F. 2 55 5. 262, ec. | 


committed 


that produced ſo many learned and unintelligible treatiſes, f 
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at Geneva; for, as long as he lived, he preſided in the aſſembly o 
clergy, and in the Conſiſtory or ecclefrafiical judicatory. But when 125 
was at the point of death, he adviſed the clergy not to give him a ſuc- 
ceſſor, and proved to them evidently the dangerous conſequences of en- 
truſting with any one man, during life, a place of ſuch high authority. 


After him, therefore, the place of preſident chaſed £ to ws perpetual. Ses ms 
Lr ob, Iiſtofre de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 121 1 


Cu Ab. II. The HisTory of the Reformed Eee. 


committed to his direction [-], and he acquired alſo a high CE * . 
degree of influence in the political adminiſtration of that 
republic. This event changed entirely the face of affairs, p. 


and gave a new aſpect to the Reformed church. The 


views and projects of this great man were grand and ex, 
tenſive. For he not only undertook to give ſtrength and 

' vigour to the riſing church, by framing the wiſeſt laws 
and the moſt ſalutary inſtitutions for the maintenance of 
order and the advancement of true piety, but even propoſed 


to render Geneva the mother, the ſeminary, of all the Re- 


formed churches, as Mittemberg was of all the Lutheran 
communities. He laid a ſcheme for ſending forth from 
this little republic, the ſuccours and miniſters that were to 
promote and propagate the proteſtant cauſe through the 
moſt diſtant nations, and aimed at nothing leſs than 
rendering the government, diſcipline, and doctrine of 
Geneva the model and rule of imitation to the Reformed _ 
churches throughout the world, The undertaking Was... 
certainly great, and worthy of the extenſive genius and 
capacity of this eminent man; and, great and arduous as 
it was, it was executed in part, nay, carried on to a very | 
cConſiderable length, by his indefatigable aſſiduity and in- 
extinguiſhable zeal. It was with this view, that, by the 
fame of his learning, as well as by his epiſtolary ſolicita- 
tions and encouragements of various kinds, he engaged 
many perſons of rank and fortune, in France, Italy, and 
other countries, to leave the places of their nativity, and 
to ſettle at Geneva; while others repaired thither merely 
cout of a curioſity to ſee a man, whoſe talents and exploits 
had rendered him ſo famous, and to hear the diſcourſes. 
which he delivered in public. Another circumſtance, that 
contributed much to the ſucceſs of his deſigns, was the 
eſtabliſnment of an academy at Genet Va, which the ſenate of 
: that city founded al © his requeſt; : and | in e he himſelf, 5 


"Ta. Cans, in. Api ay enjoy 41 the power and be ofa biſhop 
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The Hisrory of the Reformed Conc; 


with his colleague TuzopoRE BEZA, and other divines 
of eminent learning and abilities, taught the ſciences with 
the greateſt reputation. In effect, the luſtre, which theſe 
great men reflected upon this infant ſeminary of learning, 
ſpread its fame through the diſtant nations with ſuch 
amazing rapidity, that all who were ambitious of a 
diſtinguiſhed progreſs in either ſacred or profane erudition, 
repaired to Geneva, and that England, Scotland, France, 
Itah, and Germany, ſeemed to vie with each other in the : 
numbers of their 2 youth, that were inceſſantly re- 
pairing to the new academy. By theſe means, and by the 
Tan of thefe his diſciples, CALVIN enlarged conſide- 
rably the borders of the en church, propagated his 
doctrine, and gained proſelytes and patrons to his theolo- 
gical ſyſtem, in ſeveral countries of Europe. In the midſt 
of this glorious career he ended his days, in the year 1564; 
but the ſalutary inſtitutions and wiſe regulations, of which 
he had been the author, were both reſpected and maintain- 
ed after his death. In a more eſpecial manner the academy 


of Geneva flouriſhed as much under Brza, as it had done ” 


| The form 
of doctrine 
and eccle- 
Hlaſtical go- 
vernment 
drawn up 
by this Re- 
N ene 7 


during the life of its founder [y]. 
XII. The plan of doctrine and diſcipline, that had been 
1585 by ZUINGLE, was altered and corrected by CaL- 
VIN; and that more eſpecially i in three points, of which 5 
it will not be improper to give a particular account, : 
1, Z,VINGLE, in his form of eccleſiaſtical government, 7 


had given an abſolute and unbounded power, in religious 


matters, to the civil magiſtrate, to whom he had placed the 
_ clergy i in a degree of ſajection that was difpleafing to 


many. But at the ſame time he allowed of a certain _— 


| ſubordination and difference of rank among the miniſters 


of the church, and even thought it expedient to place at 7 


their head a perpetual preſident, or ſuperintendent, with a 


certain e of inſpection and as over r the whole 


1 7) The various s projets and 15 that were formic. "endaded; 5 
ne executed with equal prudence and reſolution by CALVIN in behalf 5 


both of the republic and church of Geneva, are related by the learned 


perſon, who, in the year 1730, gave a new edition (enriched with in- 
tereſting hiſtorical notes, and authentic documents) of SPON's Hiſtoire 
de Geneve, The particular accounts of CALVIN's tranſactions, given by 
this anonymous editor, in his notes, are drawn from ſeveral curious 
. manuſcripts, of undoubted credit, See SPON, _ de aa tom. il, 


* 87. rod, e. eee 5 
i body, 
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body. Carvin, on the contrary, reduced the power of c E N T. 


the magiſtrate, in religious matters, within narrow bounds. XVI. 


He declared the church a ſeparate and independent boſs p SECT, III. 


endowed with the power of legiſlation for itſelf. ü 


maintained, that it was to be governed, like the primitive 
church, only by preſbyteries and fynods, that is, by aſſem- 
blies of elders, compoſed both of the clergy and laity ; and 
he left to the civil magiſtrate little elſe than the privilege of 
protecting and defending the church, and providing for 
what related to its external exigencies and concerns. Thus 
this eminent Reformer introduced into the republic of 


ene va, and endeavoured to introduce into all the Re- 


formed churches throughout Europe, that Form of eccle- 
fiaſtical government, which is called Preſbyterian, from its 
neither admitting of the inſtitution of biſhops, nor of 
any ſubordination among the clergy; and which is founded 
on this principle, that all miniſters of the goſpel are, by 
the law of God, declared to be equal in rank and autho- 
„ II conſequence of this principle, he eſtabliſned, at 
Geneva, a conſiſtory, compoſed of ruling elders, partly paſe 5 
tors, and partly laymen, and inveſted this eccleſiaſtical _ 
body with a high degree of power and authority. He alſo 
convened ſynods, compoſed of the ruling elders of different 
| churches, and in theſe conſiſtories and ſynods had laws 
enacted for the regulation of all matters of a religious 
nature; and, among other things, reſtored to its former 
vigour the ancient practice of excommunication. All theſe 
things were done with the conſent of the greateſt pore of 
| the ſenate of Geneva, _ | 
24h, The ſyſtem that ZUncLs had adopted with „ 
ſpect to the euchariſt, was by no means agreeable to 
CALVIN, who, in order to facilitate the deſired union with 
the Lutheran church, ſubſtituted in its place another, 
which appeared more conformable to the doctrine of that 
church, and, in reality, differed but little from it. For 
while the doctrine of ZUINGLE ſuppoſed only a ſymbolical, EL 
or figurative, Ne of the body and blood of CHRIST 
in the euthari , and repreſented a pious remembrance of 
Cnxisr's death, and of the benefits it procured to man- 
kind, as the only fruits that aroſe from the celebration of 
the Lord's ſupper, CALVIN explained this critical point in 
55S | que: dierent manner. * acknowledged a real, though 
95 3 Ae 


80 
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CENT. ſpiritual, preſence of CHRIST in this ſacrament; or, in 


XVI. 
' ParT II. 


other words, he maintained, that true Chriſtians, who 
* approached this holy ordinance with a lively faith, were, 
in a certain manner, united to the man CHRIST; ind that 
from this union the ſpiritual life derived new vigour in the 


foul, and was ftill carried on, in a progreſſive motion, to 


greater degrees of purity and perfection. This kind of 


language had been uſed in the forms of doctrine drawn 


up by LUTHER; and as CALVIN obſerved, among other 
things, that the divine grace was con red upon ſinners, 
and ſealed to them by the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, 


this induced many to ſuppoſe that he adopted the ſentiment 


implied in the barbarous term impanation [q], and differed 
but little from the doctrine of the Lutheran church on this 


e ſubject L. Be that as it may, his ments 


c [9] The term 3 (which ſignifies here "be 1 5 


__ CHRisT's body in the euchariſt, in or with the bread, that is there ex- 
| hibited) amounts to what is called Conſubſtantiation. Ir was a modifica- 
tion of the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſulſtantiation, firſt invented by 
ſome of the diſciples of BERENGER, who had not a mind to break all 


meaſures with the church of Rone, and was afterwards adopted by 7 


THER and his followers, who, in reality, made ſad work of it. For, 
in order to give it ſome faint air of poſſibility, and to maintain it as well 


as they could, they fell into a wretched ſcholaſtic jargon about the na- 


ture of ſubſtances, ſubſiſtences, attributes, properties, and accidents, that did 


infinite miſchief to the true and ſublime ſcience of goſpel theology, 


: perplexity and darkneſs, the ſame quibbling, ſophiſtical, and unintelli- 


whoſe beautiful ſimplicity it was adapted to deſtroy, The very ſame | 


Sible logic, that reigned in the attempts of the Roman-catholics to de- 
fend the doctrine of Tranſubſtaniation, were viſible in the controverſial 
writings of the Lutherans in behalf of Corſubftantiation, or Impanation. 
The latter had, indeed, one abſurdity leſs to maintain; but being 


obliged to aſſert, in oppoſition to intuitive evidence, and unchangeable - 


truth, that the "ſane body can be in many places at the ſame time, they 


were conſequently obliged to have recourſe to the darkeſt and moſt in- 


tricate jargon of the ſchools, to hide the nonſenſe of this unaccountable 
däoctrine. The modern Lutherans are grown ſomewhat wiſer in this 


reſpect; at leaſt, they ſeem leſs zealous than their anceſtors about the | 


5 tenet in queſtion. 


: p. 255. 260. 262, 263.—Lettres de Caivin a Monſ. Jac. de Talat, . 
p. 84, 85. — We learn in FUESLIN, p. 263. that CALVIN wrote to 


[r] See FUESLINI . I, Epi . Theolog, e tom. 


Buck a letter, intimating that he approved of his ſentiments. It is 


poſſible, that he may have derived from BUCER the opinion he enter- | 
tained with reſpect to the euchariſt.— See BOSSUET, Hiſtoire des 
Variations des Egliſes Proteſtantes, tom. ii. p. 8. 14. 19.—-COuRALVER, 
Examen des 2 wts des Nan, tom, ii. p. 72. Theſe two 


differed 


Cray. IT. [The HisTory of the Reformed Chuck. 8 
differed conſiderably from thoſe of ZUINGLE; for while c EN 'T, 


the latter aſſerted, that all Chriſtians, without diſtinQion, „3 4 
whether regenerate or unregenerate, might be partakers of SET. III. | 


the body and blood of CyrisrT; Carvin confined this — . } 
| privilege to the pious and regener rate believer alone. e ” : 
3aly, The abſolute decree of God, with reſpect to the _ | q 


future and everlaſting condition of the human race, which 
made no part of the theology of ZuinGLE, was an eſ- 
ſential tenet in the creed of Carvin, who inculcated 
with zeal the following doctrine : That God, in predeſpinat- 
ing, from all eternity, one part of mankind to everlaſting hap- 
 þineſs, and another to endleſs miſery, was led to make this di- 
Stintion by no other motive than bis own GOOD PLEASURE : 
und FREE WILL, 

XIII. The firſt of the three points now Steal” was Theſechan- | 
| of ſuch a nature, that great as the credit and influence of 2 mace bp 
 CaLvin were, he could not procure a univerſal reception nar 

for it in the Reformed churches. The Engliſh and Ger- ed of, nor 
mans rejected it, and even the Swiſs refuſed to adopt it. It received by 
was, however, received by the Reformed churches in Al the Re- 
: France, Holland, and Scotland. The Swiſs remained firm ral : 
in their oppoſition: they would not ſuffer the form of - 
_ eccleſiaſtical government, that had once been eſtabliſhed, _ 
under the inſpection of ZUINGLE, to be changed in any 
reſpect, nor the power of the civil magiſtrate, in religious 
matters, to receive the ſmalleſt prejudice, The other two | 
points were long debated, even in Switzerland, with the 
oreateſt warmth. Several churches, more eſpecially thoſe 
: of Zurich and Bey n, maintained obFinately - the doctrine 73 
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1 writers pretand, that the ſentiments of calvin, with refpeth to the 
euchariſt, were almoſt the ſame with thoſe of the Roman-catholics *, 
The truth of this matter is, that the obſcurity and inconſiſtency, with. 5 
which this great man expreſſed himſelf upon that ſubject, render it | w_ 
extremely difficult | to give. a clear 04 accurate account of his 1 ---- . 1 
„trine. | i 5 JJͥ ĩ ͤ—T a ow gs e 9 5 | | 


* How it could come into the heads of ſuch men as BOSSUET and 
| 60 07 COURAYER to ſay, that the ſentiments of CALV1N concerning the eu- 
 charift were almoſt the ſame wwith thoſe of the Roman-catholics, is, indeed, ſtrange 
enough. The doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation was to CALVIN an invincible 
| obſtacle to any ſort of conformity between him and Rome on that ſubject, 
For however obfcure and figurative his expreſſions with reſpect to 
CHRIST'S ſpiritual preſence in the euchariſt may have been, he never 
once ne of any thing like a corpora! preſence I in that Holy Sacrament, 


80 


XVI. 
SECT, III. 
„Pint 


Je ee of the Reformed Cnoncy: 


CENT. ſpir tual, preſence of CHRIST in this ſacrament ; or, in 


other words. he maintained, that true Chriſtians, who 
* approached this holy ordinance with a lively faith, were, 


in a certain manner, united to the man CHRIST ; and that 
from this union the ſpiritual life derived new vigour in the 


ſoul, and was ftill carried on, in a progreſſive motion, to 


greater degrees of purity and perfection. This kind of _ 
language had been uſed in the forms of doctrine drawn 


up by LuTHER; and as CALVIN obſerved, among other 
things, that the divine grace was conferred upon ſinners, 
and ſealed to them by the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, 
this induced many to ſuppoſe that he adopted the ſentiment 
implied in the barbarous term 7mpanation [| q |, and differed 
but little from the doctrine of the Lutheran church on this 
= N ages [1]. 55 that as it Ys his tag 


r= 17 The term 3 (which fignifies here the pref ence of... 
CHR1ST's body in the euchariſt, in or avi the bread, that is there ex- 


| hibited) amounts to what is called Conſubſlantiation. It was a modifica- 
tion of the monſtrous doctrine of Tranſuiſtartiat; on, firſt invented by 
ſiome of the diſciples of BERENGER, who had not a mind to break all 
meaſures with the church of Rome, and was afterwards adopted by LU- | 
THER and his followers, who, in reality, made ſad work of it. For, 
in order to give it ſome faint air of poſſibility, and to maintain it as well 
as they could, they fell into a wretched ſcholaſtic jargon about the na- 
ture of ſubſtances, ſubſitences, attributes, properties, and accidents, that did 


infinite miſchief to the true and ſublime ſcience of goſpel theology, 
whoſe beautiful ſimplicity it was adapted to deſtroy, The very ſame | 


perplexity and darkneſs, the ſame quibbling, ſophiſtical, and unintelli- 
__  gible logic, that reigned in the attempts of the Roman-catholics to de- 
fend the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, were viſible in the controverſial 
_ writings of the Lutherans in behalf of Corſubſtantiation, or Impanation. 
The latter had, indeed, one abſurdity leſs to maintain; but being 
obliged to aſſert, in oppoſition to intuitive evidence, and unchangeable 
truth, that the ſame body can be in many places at the ſame time, they 


were conſequently cbliged to have recourſe to the darkeſt and moſt in- 
tricate jargon of the ſchools, to hide the nonſenſe of this unaccountable 
doctrine. The modern Lutherans are grown ſomewhat wiſer in this 


reſpect; at leaſt, they ſeem leſs zealous than their anceſtors about the 
tteenet in queſtion, 
e FUESLINI Cate . Epi of, Teng, Rr. tom. i. 
i p. 255. 260. 262, 263. Tao de Caivin d Monſ, Jac. de Lale, 
p. $4, 85. — We learn in FuksLIs, p. 263. that CALVIN wrote to 
Boca letter, intimating that he approved of his ſentiments. It is 
| poſſible, that he may have derived from BUCER the opinion he enter- 
- tained with reſpect to the euchariſt. —see BOSSUET, Hiſtoire des 
Tariatiors des Egliſes Preteſtantes, tom. ii. p. 8. 14. 19.—COURAYER, 


Examin des Defauts des barn wed tom; i, p. 72; Theſe two. 
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differed conſiderably from thoſe of ZUINGLE ; for whilec E NT. 
the latter aſſerted, that all Chriſtians, without diſtinction, XVI. 
whether regenerate or unregenerate, might be partakers of 5E. III. 

the body and blood of CHRIST ; CALVIN confined this 3 hs 

: privilege to the pious and regener -ate believer alone. 

334 h, The abſolute decree of God, with reſpe& to the 
future and everlaſting condition of the human race, which 

made no part of che theology of ZUINGLE, was an eſ- 

ſential tenet in the creed of CALVIN, who inculcated 

with zeal the following doctrine: That God, in predeſtinat= 

ing, from all eternity, one part of mankind to everlaſting hap- 

pPineſs, and another to endleſs miſery, was led to make this di- 

ftinftion by no other motive than his own GOOD PLEASURE 

and FREE WILL. 

XIII. The firſt of the three point now mentioned, was Theſechan- 

of ſuch a nature, that great as the credit and inffocrice of zes made by 

CALVIN were, he could not procure a univerſal reception eee 
for it in the Reformed churches. The Engliſh and Ger- ed of, nor 

mans rejected it, and even the Swiſs refuſed to adopt it. It received by 


was, however, received by the Reformed churches in all the Re- 


France, Holland, and Scotland. The Swiſs remained firm uche. 
in their oppoſition: they would not ſuffer the form of 6 
_ eccleſiaſtical government, that had once been eſtabliſhed, 
under the inſpection of ZVINGLE, to be changed in any : 
reſpect, nor the power of the civil magiſtrate, in religious 
matters, to receive the ſmalleſt prejudice. The other two 
points were long debated, even in Switzerland, with the 
greateſt warmth. Several churches, more eſpecially thoſe 
© Zurich and Bern, maintained oblinaely the doctrine 


5 writers 3 that the fentiments of Carvin, with reſpect to tlie 
ceuchariſt, were almoſt the ſame with thoſe of the Roman-catholics *. 
The truth of this matter is, that the obſcurity and inconſiſtency, with 
Which this great man expreſſed himſelf upon that ſubject, render it 
extremely oma to e a clear and accurate account of his doc- - 
trine. 5 8 8 Ep | | | 


DI CY bh it 1 come into the heads 87 eh men as nossv ET and 
doctor COURAYER to ſay, that the ſentiments of CALVIN concerning the eu- 
cbariſt were almoſt the ſame 4with thoſe of the Roman catholics, is, indeed, ſtrange 
enough. The doctrine of Tranſabſtantiation was to Calvin an invincible | 
_ obſtacle to any ſort of conformity between him and Rome on that ſubject, 
For however obfcure and figurarive his expreſhons with reſpect to 
CHRIST'S ſpiritual preſence in the euchariſt may have been, he never 
once dreamed of any 7 ONS like a corpora! preſence in that Holy Sacrament, 
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The His rok of the Reformed Cyuncn, 


of ZUINGLE in relation to the euchariſt Ls); ; neither 
could they be eaſily perſuaded to admit, as an article of 
faith, the doctrine of prede/iination, as it had been taught 


by Calvin (tl. The prudence, however, of this great 


man, ſeconded by his reſolute perſeverance and his ex- 


traordinary credit, triumphed at length ſo far, as to bring 


The pro- 8 
greſs of 
Calvin: 


ſyſtem in 


about an union between the Swiſs churches and that of 
Geneva, firſt in relation to the doctrine of the euchariſt [u], 
and afterwards alſo on the ſubje& of predeſtination [uu]. 
The followers of CALyiN extended ſtil] farther the tri- 
_ umphs of their chief, and improved, with ſuch ſucceſs, 
the footing he had gained, that, in proceſs of time, al- 
moſt all che Reformed churches adopted his theological 
ſyſtem, to which, no doubt, his learned N contri- 5 
buted a good deal [x]. 
XIV. It will not be improper to val; in review * : 


different countries, in which the doctrine and diſcipline 


of ien church, as modelled by CALVIN, were 
eſtabliſhed in a fixed and permanent manner. Among its 
chief patrons in Germany we may reckon FREDERICK | 
III, elector Palatine, who, in the year 1560, removed 
from their paſtoral functions the Lutheran doctors, and 
filled their places with Calviniſts; and, at the ſame time, 
obliged his ſubjects to embrace the tenets, rites, and in- 
Kittens, of the church of Geneva [ 52. This order _ 


171 See F U ESLINI G Frilelar. x p. 264. —Miſcum 2 tom. i. 


| 55 p. 490. tom. v. p. 479. 493. 490. tom. ii. p. 79. 


li.] Beſides RUCHAT and HOTTINGER, ſee Muſeum . 
tom. ii. p. 105, 107. 117,—GERDES, Mijcelas. Groningenſ. Nova, 


tom. ii. p. 476, 477. 


[4] The agreement 8 the churches of witzerland and that of 


1 5 Geneva was concluded in 1549 and 15 54. 


[L] See the | Conſenſus Genew, er . in CaLyinr Opuſeli | 


p- 754. 


2,28] The 3 Dau. Ann. JaBLONSKY, in | his Letters to Leibnitzy "2 
; publiſhed by KaPPIUs, maintains, (p. 24, 25. 41.) that the opinion 


of ZUINGLE has no longer any patrons among the Reformed, But this 


is a palpable miſtake. For its patrons and defenders are, on the con- 
i trary, extremely numerous; and at this very time the doctrine of Zu. 
sx x is revived in England, Switzerland, and other countries, and ſeems . 


to acquire new degrees of credit from day to day. 


lo Hex. ALTINGH Hip. Eccl. Palat. in Lub. CHR, MEG Mes 
um. . tom. i. p. 233, ben A n, part II, 


> indeed | 
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indeed abrogated, in the year 157 


> by his ſon and ſue- & E N T. 
ceſſor Lewis, who reſtored Lutheraniſm to its former XVI. 


credit and authority. The effects of this revolution SECT. III. 
were, however, but tranſitory; for, in the year 1583, 

under the government of the elector JoHN Carmi, 
who had followed the example of his brother FREDERICK 
in embracing the diſcipline of the Reformed church, the 


PART II. 


face of things was again changed in favour of Calviniſm, 
which reſumed what it had loſt, and became triumphant [z]. 


From this period the church of the Palatinate obtained the 

| ſecond place among the Reformed churches ; and its in- 
fluence and reputation were fo conſiderable, that the Form - 
F inſtruction, which was compoſed for its uſe by URsI- 
Nous, and which is known under the title of the Cate- 
chiſm of Heidelberg, was almoſt univerſally adopted by 
the Calviniſts ſa]. The republic of Bremen embraced, 

al ſo, the doctrine and inſtitutions of the Reformed. Al 5 
BERT HARDENBERG, the intimate friend of MELANC- 
THoN, was the firſt who attempted to introduce there 

| the doQrine of CALVIN concerning the euchariſt. This 

attempt he made ſo early as the year 1556; and, though 

a powerful oppoſition rendered it unſucceſsful, and pro- 
cured the expulſion of its author out of the city of Bre- 
men, yet the latent ſeeds of Calviniſm took root, and, 
towards the concluſion of this century, acquired ſuch 


ſtrength, that no meaſures either of prudence or force 
were ſufficient to prevent the church of Bremen from mo- 


delling its faith, worſhip, and government, after that of -- 
Geneva [b]. The various motives that engaged other 
German ſtates to adopt, by degrees, the ſame ſentiments, - 
and the incidents and circumſtances that favoured the pro- _ 
| grels of Calviniſm i in the empire, muſt be ſought | in thoſe 2 


b. 17. cap. iv. p· 125.—SaL16, H: . ca 2 A. tom. ill. lib, ix. 
cap. v. p. 433. 


LZ] ALTING, A. cit. —LosCHERUS, ibid, part III. I; vi. 5 | 


See alſo a German work, entitled, GorTTH, STRUVIUS, Pfaelziſche 
VMrrcben Hiſtorie, p- 110. | 


a] For an account of the Catechiſ m of Heidebor, fee Kochzar Bib- | 


”  liotheca Theologie Symbelice, p- 593 and 308. 


(5] SaL1G. Joc. cit, part III. lib, x. cap. v p. 716. & cap. vl. 5 


. 778. —LOSCHERUS, loc. cit, part II. lib. iv. cap. v. p. 134. * 
Part III. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. e, Ferie Renovati n 
tem. iii. Ps I 57. | 
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writers, who have undertaken to give a full,  compleat, 
and ample hiſtory of the Chriſtian church, 


XV. Thoſe among the French, who firſt renounced L 
the juriſdiftion and doctrine of the church of Rome, are 
commonly called Lutherans by the writers of theſe early 

times. This denomination, joined to other circumſtances, 
has engaged ſome to imagine, that theſe French converts 
to the proteſtant cauſe were attached to the tenets of the 


Lutheran church, and averſe to thoſe of the Swiſs doc- 


tors [c]. But this is by no means a juſt repreſentation of _ 
the matter. It appears much more probable, that the _ 
firſt French proteſtants were uniform in nothing but 
their antipathy to the church of Rome, and that, this 
point being excepted, there was a great variety in their 
religious ſentiments. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
that the vicinity of Geneva, Lauſanne, and other cities, 
which had adopted the doctrine of CAL vix, together with 
the incredible zeal of this eminent man, and his two col- 
leagues FAREL and BEZA, in nouriſhing the oppoſition 
to the church of Rome, and augmenting both the indigg- 
nation and number of its enemies, produced a very re- 
markable effect upon the French churches; for, about 
the middle of this century, they all, without exception, 
entered into the bonds o fraternal communion with the 
church of Geneva, The French proteſtants were called, 
| by their enemies, Hugenots, by way of deriſion and con- 
_ tempt; the origin, however, of this denomination is ex- 
S tremely uncertain 14 J Their fate was ſevere; the ſtorms 


: 11 Loscurrr Hiſuria Motuum, part 11, cap. vi. p. 1 —SALIG, | 
51 Aug. Confeſſion, tom, ii, lib. v. cap, vi. p. 190. | - 
9 4] Some etymologiſts ſuppoſe this term derived from Hvo von, 5 
a word uſed in Touraine, to fignify perſons that walk at night in the ſireets. 
And as the firſt proteſtants, like the firſt Chriſtians, may have choſen _ 
hat ſeaſon for their religious aſſemblies through the fear of perſecution, _ 
the nick-name of Huguenet may, naturally enough, have been applied to 
them by their enemies. Others are of opinion, that it was derived from 
2 French and faulty pronunciation of the German word Eideneſſen, which 
 fignifies confederates, and had been originally the name of that valiant 
part of the city of Geneva, which entered into an alliance with the 
Swiss Cantons, in order to maintain their liberties againſt the tyrannical 
| attempts of CHARLES III, duke of Savoy. Theſe confederates were 
„ called A, and from thence, very r was derived the word 
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of perſecution aſſailed them with unparalleled fury; and, CENT, 
XVI. 
ber of the flower of the nobility, adopted their ſentiments . 98 3 

and ſtood forth in their cauſe [e], yet it may nevertheleſs 
be affirmed, that no other part of the Reformed church 
ſuffered ſo grievouſſy as they did, for the ſake of religion. 

Even the peace, which they obtained from Henry III 

in the year 1576, was the ſource of that civil war, in 
which the powerful and ambitious houſe of Guiſe, inſti- 

| gated by the ſanguinary ſuggeſtions of the Roman pon- 

_ tiffs, aimed at nothing leſs than the extirpation of the 
royal family, and the utter ruin of the proteſtant religion; 
while the Hugenots, on the other hand, headed by Jead- 
ers of the moſt heroic valour and the moſt illuſtrious rank, 


though many princes of the royal blood, and a great num- 


combated for their religion and for their ſovereigns with 


various ſucceſs. Theſe dreadful] commotions, in which 
both the contending parties committed ſuch deeds, as are 
pet, and always will be, remembered with horror, were, 
at length, calmed by the fortitude and prudence of HeN- 
RV IV. This monarch, indeed, ſacrificed the dictates of 
_ conſcience to the ſuggeſtions of policy, and imagining, 
that his government could have no ſtable, nor ſolid founda- 
tion, as long as he perſiſted in diſowning the authority 
and juriſdiction of Rome, he renounced the Reformed re- 
ligion, and made a ſolemn and public profeſſion of | po- 35 
pery. Perceiving however, on the other hand, that it 
was not poſſible either to extirpate or ſuppreſs entirely the 
proteſtant religion, he granted to its profeſſors, by the 
: famous edict, drawn up at Nantes | in the year 1 598, the 


; Hage now Dn" eee. The count Wi n in a letter 
wrritten to the king of France, from the province of Languedoc, where he 
vas lieutenant-general, and dated the rith of November, 1 560, calls 
the riotous Calviniſts of the Cevennes, Huguenots, and this is the firſt time 
that this term is found in the * of that province, applied to the 
Proteſtants. © 
ſle' See the H; Maire Eccleſ.. des Foliſes Reformdes au Royaume 1 Fance, 
ts publiſhed at Antwerp in three volumes 8vo in the year 80, and ſup- ED 
” poſed by many ta have been written by BEZ A. The. writers that have 
given the beſt accounts of the French reformed churches, their confeſſion 
of faith, and their forms of worſhip and diſcipline, are enumerated by | 


Kocunus, i in his unten, Tone: . p- 229. 


25 
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CENT, liberty of ſerving God according to their conſciences [V], 


XVI. and a full ſecurity for the enjoyment of their civil rights 
SECT, III. 


Fink P and privileges without perſecution | or moleſtation from | 


any quarter [g]. 


VI. The church of Scotland acknowledges a8 its 


10 Englard founder JOHN Knox, the difciple of CALVIN; and, ac- 
and Scce- 
Land. trine, rites, and form of eccleſiaſtical government, eſta- 


bliſhed at Geneva. Theſe it bas always adhered to with 


the utmoſt uniformity, and maintained with the greateſt 
NT and zeal ; fo that even in the laſt century the 


| deſigns of thoſe who attempted to introduce certain 


changes into its diſcipline and worthip, were publicly op- 
poſed by the force of arms [H]. 


A quite different conſtitution of things is obſervable 3 In 


the church of England, which could never be brought to 


an entire compliance with the eccleſiaſtical laws of Ge- 
_ neva, and which retained, but for a ſhort time, even thoſe 


which it adopted, It is well known, that the greateſt 


part of thoſe Engliſh, who firſt threw off the yoke of 
Rome, ſeemed much more inclined to the ſentiments of 
 LuTHER concerning the euchariſt, the form of public. 
worſhip, and eccleſiaſtical government, than to thoſe of 


the Swiſs churches. But the ſcene changed after the 


death of Henzy VIII, when, by the induſtrious zeal of 


Carvin, and his diſciples.” more eſpecially PETER | 
MART YR, the cauſe of Lutheraniſm loſt ground conſi- 
kad ; and the univerſities, ſchools, and Churches be- e 


K [ 1 This edit 10 0165 a e nk in he fulleſt terms, an 55 
ho favours that had ever been granted to the proteſtants by other princes,. _ 
To theſe privileges others were alſo _ 
added, which had never been granted, nor even demanded, before: ſuch 
© as 2 free admiſſion to all employments of truſt, honour, and profit; the 

elabliſhing courts and chambers in which the profeſſors of the two re- 
ligions were equal in number; and the permitting the children of pro- 


and particularly by HENRY III. 


teſtants to be educated, without By: moleBation. i or FOCI in the 
public Univerſities. 


[g] BEN OI, Hiſtoire a ra Edit 4 tom. i. Ib. v. p. 3 


DaxiEL, Hip. 45 France, tom. ix. P. eee Hiſt, Academ, 
Fal tom. vi. 


Le] SALIG, Hip. Has. can. part I. bibs vi. cap. i. p. l 


— br. MoshEIu alludes, in this paſſage, to the attempts made 
under the B of CH ARLES II, to introduce e piſ copacy into Scotland. 


3 came 


; cordingly, from its firſt reformation, it adopted the doc- 
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happened, that when it was propoſed, under the reign of 
EDWARPD VI, to give a fixed and ſtable form to the doc- . 
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came the oracle s of Calviniſm, which alſo acquired new C E N r. 


* XVI. 
votaries among the people from day tu day {z]. Hence it nn 


trine and diſcipline of the church, Geneva was acknow- 


ledged as a ſiſter-church; and the theological ſyſtem, 
there eſtabliſhed by Carvin, Was adopted, and rendered 
the public rule of faith in England, This IL Was 
done without any change of the form of epiſcops! go- 


vernment, which had already taken place, and was en- 


tirely different from that of Geneva; nor was this ſtep at- 
| tended with any alteration of ſeveral religious rites and 
_ ceremonies, which were looked upon as ſuperſtitious by 
_ te greateſt part of the Reformed. This difference how- 


ever, between the two churches, though it appeared at 


firſt of little conſequence, and, in the judgment even of 
CALVIN, was eſteemed an object of toleration and in- 
dulgence, was, nevertheleſs, in after ages, a ſource of 


many calamities and diſſentions, that were highly detri- 
mental both to the civil and ecclefiaſtical conſtitution of 5 


Great- Britain, 


XVII. The origin of theſe unhappy Attends which" The rife of 


it has not as yet been poſſible entirely to heal, muſt be the Puri- 
ſought for in the conduct of thoſe perſecuted fugitives, a 
5 who, to ſave their lives, their families, and their fortunes, 

from the bloody rage and inhuman tyranny of queen 
 Manxy, left the places of their nativity in the year 1554, 

5 me took ben, of in any [4]. Of Wale adv. cone con- 


3 Loscueer 7ift. Biotin, part ll li, iii. cap. vii, p. salle, . 8 


5 g np Aug. Confeſſion. tom. ii. lib vi. cap. li, p. 317. 


le] I cannot help mentioning the uncharitableneſs of the Luthe- 


7; rans, upon this occaſion, who hated theſe unhappy exiles, becauſe they 
were Sacramentarians (for ſo the Lutherans called thoſe who denied 
 _ ChRIsT's bodily preſence in the euchariſt) and expelled from their 
Cities ſuch of the Engliſh proteſtants as repaired to them, as a refuge - 
from popiſh ſuperſtition and perſecution. Such as ſought for ſhelter in 
France, Geneva, and thoſe parts of Sevitzer/and and Germany where the 
Reformation had taken place, and where Lutheraniſm was not profeſſed, 
were received with great humanity, and allowed places of public wor- 
ſhip. But it was at Frankfort that the exiles were moſt numerous; and 
there began the conteſt and diviſion which gave riſe to that ſeparation 
from the church of England which continues to this + It is, however, 
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12 EN r. gregations ſome performed divine worſhip with the rites 
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that had been authorized by EDWARD VI; while others 
preferred the Swiſs method of worſhip as more recom- 
mendable on account of its purity and ſimplicity. The 
former were called Conformiſts, on account of their com- 
pliance with the ecclctiaſtical laws enacted by the prince 
now mentioned; and the denominations of Non- conform ifts 
and Puritans were given to the latter, from their inſiſting 

upon a form of worſhip, more exempt from ſuperſtition, 


and of a more pure kind, than the liturgy of EpwarRD 


| ſeemed to them to be. Tneſe denominations became per- 
manent marks of diſtinction, which ſtill continue to de- 
note thoſe different religious communities which divide tage 
Britiſh nation. The controverſy concerning the cere- 
monial part of divine worſhip, chat had divided the ex- 
iles abroad, changed ſcenes, and was removed with them 
to England ; when the auſpicious ſucceſſion of Queen 
ELIZABETH to the throne permitted them to return to 
their native country. The hopes of enjoying liberty, and 
of promoting each their reſpective ſyſtems, increaſed their 


_ conteſts inſtead of diminiſhing them; and the breach YN 


widened to ſuch a degree, that the moſt ſagacious and 
13 provident obſervers of things ſeemed to deſpair of ſeeing 5 


N it healed. The wiſe queen, in her deſign to accompliſh EXEC 


the reformation: of the church, was fully reſolved not == 
_ confine herſelf to the model, exhibited by the proteſtants 


a piece of juſtice due to the memory of the excellent MELANCTHON» 
to obſerve, that he warmly condemned this uncharitable treatment, and 
more eſpecially the indecent reproaches, which the Lutherans caſt upon 
the Engliſh Martyrs who had ſealed the Reformation with their blood, 


RS” calling them the Devil's Martyrs, Vociferantur quidam (ſays this amiable =; 
Reformer) Martyres Anglicos eſſe Martyres Diaboli. Nolim bac contumelia 


8 9 afficere Saretum ſpiritum in Latimero, qui annum ectogefimum egreſſus fuit, et in 
aliis ſanctis viris, quos nzvi, Theſe are the words of this truly Chriſtian « 
p Reformer, i in one of his letters to CAMERARIUS, Epiſt, lib. iv. p. 959. 
and in another of his letters, ſpeaking of the burning of Bux ius at 
Paris, he thus ſeverely cenſures WESTPRAL's intolerant principles: 


7 Tales viros ait Weſiphalus eſe Diaboli Martyres,  Hanc judicii perverſitatem 3 


85 quis nan deteſtetur ? Ep. lib. ii. p. 387. Such were the humane and : 


liberal ſentiments of MELANCTHON, which have rendered his name 


o precious to the lovers of piety, probity and moderation; while tbe 


zealots of his own church have treated his memory with obloguy, and Os 


5 ee gr * Indi 3 Melanfboziq, N. 1 
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of Geneva, and their adherents, the Puritans; and, there- CENT. 


fore, ſhe recommended to the attention and imitation of 
the doctors, that were employed in this weighty and im- 
portant matter, the practice and inſtitutions of the pri- 
mitive ages [I]. 

and the face of the church was changed and reformed by 


When her plan was put in execution, 


89 


XVI. 


SECT, I. 
PA Ar il. 


neu rules of diſcipline, and purer forms of public worſhip, 
the famous Act of Uniformity was iſſued forth, by which all 
her ſubjects were commanded to obſerve theſe rules, and 
to ſubmit to the reformation of the church on the footing 


| Hon which it was now placed by the queen, as its ſupreme, 


viſible head upon earth. The Puritans refuſed their a- 
| ſent to theſe proceedings; pleaded the dictates of their 


conſciences in behalf of this refuſal ; 


and complained 


| heavily, that the groſs ſuperſtitions of popery, which 


no revived, and even impoſed by authority. 


they had looked upon as abrogated and aboliſhed, were 
They were 


not, indeed, all equally exaſperated again the new con- 
"Aitution of the church; nor did they in effect carry their 


oppoſition to equal degrees of exceſs. The more vio- 


lent demanded the total abrogation of all that had been 
done towards the eſtabliſhment of a national religion, 
and required nothing leſs than that the church of England 
: hould be ernte modelled after that of Geneva. The 


| 7 1 1 Dr. Moms lens Aiſpoſed, FO this e expretion - 
ofthe primitive ages, to inſinuate that Queen ELIZABETH had formed a 
| Pure, rational, and evangelical plan of religious diſcipline and worſhip. 
It is however certain, that, inſtead of being willing to ſtrip religion of _ 
the ceremonies which remained in it, ſhe was rather inclined to bring ne 
public worſhip till nearer the Romiſh ritual &, and had a great propen- 
__ ſity to ſeveral uſages i in the church of Rome, which were juſtly looked - 
upon as ſuperſtitious. She thanked publicly one of her chaplains, wo 
had preached in defence of the real preſence ; ſhe was fond of images, and 
| retained ſome in her private chapel ; and would undoubtedly have for- 
bid the marriage of the clergy, if CECIL, her ſecretary, had not inter= 
| poſed f. Having appointed a committee of divines to review King ED= 
WaARD's Liturgy, ſhe gave them an order to ſtrike out all offenſive paſ- | 
ſages againſt the pope, and to make __ uy about the * * 0 


SOL Lene of CHRIST in the ſacrament We 
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The HIs roRVY of the Reformed ChuRcH. | 
CENT, milder and more moderate Puritans were much more 
XVI. equitable in their demands, and only deſired liberty of 
7 Pann 1. conſcience, with the privilege of celebrating divine wor- 
155 ſhip in their own way. The queen did not judge it pro- 
per to grant to either the object of their requeſts, but ra- 
ther intent upon the ſuppreſſion of this troubleſome ſect 
(as ſhe was uſed to call it) permitted its enemies to em- 
ploy for that purpoſe all the reſources of artifice, and all 
the ſeverity of the laws. Thus was that form of religion 
eſtabliſhed in Britain, which ſeparated the Engl: equally 
from the church of Rome on the one hand, and from the 
bother churches which had renounced popery, on the other, 
but which, at the fame time, laid a perpetual foundation 
for diſſenſion and feuds, in that otherwile happy and pro- 
| ſperous nation [n]. 


The ten. XVIII. The . that gave rk to theſe unhappy 5 
: eee diviſions, which were productive of ſo many and ſuch | 
| thePuri- dreadful calamities, was a matter of very ſmall. moment, 
tans, and which did not ſcem to affect, in any way, the in- 
© tereſts of true religion and virtue. The chief leaders 
among the Puritans entertained a ſtrong averſion to the 
veſtments, worn by the Engliſh clergy in the celebration 5 
of divine worſhip, As theſe habits had been made uſe of 


In the times of popery, and ſeemed to renew the im- 


preſſions that had been made upon the people by the | 


Romiſh prieſts, they appeared to the Puritans in no other 


light, than as the enfions of Antichrit. The ſpirit of op- FD 
poſition, being once ſet on foot, proceeded, in its re- 


eee to matters of ſuperior moment. In form 


| "fol No writer 1 NE this part of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 

3 in a more ample and elegant manner than DANIEL NEAL, in his 
Hiſtory of the Puritans, or Proteflant Non: con formiſis, in four volumes 8 vo. 

The firſt part of this laborious work was publiſhed at London, in the 
Pear 1732, and the latter part in 1738. The author, who was himſelf | 


: a Non-conformiſt, has not indeed been able to impoſe ſilence fo far on the 


warm and impetuous ſpirit of party, as not to diſcover a certain degree 

col partiality in favour of his brethren. For while he relates, in the moſt 
cCircumſtantial manner, all the injuries the Puritans received from the 

biſhops, and thoſe of the eſtabliſhed religion, he, in many places, di- 


miniſhes, excuſes, or ſuppreſſes, the faults and failings of theſe ſepara- 


tiſts. See alſo for an account of the religious hiſtory of theſe times, 
 STRYPE's Lives of the archbiſhops of Canterbury under FOR ELIZA- 
| BETH, vizs, PAREER, GRINDAL, and WHITGIFT, | 
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of eccleſiaſtical government, eſtabliſhed in England, was CENT. 
one of the firſt and main grievances of which the Puri- SECT. III. 
_ tans complained. They looked upon this form as quite, Pa n 
different from that which had been inſtituted by CHRIST, : 
the great law-giver of the church ; and, in com . 
with the ſentiments of Carvin, maintained, that, by the 
divine law, all the miniſters of the goſpel were abſolutely ; 
equal in point of rank and authority. They did not in- 
deed think it unlawful that a perſon, diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of a biſhap, or ſuperintendent, ſhould preſide in 
the aſſembly of the clergy, for the ſake of maintaining 
order and decency in their method of proceeding; but 
they thought it incongruous and abſurd, that the perſons 
inveſted with this character ſhould be ranked, as the bi- 
ſhops had hitherto be-n, among the nobility of the king - 
dom, employed in civil and political affairs, and diſtin» 
guiſhed fo eminently by their worldly opulence and power. 
This controverſy was not carried on, however, with ex- 
ceſſive animoſity and zeal, as long as the Engliſh biſhops _ 
| pretended to derive their dignity and authority from no 
-.". other: ſource than the laws of their country, and pleaded 
a right, purely human, to the rank they held in church 
and ſtate. But the flame broke out with redoubled fury 
in the year 1588, when BancRoFrT, afterwards arch- 
„ pbiſhop ot Canterbury, ventured to aſſert that the order of 
biſhops was ſuperior to the body of preſbyters, not in 
cConſequence of any human inſtitution, but by the expreſs 
appointment of God himſelf n]. This doctrine was 
readily adopted by many, and the conſequences that ſeem- 
ed naturally to flow from it in favour of epiſcopal ordi= _ 
nation, happened in effect, and gave new fuel to the 
flame of controverſy. For they who embraced the ſenti: — 
ments of BAxcROFT, conſidered all miniſters of the 1 85 > 
0 ons who had not received ordination from a biſhop, one 1 


15 Ses STR RYPE” 8 5 Life 4 4455 f Je 2 fr 1 of Cai ; 
18 e p. 121. The firſt Engliſh Reformers admitted but two 
orders of church- officers to be of divine appointment, viz, biſhops and dea= 
cons, a preſbyter.and a biſhop, according to them, being but two names 
for the ſame office; but Dr, BanCRoFT, in a ſermon, preached at 
Paul's Croſs, January 12, 1588, maintained, that the biſhops of England. | 


were a diſtin order from ſs ang t had ö over them j jure 4. 
. on 
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as irregularly inveſted with the ſacred character; and alſo 
maintained, that the clergy, in thoſe countries where 
there were no biſhops, were deſtitute of the gifts and qua- 
lifications that were neceſſary to the exerciſe of the paſto= 
ral office, and were to be looked ”—_ as inferior to the 


Roman catholic prieſts. 


XIX. All theſe things cxntfprrates the Rene whoſd | 


complaints, however, were not confined to the objects 
already mentioned. There were many circumſtances that 


entered into their plan of reformation. They had a ſin- 
gular antipathy againſt cathedral churches, and demanded | 


the abolition of the archdeacons, deans, canons, and other 
officials, that are ſupported by their lands and revenues. 
They diſapproved of the pompous manner of worſhip that 


is generally obſerved in theſe churches, and looked, parti- 


cularly, upon inſtrumental muſic, as improperly employed 


in the ſervice of God. The ſeverity of their zeal was 
alſo very great; for they were of opinion, that, not open 
profligates, but even perſons whoſe piety was dubious, 
deſerved to be excluded from the communion of the 
church [o]; and they endeavoured to juſtify the rigour of 
this deciſion, by obſerving that the church, being the con- 
gregation of the faithful, nothing was more incumbent 


on its miniſters and rulers, than to watch againſt its be- 


ing defiled by the preſence of perſons deſtitute of true faith 
and piety. They found, moreover, much ſubject of af- 
fiction and complaint in the rites and ceremonies that 
8 were impoſed * the order of the Queen, and the autho- 


1 fo]. The 8 ;uſtified themſelves i in "relation. to "this point, 


= ina letter, addreſſed, from their priſon, to Queen ELIZABETH, in the 


. VJear 1592, by obſerving, that their ſentiments concerning the perſons R 


ao fo eæcommunication, and alſo concerning the effetts and extent of that | 
tr of church- diſcipline, were conformable to thoſe of all the Reformed 


CD churches, and to the doctrine and practice of the church of England i in 
particular. They declared more eſpecially, that, according to their 
ſenſe of things, the cenſure of excommunication deprived only of ſpiri- 
tual privileges and comforts, without taking away either liberty, goods, lands, 
_ government private or public, or any other civil or earthly commodity of this life; 

and thus they diſtinguiſhed themſelves from thoſe furious and fanatical 6 
anabaptiſts, who had committed ſuch diſorders i in Germany,. and fone of | 
whom were now . a noiſe in . Sw 5 CAST ge 


"ty 
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rity of her council [p]; among theſe were the feſtivals or c ENT, 


Holidays that were celebrated in honour of the ſaints, the XVI. 
uſe of the /ign of the croſs more eſpecially in the ſacrament 8 


bol baptiſm, the nominating godfathers and godmothers as 
ſureties for the education of children whoſe parents were 


ſtill living [a], and the doctrine ne to the validity of 


N ] By this council our . means the High Conmilſ ion Court, : 

of which it is proper to give here ſome account, as its proceedings 
eſſentially belong to the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of England. This court 

took its riſe from a remarkable clauſe in the a of ſupremacy, by which 


| _ queen and her ſucceſſors were empowered to chooſe perſons “ 70 


00 


and Ireland, as alſo to viſit, reform, redreſs, order, correct, and amend all 
« errors, bereſies, ſchiſms, abuſes, contempts, offences, enormities whatſoever, 
Provided, that they have no power to determine any thing to be 
40 
canonical ſcripture, or by the firſt four general councils, or any of them; 


e or by any other general council, wherein the ſame was declared 


c«c 


authority of this clauſe, the queen appointed a certain number of come 


milſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, who, in many inſtances, abuſed their 
power. The court, they compoſed, was called the Conrt: of High Com- 
miſſion, becauſe it claimed a more extenſive juriſdiction and higher powers, 
than the ordinary Courts of the Biſhops. Its juriſdiction reached over the 
whole kingdom, and was much the ſame with that which had been 
| lodged in the fingle perſon of Lord COUWEL, vicar general to 


_ HEenay VIII. Thefe Commiſſioners were empowered to make enquiry, 


not only by the legal methods of juries and witneſſes, but by all other 
ways and means which they could deviſe, that is, by rack, torture, 


6 exerciſe, under ber, all manner of juriſdiction, privileges, and pre-eminences, 


touching any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction wwithin the realms of England 


hereſy, but what has been adjudged to be ſo by the authority of the 


hereſy by the expreſs and plain words of canonical ſcripture, or ſuch 
as ſhall hereafter be declared to be hereſy by the High Court of Par- 
liament, with the affent of the clergy in convocation,” Upon the 


ECT, III. 
PAR T Ih 


inquifition, and impriſonment, They were veſted with a right to 


examine ſuch perſons as they ſuſpeRed, by adminiſtering to them an 
oath (not allowed of in their commiiſion, and therefore called ex officio) 

by which they were obliged to anſwer all queſtions, and thereby might 
be obliged to accuſe themſelves, or their moſt intimate friends. The 
fines they impoſed were merely diſcretionary; the impriſonment to 
which they condemned was limited by no rule but their own pleaſure * 
they impoſed, when they thought proper, new articles of faith on the 
clergy, and practiſed all the iniquities and cruelties of a real Inquifi tion, 

See RAPIN's and HUME's Hiſtories of England, under the 1 of | 

: 3 and NEAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, paſſim. 1 

l] Other rites and cuſtoms diſpleaſing to the Potters, a . 


omitted by our author, were, kneeling at the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 


: 5 boroing at the name of Jeſus, giving the ring in marriage, the prohibition 
of marriage during certain times of the year, and the licenſing it 


for money, as alſo the WR * children * TE ns a of 


1 
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CEN T. lay-baptiſm [1]. They diſliked the reading of the age 
XVI. cryphal books in the church; and, with reſpect to fet 
Seer. III. forms of prayer, although they did not go ſo far as to in- 
— L729 ot upon their being entirely aboliſhed, yet they pleaded 
5 for a right to every miniſter, of modifying, correcting, 
and uſing them in ſuch a manner, as might tend molt to 
the advancement of true piety, and of addrefling the 
Deity in ſuch terms as were ſuggeſted by their inward 
feelings, inſtead of thoſe that were dictated by others. In 
A word, they were of opinion, that the government and 
diſcipline of the church of England ought to have been 
' modelled after the eccleſiaſtical laws and inſtitutions of 
Geneva, and that no indulgence was to be ſhewn to thoſe 
_ ceremonies or practices, which bore the ſmalleſt reſem- 
blance of the diſcipline or worſhip of the church of 
. 

5 "A prin= XX. Theſe EKntimehte, Sonder in themſelves; 2 
Ciples on ſeemed neither ſuſceptible of a ſatisfactory defence, nor 
of a complete refutation. Their ſolidity or falſehood de- 
maintained Pended upon the principles from whence they were de- 


| their ſenti- rived; and no regular controverſy could be carried on 


85 clefiaſtical 


ments con- upon "thee matters, until the contending parties adopted 
cerning ec- ſome common and evident principles, by which they 
govern. might corroborate their reſpective ſyſtems. It is only by 


ment and an "examination of theſe, that it can be known on what 


divine wor- - tide truth lies, and what degree of utility or Importance 8 
: m_ can be attributed to a anten of this 1 nature, © The price. 55 


.- The wks of the original are, nec © favs a * 
| 3 natos ab aliis, quam ſacerdotibus, initiari patiebantur. The Roman- 
| e who look upon the external rite of baptiſm as abſolutely 


_ neceſſary to ſalvation, allow, conſequently, of its being performed dra 


lay man, or a midwife, where a clergyman is not at hand, nay (it 
| ſuch a ridiculous thing may be mentioned) by a ſurgeon, where a 


| fill birth is apprehended, The church of England, though it teacheth en 


in general, that none ought to baptize, but men dedicated to the 
| ſervice of God, yet doth not eſteem null, baptiſm performed by 


laicks or women, becauſe it makes a2 "difforetice between what is 


e to a ſacrament, and what is requiſite in the regular way 
f uſing it. The Puritans, that they might neither preſcribe nor 
even connive at a practice that ſeemed to be founded on che ab- 


| performed by the Fg alenc, 


ci ples | 
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ciples laid down by the Queen s commiſſuners on the one © EN T. 


hand, and the Puritans on the other, were indeed very . 
different. 


For in the 55 place, The former maintained, that 


XVI. 
SECT. III. 
PARTI. 


the right of reformation, that is, the privilege of remov= _ 


ing the corruptions and of correcting the errors that may 


| have been introduced into the doctrine, diſcipline, or ; 


worſhip of the church, is lodged in the ſovereign, or civil 


magiſtrate alone; while the latter denied, that the power 


'£.of The magiſtrate extended fo far, and maintained, m_ 
it was rather the buſineſs of the clergy to reſtore religion 


to its native dignity and luſtre, This was the opinion 


of CALVIN, as has been already obſerved. 


Secondly, 'Þ he Queen's commiſſioners maintained, that 5 
the rule of proceeding, in reforming the doctrine or diſ- 
cipline of the church, was not to be derived from the 


ſacred writings alone, but alſo from the writings and de- 


ciſions of the fathers in the primitive ages. The Puri- 
| tans, on the contrary, affirmed, that the inſpired word of 
God being the pure and only fountain of wiſdom and 
truth, it was from thence alone that the rules and direc- 
tions were to be drawn, which were to guide the mea- 


| ſures of thoſe who undertook to purify the faith, or _ 


rectify the diſcipline and worſhip, of the church; and that 
_ the eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions of the early ages, as alſo the 
_ writings of the ancient een were e ns ; 


of all ſort of authority. 


Thirdly, The Queen's e ventured to of 
Het; that the church of Rome was à true church, though _ 
corrupt and erroneous in many points of doctrine and 
government; that the Roman pontiff, though charge- 

able with temerity and arrogance in aſſuming to him 
ſelf the title and juriſdiction of head of the whole 


church, was, nevertheleſs, to be eſteemed a true and 


lawful biſhop ; and, conſequently, that the miniſters, 


___ ordained by him, were qualified for performing the paſ= _ 
|  toral duties. This was a point, which the Engliſh bi- 
ſhops thought it abſolutely neceſſary to maintain, fince 


they could not otherwiſe claim the honour of deriving 
their dignities, in an uninterrupted line of ſucceſſion, _ 
from the apoſtles. But the Puritaus entertained very dif- 
ferent notions of this matter; they conſidered the Romitſh . 
Rn | DI — 
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CEN T. hierarchy as a ſyſtem of political and ſpiritual tyranny, 


| Sect. III. 


that had juſtly forfeited the title and ver of a true 
church; they looked upon its pontiff as Antichriſt, and 


— its diſcipline as vain, ſuperſtitious, idolatrous, and di- 


ametrically oppoſite to the injunctions of the goſpel; and 
in conſequence of this they renounced its communion, 
and regarded all approaches to its diſcipline and worſhip 
as highly dangerous to the cauſe of true religion. 
 Fourthly, The court commiſſioners conſidered as the beſt 
and moſt perfect form of eccleſiaſtical government, that 
which took place during the firſt four or five centuries; 


they even preferred it to that which had been inſtituted by 


the apoſtles, becauſe, as they alleged, our Saviour and 
his apoſtles had accommodated the Form, mentioned in 
Scripture, to the feeble and infant ſtate of the church, 
and left it to the wiſdom and diſcretion of future ages to 
modify it in ſuch a manner as might be ſuitable to the tri- 
umphant progreſs of Chriſtianity, the grandeur of a na- 
tional eſtabliſhment, and alſo to the ends of civil policy. 
The Puritans aſſerted, in oppoſition to this, that the rules 
of church government were clearly laid down in the Holy 
| Scriptures, the only ſtandard of ſpiritua] diſcipline ſs]; 
and that the apoſtles, in eſtabliſhing the firſt Chriftian 
church on the Ariſtocratical plan that was then obſerved 
in the Jewiſh Sanhedrim, deſigned it as an unchangeable 
model, to be followed in all times and in all places. 
Laſtly, The court reformers were of opinion, that 
things indifferent, which are neither commanded nor for- 
| bidden by the authority of Scripture, ſuch as the external 
rites of public worſhip, the kind of veſtments that are to 
be uſed by the clergy, religious feſtivals, and the like, 
might be ordered, determined, and rendered a matter of 
obligation by the authority of the civil magiſtrate; and 
that, in ſuch a caſe, the violation of his commands would 


s] By this they meant at leaſt, that nothing ſhould be impoſed 
as neceſſary, but what was expreſsly contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
or deduced from them by neceſſary conſequence. They maintained 
ſtill farther, that ſuppoſing it proved, that all things neceſſary to the 

| good government of the church could not be deduced from Holy Scrip- 
ture, yet that the diſcretionary power of ſupplying this defect was 

| 2 T_T in the civil magiſtrate, but in the ſpiritual officers of the 
urch. 33 e 5 
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be no leſs criminal, than an act of rebellion againſt the c E N Te 
Jaws of the ſtate. The Puritans alleged, in anſwer to XVI. 
this aſſertion, that it was an indecent proſtitution of 3 I, 
power to impoſe as neceſſary and indiſpenſable, thoſe things“ * 
which CHRIS had left in the claſs of matters indifferent; 
ſince this was a manifeſt incroachment upon that liberty, 
with which the Divine Saviour had made us free. To this 
they added, that ſuch rites and ceremonies, as had been 
abuſed to idolatrous purpoſes, and had a manifeſt tendency 
to revive the impreſſions of ſuperſtition and popery in the 
minds of men, could by no means be conſidered as in- 
Alſferent, but deſerved to be rejected without heſitation, 
as impious and profane. Such, in their eſtimation, were 
the religious ceremonies of ancient times, whoſe abroga⸗ 
tion was refuſed by the queen and her council []. | 
XXI. This conteſt between the commiſſioners of the TheBrown= 
court, and their opponents, who defired a more com- it5, a fect. 
of the Pu- 
_ pleat reformation than had yet taken place, would have eas 
been much more dangerous in its conſequences, had that 
party, that was diſtinguiſhed by the general denomination 
of Puritans, been united in their ſentiments, views, and 
meaſures. But the caſe was quite otherwiſe, For this large 
ad body, compoſed of perſons of different ranks, characters, 


opinions, and intentions, and unanimous in nothing bur 


their antipathy againſt the forms of doctrine and diſci- 
pline that were eſtabliſhed by law, was, all of a ſudden, 
divided into a variety of fects; of which ſome ſpread 
- abroad the deluſions of enthuſiaſm, which bad turned 


| N 11 Dr. Mother, 1 in theſe five vice," has followed: the „„ 
count of this controverſy given by Mr. Neal, in his Hiſtory of the Pu- 
Titans, This latter adds a ſixth article, not of debate, but of union, 
2708 Both parties (ſays he) agreed too well in aſſerting the neceſſity of an 

- uniformity of public worſhip, and of calling in the ſword of the ma- 
© giftrate for the ſupport and defence of their ſeveral principles, which 
they made an ill uſe of in their turns, as they could graſp the power 
e into their hands. The ſtandard of uniformity, according | to the bi- 
_ *6 ſhops, was the gueen's ſupremacy, and the /awvs of the land; according to 
the Puritans, the decrees of provincial and national ſyneds, allowed and 
© enforced by the civil magiſtrate ; But neither party were for admit- 
ting that liberty of conſcience, and freedom of profeffion, which is 
every man's right as far as is confiftent with the prace of the govern” 
ment "or which he lives.“ 1 5 


5 ce; 
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© E N r. their own brains; while others diſplayed their folly in 
XVI. inventing new and whimſical plans of church-govern- 
_ $xcT. III. ment. The moſt famous of all theſe ſets was that. 
PART IL hich was formed, about the year 1581, by RoperT. 
BROWN, an inſinuating man, but very unſettled and in- 
conſiſtent in his views and notions of things. This in- 
novator did not differ, in point of doctrine, either from 
the church of England or from the reſt of the Puritans ; 
but he had formed new and ſingular notions concerning 
the nature of the church, and the rules cf eccleſiaſtical 
government, He was for dividing the whole body of the 
faithful into ſeparate ſocieties or congregations, not larger 
than thoſe which were formed by the apoſtles in the in- 
fancy of Chriſtianity; and maintained, that ſuch a num- 
ber of perſons, as could be contained in an ordinary | 
place of worſhip, ought to be conſidered as a church, and 
enjoy all the rights and privileges that are competent to 
an eccleſiaſtical community. Theſe ſmall ſocieties he 
pronounced independent, jure divino, and entirely exempt 
from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, in whoſe hands the 
court placed the reins of ſpiritual government; and alſo 
from that of Hhnods, which the Puritans regarded as the 
ſupreme viſible ſources of eccleſiaſtical authority, He al- 
ſo maintained, that the power of governing each congre- 
gation, and providing for its welfare, reſided in the peo- 
ple; and that each member had an equal ſhare in this di- 
rection, and an equal right to order matters for the good 
of the whole ſociety [u]. Hence all points both of doc 
trine and diſcipline were ſubmitted to the diſcuſſion of 
the whole congregation, and whatever was ſupported by 
a majority of votes paſſed into a law. It was the congre- 
gation alſo that elected certain of the brethren to the of= _ 


T [«] It is farther 10 be obſerved, that, according to this ſyſtem, _ 
done Church was not entitled to exerciſe juriſdiction over another; but 
tach might give the other counſel or admonition, if they walked in a 
diſorderly manner, or abandoned the capital truths of religion; and if 
the offending church did not receive the admonition, the others were to 

withdraw, and publicly diſown them as a church of CHRIST, On th 
other hand, the powers of their church officers were confined within 


the narrow limits of their own ſociety, The paſtor of a church might i 
not adminiſter the ſacrament of baptiſm or the Lord's ſupper to any but 
. thoſe of his own communion, Yo ore rs 55 


flice 
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fice of paſtors, to perform the duty of public inſtruction, CEN x. 
and the ſeveral branches of divine worſhip, reſerving, XVI. 


However, to themſelves the power of diſmiſſing theſe mi- 
nifters, and reducing them to the condition of private 


members, whenever they ſhould think ſuch a change con- 


ducive to the ſpiritual advantage of the community. For 
theſe paſtors were not eſteemed ſuperior, either in ſanc- 
tity or rank, to the reſt of their brethren, nor diſtinguiſh- 
ed from them by any other circumſtance than the liberty ens 
of preaching and praying, which they derived from the 
free will and conſent of the congregation. It is, beſides, 
to be obſerved, that their right of preaching was, by no 


means, of an excluſive nature, or peculiar to them alone; 


ſince any member, that thought proper to exhort or in- 
ſtruct the Brethren, was abundantly indulged in the li- 


= berty of propheſying to the whole aſſembly. Accordingly, 


- when the ordinary teacher or paſtor had finiſhed his diſ- 
courſe, all the other Brethren were permitted to commu- 
nicate in public their ſentiments and illuſtrations upon 
any uſeful or edifying ſubject, on which they ſuppoſed 
they could throw new light, Ina word, BROWN aimed 
at nothing leſs than modelling the form of the church 


agatter that infant community, that was founded by the 

apoſtles, without once conſidering the important changes 
both in the religious and civil ſtate of the world ſince that 
time, the influence that theſe changes muſt neceſſarily 


have upon all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and the parti- 
cular circumſtances of the Chriſtian church in conſequence 7 
of its former corruptions and its late reformation. And, 
if his notions were crude and chimerical, the zeal with „„ 
which he and his aſſociates maintained and propagated _ 
them was intemperate and extravagant in the higheſt de- 


gree. For he affirmed, that all communion was to be 


5 broken off with thoſe religious ſocieties, that were found- 
ed upon a different plan from his, and treated, more eſ- 


pecially, the church of England as a ſpurious church, 5 


whoſe miniſters were unis li ordained, whoſe diſei- 
pline was popiſh and antichriſtian, and whoſe ſacraments 


and inſtitutions were deſtitute of all efficacy and virtue. 


- The ſe of this hot- headed innovator, not being able to 


: endure the ſevere treatment which their oppoſition to the 
: © eſtabliſhed 
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CENT. eſtabliſhed forms of religious government and worſhip 
had drawn upon them from an adminiftration that was 
not diſtinguiſhed by its mildneſs and indulgence, retired 
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into the Netherlands, and founded churches at Middle- 
burg in Zealand, and at Amſterdam and Leyden in the pro- 


vince of Holland; but their eſtabliſhments were neither 


ſolid nor durable [x]. Their founder returned into Eng- 
land, and, having renounced his principles of ſeparation, 


wok orders in the eſtabliſhed church, and obtained a be- 


5 The Rite of - 


ed church in the 


the Nether- 
lands; 


nefice [ y]. The Puritan exiles, whom he thus aban- 


doned, diſagreed among themſelves, fplit into parties, and 
their affairs declined from day to day |z]. This engaged 
the wiſer part of them to mitigate the ſeverity of their 
founder's plan, and to ſoften the rigour of his uncha- 
ritable deciſions ; and hence aroſe the community of the 
Independents, or Congregational Brethren, which {till ſub- 
ſiſts, and of which an account ſhall be given in the hif- y 


tory of the following century. 


XXII. In the Belgic provinces, the friends of the Re- 
theReform- formation ſeemed for a long time uncertain, whether 


y ſhould embrace the communion of the Swifs, or of 
the Lutheran, church. Each of theſe had zealous friends 
and powerful patrons ſa]. The matter was, neverthe- 
leſs, decided in the year 1571, and the religious ſyſtem 
of CALVIN was publicly adopted. For the Belgie con- 
| feſſion of faith, "which then appeared [3], was draun = 


FED 11 The Britiſh ech at Adee ak Middleburg are incor- 


porated into the national Dutch church, and their paſtors are members 
of the Dutch ſynod, which is ſufficient to ſhew that there are at this 
time no traces of Brewniſm or Independency in theſe churches, The church 
at Leyden, where ROBINSON had fixed the ſtandard of independency about 
the year 1596, was diſperſed ; and it is very remarkable, that a part 
of this church, tranſplanting themſelves into ia, laid the ona | 
tion of the eolony of New- - England. | 5 
(> [y] BROWN, in his new preferment, i not © only the ri- F 
- $our of his principles, but alſo the gravity of his former morals ; for he 
led a very idle and diſſolute liſe. See NRAL's Hi Nor of the Puritans, 


5 vol. i. p. 376. 


IZ NEAL¹'s Hiſtory of the Pritam; vol. 3. 8 vi. ; —HOORNBECKIL 
. Summa Controverſ, lib. x. p. 738. —FULLER' 8 e Hiſtory of Bri- — 


tain, book X. p. 168. 


[a] LoscneRi Hi for. Anne, part Hr. lib, v. cap. ir. P · 77 5 
11 KOCHERI Bibliceb. Theoleg, ee p. 216, 
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in the ſpirit, and almoſt in the terms, of that which was C E NT; 


received in the Reformed churches in France, and differed Sher, INT I 
e SECT. III. 


conſiderably, in ſeveral reſpects, from the confeſſion o 


_ Augſburg, but more eſpecially in the article relating to 


CHRisT's preſence in the euchariſt [c]. This will not 


appear ſurpriſing to thoſe who conſider the vicinity of the 
French to the Low-countries ; the number of French 


proteſtants that were conſtantly paſſing or ſojourning 


there; the extraordinary reputation of Carvin, and of 


the academy of Geneva; as alſo the indefatigable zeal of 
his diſciples in extending the limits of their church, and 
propagating, throughout all Europe, their ſyſtem of doc- 

trine, diſcipline, and government. Be that as it may, 
from this period, the Dutch, who had before heen deno- 
minated Lutherans, aſſumed univerſally the title of Re- 


formed, in which alſo they imitated the French, by whom 


this title had been firſt invented and adopted. It is true, 
indeed, that, as long as they were ſubject to the Spaniſh 
_ yoke, the fear of expoſing themſelves to the diſpleaſure 
of that ſovereign induced them to avoid the title of Re- 


formed, 0 to call themſelves Aſſociates of the Brethren f 
the Confeſſion of Augſburg, For the Lutherans were ef. 
| teemed, by the Spaniſh court, much better ſubjects than 
the diſciples of CALVIN, who, on account of the tumults 

that had lately prevailed in Erie, were ſuppoſed to have 

a greater propenſity to mutiny and ſedition La]. 


XXIII. The light of the Reformation was firſt brought, 


5 es Saxony into Poland by the diſciples of LUTHER. lard, 
Some time after this happy period, the Bohemian Brethren, 
whom the Romith clergy had expelled from their coun- 
try, as alſo ſeveral Helvetic doctors, propagated their ſen- 
timents among the Polanders. Some congregations were 
alſo founded 1 in tant Republic by -t the 2 i/ts, Anti- 


[4] See BRANDT's 22 of the affe f the Netberla ds, (ori ten : 


2 in Dutch) vol. i. book v. p. 253. 


a4] Dr. Mos HEIM advances this on the bores 5 paffate 1 


. BRANDT? 8 Hiſtory of the Reformation of the Netherlands, (p. 254, 258.) _ ; 
which is written in Dutch, and is, indeed, a moſt curious and valuable 


work, notwithſtanding the author s partiality towards the cauſe of Ar- 


: minianiſm, of which he was one of the moſt reſpeRable patrons. 


1 z Tr,u initariaut, 5 
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Trinitarians, and other ſectaries [e]. Hence it was, that 
three diſtin communities, each of which adopted the 
main principles of the Reformation, were to be found in 
Poland, viz. the Bohemian Brethren, the Lutherans, and 


bot 1 7 Theſe communities, in order to defend themſelves 
wit 


the greater vigour againſt their common enemies, 
formed, among themſelves, a kind of confederacy, in a 


ſynod held at Sendomir in the year 1 570, upon certain 


conditions, which were comprehended in the Confeſſion of 
Faith, that derives its title from the city now mention- 


ed / al But as this aſſociation ſeemed rather adapted to 
| accelerate the concluſion of a peace, than to promote the 


cauſe of truth, the points in debate between the Luther- 


ans and the Reformed being expreſſed in this reconciling 


confeſſion in vague and ambiguous terms, it was ſoon af- 


ter this warmly oppoſed by many of the former, and was 


entirely annulled in the following century. Many at- 


tempts have, indeed, been made to revive it; but they 
have not anſwered the expectations of thoſe who have 
employed their dexterity and zeal in this matter. In 


The Bohe- 
mian Bre- 
then. 


Pruſſia the Reformed gained ground after the death of 
LuTHER and MELANCTHON, and founded the flouriſh- 
ing churches that {till ſubſiſt in that country [ſg]. 
XXIV. The Bobemian, or, as they are Servi ll. | 
ed, the Moravian Brethren, who deſcended from the bet- 


ter ſort of Huſſites, and were diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral re- 


ligious inſtitutions of a ſingular nature, and well adapted 
to guard their community againſt the reigning vices and 


corruptions of the times, had no ſooner heard of Lu- 
a Fan 8 _ on PATIOS the e Naeh, than TT ſent | 


0 Loscuznr . Ale, part 111. lib. v. cap. iii. p. 96 ls. 


| mip Aug. Confeſjien, tom. ii. lib. vi. cap. iii, iv, v. p. 516. REOE&Xx- 
vols cn Hi. Eccleſ. Slavonicar. lib. i, cap. XVi. p. 71. —SALIGNAC, 


Iiſt. de Pologne, tom, v. p. 40.—KAUTZ, Præcipua Relig, Evangel, in Fo- 


= lenia Fata, publiſhed in to at Hamburgh in the year 1738. 


|. f] See Dan. ERNEST. JABLONSKY, Hiſtoria Conſenſus Seodenirenſie, 


publiied at Berlin in ꝗto, in the year 1731; as alſo the Epiſtola Apologe- . 


rica of the ſame author, in defence of the: work, now. a, ou : 
the objections of an anonymous author. 


le! Loscur R1 Hiſtaria . part III. lib, vi. cap, i. p p 216. 


| deputies TY 
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_ deputies, in the year 1522, to recommend themſelves to N T. 
his friendſhip and good offices. In ſucceeding times, XVI. 


SECT. | | | 


they continued to diſcover the ſame zealous attachment Paar IL 


to the Lutheran churches in Saxony, and alſo to thoſe __ ” 
that were founded in other countrles. Theſe offers could 
not be well accepted without a previous examination of 
their religious ſentiments and principles. And, indeed, 


this examination turned to their advantage; for neither 9 
LUTHER nor his diſciples found any thing, either in their 
doctrine or diſcipline, that was, in any great meaſure, 
liable to cenſure ; and though he could not approve, in 


every particular, of their Confeſſion of Faith, which they 
ſubmitted to his judgment, yet he looked upon it as an 
object of toleration and indulgence [y]. Nevertheleſs, 


the death of LUTHER, and the expulſion of theſe Bre- 


 thren from their country in the year 1547, gave a new 
turn to their religious connexions; and great numbers of 


them, more eſpecially of thoſe who retired into. Poland, 
embraced the religious ſentiments and diſcipline of the 


| Reformed. The attachment of the Bohemians to the Lu- 
| therans ſeemed, indeed, to be revived by the Convention of 
Sendomir already mentioned; but as the articles of union, 


that were drawn up in that aſſembly, loſt all their force 


and authority in a little time, the Bohemians, by degrees, 
entered one and all into the communion of the Swiſs 
Church [i]. This union was, at firſt, formed on the ex- 
preſs condition, that the two churches ſhoyld continue 
to be governed by their reſpective laws and inſtitutions, 
| and ſhould have ſeparate places of public worſhip ; but, 
in the following century, all remains of diflenſion were 
removed in the ſynods held at Aftrag in the years 1620 
1 and 3927s. and the two congregations were : formed. into . 


(55 see a Ger man work of Canvzovivs, SY Nachriche « von 5 55 
Bobmiſchen Brudern, p. 46. as alſo $9 CHR, KOCHERI Bibliotheca Theolos 85 


: * Symbolice, p. 76. 


[i] Beſides COMEN1US, CamBRaRIVs, and LasiTIVs, who 1 55 


written profeſſedly the Hiſtory of the Bohemian Brethren, ſee Los cu! 

Hiſtoria Motuum, part III. lib, v. cap. vi. p. g9g.—SALIG, Hi. Confeſſion. 
Aug, tom. ii. lib, vi, cap. iii. p. * REGSSYOLICHI By Feel. 5 
5 Maurice, lb, i, cap. ain, *, . 
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ans, and 

Tranſylva- 
nians. 


De Hisrory of the Reformed cnunch. 
one, under the title of The Church of the United Brethren. 


In this coalition the reconciled parties ſhewed to each 
other reciprocal marks of toleration and indulgence ; for 
the external form of the church was modelled after: the 
diſcipline of the Bohemian Brethren, and the articles of 
faith were taken from the creed of the Caluiniſis [4]. 
| XXV. The deſcendants of the J/aldenſes, who lived 

ſhut up in the vallies of Piedmont, were naturally led, by 
their ſituation in the neighbourhood of the French, and 


of the Republic of Geneva, to embrace the doctrines and 


. rites of the Reformed church. So far down, however, as 


the year 1630, they retained a conſiderable part of their 
ancient diſcipline and tenets; but the plague, that broke 
out that year, having deſtroyed the greateſt part of this 


unhappy people, and among the reſt a conſiderable num 
ber of their paſtors and clergy, they addreſſed themſelves 
to the French churches for ſpiritual ſuccour; and the 

new doctors, ſent from thance, made ſeveral changes in 
the diſcipline and doctrine of the Waldenſes, and ren- 

dered them conformable, in every Telperss with thoſe = 5 


5 the proteſtant churches in France [1]. 


The Hungarians and Tranſylvanians were 8 (o 

renounce the errors and ſuperſtitions of the church of 
Fame by the writings of LuTHER and the miniſtry of 

his diſciples. But ſome time after MATTH AS DEVAVY 


and other doctors began to introduce, in a ſecret manner, 


among theſe nations, the doctrines of the Swiſs churches 

in relation to the euchariſt, as alſo their principles of ec- 

_ cleſiaſtical government. This doctrine and theſe prin- 
ciples were propagated in a. more open and public man- 

ner, towards the year 1550, by Sz ECE DIN and other Cal- 

viniſt teachers, whoſe miniſtry was attended with remark- 

able ſucceſs. This change was followed by the ſame diſ- 


ſenſions, that had broke out in other countries on like 


_ occaſions; and theſe difſenſions ; grew into an open ſchiſm _ 
©. INOS: the friends of the Reformation! in theſe e 


[DL REGFN volscius, FER citat, lib. i, | cap. Riv. p. 120, 55 | 
I/] LEGrR, Hiftoire Generale des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, ivr, i. chap. xxxili. 


| p. 205, 206, —ABs. SCULETT1 Annales Renovati Ewangelii p Lo hen 


; DAN, GERD, Hip. Bee ee E þ tom, ii, . p. 427, ; 


* 


— 
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which the lapſe of time has rather confirmed than © ENT. 


diminiſhed n]. „ VI. 
XXVI. After the folemn publication of the famous Sor. Ill. 


Form of Concord, of which an account has been already PART IL 
given, many German churches, of the Lutheran com- 5 

munion, diſſolved their original bonds, and embraced the theran f 

doctrine and diſcipline of CAL vix. Among theſe we churches 


may place the churches of Naſſau, Hanau, and Iſenburg, that em- 
with ſeveral others of leſs note. In the year 1595, the 


princes of Anhalt, influenced by the counſels of Wol- — 


GANG AMLINGIUS, renounced alſo the profeſſion of Lu- 


theraniſm, and introduced into their dominions the reli- 
gious tenets and rites of Geneva; this revolution, how- 


ever, produced a long and warm controverſy between 


the Lutherans and the inhabitants of this principality [=]. 
'T he doctrines of the Calviniſt or Reformed church, more 
eſpecially thoſe that relate to the euchariſt, were alſo in- 


troduced into Denmar#, towards the concluſion of this 
century ; for, in this kingdom, the diſciples and votaries 
of MELANCTHON, who had always diſcovered a ftrong 
propenſity to a union between the proteſtant churches, 
were extremely numerous, and they had at their head 
NicnorL as HEmminGIUs, a man eminent for his piety and 


learning. But the views of this divine, and the ſchemes _ 
of his party, being diſcovered, much ſooner than they 


| RE by the vigilant defenders of the Lutheran cauſe, 


55 * PAULI 8 Hiſteria 3 Bees in . 


van. lib. ii. p. 64. 72. 98,—Unſchuld. Nachrick. A. 1738, p. 1076. 
GEORG, HANERI Hi Horia * 1 publiſhed at Francfort. in 
az mo in the year 1694. | 

[a] See for an account. of this matter the German Fn of BECu- | 


| MAN, which is thus entitled, Hiſtoire des Hauſes Anbalt, vol. ii. p. 133. 


and that of KRAFT, which bears the title of Aufurliche Hiftorie von dem 


Exorciſmo, p. 428. 497. IF Though the princes profeſſed Calviniſm, 7; 


and introduced Calviniſt miniſters in all the churches, where they had 


the right of patronage, yet the people were left free in their choice; and _ 


the noblemen and their vaſſals that were attached to Lutheraniſm had ſe- 8 


FE cured to them the unreſtrained exerciſe of their religion, By virtue of 
a convention made in 1679, the Lutherans were permitted to erect ner 
5 churches, The Zerbſt line, with the greateſt part of its ſubjects, pro- 
ſeſs Lutheraniſm; but the three other inet with their reſ. ein terri- 1 
| tories, are Calviniſts, | | | 


their 


Of the Lu · fo 


braced Cal- _ 


A e ee eee ee bi — | 


_ 
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CEN T, their plans were diſconcerted [2], and the progreſs of 
Xvi. | Calviniſm was ſucceſsfully oppoſed by the Lutheran mi- 
Secr, III. 'niſters, ſeconded by the countenance and 1 of the 


P VAT I, ſovereign 


eee MET ths It muſt not however be imagined, that the 
ty that different nations, that embraced the communion of the 
_ reigned Calviniſt church, adopted, at the ſame time, without ex- 
_ omnong the ception, all its tenets, rites, and inſtitutions. This uni- 
ene or verſal conformity was, indeed, ardently defired by the 
| theReform- Helvetic doors ; but their lere in this reſpect, were 
* far from being accompliſhed The Engliſh, as is ſuffi- 
ciently known, rejected the PR of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment and religious worſhip that were adopted by the 

: other Reformed churches, and could not be perſuaded to 
reccive, as public and national articles of faith, the doc- 
trines that were propagated in Switzerland, in relation to 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper and the Divine de- 


Frere co TD proteſtants in Holland, Fremen, Poland, 


Fe] Enict ronrorrihavi Annales Reel Dai 2 

tom. . . „„ | 

(> [p ] That i; {for « our author confiſtently with truth can mean no 
more) the deſigns, that were formed to render Calviniſin the nationa! 
and eſtabliſhed religion, proved abortive. It is certain however, that 
Calviniſm made a very conſiderable progreſs in Denmark, and has Ril 0 

2 great number of votaries in that kingdom. 3 

le] It is true indeed, that the doctrine of ZUINGLE, who re- 

| preſented the bread and wine as nothing more than the external figns of 
the death of CHRIST, was not adopted by the church of England bur 
the doctrine of CALVIN was erabraced by that church, and is plainly _ 
taught in the XXVi1Ith article of its faith. As to what relates to the 
doctrine of the Divine Decrees, Dr. MOSHEIM is equally miſtaken, 
The xvilth article of the church of England i is, as Biſhop BUR! ET can- 
_ didly acknowledges, framed according to St. AUGUSTIN*- doQrine, = 
which ſcarcely differs at all from that of CALVIN; and, though it be 
expreſſed with a certain latitude that renders it fuſceptible of a mitigated 5 
interpretation, yet it is very probable, that thoſe who penned it were 
_ Patrons of the doctrine of Abſolute Decrees. The very cautions, that 
nd nre ſubjoined to this article, intimate that Calviniſm was what it was 
meant to eſtabliſh. It is certain, that the Calviniſtical doctrine of pre- 
deſtination. prevailed. among the firſt Engliſh Reformers, the greateſt | 


part 0 of whom were, at leaſt, Sub/apſarians z in the reign of Queen ELi- 


ZABETH this doctrine was predominant, but after that period it loſt = 
: ground imperceptibly, and was renounced by the church of England in 


" reid of Ring Fart; I. Some members of that. church fin 0 


: Hr ungarys | 
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Hungary, and the Palatinate, followed, indeed, the French CENT. 


and Helvetic churches, in their ſentiments concerning the XVI. 


euchariſt, in the Fmplicity of their worſhip, and in their ops” x 


principles of eccleſiaſtical polity ; but not in their notions 
of prede/tination, which intricate doctrine they left unde- 
fined, and ſubmitted to the free examination and private 
. judgment of every individual [r]. It may farther be af- 
firmed, that, before the ſynod of Dort [s], no Reformed 
church had obliged its members, by any ſpecial law, or 
article of faith, to adhere to the doctrine of the church 
of Geneva relating to the primary cauſes of the ſalvation. 
of the elect, or the ruin of the reprobate. It is true 
indeed, chat in the places now mentioned, the greateſt 
part of che Reformed doctors fell, by degrees, of their own 
accord, into the Calviniſtical opinion concerning theſe 
intricate points; and this was principally owing, no 
doubt, to the great reputation of the academy of Geneva, 


which was generally frequented, in this century, by thoſe 


among the Reformed Who were candidates for the mi- 
niſt 


of Divine Truth; it muſt however be obſerved, that, to deb) tbe 
Reformed | 
their authority, the church of England adds that of the churches, 


writings of the Fathers during the firſt five centu- 


"= 85 Le. The Kefarmed and the Lutherans agree in main- 


bx” A 1 to the tenets of Cate and acl not ae” 
| only that the thirty-nine articles were Calviniſtical, but alſo affirmed, 
that they were not ſuſceptible of being interpreted j in that latitude for 
which the Arminians contended, Theſe epiſcopal votaries of Calviniſm 


| were called Doctrinal Puritans, See BURNET's Expoſition of the Seven= 


teenth Article, &c. and NEaL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. i. A 579. 
[7] See GroT11 Aploget. corum, qui Hollandiæ ante nates, 4 ie | 
prefuerunt, cap. ili. p. 54. Ed. Pariſ, 1640, in 12mo. 8 
= [5] It was in this famous ſynod, that was afſembled i in the year 5 
1618, and of which we ſhall have occaſion to give a more ample ac- 

_ Fount in the hiſtory of the following century, that the doctrine of CI- 
VvIN was fixed as the national and eſtabliſhed region: of the oven. | 
: United Provinces. 5 
lie] There is nothing i in FR thirty-oine articles of hs Such of | 
England, which implies its conſidering the writings of the Fathers of 
the firſt five centuries, as an authoritative criterion of religious truth. 

| There | is, indeed, a | Gauſs | in the Ag of Unifornity, paſſed in the ney of | 


tainin ö. 


1 8 XXVIII. The books of the Old ae New Teſtament 8 N 
are regarded by the Reformed churches as the only ſources trine adopt» 
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CEN * taining, that the Holy Scriptures are infallible in all 


XVI. 


PART 


things; that, in matters of which the knowledge is ne- 


sSxcr. III. 1 cer to ſalvation, they are clear, full, and compleat; 
ſo 


5 The points | 
in which ynderſtand thoſe who embrace the ſentiments of CaL- 


theReform- VIN, differ entirely from the Lutheraus in the Jollowing 8 


ed and Lu- 


and a 


divine myſteries that are contained in the Goſpel; and 


this circumſtance has induced many to imagine, that the 
Reformed adopted two ſources of religion, two criterions 
of divine truth, viz. the Holy Scripture, and Human 
Reaſon. But perhaps it will be found, that, in this re- 


ſpect, doctors of Both communions have ſometimes gone 
too far, being led on by the ſpirit of controverſy, and 


animated with the defire of victory. F or, if we except 
the ſingular tenets of ſome individuals, it may be af- 
firmed with truth, that the Lutherans and the Reformed 
are unanimous in the matter now under conſideration. 
They both maintain, that contradictory propoſitions cannot 
be the objetts of faith; and conſequently, that all dod7rines | 
that contain ideas and notions, that are repugnant to, and = 
mutually deſtroy each other, muſt be falſe and incredible. 
It is true indeed, that the Reformed ſometimes uſe this 
principle i in a contentious manner, to overturn certain 


points of the Lutheran Rem, which they have thought 
proper to-reject Il. 
XXIX. The Reformed, ir by this den: we 


- therans diſ - points : * 


WN . | | | | FN 
| Queen Erizäkzrn⸗ ee that ot e in eccleſiaſtical = 
matters, ſhould not determine any thing to be hereſy, but what was 
adjudged ſo by the aut bority of Scripture, or by the firſt four general councils ; 0 
and this has perhaps miſled Dr. MOSHEIM in the paſſage to which this 
* refers. Much reſpect indeed, and perhaps too much, has been 
paid to the Fathers; but that has been 25 1 ah a matter of N and 


not of obligation, 


ll Our author has here undoubtedly in view hs Luthcrat x, 
_ doctrine of Conſulſtantiaticn, which ſuppoſes the ſame extended body to be 
totally preſent in different places, at che and the ſame time, To call 
this a groſs and glaring contradiction, ſeems rather the diQate of com- 
mon i than the ſuggeſtion of a contentious 5 


X 


that they are to be explained by themſelves, and 
not Either by the dictates of human reaſon, or the de- 
ciſions of the ancient Fathers, Several of the doctors. 
among the former have indeed employed too freely the 
ſagacity of their natural underſtanding, i in explaining thoſe 


1755 In 
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1/2, In their notions of the ſacrament of the Lord's Cc E N T. 
ſupper. The Lutherans affirm, that the body and blood XVI. 
of CHRIST are materially preſent in this ſacrament, though parry: 
in an incomprehenſible manner; and that they are really . 
exhibited both to the righteous and the wicked, to the 
worthy and to the unworthy, receiver. The Refermed 5 
hold, on the contrary, that the man CHRIST is only _ 
preſent | in this ordinance by the external ſigns of bread _ 
and wine ; though it muſt, at the ſame time, be obſerved, 
that this matter is differently explained and repreſented 1 in 
the writings of their doctor s. Fe 
__ ah, In their doctrine of the ee wal decrees of God, re- 
| ſpecling man's ſalvation. The Lutherans maintain, that 
"the divine decrees reſpecting the ſalvation or miſery of 
men are founded upon a previous inowledge of their ſen- 
timents and characters; or, in other words, that God, 
foreſeeing from all eternity the faith or incredulity of dif- N 
ferent perſons, had reſerved eternal happineſs for the faith- 
ful, and eternal miſery for the unbelieving and diſobe- 
| dient. The Reformed entertain different ſentiments con- 
cerning this intricate point. They conſider the divine 
| decrees as free and unconditional, and as founded on the 
will of God, which is limited by no > ſuperior ods, and 
Which! is above all laws. 
Zaly, Concerning ſome religious rites and in itutions, 
88 which the Reformed conſider as bordering upon ſuperſti- 
tion, or tending, at leaſt, to promote it; while the Lu- 
therans view them in another light, and repreſent all of 
them as zolerable, and ſome of them as 0 Such are 
the uſe of images in the churches, the di inguiſhing veſt- | 
ments of the clergy, the private confeſſion of fins, the 
uſe of wafers in the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper, 
the form of exorciſm in the celebration of baptiſm, and 
other ceremonies of like moment. The Reformed doc- 
tors inſiſt on the abolition of all theſe rites and inſtitu- 
tions; and that upon this general principle, that the diſci- 
pline and worſhip of the Chriſtian church ought to be re- 
ſtored to their primitive ſimplicity, and freed from the hu- 
man inventions and additions that were employed by ſu- 
perſtition, in the times of ignorance, to render them 
more ſtriking t to the deluded multitude, 
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IM _ contending parties, and been drawn out into a multitude 


of intricate queſtions, and ſubjects of debate, that, by 


The mo- : 
ment and 
Importance 
of theſe dif- 
| ferences. 
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XXX. The few heads of difference; between the two - 


communions, which have been now briefly pointed out, 
have furniſhed an inexhauſtible fund of controverſy to the 


conſequences fairly or injudiciouſly deduced, have widen- 
ed the ſcene of contention, and extended to almoſt all 
the important truths of religion. Thus the debate, con- 


cerning the manner in which the body and blood of CHRIST 


are preſent in the Euchariſt, opened to the diſputants a 
large field of inquiry, in which the nature and fruits of 


the inſtitutions called Sacraments, the majeſty and glory 


of CRHRIST's humanity, together with the communication 


5 of the divine perfections to it, and that inward frame of 
ſpirit that is required in the worſhip that is addreſſed to 


the divine Saviour, were carefully examined. In like man- 


ner, the controverſy, which had for its object the divine 
dliecrtees, led the doctors, by whom it was carried on, into 
the moſt ſubtile and profound reſearches concerning the 
nature of the divine attributes, particularly thoſe of juſ- 
_ tice and goodneſs, the doctrines of fate or neceſſity, the con- 
nexion between human liberty and divine preſcience, the ex- 
tent of God's love to mankind, and of the benefits that 
ariſe from the merits of CHRIST as mediator, the opera- 
tions of that divine ſpirit or power that rectifies the wills 
and ſanctifies the affections of men, the perſeverance of 
the elect in their covenant with God, and in a ſtate of 
_ ſalvation, and other points of great moment and import- 
ance, The ſubject of debate, that was drawn from the 
e ue of certain external rites and ceremonies in religious wor- 
ip, was alſo productive of ſeveral queſtions and enqui- 
tries. For beſides the reſearches into the origin and anti- 
quity of certain inſtitutions, to which it gave occaſion, 
it naturally led to a diſcuſſion of the following important 


queſtions: viz, What are the ſpecial marks that characterixe 5 


things INDIFFERENT ? — How far ge to comply © 

© with the demands of an adverſary, whoſe oppoſition is only di- 

rected againſt things eſteemed indifferent in their own nature? 
l hat is the extent of Chriſtian liberty? Whether er no 
it be lawful to retain, in condeſcenſion to the prejudices of 
_ the people, or with a view to their benefit, certain ancient rites 
and inſtitutions, which, although they carry a ſuperſtitious 


Wee, 


| Cap, The Hirn r 7 Refortied Cnuken. It 


| aſpeft, may "nevertheleſs be ſr oſceptible of a hoon and ra- © * N r. 
tional interpretation? „ Y\>;, 


XXXI. It has always been a queſtion, much debated SECT. Ill. 

P A R T Song ; 
among proteſtants, and more eſpecially in England and 
Holland, where it has excited great commotions and tu- q whom 


mults, to whom the right of governing the church and the the right of | 


power if deciding in religious matters properly belong + ? This governing 
controverſy has been determined in favour of thoſe, who the church 


maintain, that the power of deciding, in matters of re- e 
ligious doctrine, diſcipline, and government, is, by the | 
appointment of CHRIST himſelf, veſted in the church, 
and therefore ought by no means to be intruſted with, 
or exerciſed by, the civil magiſtrate ; while at the mme 
time, they grant, that it is the buſineſs of the latter to 
aſſiſt the church with his protection and advice, to con- 
voke and preſide in its ſynods and councils, to take care 
that the clergy do not attempt to carry on any thing that 
may be prejudicial to the intereſts of the ſtate, and, by. 
his authority, to confirm the validity and ſecure the ee N 
cution of the ecclefiaſtical laws enacted by the church 
under his inſpection. It is true, that from the time of 
HENRY VIII, the kings of England conſider themſelves 
as ſupreme bead of the church, and that in relation to its 
ſpiritual, as well as its temporal, concerns; and it is plain 
enough, that, on the ſtrength of this important title, 


5 both HENRY VIII and his fon EDwaRD aflumed an _ 


tenſive authority and juriſdiction in the church, and look- 
ed upon their ſpiritual power, as equal to that which had 
been unworthily enjoyed by the Roman pontiff [w]. 
But Queen ELIZABETH receded conſiderably from theſe _ 
high pretenſions, and diminiſhed the ſpiritual power of 
her ſucceſſors, by declaring that the juriſdiction of the 
| kings of England extended only to the miniſters of reli- 
gion, and not to religion itſelf; to the rulers of the 
Church, and not to the church itſelf; or, in other Words, 
that the perſons of the clergy were alone ſubject to their 1 
civil authority [x]. Accordingly, \ we ſee that the © confti= 


[ow] See NEAL's Hi they of the Puritans, vol. i. b. 11. 


xx. See COURAYER, Supplement aux deux Ouvrages 2 Diferſ a la 
va iditè des Ordinaticns Ae, chap. xv. p. 416. | 


I his muſt. be underſtocd wi: ih many reſtrifions if i can de a 


tution 2 | 
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CENT. tution of the church of England reſembles perfectly that of 


XVI. the ſtate, and that there is a ſtriking analogy between the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical government eſtabliſhed in that 
country. The clergy, conſiſting of the upper and lower 
houſes of convocation, are immediately aſſembled by the 
= archbiſhop of Canterbury, in conſequence of an order from 
the ſovereign, and propoſe in theſe meetings, by common 
| conſent, ſuch meaſures as ſeem neceſſary to the well-being _ 
of the church; theſe meaſures are laid before the king and 
parliament, and derive from their approbation and autho- 
rity the force of laws (y]. But it muſt be acknowledged, 
that this matter has given occaſion to much altercation and 
debate; nor has it been found eaſy to fix the extent of the 
juriſdiction and prerogatives of theſe great bodies in a 
manner conformable to their reſpeCtive pretenſions, ſince 
the king and his council explain them in one way, and the 
_ clergy, more eſpecially thoſe who are zealous for the 
ſpiritual ſupremacy and independency of the church, 


underſtand them in another. The truth of the matter is 


5 this, that the eccleſiaſtical polity in England has 
never acquired a ſtable and conſiſtent form, nor been re- 
1 to clear and certain principles. It has rather been 
carried on and adminiſtered by ancient cuſtom and prece- 
dent, than defined and fixed by any regular ſyſtem of laws 5 
5 and inſtitutions, 5 i 
The Form XXXII. If it was not an eaſy matter to Jetirmine | in n 


Of eccleſiaſ- what hands the power of deciding affairs of a religious 
| ere . nature was to be lodged, it was no leſs difficult to fix the _ 
vernmen | 


among the l 
Reformed, was to be adminiſtered, Many vehement diſputes were 


Form of eccleſiaſtical government in which this power : 


indled on this ſubject, which neither the lapſe of time, 


nor the efforts of human wiſdom, have been able to bring = 


to an a amicable iſſue, The Republic of Ls in con- 


a 1 The whole tenor of 3 ELIZABETH s reign 13 8 0 
Py that ſhe did not pretend to leſs power in 3 matters than | 
n of her predeceſſors, OE. 15 
[] Jo. Cosixus, De Eeclzſæ e 8 et Diſcipline, 8 
in the learned THOMAS SMITH's Vitæ Eruditiſſ. Virorum, publiſhed at 
London in 4to in the year 1707, —See alſo Da v. WILKINS De Veteri et 
Moderna Synodi Anglic. Conſtitutione, tom. i, Concil, Magn, Britann, p. Vil 


Mar ORGY of the . vol. i. p. 2, 3. 15. 2375 | 


f ſequence 
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ſequence of the counſels of Cl vix, judged it proper that c EN T. 
the particular affairs of each church thould be directed by XVI. 
a body of elders, or preſbyters, all inveſted with an equal Party, ED 
degree of power and authority; that matters of a more | 
© public and important nature were to be ſubmitted to the SE 
judgment of an aſſembly, or ſynod, compoſed of elders 
choſen as deputies by the churches of a whole province or 
_ diſtrict; and that all affairs of ſuch extenſive influence and 
high moment, as concerned the welfare of the ſacred 
community in general, ſhould be examined and decided, 
as in times of old, by a general aſſembly of the whole 
church. This form of eccleftaſtical government the 
church of Geneva adopted for itſelf [z], and left no in- 
_ treaties or methods of perſuaſion unemployed, that might 
recommend it to the other Reformed churches with which 
they lived in fraternal communion. But it was obſtinately 
rejected by the Engliſh clergy, who regarded as ſacred and 
immutable that ancient form of ſpiritual ' government, 
. N to which: a certain GRE or 8 is committed . 


> Lx! The account Dr. Mos gives 6 ark and above: 6 XII. 
8 of this chapter) of the form of Ecclefiaſtical Government eſtabliſhed by 
| CALVIN at Cencva, is far from being accurate. There are but two 
eccleſiaſtical bodies in that Reput lick, viz. the Venerable Company of the 
_ paſtors and profeſſors, and the Conſiory; for a juſt defcri ption of which, 
fee the judicious Mr. KEATE's Short Account of the Ancient Hiſtory, preſent 8 
Government and Laws of the Republic of Geneva, printed for Dodſley in the 
year 1761, p. 110. 112. 121. 124.—1 would only remark, that what 
this ſenſible author obſerves, with reſpect to the Con/iftory, p. 124. of his 
- Intereſting performance, belongs principally, if not wholly, to the Vene 
rable Company. Dr. MO$SHEIM ſeems to have been led into this miſtake, 
by imagining that the Eccleſiaſtical form of Government eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland, where indeed all church affairs are managed by cogſiſtorial, | 
Provincial, and national aſſemblies, or, in other words, by preſbyteries, 
 fyneds, and general ſynods, was a direct tranſcript of the hierarchy of 
| Geneva. It is allo probable, that he may have been deceived by reading 
in NEAI. 's Hiſtory of the Puritans, that the Scottiſh reformers approved of 
the diſcipline of the Reformed churches of Geneva and Sæviterland, and 
| followed their plan of Ectlefiaſtical Government. But he ought to 
have obſerved, that this approbation and imitation related only to the 
_ demecratical form of the church of Geneva, and the parity of its miniſters, 
Be that as ir may, the plan of government, which our hiſtorian here 
ſuppoſes to have place at Geneva, is in reality that which is obſerved in 
Scotland, and of which no more than the firſt and fundamental principles 
were taken from the diſcipline of CALVIN, The ſmall territory of 
| Gereva would not admit of ſuch a ford 'of n * as Dr. 
Mose here deſcribes, LE 1 | | 
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c E N r. to the care and inſpection of one ruler or biſhop, to whort 5 


XVI. the preſbyters of each church are ſubject, as alſo the deacons 


SxcT, A7 
Par 


s reſpect to the external form of government, that is to be 
« obſerved in his church; and, conſequently, that every 
cc nation hath a fan to eſtabliſh ſuch a F orm, as ſeemeth 1 
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are to the pre/dyters ; while thoſe affairs that concerned the 


— general intereſts of the church are treated in an aſſembly _ 
of biſhops, and of ſuch eccleſiaſties as are next to them in 
rank and dignity. This form of epiſcopal polity was, 
with ſome ſmall exceptions, adopted by the Bohemian and 
Moravian Brethren [a], who were become one of the 
Reformed churches ; but it was highly diſpleaſing to thoſe = 
among the proteſtants, who had embraced the ſentiments, 
and diſcipline of CaLvin. The diſſenſions, occaſioned 
by theſe different ſchemes of eccleſiaſtical polity, were 
1 every way adapted to produce a violent ſchiſm in the 


church; and that ſo much the more, as each of the con- 


tending parti:s pretended to derive their reſpective plan 
from the injunctions of CHRIST and the practice of his 
diſciples. And, in effect, it divided the Engliſh nation into 
two parties, who, during a long time, ma each other 
with great animoſity and bitterneſs, and whoſe feuds, on 
many occaſions, proved detrimental to the civil intereſts 
and proſperity of the nation. This ſehiſm, however, _ 
which did ſuch miſchief in England, was, by the prudence 
and piety of a few great and excellent divines, confined to 
that country, and prevented from either becoming univer- 
aal, or interrupting the fraternal union that prevailed be- 
tween the church of England and the Reformed churches 
Fer The worthy men, that thus ſet bounds to the 
influence of theſe unhappy diviſions, found great oppoſition 
made, by the ſuggeſtions of bigotry, to their charitable 
- pe To maintain, however, the bonds of union 
between the epiſcopal church of England and the preſby- 
terian churches in foreign countries, they laid down the 
following maxim, which, though it be not univerſally 
adopted, tends neverthelefi to the preſervation of exter- 
: na concord among the Reformed, viz. *% That JESsus 


CHRIST has left upon record no expreſs injunctions witng A 


(on has Ep A. as 0rd: nat, er Succeſſion one Epiſcopal, in unitate H Fes 


Hobem. conſervata, in CHRIST. MAT I'TH, PFAFFL Lilie J Se 
P. 4 10. | 


« ' condu ucive 


_ . 280 *2 1 * 4 * 
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<«.conducive to the intereſts, and ſuitable to the peculiar 
&« ſtate, circumſtances, and exigencies of the community, 


 & provided that ſuch an eſtabliſhment be in no reſpect 
8. 


prejudicial to truth, or favourable to — revival of 
ſuperſtition E | 


£ 
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XXXIII. It was the © opinion of Carvin, 1 not only that The ſtate of 


flagitious and profligate members were to be cut off from church. di- 
the ſacred ſociety, and excluded from the communion of — 
the church, but alſo that men of diſſolute and licentious _ 
lives were puniſhable by the laws of the ſtate and the arm 
of the civil magiſtrate, In this he differed entirely from 


ZUINGLE, who, ſuppoſing that all authority, of every 


kind, was lodged in the hands of the magiſtrate alone, 
would not allow to the miniſters of the church the power 
of excluding flagitious offenders from its communion, or 
withholding from them the participation of its ſacra- 
ments [c]. But the credit and influence of CALVIN Were 
ſo great at Geneva, that he accompliſhed his purpoſe, even 
in the face of a formidable oppoſition from various 
quarters. He eſtabliſhed the ſevereſt rules of diſcipline to 
correct the licentious manners of the times, by which he 
expoſed himſelf to innumerable perils from the malignity 
and reſentment of the diſſolute, and to perpetual conteſts 
with the patrons of voluptuouſneſs and immorality. He 
executed, moreover, theſe rules of diſcipline with the 
_ utmoſt rigour, had them ſtrengthened and ſupported by 
the authority of the ſtate, excluded obſtinate offenders 
trom the communion of the church by the judicial ſentence 
of the Conſiſtory, and even went fo far as to procure their | 
baniſhment from the city; not to mention other kinds f 
puniſhment, of no mild nature, which, at his deſire, were 
inflicted upon men of looſe principles and irregular 


8 


01 See dean elt 1 tom. il. lib. vill, ix. p. 1055. Tu. 55 


= was the general opinion of the Britiſh divines that lived in the earlieſt _ 
period of the Reformation, and was firſt abandoned by archbiſhop WHiT- 
_ GIFT, Se NEAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, tom. iii. p. 140. by 


( See a remarkable letter of Ruo. GUALTIERI, in pueskis“ 3 


Centuria I, Epiſtolarum d Reformatoribus Helweticis ſeriptarum, p. 4 78. where 


he expreſſes himfelf thus: Excommunicationem neque Zuinglius neue 


HBullingerus umguam robarunt, et.. . obſliterunt iis qui eam * U9:U8- 


runt introducere . Baſſieæ quidem Oecolanpadius, multum digfuadente Z ing lo, = 


inſtituerat fed adeo non durab; lis fuit illa ennie, at Os i. m : 
| — &c. Ter alfo . 90. . 
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nen [4]. The clergy, in Switzerland, were highly pleaſed | 


with the form of church-government that had been 


eſtabliſhed at Geneva, and ardently deſirous of a greater 


I. degree of power to reſtrain the inſolence of obſtinate 


ſinners, and a larger ſhare of authority in the church, than 
they were intruſted with by the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution = 


of ZUINGLE. They devoutly wiſhed that the diſcipline of 
Carvin might be followed in their Cantons, and even 


Juriſdiction of the church, to be removed, nor its power 


The Nate of 
learning a- 
mong the 
- Reformed, 


made ſome attempts for that purpoſe. But their deſires 
and their endeavours were equally vain; for the Cantons 
of Bern, Zurich, and Baſil, diſtinguiſhed themſelves among 
the others in oppoſing this change, and would by no 


means permit the bounds, that ZUINGLE had ſet to the 


and authority to be augmented, in any reſpect [e]. 


XXXIV. All the various branches of learning, whether 


ſacred or profane, flouriſhed among the Reformed during 


this century, as appears evidently by the great number 
of excellent productions, which have been tranſmitted to 
our times. ZUINGLE, indeed, ſeemed diſpoſed to exclude 
W from the pale of the church [ F 1 F but! in this i in- 


[4 ] Of all the een of Carvin, there: was none e that i in- 
5 volved him in ſo much trouble or expoſed him to ſuch imminent danger, 
4s the plan he had formed, with ſuch reſolution and fortitude, of purg- 


ig the church by the excluſion of obſtinate and ſcandalous offenders, 


and infliting ſevere puniſhments on all ſuch as violated the laws, enacted 


by the church, or by the Confiftory, which was its repreſentative» Ses 


| : Tbe Life of Cabot. compoſed by BEza, and prefixed to his letters.— 
|  SyON! s Hifiotre de Geneve, and particularly the Notes, tom. ii. p. 45. 65,— _ 


|  CaLvin's Letters, and more eſpecially thoſe addreſſed to Jaques de Bour- 


gogne, publiſhed at Amfterdam in 8 vo, in the year 1744, p. 126, 127. 
132. 163. 157,—The party at Geneva, which CALVIN called the ſea _ 
of Libertines, (becauſe they defended the licentious cuſtoms of ancient 
times, the erection of ſtews, and ſuch like matters, not only by their 
diſcourſe and their actions, but even by force of arms) was both nume- 
rous and powerful. But the courage and reſolution of this great re- 
former gained the e and e over * 0 of * | 


ER enemies. 


le] See the account of the tumults and commotions of LAUSANNE 5 
in the Muſeum Heli eticum, tom. ii. p. 119.— The diſputes, that were 
carried on, upon this oecaſion, in the Palatinate, which adopted the 

cccleſiaſtical diſcipline of Geneva, are recorded by ALTINGIUs, in his 

Hi Eccleſ. Palat. and by STRUVIUS, in his TH. Ecclef. Feuer. Goman, o 


„ S6 


| Ret — to FRANCIS. I, king. of * expreſſes himſelf in the 


nen, 


1 f 5 ZUINGLE, in the Dedication of his book, De wera et falſe - 
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conſiderate purpoſe he had few followers, and the ſucceed- © EN T. 
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ing doors of the Helvetic church were ſoon perſuaded of XVI. 


the neceſſity of philoſophical knowledge, more eſpecially SecT, III. 
in controverſies and reſearches of a theological kind. 
Hence it was, that, in the year 1558, an academy was 
founded at Geneva by CALVIN, whoſe firſt care was to 
place in this new ſeminary a profeſſor of philoſophy for the 
inſtruction of youth in the principles of reaſoning. It is 
true, indeed, that this profeſſor had a very limited province 
aſſigned him, being obliged to confine his inſtructions to a 


PAR T II. 
Aw 


mere interpretation of the precepts of ARISTOTLE, Who 


at this time was the oracle of all the public ſchools [g J. 


and whoſe philoſophical principles and method were ex- 


cCluſively adopted by all the other Reformed academies ; | 

though it is certain, that the philoſophy of Ramus was, 
for ſome time, preferred by many” of the doctors of Baſs il to 

that of the Stagirite y. 


XXXV. The Reformed church, from its very n Tbe inter- 


(z] BEZA, in his Epiſtolæ Theologice (ep. tt p · I 56. ) ſpeaks ESI 


Certum nobis ac conſtitutum eſt, et in ip/is tradendis logicis et in ceteris exp; icandis 
Aiſciplinis ab Ariſtotelis ſententia ne rantillum guidem deflectere. | 


[&] See Cas P. BRANDTI1 Vita Jacobi Arminii, p. n 
li] Dr. MOSHEIM pays a tribute to theſe great men of the Re · 


formed church, that ſeems to be extorted by juſtice, with a kind of 
effort, from the ſpirit of party. He ſays, that Zulx Us lahours are 
kot contemptible; that CALVIN attempied an illuſtration of the ſacred zoritings; 
that the New Teſſament of BEZA ha: not, even at this day ertirely loft the 
reputation it formerly enjoyed. This is faint praiſe; and therefore the 
__ tranſlator has, without departing from the tenor of the e author” O phraſeo- | 
+ - Togy, animated a little the coldnefs of his panygeric. | | 


| produced a great number of expoſitors of ſcripture, whoſe preters and 
learned and excellent commentaries deſerve a memorable m enta- 
place [Li] in the hiſtory of theological ſcience. The ex 
poſition that ZUINGLE has given of the greateſt part of the 
books of the New Teſtament is far from being deſtitute of 
: merit as: He was ſucceeded. by. BULLINGER, Oxco- 


io 


. 


. following terms: 2 + Philfpbie interdiflum 2 a Cbrift Sebelis: at Fi ( sor. 
8 boniſtz) fecerunt eam cœleſtis verbi magiſtram. | 


le] It was not only on the books of the New ub that | 


Zuid employed his very learned and excellent labours. He ex- 
_ pounded the Book of Gerefis, together with the twenty-four firſt chapters 
of Exodus, and gave new Verſions of the Book of Ls. 3 of the Prophecies 
5 of [ Jug and uu. 


8 —.— LAMPADIUS, | 
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The Hisrony of the Reformed Erden 
LaMPApIUs, and Muscurus, and alſo by others, who, 


though inferior to theſe great men in erudition and genius. 
deſerve nevertheleſs a certain degree of approbation and 


eſteem. But the two divines who ſhone with a ſuperior 


and unrivalled luſtre in this learned liſt of ſacred expoſitors, 


were Joun CALVIN and TyHEoDORE BEzA. The former 


compoſed an excellent commentary on almoſt all the 


books of Holy Writ; and the latter publiſhed a Latin 
Verſion of the New Teſtament, enriched with theological 


and critical obſervations, which has paſſed through many 


SE editions, and enjoys, at this day, a conſiderable part of the 


reputation and applauſe, with which it is crowned at its 
firſt appearance. It muſt be acknowledged to the honour 
of the greateſt part of theſe commentators, that, wiſely 
neglecting thoſe allegorical ſignifications and myſtical 
meanings, that the irregular fancies of former expoſitors 
| Had attributed to the terms of Holy Writ, they employed 
their whole diligence and induſtry inveſtigating tbe 
literal ſenſe, the full energy of the words of ſcripture, in 
order to find out the true intention of the ſacred writer. 
It muſt, however, be obſerved on the other hand, that 
ſome of theſe interpreters, and more eſpecially CaLvis, 


have been ſharply cenſured for applying to the temporal 


be theolo- 
gical doc- 
trine of the 
Reformed. 
church, 


ſtate and circumſtances of the 
that point to the Meſſiah, and to the Chriftian diſpenſation 
in the moſt evident and palpable manner, and thus remov- _ 
ing ſome of the moſt ſtriking arguments in favour of the 

divinity of the Goſpel [I]. — 

XXXVI. The ſtate of thetlogy and the revolutions „ 

underwent, among the Helvetic and the other Reformed 
cnurches, were pretty much the ſame with what it met 
with among the Lutherans. Zuixcrs was one of the 

| firſt Reformed doctors who reduced that ſacred ſcience into 

a certain fort of order, in his book Concerning true ang falſe 5 

| Religion, which contained a brief expoſition of the princi- 
pal doctrines of Chriſtianity, This production Was 
followed of one much more ee in its contents 5 


15 S 


ut See Ac Hun 11 Calvinus 1 publiched at * dune g 
| in 8vo, in the year 1595, which was refuted by Da VID PAREUS, in 2 


yook e the ſame year under the title of aim Ort erl. 


5 5 ang 


2 


Jews, ſeveral prophecies, 
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and perfect in its kind, compoſed by CaLvin, and enti- © E N r. 8 
tled, Inſtitutes of the Chriftion Religion, which held in the 
: Reformed churches the ſame rank, authority, and credi 
that the Leci Communes of MELANCTHON obtained among 
us [n]. The example of Carvin animated the doctors 
of his communion, and produced a great number of writers 
of Common Place Divinity, ſome more, others leſs volumi- 
nous, among which MuscuLus, PETER MARTYR, and 
Prsc Aron particularly excelled. The moſt ancient of 
theſe writers are, generally ſpeaki eing, the beſt, on account 
of their ſimplicity and clearneſs, being untainted With 
that affectation of ſubtilty, and that ſcholaſtic ſpirit, that 
have eclipſed the merit of many a good genius. CALVIN 
Vas a model in this reſpe&, more eſpecially in his Þitutes; 
2 work, remarkable for the fineſt elegance of ityle and the 
greateſt caſe and perſpicuity of expreſſion, together with 
the moſt perfect ſimplicity of method and clearneſs of 
argument. But this ſimplicity was ſoon cffaced by the 
intricate ſcience of the ſchools. The philoſophy of 
_ ARISTOTLE, which was taught in Amoit all the ferii- 
- naries of learning, and ſuffered much from falling into 
bad hands, inſinuated itſelf into the regions of theology, 
and rendered them barren, thorny, intricate, and gloom: "8 
by the enormous multitude of barbarous terms, captions 
7 queſtions, minute . PEG and uſeleſs lubis 5, that 
Wenn in its train La]. e 


＋ [m] The reader muſt not forget that the learned anthor of this 


| 8 0 is a Lutheran, 


[u] It-muſt however be acknowlietesd, that the ſchalaftic method of 


| teaching theology ſeems to have firſt inſecteꝗ our {the Lutheran J. church, 
though the contagion ſpread itſelf, ſoon after, among the Reformed doc: 
tors. It was certainly very recent in Hc//ard at the time of the er 
ſynod of Dort. In this aſſembly Maccovivs, profeſſor at Franeter, a 
man deeply verſed in all the myſteries of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, was 
| accuſed of hereſy by his colleague SIBRAND LUBBERT, When the 
matter was examined, the ſynod gave it as their opinion, that Maceo- 0 
Vvilus was unjuſtly accuſed of hereſy ; but that in his divinity lectures, 
| he had not followed that fimplicity of method, and clearneſs of expret- 
Re ſion, that are commendable in a public teacher of Chriſtianity ; ; and that 
he rather followed the ſubtile manner of the ſcholaſtic doQors, than the 
plain and unaffected phraſeology of the inſpired writers. The deciſion _ 
of the ſynod is expreſſed by WALTER BALCANQUAL (in the acts of 
that eccleſiaſtical aſſembly that are ſubjoined to his letters to Sir DUDLEY 
_ CARLETON) in the following words: Maccovirm « . , wullivs bareſeos 
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CEN T. XXXVII. The Reformed doctors of this century 
+> Tt. generally concluded their treatiſes of didaCtic theology 


EAA r 1, with a delineation of the moral duties that are incumbent _ 


upon Chriſtians, and therules of practice that are preſcribed 


| Theſtate of in the Goſpel. This method was obſerved by CAaLvin, 
and was followed, out of reſpect for his example, by almoſt. 
all the divines of his communion, who looked upon him 
as their model and their guide. This eminent man, 
towards the concluſion of his Inſtitutes, ſpeaks of the 
power of the magiſtrate, and the ends of civil government; 
and in the laſt chapter gives the portraiture of the life and 


practical 
divinity or 
5 morality. 


manners of a true Chriſtian, but in a much more conciſe 


manner than the copiouſneſs, dignity, and importance of 


the ſubject ſeemed to require. The progreſs of morality 


among the Reformed, was obſtructed by the very ſame 
means that retarded its improvement among the L utherans, 


"penn ener 5 8 FRED” eum, . bade le e obfcuri ſebolaflicis | 
Ppbraſibus aſys fit: QUOD SCHOLASTICUM DOCENDI MODUM CONETUR | 
IN BELGICIS ACADEMIIS INTRODUCERE , . . Monendum eſſe eum, ut 

cum ſpiritu ſanto loquatur, non cum Fellarmino aut Suarezio®, Theſe admo-_ 

nitions produced but little effect on MACCOVIUS, as appears by his 

i theological writings, which are richly ſeaſoned with ſcholaſtic wit and 
| Intricate ſpeculations. He therefore appears to have been the firſt, who 
Introduced the ſubtilties of philoſophy into the theological ſyſtem of the _ 

Reformed churches in Holland, He was not, however, alone in this: :- 
attempt, but was ſeconded by the acute Mr. WILLIAM AMES, miniſter 

of the Engliſh church at the Hague, and ſeveral others of the ſame ſcho - 


laũ ic turn. This method of teaching theology muſt have been in uſe 


among almoſt all the Reformed doors before the ſynod of Dort, if we 
glve credit to EPISCOPIUS, who, in the laſt diſcourſe he addreſſed to 
His diſciples at Leyden, tells them that he had carefully avoided this ſcho- 
laſtic divinity z and that this was the principal cauſe that had drawn on 
him the vehement hatred and oppoſition of all the other profeſſors and 
teachers of theology. His words are as follow : Videbam weritatem mul- 


tarum et maximarum rerum in ipſa ſcriptura ſacra, elaboratis humana induſtria 


Pbraſibus, ingeniofis vocularum Fiectionbus, locorum communium, ar tificiofi s texturis, 1 
5 exquiſiti is terminorum ac formularum inveniionibus adeo involutam, perplexam et 


intricatam redditam efſe, ut Oedips ſepe opus efjet ad & phingem illam theologicam 
enodandam. Ita eſt, ut binc prime lacrym#—Reducendam itaque terminorum apo- 


I Poli icorum et cuivis obwiorum ſimplicitatem ſemper ſeguendam putavi, et ſegueſtran- 


das, quas academiæ et ſcbolæ tanguam proprias ſi bi vendicant, logicas, Pbiloſapbi - | 


ſaſpue ſpeculationes er ene. See PHILIPPI LIMBQRCHII Et Epi ſcopii, 
* 1 . 5 VVV•h) ga Tn OI 0 6 he os 


* See the Aa 4 Dord. in 1 rx Golden Remains, p. 161% ore 
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It was neglected amidſt the tumult of controverſy ; and o E N r. 8 
while every pen was drawn to maintain certain T | 


Auctrine, few were employed in cultivating or promotin Pan = 
that nobleſt of all ſciences, which has virtue, li ife, anc 3 
manners for its objects. 5 

This maſter- ſcience, which Carvin and his e 
had left in a rude and imperfect ſtate, was firſt reduced into 
ſome kind of form, and explained with a certain degree 
of accuracy and preciſion, by WILLIAM PERKINS [o], 
an Engliſh divine, as the Reformed doctors univerſally 
allow. He was ſeconded in this laudable undertaking by 
'TELINGI1US, a native of Holland, whoſe writings were 
eompoſed in the Dutch language. It was by a worthy 
and pious ſpirit of emulation, excited by the example of 
_ theſe two doctors, that WiLLIam AMES, a native of 
Scotland, and profeſſor of divinity at Frantker [p], was 

- engaged to compoſe a compleat Body of Chriſtian Mora- 

lity [q]. Theſe writers were ſucceeded by others, who 
All threw farther 9 on this „ iCience, 


Den eee 


> 11 Mr. Wirtin Praxis was ters at Marſen in i 5 
_ Pre, in the firſt year of Queen ELIZABETH, and educated in Chrif's 
College, Cambridge, of which he was Fellow. He was one of the moſt _ | | 
famous practical writers and preachers of his age. His puritanical and 985 4 
non- conforming principles expoſed him to the cognizance of the High Es | 2 
Commiſſion Court; but his peaceable behaviour and eminent reputation, in 
the learned world, procured him an exemption from the perſecutions 5 
that fell upon his brethren, His works, which were printed in three 
volumes, folio, afford abundant proofs of his piety and induſtry, eſpe- 
cially when it is conſidered that he died in the 44th year of his age. 
l] Dr. WILLIAM AMES, educated at Cambridge, under Mr. 
PERKINS, fled from the perſecution of Archbiſhop BANCROFT, and 
Was invited by the ſtates of Frieſland to the divinity chair in the Univer- : 
ſtity of Frareker, which he filled with great reputation during the ſpace 5 
| of twelve years, after which he removed to Rotterdam, at the invitation 
= Co of an Engliſp church there, and became their paſtor, He was at the 
| | ſynod of Dort, and informed King JaMEs's ambaſſador at the Hague, 
from time to time, of the debates of that aſſembly. Beſides his con- 
troverſial writings againſt the Arminians, he publiſhed the following: 
= Medulla Theoligiz (the work here referred to by Dr. MozHEIM); Manu- 
nm Auctio Logica; —Caſes of Conſcience; Analyſis on the Bock of Pſalms Votes 
; on the Firſt and Second Epiſtles of St, Peter, &c. Theſe productions are not 
1 2 void of merit, conſidering the times in which they were written. | 
(> [7] In the Dedication and Preface of his famous book De Con- 
| ſeen et ye Jure,, Pr. AMES obſerves, 0 e. P- 3-) that an exceſſive 


= ; „ XXXVIII. The | 


—— — - - 
— — — - E 
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c E N T. XXXVIIL The Reformed church was leſs diſturbed, | 
XVI. during this century, by ſes, diviſions, and theological 
Ser. III. difputes, than the Lutheran, which was often a prey to the 
l U moſt unhappy diſſenſions. This circumſtance is looked 
5 upon by the former as a matter of triumph, though 
teſis of Cal. it may be very eaſily accounted for by all ſuch as are 
vin with the acquainted with the Hiſtory of the Reformed Church Ir]. 
Spiral We have, however, in the writings of CaLvin, 
— an account and alſo a refutation of a moſt pernicious 
ſect, that ſprung up in that church, and produced 
troubles of a more deplorable kind than any that hap- 
pened in our community [s]. This odious ſe&t, which 
aſſumed the denominations of Libertines and Spiritual Z 
| Brethren and Sifters, aroſe in Flanders, was headed by 
| Pockes1vs, Roos, and QUINTIN, got a certain foot- 
ing in France through the favour and protection of Max- 
_ GARET, queen of Navarre, and fiſter to FRANCIs I, and 


found patrons in ſeveral of the Reformed churches F35 


Their doctrine, as far as it can be known by the writings 

of Carvin and its other antagoniſts {ior theſe fanatics | 
bublilbed no account of their tenets that is come to my 
go oiany, amounted to the following propoſitions: 
That the Deity was the ſole operating cauſe in the mind 
of man, and the immediate azthor of all human actions; 


<6 * that, i conſequently, the diſtinctions of go od and evil, that 


: 5330 for dfirins had 3 an vohappy geriet of 8 rod bar . 
fFars propbetiæ (i. e. morality) bactenus minus fuerit excuita, hoc inde fuit, qued 5: 
Primipilare: roferi perpetuo in acie aduerſus by fes Fugnare, fidem propugrare, et 5 
cream eccleſ; 45 & purgare, neceſſitate guadam cogebantur, ita ut agros et oIneas 
Plantare et rigare non potuerint ex vcte, ficut bello fervente uſu wenire folet, The 
addreſs to the ſtudents of Francker, which is ſubjoined to this book, un- 


der the title of Para neſis ad Studicſes, &c, deſerves to be peruſed, as it 


confirms farther what has been already obſerved with reſpect to the ne- 

let. of the ſcience of morality, . Theo/ogi, ſays he, præclare ſe inſtructo: 
putant ad omnes officii ſui partes, f dogmata tantum intelligant. —MNeque | 

tamen omnia degmata Frau, fed i ila Jon; Fee pro cue e. _ et in * | 


 oentroverſiam vocari. 


1 7 Dr. Mo3HrlM ought to have given us a hint of is manner 
of accounting for this, to avoid the fuſpicion of having: been e | 


a4t A loſs for a favcurable ſolution. 


(3 [5] Why all theſe compariſons ? Our author ſeems, on ſome > 


- occaſions, to tinge his hiſtorical relation with the ſpirit of party. 


[?] See CALVINI Is/truetio adverſt $ Fanaticam et urioſam ſectam Liberti- . 


& had 


15 — gui * en vocant, in Tr aFiatib us ejus Tbeclegicis. 
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were then perfectly innocent; and that, after the death 
< of the body, they were to be united to the Deity,” 
"Cheſs extravagant tenets reſemble, in ſuch a ſtriking 
manner, the opinions of the Beghards, or Brethren of the Free 
Spirit, that it appears to me, beyond all doubt, that the 
Libertines, or Spirituals, now under | confideration: were no 
more than a remnant of that ancient ſect. The place of” 
their origin confirm this hypotheſis; ſince it is well known, 
that, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Flanders 
almoſt ſwarmed with licentious fanatics of this kind. 
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<« had been eſtabliſhed with reſpett to theſe actions, were e E N T. 
„ falſe and groundleſs, and that men could not, properly xvi. 
ſpeaking, commit fin; that religion conſiſted in the union SECT. III. 
of the ſpirit or rational ſoul with the Supreme Being; T — ra 
that all thoſe who had attained this happy union, bj 
© ſublime contemplation and elevation of mind, were then 
allowed to indulge, without exception or reſtraint, their 
_ appetites and paſſions ; that all their actions and purſuits 
«Cc 


XXXIX. We muſt not confound, as is frequently done, — with, 


"Toll SPoN' s H. Moire de Geneve, tom TR 7D. 44. in * Netet ol the 11 5 
editor, in the . in 12m0 publiſhes at Geneva i in 17 30. | 


ſeveral - 


with theſe fanatics, another kind of Libertines, whom the Liber- | 
_ CaLvin had to combat, and who gave him much trouble ws, 
and perplexity during the whole courſe of his life and 
miniſtry, I mean the Libertines of Geneva. Theſe were 
rather a cabal of rakes than a ſect of finatics, For the 
made no pretences to any religious ſyſtem, but . 
only for the liberty of leading voluptuous and immoral 
lives. This cabal was compoſed of a certain number of 
licentious citizens, who could not bear the ſevere diſcipline 
of CaLvin, who puniſhed with rigour not only diſſolute 
manners, but alſo whatever carried the aſpect of irreligion 
and impiety. This irregular troop ſtood forth in defence 
of the licentiouſneſs and diffipation that had reigned, in 
their city, before the Reformation, pleaded for the conti- 
| nuance of thoſe brothels, banquetings, and other enter- 
tainments of a ſenſual kind, which the regulations of 
CAlLvIN were deſigned to aboliſh, and employed all the 
bitterneſs of reproach and invective, all the reſources of 
fraud and violence, all the powers of faction, to accommalith - 
5 their purpoſe LJ. In this turbulent cabal _ were 


tines of Ce- | 
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xVI. 


Scr. III. 
Parr IL, 


Calvin's 

_ diſputes 
With Cafe 
talio; 


The His ron of the Reformed Cuvacs. . 
E N T. feat perſons, who were not only notorious for their 


diſſolute and ſcandalous manner of living, but alſo for 


their atheiſtical impiety and contempt of all religion. Of 

this odious claſs was GRUET, who attacked CALVIN with 

the utmoſt animoſity and fury, calling him biſhop Aſcula- 
nenſis, the new pope, and branding him with other con- 
tumelious denominations of a like nature. This GRutT 
denied the divinity of the Chriſtian religion, the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, the difference between moral good and 
evil, and rejected, with diſdain, the doctrines that are held 
the moſt ſacred among Chriſtians; for which impieties = 

was at laſt brought before the civil tribunals, in the year . 

1550, and was condemned to death u. 

L. The oppoſition that was made to Carvin did not ; 

end here. He had conteſts of another kind to ſuſtain _ 

againſt thoſe, who could not reliſh his theological ſyſtem, _ 

oy and, more eſpecially, his melancholy and diſcouraging - 

5 doctrine i in relation to eternal and abſolute Decrees. Theſe 
adverſaries felt, by a diſagreeable experience, the warmth _ 
and violence of his haughty temper, and that impatience of 
contradiction that aroſe from an over: jealous concern for 

his honour, or rather for his unrivalled ſupremacy. | He 
would not ſuffer them to remain at Geneva; nay, in the 
heat of the controverſy, being carried away by * 

tuoſity of his paſſions, he accuſed them of crimes, from 
Which they have been fully abſolved by the impartial 
judgment of unprejudiced poſterity [x]. 
victims of CAL vix's unlimited power and exceſſiwe zeal, 
we may reckon SEBASTIAN CASTALIo, maſter of the CE 
Public ſchool at Geneva, who, though not exempt from 
; gs [ wy was | RT me of probity, 95 Was 


"Tw) 14. tom, ii, p. 47. in the Notes. 


Lx] At this day, we may venture to ſpeak thus facts of the raſh de- EY 
5 1 of CALVIN, fince even the Doctors of Geneva, as well as thoſe of . 
2 the other Reformed churches, ingenuouſly acknowledge, that the emi- 

nent talents and excellent qualities of that great man were accompanied OE | 
with great defects, for which, however, they plead indulgence, in con- 
_ fideration of his ſervices and virtues. 


de Geneve, tom. ii. p. 110. as ao the Preface to CALVIN! 8 Letters to 


: Jager de Bourgegne, P. 19. 


Eg [9] See BAYLE's Ditkionary, at the article CASTALIO, in which 


| the merit and demerit of that learned man ſeem to be impartially and 
— examined. | | 


3 | 


e impe- 


Among theſe 5 


See the Notes to SPON'S Hiftoire 8 
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| alſo remarkable for the extent of his learning and the © ENT. 
elegance of his taſte. As this learned man could not XVI. 
approve of all the meaſures that were followed, nor indeed SECT- III. 
of all the opinions that were entertained, by CALVIN an 
his colleagues, and particularly that of abſolute and _ 
unconditional predeſtination ; he was depoſed from his 
office in the year 1544, and baniſhed the city. The magi- 


47 * ART II. 


—— — . 


ſtrates of Baſil received, nevertheleſs, this ingenious exile, 


and gave him the Greek profeſſorſhip i in their univerſity [Z]. 


XLI. A like fate happened to IE RN BoLsEc, a French with Bol- | 2” 


monk of the Carmelite order, who, though much inferior ad 75 


to Cas TALIO in genius and learning, was nevertheleſs 


judged worthy of eſteem, on account of the motive that 
brought him to Geneva; for it was a conviction of the 
excellence of the proteſtant religion that engaged him to 
abandon the monaſtic retreats of ſuperſtition, and to repair 
to this city where he followed the profeſſion of phyſic. 
His imprudence, however, was great, and was the 
- principal cauſe of the misfortunes that befel him. It led 
him, in the year 1551, to lift up his voice in the full 
_ congregation, after the concluſion of divine worſhip, and 
to declaim, in the moſt indecent manner, againſt the 
| dottrine of abſolute Decrees ; for which he was caft into 
priſon, and, ſoon after, ſent into baniſhment. He then 
returned to the place of his nativity, and to the communion 
of Rome, and publiſhed the moſt bitter and flanderous - 
libels, in which the reputation, conduct, and morals of 
_  CaLvin and BEza were cruelly attacked Y From this 
treatment of BoLsEc aroſe the miſunderſtanding between 
CALVIN and Jaques DE BoURGoGNE, a man illuftrious 
by his deſcent from the dukes of Burgundy, who was 
__ CarLyvin's great patron and intimate friend, and who had 
ſettled at Geneva with no other view than to enjoy the _ 
_ pleaſure of converſing with him. Jaques DE Bou n- 
Sor had employed BoLsEc as his phyſician, and was ſo 
9 e fatislied ith his ſervices, that he ndenyonred. to 


15 See UvTExBoGanD's Ecchfufcal lian written in Dutch» Od 


f patt II. p. 7073. where that author endeavours to defend the inno- 
Cence of CASTALIO, See alſo COLOMESI1! Jralia Orientalie, Þ. 99.— 
| 3 's Di8. tom. i p. 792. 


[a] See BAYLE's Diction. at the article BoL5kc,—Spon' 8 H. A. 4 8 


5 G tom ii. p. 55. in the Notes. —Bibliorh, — tem, * Xi. 
7. 6k. tom. xxxiv. p · ger | | | 


4 8 arpen 5 


and with 
: Ochinus. 
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ſupport him, and to prevent his being ruined by the enmity 

and authority of CAaLvin. This incenſed the latter to 
ſuch a degree, that he turned the force of his reſentment 
__ againft this illuſtrious nobleman, who, to avoid his ven- 
geance, removed from Geneva, and palled the remainder of 


his days in a rural retreat [4b], 


XLII. BerRnNARDIN Ocuinvs, a native of Siena, wh. 


| before his converſion, general of the order of Capuchins, . 


was, in the year 1543, baniſhed from Switzerland, in con- 


ſequence of a ſentence paſſed upon him by the Helvetic 
church. This proſelyte, who was a man of a fertile 
5 imagination, and a lively and ſubtile turn of mind, had 


been invited to Zurich as paſtor of the Italian church 


eſtabliſhed in that city. But the freedom, or rather the 
licentiouſneſs, of his ſentiments expoſed him juſtly to the 
diſpleaſure of thoſe who had been his patrons and pro- 
tectors. For, among many other opinions, very different 
from thoſe that were commonly received, he maintained 
that the law, which confined a huſband to one wife, was 


ſuſceptible of exceptions in certain caſes, In his writings 


alſo he propagated ſeveral notions, that were repugnant 


| to the theological ſyſtem of the Helvetic doctors, and 


- Puſhed his inquiries into many ſubjects of importance 
with a boldneſs and freedom, that were by no means 


ſuitable to the genius and ſpirit of the age in which he 


lived. Some have, however, undertaken his defence, and 


have alleged in his behalf, that the errors he maintained 


at the time of his banichment (when, worn out with age, 
and oppreſſed with poverty, he was rather an object of 


compaſſion, than of reſentment) were not of ſuch a heinous 


nature as to juſtify ſo ſevere a puniſhment, However that 


may have been, this unfortunate exile retired into Poland, 


where he embraced the communion of the Anti-trinitarians 


1 and Anabagtilts on and ended his days! in the N I 564 [4]- 


131 Sce Lettres de Carvin 2 Js 4 1 "Rr wg p. 8.— be 


5 Is Bib/iotbeque Raiſonne:, tom. xxriv. p. 444. tom. xxxiv. p. 4006, _ 
Ns (c] BOVER11 Annales Capucinorum, Together with a book, entitled, = 
La guerre Seraphigue, ou Hiſtoire des perils qu'a couru la barbe des Copuchins, = 
| lr. ii. p. 147. livr. iii. p. 190. 230 —lſervationes Halenſes Latine, . 
tom. iv. Obſerv. xx, p. 406. tom. v. Obſerv. i. p. 3 —BAYLE's Difions = 


at the article OCHIN, —CHRIST, SANDil Þiblioth, Anti Trininitar, p. 4. 


Nick RON, Memoires pour fervir a 1 Hiſtoire des bummes Wire, tom. xix. 
EE 166. 


lan Oct KINUS did not teave the accuſations of his adverſaries wa 


XIII. It 


England. For if, on the one hand, they could not but ſtand } 
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XLIII. It is remarkable enough that thoſe very doctors, CEN T. 
who animadverted with ſuch ſeverity upon all thoſe who XVI. 
| dared to diſſent from any part of their theological ſyſtem, D. 
thought proper nevertheleſs, to behave with the greateſt | 5 
circumſpection, and the moſt pacific ſpirit of mildneſs, in The con- 
the long controverſy that was carried on with ſuch animo- troverſy be- 


tween the 
ity between the Puritans, and the abettors of epiſcapac in teh 


England and 
well affected to the Puritans, who were ſtedfaſt defenders the Puri- 


: of the diſcipline and ſentiments of the Helvetic church; ſo, tar. 
on the other, they were connected with the epiſcopal ” 
2 de” by the bonds of Chriſtian communion and fraternal 


love. In this critical ſituation, their whole thoughts were 


turned towards reconciliation and peace; and they exhorted 
their brethren, the Puritans, to put on a ſpirit of meekneſs 
and forbearance towards the epiſcopal church, and not to 

break the bonds of charity and communion with its rulers 
or its members. Such was the gentle ſpirit of the doctors 


in Switzerland towards the church of England, notwith- 0 
fſtanding the ſevere treatment the greateſt part of the 


Reformed had received from that church, which conftantly 7 


inſiſted on the divine origin of its government and diſci- 
93 55 pline, and fearcely allowed the other reformed communities 


the privileges, or even the denomination, of a true church. 
This moderation of the Helvetic doctors, was the dictate 
of prudence. They did not think it expedient to contend 

with a generous and flouriſhing people, nor to incur the 

Ciſpleaſure. of a mighty queen, whole anden ſeemed to 


: without a noply 3 3. he publithed, in Tratian, Five Books of es for 11 
character and conduct, which were printed, together with a Latin tran _ 
lation of them by SEB. Cas TALIo, without the date of the year. 

The Geneva edition of this apology bears date 154, and is in 8 Vo. 

There is a German edition in 4to, publiſhed (according to Vocrius, 
Catal. Lib. rar. p. 430) in the year 1556. That copy in the Jena library 


1 bears date 1559. See MyLius's Memor. Acad. Jenenſ. C. 6. p. 432. 
BEA, in his letter to DvuoviTurvs, inſults the memory of Oc HIN us, 


and pretends to juſtify the ſeverity with which lie was treated, in ſuch . 

a taunting and uncharitable manner, as does him little credit. See his 
 Epift, Tbeclag. Genewe, 1576, in 12mo. Epiſt. . p 10, & Ep. 81. 
What che writers of the Romiſh church have laid to the charge of OCHI- 


vous, may be ſeen in the Life of Cardinal COMMENLON1 written by 


| GRATIANI biſhop of Amelia (and publiſhed in a French tranſlation by 5 
he 8 PLECHIER 3 of MN. B. 2. C. 9. p. 132— ,. 
. N. | 


2 
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CEN T,extend not only to her own dominions, but even to the 
XVI. United Provinces, which were placed in her neighbour- 


Svcr. III. hood, and, in ſome meaſure, under her protection. Nor 


the apprehenſions of a general ſchiſm in the Reformed _ 
church contribute a little to render them meek, moderate, 
and pacific. It is one thing to puniſh and excommunicate 


a handful of weak and unſupported individuals, who at- 


_ tempt to diſturb the tranquillity of the ftate by the intro- 
_ duction of opinions, which, though neither highly abſurd 


nor of dangerous conſequence, have yet the demerit of 


_ novelty ; and another to irritate, or promote diviſions in a 
1 church, which, though weakened more or 
leſs by inteſtine feuds, i is yet both powerful and reſpectable 
in a high degree. Beſides, the diſpute between the church 
of England and the other Reformed churches did not, as 
yet, turn upon points of doctrine, but only on the rites 
of external worſhip and the form of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment. It is, however, to be obſerved, that in proceſs of 
time, nay ſoon after the period now under conſideration, 
certain religious doctrines were introduced into the debate 


between the two churches, that contributed much to widen 


the breach, and to caſt the proſpect of reconciliation at a 
diſtance dJ. 


Many per- XLIV. That Pg Rete md charch bounded; during . 
ſons of etni- this century, with great and eminent men, juſtly celebrated 


nent genius 


5 for their illuſtrious talents and univerſal learning is too 
; and learn- 7 | 
ing among well known to ſtand in need of any proof. Beſides 


the Re CaLvin, ZUINGLE, and BRZ A, who exhibited to the 
formed. 


Republic of Letters very ſtriking inſtances of genius and 
e we A en place: in the e iſt of thoſe, who have 


> Ja] All the present divines « the Reformed 1 hor 
- Parkans or others, ſeemed indeed, hitherto, of one mind about the 


| Defrines of Faith. But, towards tlie latter end of Queen ELIZABETR's 


reign, there aroſe a party, which were firſt for ſoſtening, and then for 


overthrowing, the received opinions concerning Predeſtination, Perſeve. 


rance, Free ⁊uill, Effeftual Grace, and the Extent of Cbri ift's Redemption. 


Theſe are the dodtines to which Dr. MoSHE1M alludes in this paſſage...” 


3 clergy of the epiſcopal church began to lean towards the notions 


concerning theſe intricate points, which ARMINIUS propagated ſome 


time aſter this; while, on the other hand, the Puritans adhered rigo- 
rouſly to the ſyſtem of Cal vix. Several epiſcopal=doQors remained 
attached to the ſame ſyſtem, and all theſe abettors of Calviniſm, 3 

epiſcopal or preſby terian 2» Were 1 Defirinal TOs. ST 


_— {anne | 
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gained an innboinl name by their writings, Okcol Au- e E N T. 

PADIUs, BULLINGER, FAREL, VI RET, MAR TYR, XVI. 

BIBLIAN DER, Musculus, PELLICAN, LAvaTER, Hos: —.— 
PINIAN, Ussinvus, CRANMER, archbiſhop of Canterbury, : 

 BzEGEDINUS, and many others, whoſe names and merits 

are recorded by the writers of philological hiſtory, and 

particularly by MRELCEIOR ADam, Antony Woo, and 
DANIEL NEAL, the learned and induſtrious author of the 


| H. We) i the Puritans. 
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CHAP. IL 
The Hiſtory of the ANABAPTISTS or Mevvourrzs. 


1 ＋ HE true origin of that ſe which acquired: the The origin 
of the Ana- 
dehbmination, of Anabayey is Le. by their ad- e d abs 


teure. 
2000 The dork Ae rej the denomibation of Anabaptifts, and 


| _ diſavow the cuſtom of W the ceremony of baptiſm, from 


 Whence this denomination is derived, They acknowledge that the an- 

cient Anabaptiſis practiſed the repetition of baptiſm to thoſe who joined 

them from other Chriſtian churches ; but they maintain, at the ſame 

time, that this cuſtom is at preſent webe by, far the greateſt part of 

their community. (See HERM. SchxN, 00 Mennonitarum plenior 

Diductio, cap. ii. p. 32.) Bur here, if I am nit much miſtaken, theſe | 

Zood men forget that ingenuous candour and fimplicity, of which, on _ 

other occaſions, they make ſuch oſtentation, and have recourſe to arti- 

_ . ice in order to "diſguiſe the true cauſe and origin of the denomination in 
queſtion. They pretend, for inſtance, that the Anaboptiſts, their an⸗ 

_ ceſtors, were ſo called from their baptiſing z ſecond time all adult perſons; es 
who left other churches to entet into their communion. But it is cer= 
tain, that the denomination in queſtion was given them not only on 

this account, but alſo, and indeed principally, from the following confis _ 
deration, that they did not look upon thoſe, who had been baptiſed in a 
Nate of infancy, or at a tender age, as rendered, by the adminiſtration _ 

of this ſacrament; true members of the Chriſtian ehurch, and therefore 

iünſiſted upon their being re- baptiſed in order to their being received 

into the communion of the Anabaptiſts. It is likewiſe certain, that al! 

the churches of that communion, however they may vary in other re- . 

ſpects, and differ from each other in their tenets and practices, agree _ 

- nevertheleſs in this opinion, and, as yet, perſevere obſtinately i "Ys © 

a more eſpecial manner are the ancien emf {nabaptif entitled to this | 

denomination, For they not only re-baptiſe the children that have 
been already baptiſed in other churches, but even obferve the fame | 

method with reſpe& to perſons that are come to the years of reaſon and 
diſſeretion. Nay, what is Nil more remarkable, the. different ſecs of 
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The Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 
miniſtering anew the rite of baptiſm to thoſe who canie 
over to their e and derived that of e . 


ee, deal in the farts manner one with another ; ; each le re- 
baptiſes the perſons that enter into its communion, although they havt 
already received that ſacrament in another ſect of the ſame denomina- 
tion; and the reaſon of this conduct is, that each ſect conſiders its bap- 
tiſm alone as pure and valid, It is indeed to be obſerved, that there is 
another claſs of Anabaptiſts, called Waterlandians, who are more mode- 


rate in their principles, and wiſer in all reſpects than thofe now men- 


| tioned, and who do not pretend to re-baptiſe adult perſons, who have 


already been baptiſed in other Chriſtian churches, or in other ſects of 


their own denomination. This moderate claſs are however, with pro- 
pPriety, termed Anabaptiſts, on account of their re-baptiſing ſuch as had 
received the Baptiſmal Rite in a ſtate of infancy or childhood. The pa- 


trons of this ſe& ſeem, indeed, very ſtudious to conceal a practice, 


Which they cannot deny to take place among them, and their eagerneſs 


to conceal it, ariſes from an apprehenſion of reviving the hatred and ſe- 


verities which formerly purſued them. They are afraid, leſt, by ac- 


knowledging the truth, the modern Mennonites ſhould be "conſidered as 
the deſcendants of thoſe flagitious and fanatical Anabaptiſls of Munſter, 
whoſe enormities rendered their very name odious to all true Chriſtians, 


All this appears evident from the following paſſage in SCHYN's Hiftorie 
 Mennonitarum plenior Deductio, tom, ii, p. 32. where that author pretends 


to prove that his brethren are unjuſtly figmatized with the odious deno- 


| mination of Anabaptiſts, His words are: Anabaptiſmus ille plane obſolevit 


et a multis retro annis neminem cujuſcunque ſectæ Chrifliane fidei, JUXTA MAN= 


DATUM CHRISTI baptizatum, dum ad niftras Ecelęſias tranſire cupit, re- 


 baptizawerunt, i. e. That ſpecies of Anabaptiſm, wwith which ave are charged, 


exiſts no longer, nor has it happened, during the ſpace of many years paſt, that : 
any perſon profeſſing Chriſtianity, of whatever church or ſect he may have been, 


and who bad been previouſly baptiſed ACCORDING TO THE COM MANP- 
ME NT OF CHRIST, Bas been re. baptiſed upon Bis entering into our communion, 


This paſſage would, at firſt ſight, induce an inattentive reader to ima- 


_ gine that there is no ſuch thing among the modern Mennonites, as the 
cuſtom of re- baptizing thoſe who enter into their community. But the 
words which we have marked in capitals (JUXTA MAN DA TU 


Cutis ri, i. e. ACCORDING TO THE COMMANDMENT OF CHRIST) 
diſcover ſufficiently the artifice and fraud that lie hid in this apologyz 


for the Anabaptiſts maintain, that there is 0 commandment of Chriſt in fa- 
vour of infant baptiſm. Moreover, we ſee the whole fallacy expoſed 
by what the author adds to the ſentence already quoted: Sed illum etiam 

ADUL TOR baptiſmum ut ſuffictentem agnoſcunt, Nevertheleſs, this 7p; 


author, as if he had perfectly proved his point, concludes, with an air 


of triumph, that the odious name of Anabaptiſts cannot de given, with | 
any propriety, to the Mennonites at this day Nuare, ſays he, veriſſimum 
N, illud cdieſum nomen Anabaptiſtarum illis non convenire. In this, however, 
he is certainly miſtaken ; and the name in queſtion is juſt as applicable 


to the modern Aermnitet, as it was to the ſect from which they deſcend, 
fince the beſt and wiſeſt of the . maintain, in conformity with 


from 
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from the famous man, to whom they owe the greateſt part 
of their preſent felicity, is hid in the remote depths of 
_ antiquity, and is, of conſequence, extremely difficult to be 


_ aſcertained [/]. This uncertainty will not a x ta ſur- 
priſing, when it is conſidered, that this ſect 


. 
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all of a ſudden, in ſeveral countries, at the ſame point of 


time, under leaders of different talents and different inten- 


tions, and at the * period when the firſt conteſts of the 
oman pontiffs drew the attention of 


the world, and employed the pens of the learned, in ſuch a 
manner, as to render all other objects and incidents almoſt : 


matters of indifference, The modern Mennonites not only 
conſider themſelves as the deſcendants of the Waldenſes, : 


who were ſo grievouſly oppreſſed and perſecuted by the 


deſpotic heads of the Roman church, but pretend, more- 
2 ovens to be the pureſt e of theſe rel; pectable ſufferers, ; 


171 The 'v writers for and againft the Anabaptifts are POE enume- 


ans, and their confeſſions of faith, See Jo. CHRIST, Lorcher Prblio- 
?beca 7 beet, * p. . g 


2 the W of the ancient Anabaptifts, that the baptiſm of infants | is 
dieſtitute of validity, and conſequently are very careful in re-baptizing 
their proſely tes, notwithſtanding their having been baptized, in their 
tender years, in other Chriſtian churches, Many circumſtances per- 
ſuade me, that the geclarations and repreſentations of things given 
by the modern Mennonites, are not always worthy of credit. Uphap- 
pily inſtructed by the miſeries and calamities in which their anceſtors 
were involved, they are anxiouſly careful to conceal entirely thoſe 
tenets and laws that are the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of their 
ſect; while they embelliſh what they cannot totally conceal, and 
diſguiſe with the greateſt art ſuch of their inſtitutions, as otherwiſe. 
might appear of a pernicious er, and might e them to cen- 
: ſure, 5 | 


5 rated by Cas PER SAGITTARIUS, in his Intreductio ad Hiftor, Eccleſ. 5 
tom. i. p. 826. & CHRIST. M. Praprlius, in his Jatrodut?. in Hiſſor. 
Titerar. Theoligie, part II. p. 349. Add to theſe a modern writer, 
and a Mennonite preacher, HERMAN SCHYN, who publiſhed at Am- 
feerdam in 8vo, in the year 1729, his Hiſtoria Mennovitar. and, in 1729, 
his Plenior Deductio Hiftor. Mennonit. Theſe two books, though they do 
not deſerve the title of a Hiſtory of the Mennonites, are nevertheleſs uſe · 
ful, in order to come at a thorough knowledge of the affairs of this 
1 _ fe; for this author is much more intent upon defending his brethren _ 
80 againſt the accuſations and reproaches, with which they have been 
loaded, than careful in tracing out the origin, progreſs, and revolutions _ 
01 their ſet. And, indeed, after all, the Mennonites have not much 
reaſon to boaſt either of the extraordinary learning or dexterity of this 
their patron ; nay it is even to be imagined, that they may eaſily find a 
more able defender. For an accurate account of the Mennonite hiſtori- 


prdbable 
4 account of 


MN The 2 72 4 if the d or Mennonites. 
e N T, being equally averſe to all principles of rebellion, on the 


XVI. one hand, and all ſuggeſtions of fanaticiſm on the 


Sgr. III. 


p ART other [ 2. Their adverſaries, on the contrary, repreſent 
f them as the deſcendants of thoſe turbulent and furious 


Anabaptiſtis, who, in the ſixteenth century, involved 
„ Holland, Switzerland, and more eſpecially the _ 


province of Weſtphalia, | in ſuch ſcenes of blood, perplexity, 


and diſtreſs; and allege, that, terrified by the dreadful fate 
of their aflociates, and alſo influenced by the moderate 


counſels and wiſe injunctions of MENNoN, they aban- 


doned the ferocity of their primitive enthuſiaſm, and were 
gradually brought to a better mind. After having exa- 


mined theſe two different accounts of the origin of the 


Anabapt i/ts with the utmoſt attention and impartiality, 


T have found that neither of them are exactly conformable 
to truth. 


The moſt II. It ay be oblerved,. in the frft bias, that the 1 
nonites are not entirely miſtaken when they boaſt of their 
-" ths. arial deſcent from the Waldenſes, Petrobruſhans, and other 
of the Ana. ancient ſes, who are uſually confidered as witneſſes of the 
daptiſts. truth, in the times of univerſal darkneſs and ſuperſtition, 
e Before the riſe of LUTHER and CALVIN, there lay con- 
cealed, in almoſt all the countries of Europe, particularly 
in Beba Moravia, Switzerland, and Germany, many 
perſons, who adhered tenaciouſly to the following doctrine, 
Which the Waldenſes, Wickliffites, and Huſſites had 
maintained, ſome in a more diſguiſed, and others in a more 
open and public manner, viz. That the kingdom of CHRIST, 
or the viſible church he had ęſtabliſbed Ky earth, was an 
 afſembly of true and real ſaints, and ought therefore to be in-» 
acceſſible to the wicked and unrighteous, and alſo exempt from 
all thoſe inſtitutions, which human prudence ſuggeſts, to oppoſe 
the progreſs of iniquity, or to correct and reform tranſgreſſors. 
- This maxim is the true ſource of all the peculiarities that 
are to be found in the religious doctrine and diſcipline of 
the Mennonites; and it is moſt certain, that the greateſt 
part of theſe peculiarities were approved of by many of 
thoſe, Who, before the dawn of the Beſormation, enter= | 


der Cb. genen, die Dopjgezinds geramd woorden, Pe 29. 


(e! See HERM, SCHYN, Plenior Peda H; Hor. Mennon. cap. i. p. bg 
as alſo a Dutch work, intitled, GALENUS ABRAHAM ZON, Verde in | 
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Chap. III. The Hiftory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 
| tained the notion, already mentioned, relating to the viſible CE N T. 

church of CHRIST [h]. There were, however, different 
ways of thinking among the different members of this ſect, 
with reſpect to the methods of attaining to ſuch a perfect _ 
church-eſtabliſhment as they had in view. Some, Who 
were of a fanatical complexion on the one hand, and were 
perſuaded, on the other, that ſuch a viſible church; as they 
had modelled out in fancy, could not be realiſed by the 


power of man, entertained the pleaſing hope, that God, in 


his own good time, would erect to himſelf an holy church, | 


exempt from every degree of blemiſh and impurity, and 


. would ſet apart, for the execution of this grand deſign, a 
certain number of choſen inſtruments, divinely aſſiſted and 
prepared for this work by the extraordinary ſuccours of his 

Holy Spirit. Others, of a more prudent and rational turn 
of mind, entertained different views of this matter. They 

neither expected ſtupendous miracles nor extraordinary _ 

_ revelations ; ſince they were perſuaded, that it was poſſible, 

by human wiſdom, induſtry, and vigilance, to purify the 
church from the contagion of the wicked, and to reſtore 
it to the ſimplicity of ts original conſtitution, provided 
that the manners and ſpirit of the primitive Chriſtians | > 
could but recover their loſt dignity and luſtre. 8 


III. The drooping ſpirits of theſe people, who had been 5 


ert through many countries, and perſecuted every 
where with the greateſt ſeverity, were revived when they 
were informed that LUTHER, ſeconded by ſeveral perſons 
of eminent piety, had ſucceſsfully attempted the reforma- 
tion of the church. Then they ſpoke with openneſs and 
fjreedom, and the enthuſiaſm of the fanatical, as well as the 
prudence of the wiſe, diſcovered themſelves i in their natu= 
ral colours. Some of them imagined, that the time was 
now come in which God himſelf was to dwell with his 
FO, ſervants i in an W männer, by celettial leres, 


Ce! See, for an account of the religtoas'| . of the Waldenſes, £ 


| LiMBORCH's excellent Hiſtory of the Inquiſition, tranſlated into Engliſh by 
the learned Dr, SAMUEL CHANDLER, book I. chap. viii — It appears 
from undoubted teſtimonies, that the Wickiiffires and Huffites did not dif- 
fer extremely from the Waldenſes, concerning the point under conſidera- 
tion. See alſo LYDII Waldenſia, * ALLIX' 8 Aer COnreber 9 by 
Flament, ch. 7256. P. 21 12280. | | 
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CEN r. and to eſtabliſh upon earth a kingdom truly ſpiritual and 
divine. Others, leſs ſanguine and chimerical in their ex- 
pectations, flattered themſelves, nevertheleſs, with the 
fond hopes of the approach of that happy period, in which 


XVI. 


SECT, III. 
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The Hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 


the reſtoration of the church, which had been ſo long 


expected in vain, was to be accompliſhed, under the divine 


protection, by the labours and counſels of pious and emi- 
nent men. This ſe was ſoon joined by great numbers, 
and (as uſually happens in ſudden revolutions of this na- 

ture) by many perſons, whoſe characters and capacities 
were very different, though their views ſeemed to turn 


upon the ſame object. Their progreſs was rapid; for, in 


a very ſhort ſpace of time, their diſcourſes, viſions, and 
predictions excited commotions in a great part of Europe, 
and drew into their communion a prodigious multitude, 
whoſe ignorance rendered them eaſy victims to the illuſions 
of enthuſiaſm. It is, however, to be obſeryed, that as the 
leaders of this ſect had fallen into that erroneous and 
chimerical notion, that the new kingdom of CHRIST, 
which they expected, was to be exempt from every kind of : 
vice, and from the ſmalleſt degree of imperfection and cor- 
ruption, they were not ſatisfied with the plan of reforma- 
tion propoſed by LUTHER, They looked upon it as 
much beneath the ſublimity of their views, and, conſe- 
quently, undertook a more perfect reformation, or, to ex- 
_ preſs more properly their viſionary enterpriſe, they propoſed 
to found a new church, entirely ſpiritual, and truly divine. 
IV. It is difficult to determine, with certainty, the par- 
ticular {pot that gave birth to that ſeditious and peſtilential 
ſect of Anabaptiſts, whoſe tumultuous and deſperate at- 
* tempts were equally pernicious to the cauſe of religion, 
and the civil intereſts of mankind. Whether they firſt 
aroſe in Switzerland, Germany, or the Netherlands, is, as 
pet, a matter of debate, whoſe deciſion is of no great 
importance [i]. It is moſt probable, that ſeveral perſons 


of this odious claſs made their appearance, at the ſame 


— Wn; in different countries z 5 and we may fix this period 5 


1 FUESLIN has aticnibied” to examine, * the Anabaptiſts | 
firſt aroſe in Germany or Switzerland, in a German work, entitled, Bey- 
trage zur Schweizeriſch Reformat, Geſchichte, tom. i. p. 190. tom, 11. | 


v. Ghz 65. 265, 327, 328, tom. ili, p. 323+ but without ſucceſs. 
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ſoon after the dawn of the Reformation in Germany, when C EN T. 
LUTHER aroſe to ſet bounds to the ambition of Rome, XVI. 
+. This appears from a variety of circumſtances, and eſpeci- . ws . 
6 ally from this ſtriking one, that the firſt Anabaptiſt doctors i 
þ of any eminence, were, almoſt all, heads and leaders of 
particular and ſeparate ſects. For it muſt be carefully ob- 
 ferved, that though all theſe projectors of a new, unſpotted, 
15 perfect church, were comprehended under the general 
1 denomination of Anabapt i/ts, on account of their oppoſing 
the baptiſm of infants, and their rebaptizing ſuch as had 
| received that ſacrament in a ſtate of childhood in other 
1 churches, yet they were from their very origin ſubdivided 
1 into various ſects, which differed from each other in points 
of no ſmall moment. The moſt pernicious faction, of all 
_ thoſe that compoſed this motley multitude, was that which 
pretended that the founders of the new and perfect chur h, 
already mentioned, were under the direction of a divine 
impulſe, and were armed againſt all oppoſition by the 
power of working miracles. It was this deteſtable faction 
that, in the year 1521, began their fanatical work, under 
the guidance of MuNzZz ER, 87 UBNER, STORCK, and other 5 
leaders of the ſame furious complexion, and excited the > 
moſt unhappy tumults and commotions in Saxony and the TY 
adjacent countries, They employed at firſt the various 
arts of perſuaſion, in order to propagate their doctrine, 
They preached, exhorted, admoniſhed, and reaſoned in a 
manner that ſeemed proper to gain the multitude, and 
related a great number of viſions and revelations with which 
they pretended to have been favoured from above. But 
when they ſaw that theſe methods of making proſelytes were 
lot attended with ſuch a rapid ſucceſs as they fondly ex- 
pected, and that the miniſtry of TLuTHzR and other 
eminent reformers was detrimental to their cauſe, they 
then had recourſe to more expeditious meaſures, and 
FF madly attempted to propagate their fanatical doctrine by ” 
force of arms, MunzER and his aſſociates aſſembled, in 
the year 1525, a numerous army, compoſed, for the moſt 
part, of the Peaſants of Suabia, T huringia, Franconia, and 
Saxony, and, at the head of this credulous and deluded 
rabble, declared war againſt all laws, government, and 
magiſtrates of every kind, under the chimerical pretext 
that eEnaier was now to take the reins of civil and eccle- 
= 8Þ'  haftical . 
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CEN T. ſiaſtical government into his own hands, and to rule alone 
XI. over the nations. But this ſeditious crowd was routed and 
SECT, III. diſperſed, without much difficulty, by the elector of Saxony | 
: PA Er A. and other princes; Muxz ER, their ringleader, ignomini- 
ouſly put to death, and his factious counſellors ſcattered 7 
Abroad in different places (KJ. 

The pro- V. This bloody defeat of one part of theſe tion and 5 
preſs ofthis turbulent fanatics did not produce that effect upon the reſt 

NS. that might naturally have been expected; it rendered 

| them, indeed, more timorous, but it did not open their 
eyes upon their deluſion. It is certain, that, even after this 
period, numbers of them, who were infected with the 
ſame odious principles that occaſioned the deſtruction of 
 MunztR, wandered about in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Holland, and excited the people to rebellion by their ſedi- 
tious diſcourſes. They gathered together congregations 
in ſeveral places, foretold, in conſequence of a divine 
commiſſion, the approaching abolition of magiſtracy, and 
the downfal of civil rulers and governors; and, while 
1 5 they pretended to be ambaſſadors of the Moſt High, infult- 
ed, on many occaſions, the Majeſty of Heaven by the moſt 
fagitious crimes. Thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves _ 


by the enormity of their conduct in this infamous ſet, 


were LEWIS HETzZER, BALTHAZ AR HUnMEYER, 
FELIX MEenTz, ConRapD GREEEL, MELCHIOR Horr- 
MAN, and GEORGE Tacos, who, if their power had 


"ſeconded their deſigns, would have involved all Su itzer- . 


land, Holland, and Germany, in tumult and blood-ſhed [I]. 
A great part 'of this rabble ſeemed really delirious; and 
nothing more extravagant or more incredible can be 
| imagined than the dreams and viſions that were conſtantly 
_ ariſing in their diſordered brains. Such of them, as had 
8 ſome ſparks of reaſon delt, and had reflection «enough to 


Sf Ta See S2CxENDORE, Hi or. Lure, lib. 8 192. 304. 
| "hk ii. p. 13.—SLEIDAN, Conmentar, lib, v. p. 4 47,—Joacn, CAME=- 
FN PAM Vita Melanhonis, p. 44 | 5 
£1 See Jo. BAPT. OTT11 4 * p. 21.—Jo. HoRN- 
BECKII Surma contraverſ. lib. v. p. 332.-—ANTON, MATTHAI Analefs. 
veteris avi, tom. iv. p. 629. 677. 679. — BERNARD. RAUPACHII 
Aufriæ Epangel. tom. ii. p. 41.— Jo. GEORG, SCHELHORN, in Atis 
ad Hiftor. Eccles. pertinentibus, tom. i. p. 100,-GODOFR. ARNOLDI 
Hiſtoria Heretica, lib, xvi. cap. xxi. p. 727,—As alſo the, German work 
| of F UESLIN, entitled, Bg gen x vu der Schuicizer er Refine Ceſcbicbte. 


reduce . 
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5 taken from the learned FUESLIN already quoted. 


1525, that penal laws were firſt enacted againſt this fanatical tribe. 
Theſe laws were renewed frequently in the years 1527, 4528, 1534. 
| {See a German work of the learned KAPPI1Us, entitled, Nachleſſe von 
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reduce their notions into a certain form, maintained, c E N *. 


among others, the following points of doctrine: That the XVI 


church of CHRIST ought to be exempt from all fin—that all Pan l. 
things ought to be in common among the faithful that all 4 


 uſury. tythes, and tribute ought to be entirely aboliſhed — that 


the baptiſm of infants was an invention of the devil — that 
every Chriſtian was inveſted with a power to preach the 


Goſpe! and eee that the church _ in no need of 


miniſters or paſtors—that in the kingdom of CHRIST civil 
magiſtrates were abſolutely uſeleſs and that God fiill 


continued to reveal his will to choſen e 10 dreams Loon | 


_ viſions [m]. 


It would betray, however, a ſtrange i ignorance, or an 


unjuſtifiable partiality, to maintain, that even all thoſe that 


profeſſed, in general, this abſurd doctrine, were chargeable | 


with that furious and brutal extravagance which has been 


mentioned as the character of too great a part of their ſect. 
This was by no means the caſe; ſeveral of theſe enthu- 


ſianſts diſcovered a milder and more pacific ſpirit, and were 
free from any other reproach, than that which reſulted from 
the errors they maintained, and their too ardent defire of 
| ſpreading them among the multitude. It may ſtill further 


be affirmed with truth, that many of thoſe who followed 
the wiſer claſs of Anabapti is, nay, ſome who adhered to 


the moſt extravagant factions of that ſect, were men of 
upright intentions and ſincere piety, who were ſeduced into 
this myſtery of fanaticiſm and iniquity, by their ignorance 
and ſimplicity on the one hand, and by a laudable deſire of 
reforming the corrupt ſtate of religion on the other.. 


VI. The progreſs of this turbulent ſect in almoſt all se Severe pu- 


the countries of Europe alarmed all that had any concern nimente 
for the public good. Kings, princes, and ſovereign ſtates, i 
exerted themſelves to check theſe rebellious enthuſiaſts in baptiſts. 
their career, by iſſuing out, firſt, ſevere edicts to reſtrain 
their violence, and employing, at length, capital puniſh- 
- ments to e their / [7]. But here a "SKID, 7 


inflicted on 
the Ana- 


(21 This account of the doctrine of the Anabaptift is principally N 


[=] It was in Saxony, if I am not miſtaken, and alſo in the year 


B formations Kann, part I. p. 176. rn V. incenſed at the 


ray 


x38 


XVI. 


SECT. UI. under the preſſures of perſecution, plainly ſhewed the ex- 


FAR TI. treme difficulty of correcting or influencing, by the pro- 


D Hi ary of the Anabaptiſts or che. 


CENT. already verified by repeated experience, received a new 


degree of confirmation; for the conduct of the Anabaptiſis, 


ſpect of ſuffering, or even by the terrors of death, minds 


that are either deeply tainted with the poiſon of fanaticiſm, 
or firmly bound by the ties of religion. In almoſt all the 


countries of Europe, an unſpeakable number of theſe un- 


happy wretches preferred death, in its worſt forms, to a 
retraCtation of their errors. Neither the view of the flames 
that were kindled to conſume them, nor the ignominy of 
the gibbet, nor the terrors of the ſword, could ſhake their 
invincible but ill- placed conſtancy, or make them abandon 
tenets, that appeared dearer to them than life and all its en- 
joyments. The Mennonites have preſerved voluminous 
records of the lives, actions, and unhappy fate of thoſe of 
their ſect, who ſuffered death for the crimes of rebellion or 
hereſy, which were imputed to them [o]. Certain it is, 
that they were treated with ſeverity ; but it is much to be 
lamented that ſo little diſtinction was made between the 
members of this ſet, when the ſword of juſtice was 
unſheathed againſt them. Why were the innocent and the 
_ guilty involved in the ſame fate? why were doctrines purely 
theological, or, at worſt, fanatical, puniſhed with the ſame 
rigour that was ſhewn to crimes inconſiſtent with the peace 
and welfare of civil ſociety ? Thoſe who had no other 
marks of peculiarity than their admniſtering baptiſm to 
adult perſons only, and their excluding the unrighteous 
from the external communion of the church, ought un- 
1 doubtedly to have met with milder treatment than what 
Was given to thoſe ſeditious incendiaries, who were for 
unhinging all government ad eltroſing: all civil autho- : 


| ley impudence and iniquity 0 theſe Enthuſiaſts, ifved out rand 
them ſevere edits, in the years 1527 and 1529. (See OTT11 Annales 


Anabapt. p. 45.)—The magiſtrates of Switzerland treated, at firſt, with 


je ee lenity and indulgence, the Anabaptiſis that lived under their 
government; but when it was found that this lenity rendered them ſtil! 
more enterpriſing and inſolent, it was judged proper to hive recourſe to 
a different manner of proceeding. Accordingly the magiſtrates ok 
Zurich denounced capital | homer agenr this riotous ſeQ in the year 
1525. 7: 
le] See Joacn. cnsisr. Jannuns, Prafat. ad Hifteriam Mennoni- 


nun, p. 3, 


LE e — 
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rity. Many ſuffered for errors they had embraced with c E N T. 
the moſt upright intentions, ſeduced by the eloquence and XVI. 
fervor of their doctors, and perſuading themſelves that N 11. 


they were contributing to the advancement of true reli- 
gion. But, as the greateſt part of theſe enthuſiaſts had 


communicated to the multitude their viſionary notions | 
concerning the new ſpiritual kingdom that was ſoon to be 
erected, and the abolition of magiſtracy and civil go- 


vernment that was to be the immediate effect of this great 


revolution, this rendered the very name of Anabaptiſis un- 
ſpeakably odious, and made it always excite the idea of 
2 ſeditious incendiary, a peſt to human ſociety. It is 


7 


true, indeed, that many anabaptiſts ſuffered death, not _ 


on account of their being conſidered as rebellious ſubjects, 
but merely becauſe they were judged to be incurable He- 


retics; for in this century the error of limiting the admi- | 


niſtration of baptiſm to adult perſons only, and the prac- 


_ tice of rebaptiſing ſuch as had received that ſacrament in 
2 ſtate of infancy, were looked upon as moſt flagitious | 
and intolerable hereſies. It is, nevertheleſs, certain, 
that the greateſt part of theſe wretched ſufferers owed their 
unhappy fate to their rebellibus principles and tumultuous 
: proceedings, and that many alſo. were puniſhed for their 
temerity and imprudence, which led them to the mi : 
1 ſion of various crimes. 


VII. There ſtands upon record a mt fiocking | i. The Ang» - 


cited at Munſter, in the year 1533, by certain Dutch 


Anabaptiſts, that choſe that city as the ſcene of their 
borrid operations, and committed in it ſuch deeds, as 
Vould ſurpaſs all credibility, were they not atteſted in a 

manner that excludes every degree of doubt and uncer- 


5 ſtance of this, in the dreadful commotions that were ex- Þaptiſts ot 


er. 


tainty. A handful of madmen, who had got into their 


heads the viſionary notion of a new and ſpiritual king- 


dom, ſoon to be eſtabliſhed in an extraordinary manner, 


5 formed themſelves into a ſociety, under the guidance fa 
fee illiterate leaders choſen out of the populace. And 


they perſuaded, not only the ignorant multitude, but even 


| ſeveral among the learned, that Munſter was to be the 
| ſeat of this new and heavenly Jeruſalem, whoſe ghoſtly 
| dominion was © be propagated from khence to all ends 
6 | | . 


140 ; 
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ends of the earth. The ringleaders of this furious tribe 
were JOHN MATTHISON, JohN BoCKHOLD, a taylor of 
Leyden, one GERHARD, with ſome others, whom the 

blind rage of enthuſiaſm, or the ſtill more culpable prin- 


ciples of ſedition, had embarked in this extravagant and 


| ker gee cauſe, They made themſelves maſters of the 


of Munſter, depoſed the magiſtrates, and committed 
all the enormous crimes and ridiculous follies, which the 


| moſt perverſe and infernal imagination could ſuggeſt [p]. 
Jonn BocknoLD was proclaimed king and legiſlator of 
this new Hierarchy; but his reign was tranſitory, and 
| his end deplorable. For the city of Munſter was, in the 
year 1536, retaken, after a long ſiege, by its biſhop and 
ſovereign, Count WALDECK, the New Feruſalem of the 
Anabaptiſts deſtroyed, and its mock monarch puniſhed 


with a moſt painful and ignominious death [q]. The diſ- | 


orders occaſioned by the Anabaptiſts at this period, not 
ns in W: efiphalia, but alſo 1 in other Pres: [1], ſhewed | 


"> oy Bockhot br or i BOCKEL SON, alias Jonn of Leyden; Ss | 


| headed them at Munſter, ran ſtark naked in the ſtreets, married eleven 
wives, at the ſame time, to ſhew his approbation of polygamy, and en- 

tiitled himſelf king of Sion; All which was but a very (mall part of the | 
pernicious follies of this mock monarch. 


: axcidlie, publiſhed firſt at Mittemberg in the year 1536.—CA8P, SAGT - . 
FTaAR. Introduct. in Hiſtor. Ecclefiaſt. tom. i. p. 537 & 835. — HER M. 


[7] See ANTON, Corvint Narratio de miſerabili Monafter. Anabepr. 


_ HAMELMANN, Hiſtoria Renati Evangelii in Urbe Monaſter. in Operib, Genea- 7 
logico- Hiftoricis, p. 1204.—The elegant Latin Poem of BoLanDus in 
Flegiac verſe, entitled, Jo, FABRICII BoLAN DI Motus Monaſterienſ. Libri 
Decem, Calan. 1546, in Svo.—HERM. KERSSENBROCK, Hiſtor. Belli 


Monaſter.— DAN. GERD ES Miſcellan. Groningenſ. Now, tom. ii. p. 377. 


Thhis latter author ſpeaks alſo of BERNARD ROTHMAN, an eccleſiaſtic 
of Munter, who had introduced the Reformation into that city, but 
_ afterwards was infected with the Enthufiaſm of the Anabaptiſis ; and 
though, in other reſpec̃ts he had ſhewn himſelf to be neither deſ- 
titute of learning nor virtue, yet enliſted himſelf in this fanatical 
1 tribe, and had a ſhare in their moſt turbulent and furious proceed- | 


a ings. 


AD 19 The ns at violence, tumult, ad ſedition, that ww. 


585 exhibited in Holland by this odious tribe, were alſo terrible. They 
formed the deſign of reducing the city of Leyden to aſhes, but were hap- 


_ Pily prevented and ſeverely puniſhed. JOHN of Leyden, the anabaptiſt 


king of Munſter, had taken it into his head that God had made him a 
preſent of the cities of Amſterdam, Deventer, and Weſe! ; in conſequence 
| nol by. — Nope to theſe three places, 0 preach. bis goſpel of 


too 
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too plainly to what horrid lengths the pernicious doc- © E N T. 


trines of this wrong-headed ſect were adapted to lead the 


inconſiderate and unwary ; and therefore it is not at all SECT. IT. 5 


to be wondered, that the ſecular arm employed rigorous | 
meaſures to extirpate a faction, which was the occaſion, 


nay the ſource, of i 3 in ſo e 
countries [5], 


VIII. While the terrors of death, in the molt dread- end $i. 
ful forms, were - preſented to the view of this miſerable mon. 


ſect, and numbers of them were executed every day, with- 
cout a proper diſtinction being made between the innocent 
and the guilty, thoſe that eſcaped the ſeverity of juſ- 
tice, were in the moſt diſcouraging ſituation that can well 
be imagined. On the one hand, they beheld, with ſor- 
row, all their hopes blaſted by the total defeat of their 
brethren at Munſter; and, on the other, they were filled 

. with the moſt anxious  apprehenſions of the pela that 


ſedition and carnage. About the bexlaning of the year 1529, tots 5 
Anabaptiſts, of whom five were women, aſſembled at midnight in a 


private houſe at Anſterdam. One of them, who was a taylor by pro- 


feſſion, fell into a trance, and after having preached and prayed during 


the ſpace of four hours, ſtripped himſelf naked, threw his cloaths into 
the fire, and commanded all the aſſembly to do the ſame, in which he 


was obeyed without the leaſt reluctance. He then ordered them to fol- 
low him through the ſtreets in this Hate f nature, which they accordingly 
did, howling and. bawling out, Woe! woe! the wrath of God! the 
ewrath of God! 4vee! to Babylon! When, after being ſeized and brought 
before the magiſtartes, clothes were offered them to cover their indecency, _ 


they refuſed them obſtinately, and cried aloud, We are the naked truth, 


When they were brought to the ſcaffold, they ſung and danced, and dif- 
covered all the marks of enthuſiaſtic frenzy. — Theſe tumults were fol- 
lowed by a regular and deep laid conſpiracy, formed by VAN GEELEN | 
(an envoy of the mock-king of Munſter, who had made a very conſide- 
rable number of proſelytes) againſt the magiſtrates of A»: gerda, with a 


. defign to wreſt the government of that city out of their hands. This 


incendiary marched his fanatical troop to the town houſe on the day ap- 
pointed, drums beating, and colours flying, and fixed there his head- 
quarters. He was attacked by the burghers, aſſiſted by ſome regular 
troops, and headed by ſeveral of the burgomaſters of the city. After an 
obſtinate reſiſtance he was furrounded, with his whole troop, who were 
put to death in the ſevereſt and moſt dreadful manner, to ſerve as ex-, 
amples to the other branches of the ſect, who were exciting commotions 
of a like nature in Friefland, Groningen, and other ee and cities in 
hs Netherlands, 


_£(9 CER, Mr, Her Reform, Belg, tom. i, lib, it, p. 179. 


threatened : 
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threatened them on all ſides. In this critical ſituation 
they derived much comfort and aſſiſtance from the coun- 
ſels and zeal of MENNO SIMON, a native of PFrie/land, 
who had formerly been a popiſh prieſt, and, as he him- 


| ſelf confeſſes, a notorious profligate, This man went 
over to the Anabaptiſts, at firſt, in a clandeſtine manner, 


and frequented their aſſemblies with the utmoſt ſecrecy ; 
but, in the year 1536, he threw off the maſk, reſigned 


his rank and office in the Romiſh church, and publicly 


_ embraced their communion. About a year after this, he 


was earneſtly ſolicited by many of the ſe& to aſſume, 
among them, the rank and functions of a public teacher; 


and as he looked upon the perſons, from whom this pro- 

poſal came, to be exempt from the fanatical frenzy of 

their brethren at Munſter (though, according to other ac- 
counts, they were originally of the ſame ſtamp, only 


rendered ſomewhat wiſer by their ſufferings) he yielded to 


their entreaties. From this period to the end of his days, 
that is, during the ſpace of twenty-five years, he travelled 
from one country to another, with his wife and children, 
exerciſing his miniſtry under preſſures and calamities of 
various kinds that ſucceeded each other without inter- 
ruption, and conſtantly expoſed to the danger of falling 
a victim to the ſeverity of the laws, Eaſt and Weſi- 
Frieſland, together with the province of Groningen, were 
firſt viſited by this zealous apoſtle of the Anabaptiſts; 
from thence he directed his courſe into Holland, Gelder= 
land, Brabant, and Weſtphalia, continued it through the 
German provinces that lie on the coaſts of the Baltick 
| fea, and penetrated ſo far as Livonia. In all theſe places 
his miniſterial labours were attended with remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs, and added to his ſect a prodigious number of pro- 
ſelytes. Hence he is deſervedly looked upon as the com- 


mon chief of almoſt all the Anabaptiſts, and the parent 5 . 


pf, the ſeCt that ſtill ſubſiſts under that denomination. The 
5 ſucceſs of this miſſionary will not appear very ſurpriſing 1 

to thoſe who are acquainted with his character, ſpirit, 

and talents, and who have a juſt notion of the ſtate of 
the Anabaptiſts at the period of time now under confi- 


deration. Mxxxo was a man of genius; though, as his 


| writings ſhew, his genius was not under the direction of 


"2 yay 
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a very ſound judgment, He had the ineſtimable advan- 
rage of a natural and perſuaſive eloquence, and his learn- 
ing was ſufficient to make him paſs for an oracle in the 
eyes of the multitude. He appears, moreover, to have 


14 
0 E N T. 7 
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been a man of probity, of a meek and tractable ſpirit, e 


gentle in his manners, pliable and obſequious in his com- 


merce with perſons of all ranks and characters, and ex- 
tremely zealous in promoting practical religion and vir- 


tue, which he recommended by his example, as well as 
by his precepts. A man of ſuch talents and diſpoſitions 


could not fail to attract the admiration of the people, 

and to gain a great number of adherents wherever he ex- 
erciſed his miniſtry. But no where could he expect a 
more plentiful harveſt than among the Anabaptiſts, whoſe 
ignorance and ſimplicity rendered them peculiarly ſuſcep- 
tible of new impreſſions, and who, having been long ac- _ 
cuſtomed to leaders that reſembled frenetic Bacchanals 


more than Chriſtian miniſters, and often deluded by odi- 


ous impoſtors, who involved them in endleſs perils and 


15 calamities, were rejoiced to find at length a teacher, 


whole. doarine: and manners ſeemed to promiſe them D 


more proſperous days [?]. 


IX. Menno drew up a ping of doftrine and diſci- 
pline of a much more mild and moderate nature than that 


His doc- 
trine, 


of the furious and fanatical Anabaptiſts already men- 
tioned, but ſomewhat more ſevere, though more clear and 
tene than We. doeivine” of ſome of the wiſer 


* o 


7 FRE INT was FO at Pb” a Hikes | in the e650 ; : 
of pv! in Friefland, in the year 1505, and not in 1496, as moſt 


Writers tell us. After a life of toil, peril, and agitation, he departed in 


peace in the year 1 561, in the duchy of Helſtein, at the country ſeat of 
a certain nobleman, not far from the city of Oldeſſoe, who, moved with . 
compaſſion at a view of the perils to which ME NNO was expoſed, and 


the ſnares thae were daily laid for his ruin, took him, together with 


certain of his aſſociates, into his protection, and gave him an aſylum. 


We have a particular account of this famous Anabaptiſt in the Cimbria 


Titerata of MGLLERUsS, tom. ii, p. 835, See alſo HERM, . 


Plenior Deducs. Hiftor. Menon. cap. vi. p. 116 ,—The writings of ME NNO 


folio, at Amflerdam, in the year 1651. An exceſſively diffuſe and ram- 


= which are almoſt all compoſed i in the Dutch language, were publiſhed i 1 5 


bling ſtyle, frequent and unneceſſary repetitions, an irregular and con- 
fuſed method, with other defects of equal moment, render the peruſal 


ol theſe produRion stur iſagreeable, 


"ta [ 
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NEE IT. aftical diſcipline, that was founded on the proſpect of a 


new kingdom, to be miraculouſly eſtabliſhed by Jesus 
Cnuxlsr on the ruins of civil government and "the de- 
ſtruction of human rulers, and which had been the fatal 
and peſtilential ſource of ſuch dreadful commotions, ſuch 
execrable rebellions, and ſuch enormous crimes. He de- 
clared, publicly, his diſlike of that doctrine, which pointed 
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branches of that ſect, who aimed at nothing more than 
_ reſtoration of the Chriſtian church to its primitive pu- 


rity. Accordingly, he condemned the plan of eccleſi- 


cout the approach of a marvellous reformation in the 


church by the means of a new and extraordinary effuſion 
of the Holy Spirit. He expreſſed his abhorrence of the 
licentious tenets, which ſeveral of the Anabaptiſts had 
maintained, with reſpect to the lawfulneſs of polygamy 
and divorce; and, finally, conſidered as unworthy of to- 


leration, thoſe fanatics who were of opinion that the 


: progrels i in that ſect. And thus i it was in 1 conſequence of --- 
| the | 


Holy Ghoſt continued to deſcend into the minds of many 
choſen believers, in as extraordinary a manner as he did 
at the firſt eſtabliſhment, of the Chriſtian church, and 
that he teſtified this peculiar preſence to ſeveral of the 
faithful, by miracles, predictions, dreams, and viſions of 
various kinds.” He retained, indeed, the doctrines com- 
monly received among the Anabaptiſts in relation to the 
baptiſm of infants, the Millennium, or thouſand years reign 
of CHRIST upon earth, the excluſion of magiſtrates | 
from the Chriſtian church, the abolition of war, and the 
. prohibition of oaths enjoined by our Saviour, and the _ 
vanity, as well as the pernicious effects, of human ſcience, _ 
But while Menvo retained theſe doctrines in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, he explained and modified them in ſuch a man- 
ner, as made them reſemble the religious tenets that 
were univerſally received in the proteſtant churches ; ane 
this rendered them agreeable to many, and made them 
appear inoffenſive even to numbers [who had no inclina- 
tion to embrace them. It however ſo happened, that the 
nature of the doctrines conſidered in themſelves, the 
eloquence of MENNo, which ſet them off to ſuch ad- 
vantage, and the circumſtances of the times, gave a high! 
degree of credit to the religious fyſtem of this famous 


teacher among the Anabaptiſts, ſo that it made a rapid 


Vs: 
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the miniſtry of MENNo, that the different ſorts of Ana- c E Nr. 


baptiſts agreed together in excluding from their commu- 
nion the fanatics that diſhonoured it, and in renouncing 

all tenets that were detrimental to the authority of civil 
government, and, by an unexpected coalition, formed 
f themſelves into one ine, N 


41 Theſe facts ſhew us plainly ow the famous queſtion concerning 
the origin of the modern Anabaptiſts may be reſolved. The Mennonites 


3 117, bw 


A ” 
4 — =——ooowk fe No : 


_ Oppoſe, with all their might, the account of their deſcent from the ancient = 


Anabaptiſts, which we find in ſo many writers, and would willingly give 
the modern Anabaptiſts a more honourable origin. (See Scu xx, Hiſtor. 
Miennonitar. cap. viii, ix. xxi. p. 223.) The reaſon of their zeal i in this 
matter is evident. Their ſituation has rendered them timorous. They _ 
live, as it were, in the midſt of their enemies, and are conſtantly filled 

with an uneaſy apprehenſion, that ſome day or other, malevolent zealots 

may take occaſion, from their ſuppoſed origin, to renew againſt them the 
penal laws, by which the ſeditious Anabaptiſts of ancient times ſuffered 


in ſuch a dreadful manner. At leaſt, they imagine that the dium, under 


vrhich they lie, will be greatly diminiſhed, if they can prove, to the 


_ ſatisfaction of the public, the falſehood of that generally received opi- 5 | 


nion, that the Mennonites are the deſcendants of the Anabaptiſts, or, to ſpeak 


. ... ****. More properly, the ſame imdividual ſe&, purged from the fanaticiſm that for- 
meriy diſgraced. it, and rendered wiſer than their anceftors, by reflexion. and 


ſuffering, _ | 
After comparing diligently and abe ul together what” has on | 
alleged by the Mennonites and their adverſaries in relation to this 
matter, I cannot ſee what it is, properly, that forms the ſubject of their 
| controverſy ; and, if the merits of the cauſe be ſtated with accuracy and 

perſpicuity, Ido not ſee how there can be any Mpvte at all about the EN 
matter now under conſideration : For, in the : 


Firſt place, if the Mennonites mean nothing more than this: iht = 


ME No, whom they conſider as their parent and their chief, was not 
infected with thoſe odious opinions which drew the juſt ſeverity of the 
laws upon the Anabaptiſts of Munter; that he neither looked for a new _ 
and ſpotleſs kingdom that was to be miraculouſly erected on earth, nor 
excited the multitude to depoſe magiſtrates and aboliſh civil government; 
that he neither deceived himſelf, nor impoſed upon others, by fanatical 
pretenſions to dreams and viſions of a ſupernatural kind; if {I ſay) this 
be all that the Mennonites mean, when they ſpeak of their chief, no 
perſon, acquainted with the hiſtory of their ſect, will pretend to con- 
tradict them. Nay, even thoſe who maintain that there was. an im- 


mediate and intimate connexion between the ancient and modern Ana- k 


baptiſts, will readily allow to be true all that has been here ſaid of 


. MENNO —:dy, If the Anabaptiſts maintain, that ſuch of their churches _ 
as received their doctrine and diſcipline from MENNO, have not only _ 
. diſcovered without interruption, a pacific ſpirit and an unlimited ſub- 


miſſion to civil nen e rem every. thing that carried the 


vor. . . x. To 
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reform and patronize the ſet; all this will be p cg en without hell- 1- 
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X. To preſerve a ſpirit of union and concord in a 


TOP compoſed of ſuch A motley multitude. of diſſonant 


cemmotelh abet of edition.” and Sevine the vtmoſt rence of wars 


and bloodſhed) but have even baniſhed from their confeſfiors of faith aud 


their religious inſtructions, all thoſe tenets and principles that led on the | 
ancient Anabaptiſts to diſobedience, violence, and rebellion ; all this, 
again, will be readily granted, And, if they allege, in the third place, 
that even the Anabaptiſts, who lived before MEN NO, were not all ſo 
delirious as MUNZER, nor ſo outrageous as the fanatical part of that 
ſect, that rendered their memory eternally odious by the enormities they 
committed at Munſter; that, on the contrary, many of theſe ancient 
IO abſtained religiouſly from all acts of violence and ſedition, 
followed the pious examples of the ancient Waldenſes, Henricians, 


Petrobruſſians, Huffites, and Wickliffites, and adopted the doctrine 
and diſcipline of MEN VO, as ſoon as that new parent arofe to 


tation. pk 


But, on the other band, the Mennonites may aſſert many things i in 
defence of the purity of their origin, which cannot be admitted by ary 
Eo perſon who is free from prejudice, and well acquainted with their 

hiſtory. If they maintain, 1, that none of their ſect deſcended by Ry 
from thoſe Anabaptiſis, who involved Germany and other countries in the 


maoſt dreadful calamities, or that none of theſe ſurious fanatics adopted 


the doctrine and diſcipline of MEN SO, they may be eafily refuted by a 

great number of facts and teſtimonies, and particularly by the declara= _ 

tions of MENNO himſelf, who glories in his having conquered the ſero- 

city, and reformed the lives and errors, of ſeveral members of this peſti- 
lential ſet. Nothing can be more certian than this fact, «rx, that the 

firſt Mennonite congregations were comp. ſed of the different ſorts of 

Anabaptiſts already mentioned, of thoſe who had been always ineffen- 


ſive and upright, and of thoſe who, before their converſion by the 


miniſtry of ME NNO, had been ſeditious fanatics. Nor can the acknow- 
ledgment of this inconteſtible fact be a juſt matter of reproach to the 


Mennonites, or be more diſhonourable to them, than it is to us, that our 
anceſtors were warmly attached to the idolatrous and extravagant wor- 


| ſhip of paganiſm or popery.— Again; ; it will not be poſſible for us to 

agree with the Mennonites, if they maintain, 2d, that their ſect does not 

| retain, at this day, any of thoſe tenets, or even any remains of thoſe _ 
opinions and doctrines, which led the ſeditious and turbulent Anabaptiſts 9 


ol old to the commiſſion of ſo many and of fuch enormous erimes. For 


not to mention MEN xO's calling the Anabaptifts of Munſter His Brethren | 
denomination indeed ſomewhat foftened dy the epithet of erring, which 


he joined to it) it is undoubtedly true, that the doctrine concerning the 
nature of C' Kingdom, or the Church of the New Teflament, which led, 


by degrees, the ancient Anabaptiſts to thoſe furious acts of rebellion 
| - that have rendered them fo odious, is by no means effaced in the minds 
of the modein Menponites. It is, indeed, weakened and modified in 
ſuch 4 manner as to have loft its noxious $ qualities, and to de no Jonger 


nder : 
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members, required more than human power, and MExxO CENT. 
neither had, nor pretended to have, ſupernatural ſuccours. XVI. 
Accordingly, the ſeeds of diſſenſion were, in a little time, Szcr. II, 
ſown among this people. About the middle of this cen- PANT Ii. 
tury, a warm conteſt, concerning Excommiunication, was 
excited by feveral Anabaptiſts, headed by LEONARD 


BowxensoN and THEODORE PHILIP; and its fruits are 


yet viſible in that divided fect. Theſe men carried the 
_ diſcipline of excommunication to an enormous degree of 
ſeverity and rigour. They not only maintained, that 
open tranſgreſſors, even thoſe who ſincerely deplored and 
lamented their faults, ſhould, without any previous warn- 
ing or admonition, be expelled from the communion of 
the church, but were alſo audacious enough to pretend to 
_ exclude the perſons, thus excommunicated, from all in- 
tercourſe with their wives, huſbands, brothers, ſiſters, 
children, and relations. The ſame perſons; as might na- 
turally be expected from this ſample of their ſeverity, | 
were harſh and rigid in their manners, and were for im- 
pPoſing upon their brethren a courſe of moral diſcipline, 
Which was difficult and auſtere in the higheſt degree. 
Many of the Anabaptiſts proteſted againſt this, as un- 
reaſonable and unneceſſary; and thus the community 
Was, all of a ſudden, divided into two ſes ; of which 
the one treated tranſgreſſors with lenity and moderation, 
while the other proceeded againſt them with the utmoſt 
rigour: Nor was this the only difference that was ob- 
| ſervable in the conduct and manners of theſe two par- 
ties; fince the latter was remarkable for the ſordid auſte- 
5 rity that reigned in their rules of life and practice; while 
the former; eee, more — the _ late of 5 


15 pernieious in its influence; ; but! it is not totally Kenne nor aboliſhed. 

E ſhall not now inquire how far even the reformed and milder ect of 

| Menxo has been, in time pa?, exempt from tumults and commotions 
of a grievous kind, nor ſhall I examine what paſſes at this day among 
the Anabaptiſts in general, or in particular branches of that ſe& ; ſince 

it is certain, that the more eminent communities of that denomination, DS 
particularly thoſe that flouriſh in North. Holland, and the places adjacent, 
behold fanatics with the utmoſt averſion, as appears evidently from 

this circumſtance, among others, that they will not ger the Teer . 
called eater. to enter into their communion, 5 x | 


TH 2 2 human 
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C N 7. human nature, were leſs ſevere in their injunctions, and 
XVI. were not altogether regardleſs of what is called decent, 
Seer. III. agreeable, and ornamental in life and manners. Menno 
FART. employed his moſt vigorous efforts to heal theſe diviſions, 
And to reſtore peace and concord in the community; but 
when he perceived that his attempts were vain, he con- 
ducted himſelf in ſuch a manner as he thought the moſt 
proper to maintain his credit and influence among both 
parties. For this purpoſe he declared himſelf for neither 
ſide, but was conſtantly trimming between the two, as 
long as he lived; at one time, diſcovering an inclination 
towards the auſtere Anabaptiſts ; and, at another, ſeem- 
ing to prefer the milder diſcipline and manners of the 
more moderate brethren. But in this he acted in oppo- 
ſition to the plaineſt dictates of prudence ; and accord- 
ingly the high degree of authority he enjoyed, rendered 
his inconſtancy and irreſolution not only diſagreeable to 


both parties, but alſo the means of e inſtead of 1 
healing, their diviſions [ww]. 


The rigid 


r XI. Theſe two ſects are to this very day diſtinguiſhed F 


"oats Ana. - BY denominations of fine and groſs [x], or, to expreſs 
baptiſts. the diſtinction in more intelligible terms, into rigid and 
mnoderdte Anabaptiſts. The former obſerve, with the moſt 
religious accuracy, veneration, and preciſion, the an- 


cient doctrine, diſcipline, and precepts of the purer ſort 


of Anabaptiſts ; the latter depart much more from the 


primitive ſentiments, manners, and inſtitutions of their 


_ 2 ſect, and approach nearer to thoſe of the proteſtant 
5 churches. The groſs or moderate Anabaptiſts conſiſted, 
at firſt, of the inhabitants of a | GiB in North-Holland, Ne 


| 11 See the Hi iſtoria Bulorute et Gee que, ab 4. 1 PRs 5 inter + Mie CS 
on ronitas contigerunt, which was publiſhed by an anonymous Mennonite, 
D See alſo a German Work, entitled, SIM, FRED, Rus, Nacbricbten 
von dem Zuſtande der Menneniten, F in 8vo at Jena, in the year 
| 1743. | | 
WE = [x] The terms Fae ant groſs are a literal wanketion of groben and ; 
e feinen, which are the German denominations uſed to diſtinguiſh theſe 
two ſects. The ſame terms have been introduced among the Proteſtants 
in Holland; the fine denoting a ſet of people, whoſe extraordinary, and 


15 ſometimes fanatical, devotion, reſembles that of the Engliſh Methodiſts z — 


while the greſs is applied to the generality of Chriſtians, who make no 
5 ee to uncommon  Cogrees of e and devo- 


tion, | 2 - 
a called 
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called Waterland, and hence their whole ſect was diſtin- e ENT, 


guiſhed by the Jenomiiiation of Waterlandians[ y]}. The XVI. 


SECT, III. 


fine or rigid part of that community were, for the moſt pA u. 


part, natives of Flanders; and hence their ſect acquired — 


the denomination of Flemingians, or Flandrians. But 

new diſſenſions and conteſts aroſe among theſe rigid Ana- 
baptiſts, not, indeed, concerning any point of doctrine, 
but about the manner of treating perſons that were to be 

excommunicated, and other matters of inferior moment. 


Hence a new ſchiſm aroſe, and they were ſubdivided into 


two ſects, diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of Flandrians 


and Frieflanders, who differed from each other in their 


manners and diſcipline. To theſe were added a third, 


who took the name of their country, like the two former, 


and were called Germans for the Anabaptiſts of Ger- 


many paſſed in ſhoals into Holland and the Netherlands. 


But, in proceſs of time, the greateſt part of theſe three 

| ſects came over, by degrees, to the moderate commu- 

nity of the Waterlandians, with whom they lived in the 
ſtricteſt bonds of peace and union. Thoſe among the 
rigid Anabaptiſts, who refuſed to follow this example of 

moderation, are ſtill known by the denomination of the 
O Flemingians, or Flandrians, but are few in number, 
when compared with the united congregations of the 

. milder ſects now mentioned. . 


XII. No ſooner had the ent of enthubaſm ſub- The Saree - 


: ſided. among the Mennonites, than all the different ſects, from which 


the Menno- 


info which they bad been divided, unanimouſly agreed to gices drew . 


| their doc- = 
171 See FD. i Ante G Theol. Opp. tom. ili. trine. 


"md 772, The Waterlandians were alſo called Jobannites, from JOHN 
bk RiEs, who was of great uſe to them in many reſpects, and who, 1 
aſſiſted by LUBERT GERARD, compoſed their conſeſſion of faith in 
the year 1580. This conſeſſion (which far furpaſſes both in point of 
ſimplicity and wiſdom all the other confeſſions of the Mennonites) has 
paſſed through ſeveral editions, and has been lately republiſned by 
HeRMAN SCHYN, in his Hiftor, Mennon, cap. vii. p. 172. It was 
alſo illuſtrated in an ample Commentary, in the year 1686, by PfrER 
JoaN xis, a native of Holland, and paſtor among the Waterlandians. 
It has, however, been alleged, that this famous production is by no 
means the general confeſſion of the Waterlandians, hut the private one 
only of that particular congregation, of Winch: its. Author: was the 
| . 003 RUBY, een, p· 935 . . = 


pl draw 
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draw the whole ſyſtem of their religious doctrine from 
the Holy Scriptures alone. To give a ſatisfactory proof 
of the ſincerity of their reſolution in this reſpect, they 


took care to have Confeſſions drawn up, in which their 


| ſentiments concerning the Deity, and the manner of 


ſerving him, were expreſſed in the terms and phraſes of 


Holy Writ. The moſt ancient, and alſo the moſt re- 


; ſpedtable, of theſe Confeſſions, is that which we find 
among the Materlandians. Several others, of later date, 


were alſq compoled, ſome for the uſe af large commu- 


nities, for the people of a whole diſtrict, and which 


were conſequently ſubmitted to the infpeQion of the ma- 
giſtrate; others deſigned only for the benefit of private 


quire, whether all the tenets received among the Menno- 
nites are faithfully exhibited and plainly expreſſed in 
theſe Confeſſions, or whether ſeveral points bes not there 
omitted which relate to the internal conſtitution of this 
ſect, and would give us a complete idea of its nature 
and tendency. One thing is certain, that whoever per- 
uſes theſe Confeſſions with an ordinary degree of atten- 
tion, will eaſily perceive, that thoſe tenets which appear 
_ detrimental to the intereſts of civil ſociety, particularly | 
thoſe that relate to the prerogatives of magiſtracy, and 
| the adminiſtration of oaths, are expreſſed with the ut- 
molt caution, and embelliſhed with the greateſt art, to 
prevent their bearing an alarming aſpect. At the lame 
time, the more diſcerning obſerver will ſee, that theſe em- 
155 dene are intended to diſguiſe the truth, and that 


ſocieties [X J. It might not, perhaps, be amiſs to en- 


| 1 das an account of ty" Conf fn in Gn? 8 Pheniu- Dedu2, = 
| _ Bip. Mennon. cap. iv, p. 78. 115. where he maintains, that rheſe Con- 
fe 1 ons prove as great a uniformity among the Mennonttes, in relation to the great 
aud fundamental doctrines religion, as can be pretended to by any other Chris 
tian community. But ſhould the good man even ſucceed in perſuading | 
us of this boaſted uniformity, he will yet never be able to make his 
aſſertion go down with many of his own brethren, who are, to this 
day, quarrelling about ſeveral points of religion, and who look upon 


matters, which appear to him of little conſequence, as of high moment 


and importance to the cauſe of true piety. And, indeed, how could 
any of the Mennonites, before this preſent century, believe what 
SCHYN here affirms, ſince it is well known, that they diſputed about 


| Iy ee connected with their eternal intereſts 1 9 


matters which he treats with cont-mpr, as if N had been immediate- 


dhe 


+. 


a, 


unn. | 3 
1 r 1 - * , MN ap . on r Mts 2 . 


pear to have been, in fome meaſure, founded upon this 
Kanes, that practical piety is the eſſence of religion, 
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the doctrine of the Anabaptiſts, concerning the critical © E M T. 
points abovementioned, are not repreſented, in their pub- XVI. 

lic Confeſſions, in their real colours. 


PART II. 


XIII. The ancient Anabaptiſte, who truſted in an ex- 


traordinary direction of the Holy Spirit, were (under the Their raj. 


pretended influence of ſo infallible a guide) little ſolicit- gion was 


_ ous about compoſing a ſyſtem of religion, and never once late reduced 
thought of inſtilling into the minds of the people ju 
' ſentiments of the Deity. Hence the warm diſſenſions © 
that aroſe among them, concerning matters of the higheſt 
. conſequence, ſuch as the Divinity of CHRIST, Polygamy, 
and Divorce. Menno and his diſciples made ſome at- 


tempts to ſupply this defect. But nevertheleſs we find, 
after his time, that the Mennonites, more eſpecially thoſe 


of the rigid claſs, carried the freedom of their religious 
ſpeculations to ſuch an exceſſive height, as bordercd upon 


extravagance, This circumſtance alone, were there no 


other, proves that the heads of this ſect employed the 


ſmalleſt part of their zeal to prevent the introduction 


and propagation of error; and that they looked upon 


ſanctity of life and manners alone, as the eſſence of true 


religion. The Waterlandians indeed, and after them the £ 
Other Anabaptiſts, were obliged, at length, to draw up 
a ſummary of their doctrine, and to lay it before the 


Public, in order to remove the edium that was caſt upon 


them, on account of their bold tenets, and their extrava- 
gant diſputes, which were likely to involve them in the 
_ greateſt calamities; But theſe Conſeſſions of the Menno- 
nites were, in reality, little more than a method of 1 
fence, to which they were reduced by the oppoſition 
they met with, and muſt therefore be rather con- 
ſidered as an expedient to avert the indignation of their 
enemies, than as articles of doctrine, which all of them, 
without exception, were obliged to believe. For we do 
not find among the Mennonites (a part of the modern 
 Waterlandians excepted) any injunction, which expreſsly 
Probibited individuals from entertaining or propagating 3 
ligious opinions different from the public creed of the 
þ community. And, indeed, when we look attentively i in- 


to the nature and conſtitution of this ſe, it will ap- 
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CEN T. and that the ſureſt and moſt infallible mark of the frue 
VI. church, is the ſanctity of its members; it is at leaſt cer- 
pb III. tain, that this principle was always ee, acopted by 

ded Anabaptiſts. 

The religi- XIV. If we are to 155 our judgment of the religion 
on of the of the Mennoniten from their public creeds and confeſ- 
Menno- ſions, we ſhall find, that though it varies widely from 


ane, the dockrine of the Lutherans, et in moſt things it dif- 

. Reformed church. They 
conſider the ſacraments in no other light, than as ſigns 
or ſymbols of the ſpiritual bleſſings adminiſtered in the 
| Goſpel ; and their ecclefiaſtical diſcipline ſcems to be al- 


fers but little from that of the 


moſt entirely the fame with that of the Preſbyterians. 
There are, however, peculiar tenets, by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed from all other religious communities, and 


theſe may be reduced under three heads. F or it is ob- 


ſervable, chat there are certain doctrines, which are held 
in common by all the various ſects of the Mennonites: 


others, which are only received in ſome of the more emi- 
nent and numerous ſects of that community (ſuch were 
the ſentiments of MEN NO, which hindered him from be- 
ing univerſally acceptable to the Anabaptiſts); and others, ; 
again, which are only to be found among the more ob- 


ſcure and inconſiderable ſocieties of that denomination. 


Theſe laſt, indeed, appear and vaniſh alternately, with : 


the tranſitory ſeas that adopt them, and therefore do not 


_ deſerve to e our attention any farther in this 5 


place. 


The great | XV. The opinions chat are held j in common by the 
Mennonites ſeem to be all derived from this leading and 
general fundamental principle, that the kingdom which CHRIST 
doArine of eftabliſhe upon earth is a viſible church, or community, into 
." the Menno- which the boly and the juſt are atone to be admitted, and which 


principle on 
which the 


mites is 


dounded. 15 conſequently exempt from all thoſe inſlitutions and rules of 
a iſeipline, that have been invented by human Wan, for the 


; correction and reformation of the wicked, 


This fanatical principle was frankly crownl by the an- 
cient Mennonites: their more immediate deſcendants, 
however. began to be leſs ingenuous ; and in their public 


 Confeſſrons of faith, they either diſguiſed it under ambi- 
| guous phraſes, or expreſſed themſelves as if they meant 


to renounce it el Te o renounce | it entirely was 
DIY 5 . . impoſſible, 
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impoſſible, without falling into the greateſt inconſiſtency, c E N T. 

and undermining the very foundation of thoſe doctrines that XVI. 

diſtinguiſhed them from all other Chriſtian ſocieties [a]. Ser. III. 
And yet it is certain that the preſent Mennonites, as een 
they have, in many other reſpects, departed from the prin- 

ciples and maxims of their anceſtors; ſo have they given 

a ſtriking inſtance of defection in the caſe now before us, 
and have almoſt wholly renounced this fundamental doc- 

AF trine of their ſect, relating to the nature of the Chriſtian | 
y church. A diſmal experience has convinced them of ne - 
5 abſurdity of this chimerical principle, which the diCtates 

. of reaſon and the declarations of ſcripture had eee 
1 ſtrated ſufficiently, but without effect. Now, that the _ 

4 Mennonites have opened their eyes, they ſeem to be 
pretty generally agreed about the following tenets ; Firft, 
that there is an inviſible church, which is univerſal in its 
b extent, and is compoſed of members from all the ſets 
=. and communities that bear the Chriſtian name: Secondly, 

4 that the mark of the true church is not, as their former 
: ep ſuppoſed, to be ſought for in the unſpotted ſanc- 
_ tity of all its members (ſince they acknowledge that the 

ible church 1 is e compoſed. of the righteous 


* 
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Kal. That they did not renounce it entirely, is PAPER tram their « own 
| Creeds and Confeſſions, even from thoſe in which the greateſt caution has 
been employed to conceal the principles that rendered their anceſtors 
odious, and to-diſguiſe whatever might render themſelves liable to ſuſpi- 
cion. For example, they ſpeak in the moſt pompous terms, concern- 
ing the dignity, excellence, utility, and divine origin, of civil magi- 
ſtrates; and I am willing to ſuppoſe that they ſpeak their real ſentiments 
in this matter. But when they proceed to give reaſons that prevent 
their admitting magiſtrates into their communion, they diſcover unwa- _ 
rily the very principles which they are otherwiſe ſo ſtudious to conceals 
Thus, in the thirtieth article of the Waterlandian Confeſſion, they de- 
„ clare, that Jeſas Chrift has not comprehended the inſtitution of civil magiftracy 1 
in his ſpiritual kingdom, in the church of the New Teſtament, nor has be added it 
| 46 the offices of his church: The Latin words are: Poreſtatem hanc politicam 
Dominus Jeſus in regno ſuo. ſpirituali,  eccleſia Novi Teftamenti, non inſtituit J 
negue, hanc officits eccleſiæ ſue adjunxit. Hence it appears, that the Men» 


+ > — _ 
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nonites look upon the church of the New Teſtament as a holy republic, _ 
inacceſſible to the wicked, and, conſequently, exempt from thoſe inſti : 

. tutions and laws, that are neceſſary to oppoſe the progreſs of iniquity. 

Why then do they not ſpeak plainly, when they deliver their doctrine 


concerning the nature of te church, inſtead of: e ambiguity and = 
EyaGons | # wy | | 


and 
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C EN T. and the wicked) but in the knowledge of the truth, as it 


AVI was delivered by CHRIST, and in the agreement of all the 


SECT. III. 
Parr I. members of the church in profeſſing and defending it. 


WO XVI. Notwithſtanding all this, it is manifeſt, beyond 
Fheir pecu- all poſſibility of contradiction, that the religious opinions 


Kar gz which {till diſtinguiſh the Mennonites from all other 
2 OC 


church. It is in conſequence of this doctrine, that zhey 


 eamit none to the ſacrament of baptiſm bit perſors that are 
come to the full uſe of their reaſon ; becauſe infants are in- 
capable of binding themſelves by a folemn vow to a holy 
Bits and itis altogether uncertain whether or no, in ma- 
turcr years, they will be ſaints or ſinners: It is in con- 
ſequence of the ſame doctrine, that zhey neither admit 
civil rulers into their communion, nor alloto any of their mem 
bers to perform the functions of magiſtracy ; for where there 


are no malefactors, magiſtrates are uſeleſs. Hence do 


they pretend alſo to deny the lawfulneſs of repelling ferce by 
JO. and confider war, in all its ſhapes, as unchriſtian and g 
unf; for as thoſe who are Per fecliy holy, can neither be 
5 provoked by injuries, nor commit them, they do not 


| and in need of the force of arms, either for the pur- 


poles of reſentment or defence. It is ſtill the ſame prin= 


| ciple that excites in them the utms/? averſion to the execu- 
lion of juſtice, and more eſpecially to capital puniſoments; ; 


| fince, according to this principle, there are no trangreſ- 
ſions nor crimes in the kingdom of CHRIST, and conſe- 

85 quently no occaſion for the arm of the judge. Nor can 
it be imagined, that they ſhould refuſe to confirm their teſ= 


timony by an call upon any other foundation than this, that 


the perfect members of a holy church can neither diſſemble 
nor deceive, It was certainly then the ancient doctrine 
of the Anabaptiſts, concerning the ſanctity of the church, 
that gave riſe to the tenets now mentioned, and that was 
the ſource of that rigid and ſevere diſcipline, which ex- 
cited ſuch tumults and diviſions among che members of ez 


: that community. 


Their fyſ» XVII. The ey of moral Jiciedine, that” were 1 5 
tem of mo · merly obſerved by the Mennonites, were rigorous and 
auſtere in the bighelt dee and thus every way con- 

1 5 formable 


Chriſtian communities, flow directly from the ancient 
doctrine of the Anabaptiſts concerning the nature of the 


r 2 a 
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formable to the fundamental principle, which has been CENT. 


already mentioned as the ſource of all their peculiar te- 


1 105 Iti is certain, that _ Monmoolter in \ Holland, at this 3 are, 
in their tables, their equipages, and their country ſeats, the mol luxuri- 
ous part of the Dutch nation. This is more ef; ecially ti ue of the Men- 
RATS of Ayes, who are voy numerous and extremely opulent. 


| among 


XVI. 
nets. It is ſomewhat doubtful whether theſe rules ſtill py III. 


ſubſiſt and are reſpected among them; but it is certain, 
that in the times of old their moral precepts were very 
ſevere. And indeed it could not well be otherwiſe; for 
when theſe people had once got it into their heads, that 
ſandtity of manners was the only genuine mark of the 
true church, it may well be imagined, that they would 
ſpare no pains to obtain this honourable character for their 
ſect; and that, for this purpoſe, they would uſe the ſtricteſt 
precautions to guard their brethren againſt diſgracing their 
profeſſion by immoral] practices. Hence it was, that they 
unanimouſly, and no doubt juſtly, exalted the rules of the 
Goſpel, on account of their tranſcendent purity. They 
alleged, that CHRISTH had promulgated a new law of 
life, far more perfect than that which had been delivered 
by Moss and the Prophets; and they excluded from 
their communion all ſuch as deviated, in the leaſt, from 
the molt rigorous rules of ſimplicity and gravity in their 
| Jaoks, their geſtures, their cloathing, and their table: 
all whoſe deſires ſurpaſſed the dictates of mere nc ceſlity : 0 
nay even all who obſerved a certain decorum in their man- 
ners, and paid a decent regard to the innocent cuſtoms 
of the world. But this primitive auſterity is greatly di- 
miniſhed in the more conſiderable ſects of the Menno- 
nites, and more eſpecially among the Waterlendians and 
Germans. The opulence they have acquired, by their in- 
duſtry and commerce, has relaxed their ſeverity, ſoftened 
their manners, and rendered the leſs inſenſible f the 
ſweets of life; fo that at this day the Mennonite congre- 
gations furniſh their paſtors with as much matter of den- 
ſure and admonition as any other Chriſtian zommunity LI. 
There are, however, ſtill ſome remains of the abſtinence 
and ſeverity of manners that prevailed formerly among the 
Anabaptiſts; but theſe are only to be found among fome kg 
= of the {maller ſects of that ee more ee = 


N T II. 
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The N | 
lar tenets of derived from his mother the body he aſſumed, and thought, 
ſome ſects. 


The H. 22 of the Anabaptiſts ox Mennonites. 


among thoſe who live remote from great and populous 
cities. 


XVIII. The particular antimend and opinions that di- 
vided the more conſiderable ſocieties of the Mennonites, 


were thoſe that follow: 1. MENNO denied that CHRIST 


on the contrary, that it was produced out of nothing, in 


the womb of that bleſſed virgin; by the creating power 
of the Holy Ghoſt [c]. This opinion is yet firmly main- 
tained by the ancient Flemingians, or rigid Anabaptiſts; 
but has, long ſince, been renounced by all the other 
e of that denomination [4]: 11. W more auſtere 


| 18 This is 0 1 that is given of the opinion of Mex NO by 


HERMAN SCHYN, in his Plenior Deduct. Hift, Mernonir. p. 164, 165. 
which other writers repreſent in a different manner, After an attentive 
peruſal of ſeveral paſſages in the writings of MENNO, where he profeſ- 
ſedly handles this very ſut jet, it appears to me more than probable, | 
that he inclined to the opinion attributed to him in the text, and that it 
was in this ſenſe only, that he ſuppoſed CHRIST to be clothed with a 
divine and celeflial body, For that may, without any impropriety, be 
called ce. eftial and divine, which is produced immediately, in conſequence _ 
of a creating act, by the Holy Ghoſt. It muſt however be acknow- 
ledged, that Men x © does not ſeem to have been unchangeably wedded 
to this opinion. For in ſeveral places he expreſſes himſelf ambiguouſly _ 
on this head, and even ſometimes falls into inconſiſtencies, From hence, 
perhaps, it might not be unreaſonable to conclude, that he renounced, 
indeed, the common opinion concerning the origin of CHR1ST's human 
nature; but was pretty much undetermined with reſpect to the hypo- 
thefis, which, among many that were propofed, it was proper to ſub- 
ſtitute in its place. dee FUESLINI Centuria I Epi iftolar. a Reformator. 
Helveticis ſcriptar. p. 383. he that as it may, Mk xNo is generally con- 
ſidered as the och” 5g of this opinion concerning the origin of CHRIST's 
body, which is till embraced by the more rigid part of his followers, 
It appears probable, nevertheleſs, that this opinion was much older 
than his time, and was only adopted by him with the other tenets of 


the Anabaptiſts. Ass a proof of this, it may be obſerved, that BOoLA N- 


Duos, in his Poem, entitled, Motus Monafterienſes, lib, x. v. 49. plainly 
| declares, that many of the Anabaptiſts of Munſter (who certainly _" 
not been inſtructed by TORY" ny this very e in relation bo 


of Fer s incarnation: 3 


Eg (Chriftum). Dam 1 ali, 1 corpore carnem, 
Humanam ſumta Suſtinuiſſe negaut 2 z | | | 
4 Diam mentem, tenuis quaſi i fauce canalis, | 
Per MakTÆ 8 0 gl ons iſe Janet. 


1a Many writers are of pinion, that the nulla, of all 


Mennonites, 2 
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Mennonites, like their forefathers, not only animadvert, 
with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity, upon actions mani- 


feſtly criminal, and evidently repugnant to the divine 


laws, but alſo treat in the ſame manner the ſmalleſt marks 
of an internal propenſity to the pleaſures of ſenſe, or of 


a diſpoſition to comply with the cuſtoms of the world. 


CEN T, 
= « at 


SECT. III. 
PART II. 


They condemn, for example, elegant dreſs, rich furni- 


ture, every thing, in a word, that looks like ornament, 


or ſurpailes the bounds of abſolute neceffity, Their con- 
duct alſo to offenders is truly mercileſs; for they expel 


brethren; they exclude none from their communion but 


the obſtinate contemners of the divine laws; nor do they 
proceed to this extremity even with regard to ſuch, until 
repeated admonitions have proved ineffectual to reform : 
 them.—111. The more rigid Mennonites look upon thoſe 
that are excommunicated as the peſts of ſociety, wha | 
are to be avoided upon all occaſions, and to be baniſhed 
from all the comforts of ſocial intercourſe. Neither the 
voice of Nature, nor the ties of blood, are allowed to 
plead in their behalf, or to procure thei the ſmalleſt de- 
gree of indulgence, In ſuch a caſe the exchange of good 
offices, the ſweets of friendly converſation, and the mu- 
tual effuſions of tenderneſs and love, are cruelly ſuſpended, 
even between parents and children, huſbands and wives, 
and alfo in all the other endearing relations of human 
 life.—But the more moderate branches of this commu- 


them from the church without previous admonition, and 

never temper the rigour of their judgments by an equi- | 
table conſideration of the infirmities of nature in this im- . 

perfect ſtate. The other Mennonites are by no means 
chargeable with this ſeverity towards their offending = 


nity have wiſely rejected this unnatural diſcipline, and 


look upon the honour and ſanctity of the church to be 


ſufficiently vindicated, when its members avoid a cloſe 
and particular i Ge with thoſe who have been Expell- 


= dhe other Anabaptifts, ſhewed the arongeſt pe to 18 the 
doctrine of MENNO relating to the origin of Cy4rIsT's. body. See 
. Hi Moire des Anabaptiſtes, P. 223.—Ceremonies et Coutumes de tous les Peuples du Ho 


Monde, tom. iv. p. 200. But that theſe writers are miſtaken, is abun» 


dantly manifeſt from the public C:nfeffion of Faith of the Waterlandians, 


compoſed by RIEs, See alſo, for a further refutation of this miſtake, 
HRM. SCHYN, n Fü, ch Mernonit, p. 165. | 
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CEN x. ed from its communion. iv. The rigid Anabaptiſts en- 
| join it as an obligation upon their diſciples and the mem- 


XVI 
SECT, III. 


Pann bers of their community to waſh the feet of their gueſts, 


"as a token of brotherly love and affection, and in obedi- 
_ ence to the example of CHR1sT, which they ſuppoſe, in 


this caſe, to have tae force of a poſitive command; and 
hence they are ſometimes called Podoniptæ. But the other 
Mennonites deny that CHRIST meant, in this inftance of 


his goodneſs and condeſcenſion, to recommend this cuſ- 


tom to the imitation of his followers, or to give his ex- 


ample, in this caſe, the authority of a poſitive precept. 


T Kees ſtate of XIX. The Anabaptiſts, however divided on other ſub- 
learning 
and pie | 
ſophy a- e ee Aa EE 

mong the ſidered as the peſts of the Chriſtian church, and as highly 

Anabap- detrimental to the progreſs of true religion and virtue. 
Hence it happened, that, among a conſiderable number of 
writers, who, in this century, employed their pens in the 

defence of that ſect, there is none whoſe labours bear any 


jects, were agreed in their notions of learning and phi- 
loſophy, which, in former times, they unanimouſly con- 


tits, 


inviting marks of learning or genius. The rigid Menno— 


nites perſevere ſtill in the barbarous ſyſtem of their an- 
ceſtors, and, neglecting NN the improvement of the 
mind and the culture of the ſciences, devote themſelves 
entirely to trade, manual induſtry, and the mechanic arts. 

The Waterlandians, indeed, are honourably diſtinguiſhed 
from all the other Anabaptiſts in this, as well as in many 


other reſpects. For they permit ſeveral members of their 


community to frequent the public univerſities, and there 
to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of languages, hiſtory, 
antiquities, and more eſpecially of phyſic, whoſe uſeful- 
neſs and importance they do not pretend to deny; and 
hence it happens, that in our times, ſo many paſtors 
among the Mennonites aſſume the title and profeſſion of 
_ phyſicians, Nay more; it is not unuſual to ſee Anabap- 
tiſts of this more humane and moderate claſs engaged 
e even in philoſophical reſearches, on the excellence and 
utility of which their eyes are, at length, ſo far opened, 


as to make them acknowledge their importance to the 


| _ well-being of ſociety. It was, no doubt, in conſequence - 

of this change of ſentiment that they have erected, not 
long ago, a public ſeminary of learning at Amfterdam, in 
which there is always a perſon of eminent abilities choſen _ 
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as profeſſor of philoſophy. But, though theſe moderate 6 g N T. 
Anabaptiſts acknowledge the benefit which may be derived xvI. 
to civil ſociety from the culture of philoſophy and the ſei- SECT. III. 
ences, yet they ſtill perſevere ſo far in their ancient pre- OAT Ws. 
judices, as to conſider theology as a ſyſtem that has no 
connexion with them; and, conſequently, they are of 
opinion, that, in order to preſerve it pure and untainted,. 
the utmoſt caution muſt be uſed not to blend the dictates 
of philoſophy with the doctrines of religion, It is far- 
ther to be obſerved, that, in the preſent. times, even the 
Flemiſh, or rigid Anabaptiſts begin gradually to diveſt 
themſelves of their antipathy to learning, and allow their 
brethren to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of languages, | 
hiſtory, and the other ſeiences. | 
XX. That ſimplicity and i ignorance, of which the an- Their divi - 
cient Anabaptiſts boaſted, as the guardians of their pi- fon intoa 
ety and the ſources of their felicity, contributed princi- vo egg 
pally to thoſe diviſions and ſchiſms that reigned among © © 
them, from even their firſt riſe, in a degree unknown and 
unexperienced in any other Chriſtian community. This 
will appear evident to ſuch as inquire with tue ſmalleſt 
attention into the more immediate cauſes of their diffen- 
ſions. For it is obſervable, that their moſt vehement 
cConteſts had not for their object any difference in opinion 
concerning the doctrines or myſteries of religion, but 
generally turned upon matters relating to the conduct of 
life, on what was /awful, decent, fuſt, and pious in ac- 
tions and manners, and what, on the contrary, was to 
be conſidered as criminal or un Camnly- Theſe difputes were 
| 2 natural conſequence of their favourite princ: inle, that 
_ holineſs of life and purity of manners were the authentic 
marks of the true church. But the misfortune lay here, 
. that, being ignorant themſelves, a and under the guidance 
of perſons whoſe knowledge was little ſuperior to theirs, 
3 they were unacquainted with the true method of deter- 
mining, in a multitude of caſes, what was picus, Jaud- 
7 i... "bis and lawful, and what was 7mpious, unbecoming, and 
& crimmal. The criterion they employed for this purpoſe 
5 was neither the deciſion of right reaſon, nor the autho- 
rity of the divine laws, accurately interpreted; fince their 
F ignorance rendered them in yo mag of uſing theſe means 
F i : of attiying. at the truth. 1. 7 judged, "therefore, OF 
| | 7D | | theils 
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CEN x. theſe matters by the ſuggeſtions of fancy, and the opi- 
XVI. nions of others. But as this method of diſcerning be- 


SECT. III. teen right and wrong, decent and indecent, was ex- 


feelings, fancies, tempers, and capacities of different per- 
ſons, hence naturally aroſe diverſity of ſentiments, de- 


| bates, and conteſts of various kinds. Theſe debates pro- 
duced ſchiſms and diviſions, which are never more eafily 
excited, nor more obſtinately fomented and perpetuated, 
than where ignorance, the true ſource of bigotry, pre- 


The firſt ſo- XXI. The Mennonites, after having been long in an 


lid ſettle - * 5 . . 5 « TY 
ment of the uncertain and precarious ſituation, obtained a fixed and 


Mennonites Unmoleſted ſettlement in the United Provinces, under the 
in the Unit- ſhade of a legal toleration procured for them by WILLIA, 
ed FProvin prince of Orange, the glorious founder of Belgic liberty. 

This illuſtrious chief, who acted from principle in allow- 


ing liberty of conſcience and worſhip to Chriſtians of dif- 
ferent denominations, was moreover engaged by gratitude 


_ to favour tne Mennonites, who had aſſiſted him, in the 
year 1572, with a conſiderable ſum of money, when his 


coffers were almoſt exhauſted [e]. The fruits, however, 


of this toleration, were not immediately enjoyed by all 
the Anabaptiſts that were diſperſed through the different 


- provinces of the riſing Republic. For, in feveral places, 


both the civil magiſtrates and the clergy made a long and 
obſtinate oppoſition to the will of the prince in this mat: 
ter; particularly in the province of Zealand and the 

city of Amſterdam, where the remembrance of the plots 
the Anabaptiſts had laid, and the tumults they had ex- 

_ Cited, was {till freſh in the minds of the people [J. 
This oppoſition, indeed, was in a great meaſure conquered _ 

before the concluſion of this century, partly by the reſolu- 
tion and influence of WILLIAM the Firſt and his ſon 

_ Mavricex, and partly by the exemplary conduct of the 
Mennonites, who manifeſted their zealous attachment to 


L See BRANDT, Hiftorie der Reformatie in de Nederlande, vol. i. p. 525, 


5 526. Ceremonies et Coutumes de tous les Peuples du Monde, tom. iv. p. 201. 


5 


book xiv. p-. 780. book xvi, p. 811. 


[FI BRANDT, lac. cit. book xi. p. 555. 586, 587. 609, 610. 


tremely uncertain and precarious, and could not but pro- 
duce a variety of deciſions, according to the different 
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the republic on ſeveral occaſions, and redoubled, inſtead 
of diminiſhing, the precautions that might remove all 
grounds of ſuſpicion to their diſadvantage, and take from 
their adverſaries every pretext which could render their 
oppoſition juſtifiable, But it was not before the following 
century, that their liberty and tranquility were fixed upon 


ſolid foundations, when, by a Confeſſion of Faith, pub- 


imputation of thoſe pernicious and deteſtable « errors that 


had been laid to their charge [g]. 


161 
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liſhed in the year 1626, they cleared themſelves from the 


XXII. The ſect in England, which rej jects the b The Eng- 


and Dutch Mennoaites ; 3 and that, in former times, they 


of baptizing infants, are not diſtinguiſhed by the title of li Ana- 
 Anabaptiſts, but by that of Baptijts. It is, however, 
| probable, that they derive their origin from the German 


Pn 


adopted their doctrine in all its points, That indeed is, 
by no means, the caſe at preſent ; for the Engliſh Baptiſts 
differ, in many things, both from the ancient and modern 
Miennonites. They are divided into two ſects. One of 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the denomination of General or 


Arminian Baptiſts, on account of their oppolition to the 


doctrine of abſolute and unconditional decrees; and the 
other by that of Particular or Caluiniſtical Baht ne, from 
the ſtriking reſemblance of their religious ſyſtem to that 
of the Preſbyterians, who have Carvin for their chief Y. 
'The Baptiſts of this latter ſect ſettled chiefly at Landon, 
and in the towns and villages adjacent; and they have 
departed ſo far from the tenets of their anceſtors, that, 
at this day, they retain no more of the peculiar doctrines 
and inſtitutions of the Mennonites, than the adminiſtra- 
tion of baptiſm by immerſion, and the refuſal of that ſa- 
crament to infants, and thoſe of tender years. And con- 
ſequently they have none of thoſe ſcruples relating to 
oaths, war, and the functions of magiſtracy, that ſtill 
remain among even the moſt rational part of the modern 
Mennonites They obſerve in their congregations the _ 


fame rules of government, and the ſame method of wor- = 


1 See WursToR's  Memairs of bis Lis and IWriti 2. vol. iis 
5. ele i 


| ig See eau. scurn, Plenior Dalia Her, Mennonit, cap. . 


Er ——— — — 
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162 The Hijlzry of the Anabaptiſts or Mennonites. 
'C EN x. ſhip, that are followed by the Preſbyterians, and their 
XVI. community is under the direction of men eminent for 


their piety and learning [z]. From their Confeſſion of 
ar TH. Faith, that was publiſhed in the year 1643, it appears 


" plainl y, that their £65 ny ſentiments were the ſame then, 5 


SECT, III. 
P 


that they are at this day 


Tue opini- XXIII. The S Baptiſts, or, as they : are called 


ons of the by ſome, the Antipædobapt. /ts, are diſperſed in great num- 


Anabaptiſts m moſt part, Perſons of mean condition, and almoſt totally 


in England, deſtitute of learning and knowledge, This latter cir- 
cumſtance will appear leſs ſurpriſing, when it is con- 


ſidered, that, like the ancient Mennonites, they profeſs 
a contempt of erudition and ſcience. There is much 


latitude in their ſyſtem of religious doctrine, which con- 
ſiſts in ſuch vague and general principles, as render their 
_ communion acceffible to Chriſtians of almoſt all denomi- 
nations. And, accordingly, they tolerate, in fact, and 
receive among them, perſons of every ſect, even Socini- 
ans and Arians; nor do they reject any from their com- 
munion who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, and receive 
the Holy Scriptures as the ſource of truth, and the rule 
of faith [/]. They agree with the Particle Baptiſts i in 
1 this citcurnſtance,, that ey admit to S Dept adult we 


[7] see a Domes Work, d by ANT, William Bohm, 


under the title of the H. ifrory 7 the ms in England, p. I 157, 5 ü 


; (4) I. Biotbegue Britanrigue, tom. vi. p. 2. 


LI] This appears evidently from their Confe fon of Faith, which ap- 
peared firſt in the year 1660, was republiſhed by Mr. WHISTON, in 
the Memoirs of bis Life, vol. ii. p. 561. and is drawn up with ſuch _ 

latitude, that, with the removal and alteration of a few points *, it may 
be adopted by Chriſtians of all denominations F Mr, WalsTON, 


though an Arian, became a member of this Baptiſt community, which, 


as he thought, came neareſt to the ſimplicity of the primitive and mods 
lic age. The famous Mr, EMLYN, who was perſecuted on account 
of his Socinian principles, "_— himſelf alſo to this ety, 4 and died 


Oe an their communion, | 


* . 2 iz, thoſe ans + to Univerſal Redimttion, the eee of he Se 

Saints, Election and Reprobation, which are illuſtrated entirely on Arminian 
principles, and conſequently cannot be embraced by rigid Calviniſts; not to 
mention the points relating to Burptiſw, which are the diſtinctive marks of 


this ſet, -- 


I Our author does not certainly mean to include Roman-catholics i in 


this large claſs, for then his aſlertion would not be true. 


through ſeveral counties of England, and are, for the 


ſons 
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ſons only, and adminiſter that ſacrament by dipping orc EN T. 
total immerſion ; but they differ from them in another XVI. 
reſpect, even in their repeating the adminiftration of bap- SECT, III. 
tiſm to thoſe who had received it, either in a ſtate of in- TAKE oy 
fancy, or by aſperſion, inſtead of dipping; for if the 
common accounts may be believed, the Particular Bap- 

_ its do not carry matters ſo far. The following ſenti- | 
ments, rites, and tenets, are alſo peculiar to the former: 
1. After the manner of the ancient Mennonites, they 
look upon their ſect as the only true Chriſtian church, 
and conſequently ſhun, with the moſt ſcrupulous cau- 
tion, the communion of all other religious ſocicties. 
FE 11. They dip only once, and not three times, as is prac- 
'Þ tiſed elſewhere, the candidates for baptiſm, and conſider it 
— as a matter of indifference whether that ſacrament be ad- 
_ __, miniſtered in the name of F ather, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
or in that of CHRISTH alone, 111, They adopt the doc- 
trine of MExxO with reſpect to the Millennium, or thou- 
ſand years reign of the ſaints with CHRIST upon earth : 

And iv. many of them embrace his particular opinion 
Concerning the origin of Chriſt's body n]. v. They 
look upon the precept of the apottles, prohibiting the 

uſe of blood, and things ſtrangled u], as a law that was 
dieeſigned to be in force in all ages and periods of the _ 
church. vx. They believe that the ſoul, from the mo- 

ment that the body dies until its refurrection at the 
laſt day, remains in a ſtate of perfect inſenſibility. 

VII. They uſe the ceremony of extreme unction. And 

to omit matters of a more trifling nature, VIII. ſe- 
„w of them obſerve the Jewiſh as well as the Chriſtian : 
ſubbath [o]. Theſe Baptiſts have three different claſſes of 
'F eccleſiaſtical governors, | biſhops, elders, and deacons; the 
8 g 1 firſt of "Ty "NODS - RO. there DIVE been ſeveral | 


by 8 1 > *s 13: - "- 
FFF 


N © fs] To wit. 7 the body of Jeſus was not Jeb from the | 

£0 _ ſubſtance of the bleſſed Fg: but creates 1 in her womb. IF an _—_— 

4 dent act of the holy Spirit. - | N © 

ES Wes I] ACTSs xv. 29. Fi 5 8 5 | 
8 | | 5 (o] Theſe accounts of "wy 1 of the Vaptifts | are taken from 


5 CE 8 Hiftory of Infant Baptiſm ; and from the ſecond a . 
e 8 nw Of As de p. 465, $5, : 


1 64 The Hi 7 of 4 Anabaptiſts or Mannonites: 


C EN x. learned men [y], they modeſtly call meſſengers [q], as st. 
XVI. JoꝝN is known to have ſtyled that Order, 1 in the book of 
7 11 the Revelations, 
3 XXIV. Before we conclude: the Hiſtory of the Ati 
The David- baptiſts, it may not be improper to mention a very fin- 
its, or Da- gular and ridiculous ſect, that was founded by Davip 
vid-Georgi- GEORGE, a native of Delft, and a member of that com- 
e munity. This enthuſiaſt, after having laid the founda- 
tion of the ſect of the Davidiſis, or David-Georgians, de- 
ſerted the Anabaptiſts, and removed to Baſil in Switzer- 
land, in the year 1544, where he changed his name, and 
by the liberality and ſplendor that attended his opulence, 
joined to his probity and purity of manners, acquired a 


very high degree of eſteem, which he preſerved till his 


death. The luſtre of his reputation was, however, but 
tranſitory; for, ſoon after his deceaſe, which happened 
in the ycar 1556, his ſon-in-law, NicHoLas BLESDYCK, 
charged him with having maintained the moſt blaſphe- 
mous and peſtilential errors. The ſenate of Baſil, before 
whom this accuſation was brought, being ſatisfied with _ 
the evidence by which it was ſupported, pronounced ſen- 
tence againſt the deceaſed heretic, and ordered his body 
to be dug up and to be publicly burnt, And, indeed, 
nothing more horridly impious and extravagant can poſ- 
ſibly be conceived, than the ſentiments and tenets of this 
fanatic, if they were really ſuch as they have been re- 
5 preſented, either by his accuſers or his hiſtorians. For 
he is ſaid to have given himſelf out for the Son of God, 
the Fountain of divine wiſdom, to have denied the exift- | 
| ence of angels, good and evil, of heaven and hell, and 
to have rejected the doctrine of a future judgment; and 
he is alſo charged with having trampled upon all the rules 
- ory: and money * the Umon eee tr]. 5 


Len See Wassron-: Meni, of bis Liſe, tom. ii, P. 466. as allo | 


19 5 Cromy* Ss Hiſtory of the Expo * e in four volumes dvo, | : 


in the year 1728. _ 
„ JOAN calls them the noch of the 3 1 the word angel (in 
Fo Greek dee.) ſignifies properly an envoy or mefſenger, 55 
[e] See Nic. BLESDYCK1I Hiſforia Davidis Georgii © Jacono | 
 REv1O edita; as alſo the Life of the ſame Fanatic, written in the 
: German gage, by STOLTSAPOF He. Among. the. modern. wri- 


£ e e Ta | 
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In all this, however, it is very poſſible, that there 1 E * n. 


be much exaggeration. The enthuſiaſt in queſtion, 
though a man of ſome natural genius, was, neverthe- 
leſs, totally deſtitute of learning of every kind, and had 
| ſomething obſcure, harſh, and "illiberal in his manner of 5 
1 expreſſion, that gave too much occaſion to an unfavour- _ 
able interpretation of his religious tenets. That he had 


both more ſenſe and more virtue than is generally ima- 


gined, appears manifeſtly, not only from his numerous 
writings, but alſo from the ſimplicity and candour that 
were viſible in the temper and ſpirit of the diſciples he 
| left behind him, of whom ſeveral are yet to be found in 
Holſtein, Friefland, and other countries [s]. He deplored 
the decline of vital and practical religion, and endea- 
voured to reſtore it among his followers ; and in this 


he ſeemed to imitate the example of the more moderate 


| Anabaptiſts. But the exceſſive warmth of an irregular | 


imagination threw him into illuſions of the moſt danger- 


codus and pernicious kind, and ſeduced him into a perſua- 
ſion that he was honoured with the gift of divine inſpi- 
ration, and had celeſtial viſions conſtantly preſented to 
his mind. Thus was he led to ſuch a high degree of fa- 


naticiſm, that, rejecting as mean and uſeleſs the exter- 


nal ſervices of piety, he reduced religion to contempla- 
5 tion, ſilence, and a certain frame or habit of ſoul, which 
it is equally difficult to define and to ee ee The 
ſoaring Myſtics and the viſionary Puaters may, there- 
fore, if they pleaſe, give David HEOROE a Minnie 
5 rank i in their enthuſiaſtical community, = 


XXV. Henry NIchoLAs, a IWe/lphalian, one of the The Pani 


intimate companions of this fanatic, though ſomewhat 7 
different from him in the nature of his enthuſtaſm, and 
- — e e e | 8 a ſect in 


ters, fee AnnoLD's 8 Ketzer I; tale, tom. i. p. 7 50, tom. 11. c 
p. 534. & 1183. in which there are ſeveral things that tend to clear the 


founded. by | 


character of Davip, See alſo HEN R. Mok! Enthiſiaſris Triumphatus, 


ſeect. xxxiii. P+ 2 3.—And the documents I have Py in relation co 
this matter, in the Hiſtory of Servetus, P. 425. 5 
I] See Jo. MoLLERI Introduci. in Hiſtor. cue. cant, P. IL. 
p. 116, & iris Aer, tom. 1. P. 42. 
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CENT Holland, in the year 1555, which he called the Family ö 
of Love. The principles of this ſect were afterwards 


XVI. 
Ster. in. 
PART II. 


e Hi 2 f the Anabajhtii or Mendener 


propagated in England, and produced no ſmall confuſion 
in both nations. The judgment that has been formed 
with reſpe&t to David GEORGE may be applied with 
truth, at leaſt in a great meaſure, to his aſſociate NIicHo- 


Las, who, perhaps, would have prevented a conſiderable 
part of the heavy reproaches with which he has been 
loaded, had he been endowed with a degree of genius, 


| - diſcernment, and knowledge, ſufficient to enable him to 


_ expreſs his ſentiments with perſpicuity and elegance. Be | 
that as it may, the character, temper, and views of this 
man may be learned from the ſpirit that reigned in his 


Nook [t]. As to his pretenſions, they were, indeed, vi- 


| "Ronny and chimerical ; for he maintained, that he had a 
__ commiſſion from heaven to teach men, that the eſſence 
of religion conſiſted in the feelings of divine love; that 
all other theological tenets, whether they related to ob- 
jects of faith or modes of worſhip, were of no ſort of 
moment; and, conſequently, that it was a matter of the 
moſt perfect indifference, what opinions Chriſtians enter- _ 
_ tained concerning the divine nature, provided their hearts 
| burned with the pure and ſacred flame of piety and love. 


To this, his main doctrine, NicHoLAS may have pro- 


bably added other odd fancies, as always 1 is the caſe with 
| thoſe innovators, who are endued with a warm and fruitful 
imagination; to come, however, at a true notion of the 
opinions of this enthuſiaſt, it will be much wiſer to con- 
ſult his own writings, than to depend entirely 8 85 the . 


accounts and refutations of | his ROVerlarien * 


[1 See 10. Hoaugzck, "Hs Corte lib. vi. p. 393. 1 : 


Korb, K':rcher=und Ketze: »Hiſtori ie, p. 746.—BoHM's Hi liſtory of rhe Refers 


: mation in England, (written in German) book iv. ch, v. p. 541. 


(] The moſt learned of all the authors who wrote againſt the Fas . 
| mil of Love, was Dr. HENRY MORE, in his Grand Explanation of the 

Myſtery of Gedlineſs, &c. book vi, chap. 12—18. GEORGE Fox, the 

founder of the ſect of Quakers, in veighed alſo ſeverely againſt this fora. 12 5 
pPhic Family, and called them a motley tribe of Fanatics, becauſe they 
took oaths, danced, ſung, and made merry, See SHEWELL' 8 Boy 


. ene, been ili. ms 86, 9. 344+ | ” ESTI 


> ck LIC 


— rakes 
e nay. e 
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CHAP. IV. 


* 


The Hiovony of the Socrnrans, 1 


„ HE Wade are (id to have dertvel this Sroml- CEN 7. 


nation from the illuſtrious family of the Sri XVI. 


which flouriſhed a long time at Sienna in Tuſcany, and pro- SECT, III. 
_ duced ſeveral great and eminent men, and among others 
_ _LariivsandFavsrvuvs SoziNus, who are commonly ſup- he deno- 
pioſed to have been the founders of this ſet, The former was mination 
the ſon of MARIAN Us, a famous lawyer, and was himſelf and origin 
a man of uncommon genius and learning, to which he added, 
as his very enemies are obliged to acknowledge, the luſtre | 
of a virtuous life, and of unblemiſhed manners. Being 
forced to leave his country, in the year 1547, on account 
of the diſguſt he had conceived againſt popery, he travelled 
5 through France, England, Holland, Germany, and Poland, 
in order to examine the religious ſentiments of thoſe who ; 
had thrown off the yoke of Rome, and thus at length to 
come at the truth. After this he ſettled at Zurich, where 
he died in the year 1562, before he had arrived at the - 
fortieth year of his age [w]. His mild and gentle diſpo- 


P A RT . 


of this ſect, 


ſition rendered him averſe from whatever had the air of 


_ contention and diſcord. He adopted the Helvetic confeſſion = 
of faith, and profeſſed himſelf a member of the church f 
Switzerland ; but this did not engage him to conceal en- 
tirely the doubts he had formed in relation to certain points 
of religion, and which he communicated, in effect, by 
letter, to ſome learned men, whoſe judgment he reſpected, N 
and in whoſe friendſhip he could confide [x]. His ſenti- 


ments were indeed propagated, in a more public manner, 
after his death; ſince FausTvus, his nephew and his heir, 


% is 8 to have drawn from he 1 he left pehind | 


fe) Cs. D iNirtatio de origine et 3 Seeiria ini. _ Z | 


Jo. HORNBECK, Summa Controverfarum, p. 863. . Hexx. Hor- 
; " FINGER, Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. ix. p. 417. | 


[*] Zancaivs, Pref. ad Libr. de tribus Elbim—BEz, a, eil. — . 


| 5 ep. Ixxxi. p. 167. Certain writings are attributed to him by SaNDbius, | 
in his Bibliotheca Antitrinitar, p. 18. but it is very _ whether Rh 
was the real author of them, or not. 5 


A 7 him, 


_ 


* 
* - x 


5 22 id = II. It is, however, to be obſerved, that this denomina- 
: tion does not always convey the ſame ideas, fince it is ſuſ- 


The term ceptible of different ſignifications, and is, in effect, uſed - 
Socinian 


bears diffe- 
rent ſi nifi- 

1 ey ig TE " uſual manner of ſpeaking, all are termed Socinians, whoſe 
ſentiments bear a certain affinity to the ſyſtem of Socinus; 


168 ; The HisToRY of the SOCINIANS. 
CENT. him, that religious ſyſtem upon which the ſet of the 


XVI. Socinians was founded. 


ſometimes in a more ſtrict and proper, and at others i in a 
more improper and extenſive ſenſe. For, according to the 


and they are more eſpecially ranked in that claſs, who 


either boldly deny, or artfully explain away, the doctrines 
OE that aſſert the Divine Nature of CHRIST, and a Trinity of 
_ perſons in the Godhead, But, in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, 
they only are deemed the members of this ſect, who 
embrace wholly, or with a few exceptions, the form of 
theological doctrine, which FAusrus SOCINUS either 
drew up himſelf, or received from his uncle, and deliver- 
cd to the * brethren, or SO in FE and : 
by Trany wania [y , 
The origin . The 1255 of Soctnianifm may be wut to 5 the 
aim. Earlieſt period of the Reformation. For ſcarcely had that 
e happy : revolution in the Rate of . taken place, when 8 


of Socinia— 


5 [ 51 We TEENY Mate no . or accurate Hiſtory 4 of | 
the ſect called Socinians, or of LELIUS and FAUSTUS SOCINUS | 


its founders, nor any ſatisfactory account of thoſe who laboured princi- 


pally with them, and after them, in giving a permanent and ſtable 


form to this community. For the accounts we have of the Socinians, 
and their principal doctors, from HORNBECK (1), CALOVIUS (2), - 
CLOPPENBURG (3 ), - SANDIUS (4), LUBIENIECIUS (5), and LAVv- 
TER BACH (6), Pa. far from being proper to ſatisfy the curioſity of 
_ thoſe, who deſire ſomething more than a vague and ſuperficial know- 
leqdge of this matter. The Hiſtory of Socinianiſm, that was publiſhed 


At Paris by LAMi in the year 1723, is a wretched compilation from the 


moſt common- place writers on that ſubje& ; it is alſo full of errors, and 
is loaded with a variety of matters that have no fort of relation to the _ 
Hiſtory of SOCINUS, or to the doctrine he taught, The very learned 
and laborious La CROZE promiſed, in his Diſſertations Hiftoriques, tom. i. 

p- 142. a compleat Hiſtory of Socinianiſm, from its origin to the 85 po 


: a your times, but did not fulfil this e eee e 


WoL In his Bebe, Corfutat, vol. 1.— In * Opera Anti=Socinianas 85 


N Fl, ) In his Diſſertat. de origine et progreſſu Sociniantſmi, tom. ii. opp.— 
14 In his Bibliotbeca Anti-Trinitariorum, 


_ Pionis Polonice, — —(6) In his rien: nere ines in German at 
5 Francfert | in the year 1725. - | 


2 ſet 6 


(5). In his Hiſtoria Reforma- 5 6 


— 


Sur . . Hurbnr of the SoemTAus. 


a ſet of men, fond of extremes, and conſequently diſpoſed CEN 7. 
to look upon as erroneous whatever had hitherto been 
taught and profeſſed in the church of Rome, began to 
= ming the doctrine of CHRIsT's Divinity and the other 
_ truths that are connected with it, and propoſed reducing 1 8 
the whole of religion to practical piety and virtue. The 
efforts of theſe men were oppoſed with united zeal and 


| 1569 | 


XVI. 


SECT. III. | 
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vigilance by the Romiſh, Reformed, and Lutheran 


; churches, and their deſigns were ſo far diſconcerted, as to 
prevent their forming themſelves and their followers into a 


regular and permanent ſect. So early as the year 1524, 


the divinity of CHRIST was openly denied by Lewis 
 HETzER, one of the wandering and fanatical Anabaptifls, 
who, about three years afterwards, was put to death at 
Conſtance [2]. There were not wanting among the firſt 
Anabaptiſts, ſeveral perſons who entertained the opinions 
of HETZER; though it would be manifeſtly unfair to lay 
theſe opinions to the charge of the whole community. 
But it was not only from that quarter that erroneous opi- 
nions were propagated in relation to the points already 
mentioned ; others ſeemed to have been ſeized with the _ 
” contagion, and it maniſted itſelf from day to day in ſeve- 
ral countries. JohN. CaMPpANus, a native of Juliers, 
_ diſſeminated at Mittemberg and other places, various tenets 
of an heretical aſpect, and taught among other things, 
that the Son was inferior to the Father, and that the 
| Holy Ghoſt was not the title of a divine perſon, but a deno- 
mination uſed to denote the nature of the Father and of the 
Hon; and thus did this innovator revive, in a great meaſure, 


the errors of the ancient Arians{ a]. A doctrine of a ſimilar 5 


kind was propagated, in the year 1530, in Switzerland, _ 
Aug. ſbourg, and among the Griſons, by a perſon, whoſe . 
name was CLAuplus, who, by his oppoſition to the doc- 
trine of CHRIST's divinity, excited no ſmall commotions 
: : in theſe countries []. But none of theſe new teachers 
fa] SANDIL Biblictheca Anti. Trinitar. 210. DBapr. Orrius, Annal. 


| Anabaprit, P. 50. —BREITINGERI Ae: ee, tom. v. P. 391. 8 
tom. vi. p. 100, 479. 


[a] See the Differtation & Ja +, Campano, Anti-Trinitaris, in the Au- 5 5 


| ninates Literariæ of the N learned SCHELHORNIUS, tom. xi. 5 


"4 See SCHELHORNIL Digert. Eeiſul. de Mine Cel | Oy oh, Cay * | 


: item n amine e et SS. Trinitatis * ume 1748, in 4to.— 


FCC were 


wm 
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Michael | 
Servetus, 


De HisTory of the SOCINIANS, 


were ſo far encouraged by the number of their followers, 
or the indulgence of their adverſaries, as to be in a condi- 
tion to form a regular ſect, 

IV. The attempts of Micnarr Stun eh, or 
SERVE TVs, a Spaniſh phyſician, were much more alarm- 
ing to thoſe who had the cauſe of true religion at heart, 


than the feeble and impotent efforts of the innovators now 


mentioned. This man, who has made ſuch a noiſe in the 
world, was born at Villa nueva, in the kingdom of Arragon, 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſuperiority of his genius, and had 


made a conſiderable progreſs in various branches of ſcience, 
In the years 1531 and 1532, he publiſhed, in Latin, his 


Seven Books concerning the errors that are contained in the doc 


trine 0 & the Trinity, and his Two Dialogues on the ſame 


| ſubje 


in which he attacked, in the moſt audacious man- 


ner, the ſentiments adopted by far the greateſt part of the 
Chriſtian church in relation to the Divine Nature, and a 
Trinity of perſons in the Godhead. Some years after this he 
travel led into France, and, after a variety of adventures, 
ſettled at Vienne in Dauphin, where he applied himſelf, 
with ſucceſs, to the practice of phyſic. It was here, that, 
: letting looſe the reins to his warm and irregular imagina- 
tion, he invented that ſtrange ſyſtem of theology, which 
was printed, in a clandeſtine manner, in the year 1553, 


under the title of Chriſtianity reſtored. The man ſeemed 


to be ſeized with a paſſion for reforming (in his way), 
and many things concurred to favour his deſigns, ſuch as 
the fire of his genius, the extent of his learning, the 
power of his eloquence, the ſtrength of his reſolution, the 
 obſtinacy of his temper, and an external appearance, at 
leaſt, of piety, that rendered all the reſt doubly engaging, 
Add to all this, the protection and friendſhip of many 
perſons of weight, in France, Germany, and Italy, which 
wy DERVETUS had obtained by 7 his en and abilities both 5: 


i . 1 Maſun Helvetic. tom. vii. p. 667,—Jo. AS Rs 
Rus, Epiſtol. in jo. CONRAD, FUESLINI Centuria 9 Fre, Erudie D 


termination de) there remains Serve, which, by placing differently the . 


tor. p. 140. . 
[e] By taking away the laſt ſyllable of this name a mean oh Spanith 


letters that compoſe it, makes Reves. SERVETUS aſſumed this latter 
name in the title-pages of all his books. He alſo called himſelf ſome- 


: ——_— wane bo wk name of his ors LN | 


times Michae! Villanovanus, or Villanowanus alone, aſter the Place of his 


natural 
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natural and acquired; and it will appear that few innova- & E N r. 


tors have ſet out with a better proſpect of ſucceſs. But, 


notwithſtanding theſe ſignal advantages, all his views Pan . + 
were totally ale appointed by the vigilance and ſeverity of ROS, ow: 


_ Carvin, who, when SERVETUs had eſcaped from his 


priſon at Vienne, and was paſſing through Switzerland, in 


order to ſeek refuge in Italy, cauſed him to be apprehended - 
at Geneva, in the year 1553, and had an accuſation of 
blaſphemy brought againſt him before the council [4]. 
The iſſue of this accuſation was fatal to SERVETUs, who, 
adhering reſolutely to the opinions he had embraced, was, 
by a public ſentence of the court, declared an obſtinate 
heretic, and, in conſequence thereof, condemned to the 
flames. For it is obſervable, that, at this time, the ancient 
laws that had been enacted againſt heretics by the emperor | 
FRED ERIC II, and had been ſo frequently renewed after his 
reign, were ſtill in vigour at Geneva. It muſt, however, 
be acknowledged, that this learned and ingenious ſufferer 
was worthy of a better fate; though it is certain, on the 
other hand, that his faults were neither few nor trivial; 
-.:. Hnce it 1s well known, that his exceſſive arrogance was 
accompanied with a malignant and contentious ſpirit, an 


invincible obſtinacy of temper, and 2 conſiderable portion 
5 of fanden oy | 


EO 1412 This accuſation v was brought 3 8E. RVETUS s by a perſon, 
who lived in CALvIx' 8 , as a ſervant 3 and this circumftance | 
diſpleaſed many, | 
le] Dr. Mont refers * reader here, in a a note, to an n ample 
: and curious hiſtory of SERVETUS, compoſed by him in the German 
language, of which the firſt edition was publiſhed at Helmſtadt in qto in 
the year 1748, and the ſecond, with conſiderable additions, at the ſame 


place, the year following. Thoſe who are not acquainted with the 


German language, will find a full account of this ſingular man, and of 
his extraordinary hiſtory, in a Latin diſſertation, compoſed under the 


inſpection of Dr. Mos EIM, and publiſhed at Helmſtadt under the fol- 


lowing title: Hiſtoria Michaelis Serveli, quam, Præſide Jo, Laur. Maſpeimeo, 
Abbate, &c. Paaride Doctorum exami ni publice exponit HENRICUS AB ALL= 
WAERDEN. There is an accurate hi ſtory of this unhappy man in the 
flirſt volume of the work, entitled, Memoirs of Literature, containing a ST 
Weekly Account of the State of Fern both at home and abroad, This was 
compoſed by Monſieur DE LA ROCHE, and was afterwards avgmented © 
by him, and tranſlated into French in his Bibliotbegue Angloiſe, tom ii. 
part I. articl, vii, p. 76,—There is alſo an account of SERVETUS given 
| by Mae niz! in che barg volume of his Lives and (huraffers . he moſt 
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The doc- 
trine of 


_ Servetus, 


_ equally ſtrange and chimerical. 
unfold, in a few words, the doctrine of this unhappy man; 
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V. The religious ſyſtem, that SERVvETUS had ſtruck 
out of a wild and irregular fancy, was, indeed, ſingular in 
the higheſt degree. The greatelt part of it was a neceſlary 
conſequence ofhis peculiar notions concerning the zniverſe, 
the nature of God, and the nature L things, which were 

hus it is difficult to 


nor, indeed, would any detail render it intelligible in all its 
branches. He took it into his head that the true and 
genuine doctrine of CHRIST had been entirely loſt, ven 
before the council of Nice; and he was, moreover, of 
opinion, that it had never been delivered with a ſufficient 
degree of preciſion and perſpicuity in any period of the 


church. To theſe extravagant aſſertions he added another 
ſtill more ſo, even that he himſelf had received a com- 


miſſion from above to reveal anew this divine doctrine, and 
to explain it to mankind. His notions, with reſpect to the 
Supreme Being, and a Trinity of perſons in the Godhead, 
were obſcure and chimerical beyond all meaſure, and a- 
mounted in general to the following propoſitions : © That 
e the Deity, before the creation of the world, had produced 
* within himſelf two perſonal repreſentations, or manners of 
© exiflence [f], which were to be the medium of inten- 
| 8 courſe between him and mortals, and by whom, conſe - 


“ quently, he was to reveal his will, and to diſplay his 


« mercy and beneficence to the children of men; that 
e theſe two repreſentatives were the Word and the Holy 


CL Ghoſt ; that the former was united to the man CHRIS T , 
i: who was born of the Wen MARY by. an een 


| Pan Wii riters of the 4 Natian, 3 was s publiſhed : at t Edinburgh | in \ the 
year 1708, To theſe we may add An Inpartial Hiſtory of SERVETUS, &c. 
written by an anonymous author, and publiſhed at London in 1724. | 


It is impoſſible to juſtify the conduct of CALVIN in the caſe of SER- 


= 'VETUS, whoſe death will be an indelible. reproach upon the character 2-5 


| of that great and eminent Reformer, The only thing that can be al- 
| leged, not to efface, but to diminiſh his crime, is, that it was no eaſy 


matter for him to diveſt himſelf at once of that perſecuting ſpirit, which | 5 
had been ſo long nouriſned and ſtrengthened by the popiſh religion in 
Which he was educated, It was a remaining portion of the ſpirit of 


popery in the breaſt of CALVIN that kindled his unchriſtian zeal again . 
the wretched SERVETUS, 


/] Theſe repreſentations, * manners of SE WY SERVETUS alſo 


called economies, diſpenſationt, diſpoſitions, &c. for he often changed bis | 


terms in eee his * e 


o act | 
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 « act of the divine will; and that, on this account, 
« CHRIST might be properly called God; that the Holy 
© F$ptrit directed the courſe and animated the whole ſyſtem 

Jo nature, and more eſpecially produced in the minds 

cc 

«© feelings; and, finally, that theſe two Repreſentations 

„were to ceaſe after the deſtruction of this terreſtrial 


globe, and to be abſorbed into the ſub/ance of the Deity, 


&« from whence they had been formed.“ This is, at leaſt, 


of men wiſe counſels, virtuous propenſities, and divine 
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SECT, III. 
PART II. 
— 


a general ſketch of the doctrine of SERVETUS, who, 
however, did not always explain his ſyſtem in the ſame 


manner, nor take any pains to avoid inconſiſtencies and 
contradictions, and who frequently expreſſed himſelf in 
ſuch ambiguous terms, that it is extremely difficult to learn 
from them his true ſentiments. His ſyſtem of morali 

agreed in many circumſtances with that of the Anabaptiſts; 


whom he alſo imitated in cenſuring with the utmoſt ſeve- 


my the cuſtom of [rfant-Baptiſm. 


VI. The pompous plans of Reformation, that had been Other An⸗ 
formed by SꝑRVETUs, were not only diſconcerted but even ti-Trinita- 


fell into oblivion, after the death of their author. He was, 11295. 


indeed, according to vulgar report, ſuppoſed to have left: -- 
1 55 behind: him a conkderable number of diſciples; and we 
find in the writings of the doctors of this century, many _ 
complaints and apprehenſions, that ſeem to confirm this 
ſuppoſition, and would perſuade us, that SERVETUS had 
really founded a fect; yet, when this matter is attentively 


examined, there will appear juſt reaſon to doubt whether 


this man "left behind him any one perſon, that might 
properly be called his true diſciple. For thoſe who were 
__ denominated Servetians by the theological writers of this 


century, not only differed from SERVETUs in many points 


of doctrine, but alſo varied widely from him in his doctrine 
of the Trinity, which was the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
point of his theological ſyſtem. VALENTINE GENTILIS, 


_ a Neapolitan, who ſuffered death at Bern, in the year 1566, 


adopted the Arian hypotheſis, and not that of SERVETUS, 
as many writers have imagined ; for his only error con- 
ſiſted i in this, that he confidered the Son, and the Holy 
: C5 as hordinate to the Fatoer (8). Nearly allied to 


le! See BayLy 3 Divionay, at the article okurilis. scon, 
As, this, . 
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CEN T. this, was the doctrine of MaTTHEw GRIBALDI, a law= 


ere III. 


yer, whom a timely death, in the year 1566, ſaved from 
the ſeverity of an eccleſiaſtical tribunal, that was ready 0 5 
* pronounce ſentence againſt him on account of his errors; 
for he ſuppoſed the divine nature divided into three air - 
ſpirits, which were diſtinguiſhed from each other, not only 
by number, but alſo by ſubordination [J. It is not fo eaſ 
to determine the particular charge that was brought again 
ALCIAT, a native of Piedmont, and SYLVESTER TELLIus, 
who were baniſhed from the city and territory of Geneva 
in the year 1559; nor do we know, with any degree of 
certainty, the errors that were embraced by PAR UTA, 
LEONARD, and others [i], who were ranked among the 
followers of SERVETUS. It is, however, more than | pro- 
bable, that none of the perſons now mentioned were the 
diſciples of SERV E Tus, or adopted the hypotheſis of that 
viſionary innovator. The ſame thing may be affirmed with 
reſpect to Gontsivs, who is ſaid to have embraced the 
doctrine of that pogo man, and to have introduced it 
0 into Poland [#]; F: for, FR he maintained ſome opinions : 


Fi iP, 4 Geneve, livr, iii, tom, ii, p. 3 B:blicth, Aal. Trine. 
Pp. 26.—LAMY, Hiſtoire du Socinianiſme, part II. ch, vi. pe. 2 LS Lows. 
 FVESL, Reformations Beytrage, tom. v. p. 3817. 8 
[5] SaNDII Biblicth, Anti-Trinit. p- 17.—Lauv, he; cit. part II. | 

8 vii. p. 257.— Sox, oc. cit. tom. ii. p. 85. DR AALREYS, in 
Muſeo Tigurins, tom. ii. p. 114. 

lil] For an account of theſe, and other — of the ſame eu fee 
 SanDIUs, LAMx, and alſo LUBIENIECIUs, his Hiſtoria Reformat, | 
 Polonice, lib. ii. cap v. p. 96.— There is a particular and ample ac- 

count of ALCIAT given 10 Bar LE, in the firſt volume of his Diftionary ; 
| Tee alſo SPON, loc. cit. tom. ii. p. 85, 86. | 


[+4] This is affirmed upon hs authority: of Wizowativs and 


18 LUBIENItCIUS ; but the very words of the latter will be ſufficient to 


ſhew us upon what grounds, Theſe words (Hi. Reformat, Polon. 
Cap. vi. p. 111.) are as follows: Is Serveti ſententiam de præ: eminentia 


; 3 x « * = 57 3 
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5 Patris in patriam attulit, eampue non di iff mulavit, i, e. GONESIUS introduced . 


into Poland the opinion embraced by Servetus in relation to the pre-eminence of 


the Father, and was by no means Hudious to conceal it. Who, now, does not 


ſee, that, if it was the pre eminence of the Father that GONES1Us main- 


tained, he muſt have differed conſiderably from SERVETUS, whoſe 


; doctrine removed all real diſtinction in the divine nature? The rea der 
will do well to conſult Sa N DIUs (lo. cit. p. 40.) concerning the ſenti- 
ments of GoNEsSIUs; fince it is from this writer, that LAM has bor- 
rowed the greateſt part of what he has advanced in his E Hiſtoire de Soci- 
: e 1 tom, ii, ch. x. p. eel | 5 


that 
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tally different from that of Rare 8. 
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that really reſembled it, in ſome of its points; yet his c E N T. 


manner of explaining the myſtery of the Trinity was to- 


VII. It is evident that none of the perſons, now menti- 


year, above forty perſons, eminently diſtinguiſhed by their 


learning and genius, and ſtill more by their generous zeal 
for truth, held ſecret aſſemblies, at different times, in the 


territory of Venice, and particularly at Vicenza, in which 
they deliberated concerning a general reformation of the 


and their meetings diſcovered, by the temerity and impru- 


and other countries, and that SOCINUS, after having 


XVI. 


Skœr. HI. 
PART F U. 


oned, profeſſed that form or ſyſtem of theological doctrine, Erronsode 01 
that is properly called Socinianiſm, the origin of which is, accounts of 
by the writers of that ſect, dated from the year 1540, and the origin 


placed in Italy. Theſe writers tell us, that, in this very of Socini- 


aniſm. 


received ſyſtems of religion, and, in a more eſpecial man- 
ner, undertook to refute the peculiar doctrines that were 
_ afterwards publicly rejected by the Socinians. They tell 
us further, that the principal members of this clandeſtine 
ſociety, were LXLIVs Socinus, ALciar, Ochixus, 
 ParvrTA, and GenTILIS; that their deſign was div ulged, 


dence of ſome of their aſſociates; that two of them were 
apprehended and put to death; while the reſt, being diſ- 
perſed, ſought a refuge in e Se Morauia, 


wandered up and down in ſeveral parts of Europe, went | 
Into Poland, firſt in the year 1551, and afterwards in 1558, 
and there ed the ſeeds of his doctrine, which in proceſs 
of time grew apace, and produced a rich and abundant 
harveſt [/]. Such is the account of the origin of Socini- 
_ aniſm, that is generally given by the writers of that ſect. 
To aflert that it is, in every circumſtance, fictitious and 
| falſe, would perhaps be going too far; but, on the other 


mm 3 the Biblitheca Anti-Trinit, p. 18 & 2 5 of SANDIUS, 1 


mentions ſome writings that are ſuppoſed to have been publiſhed by the 
clandeſtine ſociety of pretended Reformers at Venice and Vicenza; . f 
the truth of this ſuppofition is extremely dubious ;—=ANDkR_ W | 
 WaTlI Narratio, qugmodo in Polonia Reforma!i ab Unitariis ſeparati 9 5 
which is ſubjoined to the Bibliotb. of Sad Dbius, p 209, 2 . — The 
reader may likewiſe conſult LUBIENIECIUSs, Hor. Reformat. Pcolon. 
lb. ii. cap. i, p. 38. who intimates, that he took this account of the 
origin of Socinianiſm from the manuſcript Commentaria of SUDZINUS, 


and his Life of LELIVS SOCINUS, See alſo SAM. Pezircovius, In 
Pits Sein. OE | | 


hand, 
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c E M T. hand, it is eaſy to demonſtrate that the ſyſtem of religion, 
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commonly called Socinianiſin, was neither invented nor 
drawn up in thoſe meetings at Venice and Vicenza that have 
now been mentioned 1 Ho 


be See GusTav. Gzoro, ZELTNERI Hiferia Crypto: Soctaienifms 
Alena, cap. ii. F xli. p. 32 1. note.— This writer ſeems to think that 
the inquiries that have hitherto been made into this affair are by no means 
ſatisfactory; and he therefore wiſhes that ſome men of learning, equal 


to the taſk, would examine the ſubject anew.—This, indeed, were 
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much to be wiſhed, In the mean time, I ſhall venture to offer a few 
obfervations, which may perhaps contribute to caſt ſome light upon this 
matter. That there was, in reality, ſuch a ſociety as is mentioned in 
the text, is far from being improbable. Many circumſtances and rela- 
tions prove ſufficiently, that, immediately after the Reformation had 
taken place in Germany, ſecret aſſemblies were held, and meaſures pro- 
poſed, in ſeveral provinces that were till under the juriſdiction of Rome, 
with a view to combat the errors and ſuperſtition of the times. It is 
alſo, in a more eſpecial manner, probable, that the territory of Venice 
was the ſcene of theſe deliberations ; fince it is well known, that a great 
number of the Venetians at this time, though they had no perſonal at- 
tachment to LUTHER, approved, nevertheleſs, of his deſign of reform- 
ing the corrupt ſtate of religion, and wiſhed well to every attempt that 
was made to reſtore Chriſtianity to its native and primitive ſimplicity, 
It is farther highly credible, that theſe aſſemblies were interrupted and 
diſperſed by the vigilance of the papal emiſſaries, that ſome of their mem- _ 
bers were apprehended and put to death, and that the reſt ſaved them- 
| ſelves by flight, All this is probable enough; but it is extremely im- 
probable, nay utterly incredible, that all the perſons, who are ſaid to 
have been preſent at theſe aſſemblies were really ſo. And I therefore 
adopt willingly the opinion of thoſe who affirm, that many perſons, 
who, in after- times, diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the multitude, by 
oppoſing the doctrine of Jriniq in Unity, were conſidered as members of 
the Venetian ſociety, by ignorant writers, who looked upon that ſocicty 
as the ſource and nurſery of the whole Unitarian ſet, It is certain, for 


inſtance, that OcHix us is erroneouſly placed among the members of 


the famous ſociety now mentioned; for, not to infiſt upon this circum- 
Nance, that it is not ſufficiently clear whether he was really a Socinian 
or not, it appears undeniably, from the Annales Capucinorum of Bo- 
_.VERIVS, as well as from other unqueſtionable teſtimonies, that he 

 lefr Italy ſo early as the year 1543, and went from thence to Geneva. 
See a ſingular book, entitled, La Guerre Seraphique, ou Þ Hiſtoire des 
perils, qua courus la Barbe da Capucbins, livr, iii. p. 191. 216.— 
What I have ſaid of OCHINUs may be confidently affirmed with 
reſpect to LELIVS SOCINUS, who, though reported to have been 
at the head of the ſociety now under conſideration, was certainly 
never preſent at any of its meetings. For how can we ſuppoſe that a 
young man, only one and twenty years old, would leave the place of 
his nativity, repair to Venice or Vicenza, and that without any other 
: vow. on. the Pry 9 diſputing. freely. on certain 2 * 
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VIII. While, therefore, we reject this inaccurate ac- CENT, 


count of the matter under conſideration, | it is incumbent Xv1. 

SECT.. III. 
reien e ? Or how could it happen, that a yourh of ſuch unexperien- P ART II. 
ced years ſhould acquire ſuch a high degree of influence and authority, TT 
as to obtain the firſt rank, and the principal direction, in an aſſembly The real 
compoſed of ſo many eminentiy Jearned and ingenious men ? Beſides, origin of 
from the Life of LELIUs, which is ſtill extant, and from other teſti- Socinianiſm 
monies of good authority, it is eaſy to ſhew, that it was the deſire of 


- improvement, and the hope of being aided, in his inquiries after truth, 
by the converſation of learned men in foreign nations, that induced him 


to leave Italy, and not the apprehenſion of perſccution and death, as 


ſome have imagined, It is alſo certain, that he returned into his na- 
tive country afterwards, and, in the year r551, remained ſome time at 


Sienna, while his father lived at Bo/ogna. See his letter to BULLINGER, 
in the Muſeum Helveticum, tom. v. p. 489. Now ſurely it cannot 
eaſily be imagined, that a man in his ſenſes would return to a country 
from whence, but a few years before, he had been obliged to fly, in 
order to avoid the terrors of a barbarous Bren at and a violent. 
death, : 


But, waving this aveſlion for a moment, let us ppl all the ac- 


counts, we have from the Socinians, concerning this famous aſſembly 


of Venice and Vicenxa, and the members of which it was compoſed, to 
be true and exact; yet it remains to be proved, that the Socinian 


ſyſtem of doctrine was invented and drawn up in that aſſembly. This 
the Socinian writers maintain; and this, as the caſe appears to me, 


may be ſafely denied. For the Socinian doctrine is undoubtedly of 
much later date than this aſſembly; it alſo paſſed through different 


hands, and was, during many years, reviewed and corrected, by men 
of learning and genius, and thus underwent various changes and im- 


provements before it was formed into a regular, permanent, and con- 


nected ſyſtem, To be convinced of this, it will be ſufficient to caſt an 


eye upon the opinions, doctrines, and reaſonings, of ſeveral of the 
members of the famous ſociety, ſo often mentioned; which vary in 
ſuch a ſtriking manner, as ſhew manifeſtly that this ſociety had no fixed 


' views, nor had ever agreed upon any confiſtent form of doctrine. We 


learn moreover, from many circumſtances in the life and tranſaQions _ 
of LELIUS SOCINUS, that this man had not, when he left Ta, laid 


the plan of a regular ſyſtem of religion; and it is well known, that, 
for many years afterwards, his time was ſpent in doubting, inquiring, 


and diſputing ; and that his ideas of religious matters were extremely 


fluctuating and unſettled, So that it ſeems probable to me, that the 
man died in this ſtate of heſitation and uncertainty, before he had re- 
duced his notions to any conſiſtent form. As to GRIBALDI and Al. 
CLAT, who have been already mentioned, it is manifeſt, that they in- 
clined towards the Arian ſyſtem, and did not entertain ſuch low ideas 
of the perſon and dignity of JESUS CHRIST, as thoſe that are adopted 
among the Socinians, From all this it appears abundantly evident, 


hat theſe Italian Reformers, if their famous ſociety ever exiſted in rea- 


Wi, * Is ſuch a ſuppoſition really ſo ab ard? Is not a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, or 


even an uncommon degree of zeal adequaſe to the progugtion of ſuch an effect? 
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CENT. upon u us to ſubſtitute a better in its place ; and, indeed, the 


XVI. origin and progreſs of the Socinian doctrine ſeem eaſy to 


Sect III. 
PARTI: 


be traced out by ſuch as are acquainted with the hiſtory of -- 
the church during this century. There were certain ſects 


and doctors, againſt whom the zeal, vigilance, and ſeverity 


of Catholics, Lutherans, and Calviniſts, were united, and, 


in oppoling whole ſettlement and progreſs, theſe three 


communions, forgetting their diſſenſions, joined their _ 


vigorous counſels and endeavours. The objects of thei 


common averſion, were the Anabaptiſts, and thoſe who 


denied the Divinity of CHRIST, and a Trinity of Perſons. 
in the Godhead. To avoid the unhappy conſequences of 
ſuch a formidable oppoſition, great numbers of both claſſes 


retired into Poland, from this perſuaſion, that in a country 


whoſe inhabitants were paſſionately fond of freedom, 


religious liberty could not fail to find a refuge. However, 
on their firſt arrival, they proceeded with circumſpection 


and prudence, arid explained their ſentiments with much 


_ caution and a certain mixture of diſguiſe, not knowing 
ſurely what might happen, nor how far their opinions 
would be treated with indulgence. Thus they lived in 


peace and quiet during ſeveral years, mixed with the _ 
| Lutherans and Calviniſts, who had already obtained a 


| ſolid ſettlement in Poland, and who admitted them into 


their communion, and even into the aſſemblies where their 
public deliberations were held. They were not, however, 


long ſatisfied with this ſtate of conſtraint, notwithſtanding 


the privileges with which it was attended ; but, having 
infinuated themſelves into the friendſhip of ſeveral noble 
and opulent families, they began to act with more ſpirit, 


and even to declare, in an open manner, their oppoſition to 
certain doctrines that were generally received among 
Chriſtians, Hence aroſe violent conteſts between thein 


and the Swiſs, or Reformed churches, with which they had 


1 been principally connected, _ Thele diſſenſions drew the 


ity (which I admit herd as a bee W rather 1 as a 


fact ſufficiently atteſted) were diſperſed and obliged to ſeek their ſafety 


in a voluntary exile, before they had agreed about any regular ſyſtem of 
religious doctrine. So that this account of the origin of Socinianiſm 1s 


rather imaginary than real, though it has been inconſiderately adopted 


by many writers. FuksLix has alleged odd oe againſt it 
in his German work, entitled, A eee, tom. ili. 
. 327. | 75 | 


attention | 
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attention of the government, and occaſioned, in the year x N T. 


1565, a reſolution of the diet of Petrilot, ordering the XVI. 
innovators to ſeparate themſelves from the churches already Pen i. 
mentioned, and to form a diſtinct congregation or ſect IJ. 


Theſe founders of theSocinian church were commonly call- 
ed Pinczovians, from the town in which the heads of their 
ſect reſided. Hitherto, indeed, they had not carried matters 
ſo far as they did afterwards; for they profeſſed chiefly the 

Arian doctrine concerning the divine nature, maintaining 
that the Son and the Holy Ghoft were two diſtinct natures, 

: begotten by God the Father, and ſubordinate to him [o]. 


IX. The Unitarians, being thus ſeparated from the The pro- 


other religious ſocieties in Poland, had many difficulties Sreſs of So. 
to encounter, both of an internal and external kind. aniſm. 
1 From Wi Y 
proſpect arifing from the united efforts of Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Calviniſts, to cruſh their infant ſect. From 

- Within, they dreaded the effects of inteſtine diſcord, which 


ithout, they were threatened with a formidable 


TY portended the ruin of their community before it could 
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arrive at any meaſure of ſtability or conſiſtence. This 


latter apprehenſion was too well grounded; for, as yet, 


they had agreed upon no regular ſyſtem of principles, 


which might ſerve as a centre and bond of union. Some 

of them choſe to perſevere in the doctrine of the Arians, 
and to proceed no further; and theſe were called Farnovi- 
ans [ pl. Others, n more ſaventurous, went much . 


1 Luv, Hiſtoire 4 Sorinianiſme, part I. Y vi. te.” p. . — 
STOIN11 Epitome Originis Unitariorum in Polonia, apud SANDIUM, p. „ 


GEORG. SCHOMANNI Teftamentum, apud eundem, p. 194. AN DR. 


WissOWATIUS de Separatione Unitar. a Reformatis, ibid. p. 211, 212. 


 —LuUBIENIECHUS, Hiftor, Reformat, Polonice, lib. ii. —— vi. p. 2117 
| Cap viii. p. 144. lib, iii. cap. i. p. 158. | 


[] This will appear abundantly evident to all uch as confolt with 5 


a proper degree of attention, the writers mentioned in the preceding 5 
note. It is unqueſtionably certain, that all thoſe, who then called 
_ themſelves Unitarian Brethren, did not entertain the ſame ſentiments con- 
ceſrning the Divine Nature. Some of the moſt eminent doors of that 
ſect adopted the notions relating to the perſon and dignity of CHRIST, 
that were, in after- times, peculiar to the Socinians ; the greateſt part of 
them, however, embraced the Arian ſyſtem, and affirmed, that our _ 
_ bleſſed Saviour was created before the formation of the world, by Ged 
_ the Father, to whom he was much Aalerigt, nevertheleſs, in dignity and 5 


perlection. | 
l] Fora more particular account of the e Farrevians, ſee $ nil. 
"of this * | | 
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lengths, and attributed to ChHRISH almoſt no other rank or 


dignity than thoſe of a divine meſſenger, and of a true 


prophet. A third claſs, diſtinguiſhed by the denomination 
of Budneians [q], went {till further: declaring that IR sus 


 CnrtsT was born in an ordinary way, according to the 


general Jaw of nature, and that, conſequently, he was no 
proper object of divine worſhip or adoration [7]. There 
were alſo among theſe people ſeveral fanatics, who were 
deſirous of introducing into the ſociety the diſcipline of 
the enthuſiaſtic Anabaptiſts; ſuch as a community of goods, 


an equality of ranks, and other abſurdities of the ſame 
nature [s]. Such were the diſagreeable and perilous cir- 


cumſtances in which the Unitarians were placed, during 
the infancy of their ſect, and which, no doubt, rendered 


their ſituation extremely critical and perplexing. But the) 
were happily extricated out of theſe difficulties by the 


dexterity and reſolution of certain of their doctors, whole 

efforts were crowned with ſingular ſucceſs, on account of 
the credit and influence they had obtained in Poland. 
"Theſe Unitarian doctors ſuppreſſed, in a little time, the 


factions that threatened the ruin of their community, 


_ erected flouriſhing congregations at Cracow, Lublin, Pinc. 
29%, Luck, S [t] (a town belonging to the famous 
- Duprrn [0] ) and in a ſeveral other places both in Poland : 


and eminent men of the ſixteenth century, was born at Buda, in the 
year 1533; and after having ſtudied in the moſt famous univerſities, 
and travelled through almoſt all the countries of Europe, was named 
to the biſhoprick of Tinia, by the Emperor FERDINAND, and made 0 
Privy counſellor to that prince. He had, by the force of his genius 5 
and the ſtudy of the ancient orators, acquired ſuch a maſterly and ir- 


As alſo Sad pus in Simone Budnæo, p. 54. | 
[s] LUBIENIECH Hi. N form. Polen. lib. iii. cap. Xii, p. 240. 


CP [a] This DvpiT 9, whe: was certainly one of the moſt learned 


reſiſtible eloquence, that in all public deliberations he carried every 


7 thing before him. In the council, where he was ſent in the name _ 
of the emperor and of the Hungarian clergy, he ſpoke with ſuck energy 

_ againſt ſeveral abuſes of the church of Nome, and particularly 
againſt the celibacy of the clergy, that the pope, being informed 


: thereof by his legates, ſolicited the emperor to recal him. FERDINAND 


_ complied ; but, having heard Dupirn's report of what paſſed in 


| an 4 


| 5 (7) Fee the ban of this chapter. referred to in the preceding 
-_ 


[r] Vita Aut; Wi Naevarii in savpil Biblinth, an is. p. 226, _ 


| 2 (e] Mar. . was __ S§miglienſi, Ged, 1741, in 
8 vo. | | 
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and Lithuania, and obtained the privilege of printing their 


productions and thole of their brethren without moleſtation 


or reſtraint Ito]. All theſe advantages were crowned by a 
ſignal mark of liberality and munificence, they received 
from Jo. SIENTENIUS, palatine of Podolia, who gave 
them a ſettlement in the city of Racow, which he had 
| himſelf built, in the year 1569, in the diſtrict of 
_ Sendomir [x]. This extraordinary favour was peculiarly 
adapted to better the ſtate of the Unitarians, who were, 
hitherto, diſperſed far and wide in the mid{ of their ene- 
mies. And accordingly they now looked upon their 
religious eſtabliſhment as permanent and ſtable, and 


D 


preſumed ſo far upon their good fortune, as to declare 
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Nan the center of their community, where their diſtant 
and diſperſed members might unite their counſels and hol d ; 


their deliberations. 
X, When they ſaw their fairs i in i this promiſing Rows: 


tion, the firſt thing that employed the attention and zeal 
of their doctors and ſpiritual rulers was a tranſlation of the 


Bible into the Poliſh language, which was accordingly 


the biſhoprick of Cher at. He afterwards married a maid of honour cf 


the queen of Hungary, and reſigned his biſhoprick ; the emperor, how- 
ever, ſtill continued his friend and protector. The papal excommuni- | 
cation was levelled at his head, but he treated it with contempt. Tired 
of the fopperies and ſuperſtitions of the church of Name, he retired to 
| Cracow, where he embraced the proteſtant religion publicly, after 
having been for a good while its ſecret friend, It is ſaid, that ke 


ſhewed ſome inclination towards the Socinian ſyſtem, Some of his 


| friends deny this; others confeſs it, but maintain that he afterwards 


changed his ſentiments in that reſpect. He was well acquainted with 


ſeveral branches of philoſophy and the mathematics, with the ſciences 
of phyſic, hiſtory, theology, and the civil law. He was ſuch an enthu- 
 Gaſtical admirer of CiCERO, that he copied over three times, with his 
own hand, the whole works of that immortal author, He had ſome- 
thing majeſtic i in his figure, and in the air of his countenance, His life 
was regular and virtuous, his manners elegans- and eaſy, and his dens 
volence warm and extenſive. 


{w] SaxpII Bibliotheca Anti-Trin, p. 20 Ä 
N SANDIUS, loc. citat. p · 201,—LUBLESIECIVS, / eit, p. 230. 


N 3 Io the 


A ſummary 
view of the 
religion | 
they pra- 
ſeſſed, 


| publiſhed in the year 1572. They had, indeed, before 
this, a Poliſh verſion of the ſacred writings, which ey: cf 
had compoſed, jointly with the Helvetic doctors, in the 
Pear 1565, while they lived in communion with that 
BY church. But after the breach of that communion, ans ; 


1 chat famous council, be ape e of his conduct, and tewarded lin with | 
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. 270 as it did not ſeem proper to anſwer their views [ y]. After 
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CENT. the order they had received to ſeparate themſelves from the 
XVI. Reformed church, this Verſion loſt its credit among them, 


they had finiſhed their new Verſion, they drew up a ſum- 
mary of their religious wig which was publiſhed at 


Cracow, in the year 1574, under the title of Catechiſm, or | 


 Confe Non of the Unitarians [=]. The ſyſtem of regions Fa 


17¹ See 2 OY "work of Kinebü r ibn enticed, Ven den 


Peblniſchen Bibeln, p. 90. 113. 142. in which there is a further account of 


the Poliſh interpretations of the Bible compoſed by Socinian authors. 
{z] From this little performance, and indeed from it alone, we may 
learn, with certainty, the true ſtate of the Unitarian religion before 


Fausrus SOCiNU5 ; and, nevertheleſs, I don't find that it has been ſo 


much as once quoted; or Even mentioned, by any of the Socinian 


writers, by any hiſtorians who have given an account of their ſe&, nor. 


yet by any of the divines that have drawn the pen cf controverſy againſt. 


their religious ſyſtem. I am almoſt inclined to believe, that the Soci- oy 
nians (when, i in proceſs of time, they had gained ground, acquired more 
dexterity in the management of their affairs, and drawn up a new, 
ſpecious, and artful ſummary of their doArine) were prudent enovgh to - 


defire that this primitive Catechiſm ſhould diſappear, that it might not 


furniſh their adverſaries with an occaſion of accuſing them of inconſtancy _ 
in abandoning the tenets of their anceſtors, nor excite factions and 
diviſions among themſelves by inducing any of their people to complain 
that they had deviated from the ancient ſimplicity of their firſt founders. 
| Theſe reaſons, very probably, engaged the Socinian doRors to buy up 
all the copies they could find, of this original Confeſſion or Catechiſm, with _ 


a view to bury it in oblivion. It will not therefore be improper to give 
| here ſome account of the ferm and matter of this firſt Socinian Creed, 


Which contained the doctrine of that ſect before the Racovian Catechiſa | 
was compoſed. This account will throw new light upon a period | 
and branch of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory that are highly intereſting. The 
original Catechiſm, now under conſideration, which is extremely rare, 
nas the following title prefixed to it: Catechiſm or Confeſſion of Faith of the 

Congregation afſemb!ed in Poland, iz the name of Feſus Chriſt our Lord, qubs 55 
woas crucified and raiſed from the dead -DEUTER. vi. Hear, 0 Iſrael, the 


Lord our God is one God Io HN viii. 54. It is my Father ef whom ye ſay 
that be is your Gd Printed by Alexander Turobinus, born in the year of Chriſt, 


the Son of Cod, 574, in 12mo (1). We find, by a paſſage, at the end of 
the Preface, that this curious Catechiſm was printed at Cracow ; for it is 
_ Faid to have been publiſhed in that city, in the year 1574, after the birth 
brit. Now it is known that the Unitarians had, at that time, a 
Printing houſe at Cracow, which, was, ſoon after, removed to Racow 
Se Alexander Turebinu", who is ſaid to have been the printer of this little | 


| © | 1) ſhe original title runs thus : Catecheſis. et confe efſio fidei cœtus per Polo- 
2 iam congregati in nomine Feſu Chriſti, Domini noſtri, crucifixi et reſuſcitati, 5 


Deut. vi Audi, Iael, Dominus Deus nofler Deus unus et, Johannis viii. dicit 


Feſus : Quem vos dicitis veſtrum eſſe Deum, eſt pater meus. Typis Alexanart ; 


that 


Fyrobigi, annonati a Cbriſti, Ali Hel, 1 5 1 in 12 mo. 
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8 production, is mentioned by SANDIUS (in his Bibliorb. Anti-Trin. p. 52, 5 


183 


that is contained in this Catechiſm, is remarkable for its e N . 
timplicity, and is neither loaded with ſeholaſtic terms nor 


XVI. 


er. HH, 


PART, 


under the denomination of TUROBINCZYCK, which he undoubtedly. 
derived from Jurobin, a town in the Palatinate of Che/m, in Little or Red | 
Ruſſia, which was the place of his nativity, The author of this Cate- 


chiſm was the famous GEORGE SCHOMAX, as has been evidently proved 


from a piece, entitled. Schomanui Toframentum (2); and other circum- 


ſtances, by Jo. ADaM MYULLERUS, in his Diſſertation De Umnitariorum 
Catecheſs et Con one emmium (2) The Preface, which is compoſed in the 


name of rhe whole Congregation, begins with the following ſalutation: 


To all thoje who thirſt after eternal ſalvation, the LITTLE and AFFLICTED | 
FLOCK in Poland, which is baptized in the name of 7eſus of Nazareth, ſendeth 
greeting; praying meft earneſtly that grace and peace may be ſhed upon them by 

the one ſupreme God and Father, through his any begotten Son, ou Lord, Jeſus 


Chr fi who was crucified (4) After this general ſalutation the Prefacers 


give an account of the reaſons that engaged them to compoſe and pub- | 


liſh this Confeſſion. The principal of theſe reaſons was, the reproaches 


and aſperſions that were caſt upon the Arabapriſis, in ſeveral places; 


from which we learn that, at this time, the denomination of Anabaptiſts 
was given to thoſe, who, in after times, were called Socinians. The 


ſuaded, that the deſigns of the Congregation are pious and upright, to 


In the beginning of the Catechiſm itſelf, the whole doctrine of Chriſtia- 


weakneſs, that its doctors were, by no means, diſtinguiſhed by the 


reſt of this Pr face is employed in beſeeching the reader to be firmly per- | 


read with attention, that he may judge with diſcernment, and, abandon- 
ing the doctrine f Babylon and the conduct and converſation of Sodom, to take 
refuge in the ark of Noah, i. e. among the Unitarian Brethren, | 


nity is reduced to ſix points. The firſt relates to the Nature of God, and 
his Son Feſus Chriſt ; the ſecond to Juſtificatian; the third to Diſcipline 5 
the fourth to ” rayer 3 the fifth to Baptiſm ; and the ſixth to the Lord's . 
fer. Theſe fix points are explained at length, in the following manner: 
Each point is defined and unfolded, in general terms, in one queſtion and 
anſwer, and is afterwards ſubdivided into its ſeveral] branches in various 
queſtions and anſwers, in which its different parts are illuſtrated, and 
confirmed by texts of Scripture, From this it appears, at firſt ſight, 
that the primitive ſtats of Socinianiſm was a ſtate of real infancy and _ 


depth or accuracy of their theological knowledge, and that they inſtructed 


| Welt flock ina ſu . manner, by siving them on] y ſome vAges — 


6) This 7, fene 1s publiſhed by Saxprvs, ; in ; his Bibliothees Anti-Trin, 5 


p. . 


| 3) The Diſſertation of Mor.1.zRus is to be found i; ina elles of pieces = 
= publiſhed by BaRTHOLOME&Us under the following title :  Fortgejezten | 
; nutzlichen Ammerckungen won allerband Materien, part xxi, p. 758. | 


(4) Ommbus Jalutem æter nam ſitientibus, gratiam ac pacem ab uno 3th ab imo | 


in nomine Juſdem Jeſu cok od Nazareni CG : 


8 Dec patre, per unigenitum eius filium, Dominum noſtrum, Feſum Cbriſtum cruci- 
| fixum, ex animo precatur COETUS EXIGUUS ET reren Poloniam, | 


N 4: 8 | ſubtile 
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ſubtile diſcuſſions ; but it, nevertheleſs, breathes, f in ſeveral 
places, the ſpirit of Socinianifm, and that even in thoſe 


of e do&rines and precepts of . In their definition 


of the Nature of God, with which this Catechiſm begins, the authors diſ- 


cover immediately their ſentiments concerning JEsUs CHRIST, by 


declaring that he, together with all other things, is ſubjeF to the ſupreme | 
Creator of the univerſe, It may alſo he obſerved, as a proof of the 1g- 


norance or negligence of theſe authors, that, in illoſtrating the nature 


and perfections of the Deity, they make not the leaſt mention of his 
infinity, his ommniſeicuce, his immenſity, his eternity, his cmmipotence, his emni- 
preſence, his ſpirituality, nor of thoſe other perfections of the divine nature 
that ſurpaſs he comprehenſion of finite minds, Inſtead of this, they 
charaQerize the Supieme Being only by his Wiſdew, his immortality, his 


geordnet, and unbounded diminion and empire over the creatures, By = 


this it weuld ſeem, that, even in this early period of Socinianiſm, the 
rulers of that fect had adopted it as a maxim, that nothing 7ncompreben- 
fible or myſtericus was to be admitted into their religious ſyſtem, —Their 
erroneous. notion concerning JesUs CHRIST is expreſſed in the follow. 
ing terms: Our mediator before the throne of God is a man, . who wvas formerly 
promijed to our fathers by the 75 * cts, and in theſe latter days was born of the 


ſeed F David, and whom Ged, the Father, has made Lord and Chriſt, that is, 


the mt perſect prophet, the meſt he!y prief, ard the moſt triumphant king, Ly 


vhom he created the NEW avorid ( (J) by evhom he has ſent peace upon earth, 


reſtored all things and reconciled them to himſelf, and by whom alſo be has beftiwe * DES 


eternal life pon bis eleft ; to the end that, after the Jupreme God, - 2ve ſpou'd 8 


believe in hin, adore a inwoke him, hear bis vice, imitate his example, and 


find, in bini, ret to our ſculs (6), It is here worthy of note, that, al- 
77 though they call CHRIST a moſt bely prisſt, and juſtify this title by cita- 
tions from Scripture, yet they no where explain the nature of that priefl= 
Lid, which they attribute to him. With reſpect to the Holy Ghoſt, they 
plainly deny his peing a di vine perſon, 2 and repreſent him as nothing more 


than a divine quality, or virtue, as appears from the following paſſage: 


| The Holy Ghoſt is the energy er perfection of Ged, ⁊vboſe fulneſs God the Father be- 


Feed hen his only begetten San, our Lord, that ve, becoming his adopted children, 
5 e receive of bis June (7) —They exproſs their ſentiments concerning | 


(5) This expreſſion i is remarkable; : "fog theſe doctore maintained, that heſe 
8 of Scripture, which repreſent the world as formed by Chriſt, do 
notrelate to the viſible world, but to the reſtoration of mankind to virtue and 0 
happineſs by the Son of Cod. They invented this Interpretation to prevert 
cheir being obliged to acknowledge the Avine glory and. creating ue: by -- 


_ Chritt, 


(6) F ſe . mains * . Deum, patridus oli a prophetas promi ſur, 1 


et ultimis tandem temporibus ex Dawidis ſemine natus, quem Deus pater fecit 


Dominum et Chr iſfeum, hoc eft, per fectiſſimum prophetam, ſanctiſſimum acer dblem, 8 


iuwicliſſimum regem, ter quem mu rdum creawit, omnia reflauravit, ſecum reconcili- 
ait, paificavit, et vitam. æternam electis ſuis donavit : ut in illum, peſt Deum 
| auler credamus, illum adorcmus, invecemus, audiamius, pou modul 2 | 


"UNE eng? 2, Deu. 118 alto, at ex ix Ju pignitgaine nos 1 acc iperemus. _ 


(nt amur, et, in iilo, requiem animabus roftris 1 in veniamusn. . 
(7) Spirits ſantrus t eft wirtus Dei, cafus Planie den dedit Dezs pater lia ſux 


parts 


Cuar. IV. The Hirsi of the ST Ls: 


parts of it which its authors look upon as moſt important 


and fundamental. Yor: will this 3 e to 


Tiftifcation in the etiſeing terms: Tafificatio conſiſts in the. rem 72 on of all 


eur paſt ſins, through the mere grace and mercy of Ged, in and by our Lord 


Jeſus Chriſt, without our merits and works, and in conſequence of a lively faith, 


as alſo in the certain hope of life eternal, and the true and unfeigned amendment 


Inaccurate definition Ju/fifcation comprehends in it amendment and obe- 
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SECT, III. 


Paar H. 


| Y: our Tives and converſations, through the aſſiſtance of the divine firit, to tbe 
lory of Ged the Father, and the ed fication of our neighbours (8). As by this 


dience, ſo in the explication of this point our authors break in upon the 


tollowing one which relates to Dijeipline, and lay down a ſhort ſummary 
of moral doctrine, which is contained in a few precepts, and expreſſed, 
for the moſt part, in the language of ſcripture. There is this peculiarity _ 
in their moral injunctions, that they prohibit the rakirg' of oaths and 


the repelling of injuries, As to what regards Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, they 


define it thus: Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline conſiſte in calling frequent'y to the remeni- 


Trance of every individual, the duties that are incumbent upon them, in admoniſÞ< 
ing, firſt privately, and afterwards, if this be mncffectual, in a pubic manner 


before the whole congregation, fu ch as bave ſinned cpen!y againſ; God, or offended 


their neighbour, and, lafily, in excluding from the communion of the church the 


obſlinate and impenitent, that, being thus covered with ſhame, they may be led to 
repentance, or, if they remain unconverted, may be damned eternally (o). By 


their further explication of the point relating to Eccleſi zaftical Diſcipline, f 
we ſee how imperfect and incomplete their notions of that matter were. 
For they treat, in the firſt place, concerning the government of the 


church and its miniſters, whom they divide into biſhops, deacons, elders, 


and widows, After this, they enumerate, at length, the duties of huſ- 
bands and wives, old and young, parents and children, maſters ang 
ſervants, citizens and magiſtrates, poor and rich, and conclude with 
what relates to the admoniſhing of offenders, and their excluſion from 
the communion of the church, in caſe of obſtinate impenitence, Their 
ſentiments concerning Prayer are, generally ſpeaking, ſound and rational. 
But in their notion of Baptiſm they differ from other Chriſtian churches _ 
in this, that they make it to conſiſt in immerſion or dipping, and emerſion 
or riſing again out of the water, and maintain that it ought not to be 
_ adminiſtered to any, but adult perſons. Baptiſm, ſay they, is the immer- 
Fim into evater, and the emerſion of one who believes in the Goſpel and is truly 
_ 7 8 . in 706: name V. TR) wok and Holy Ps. or in the name > 


(8) Ju ifratlo of 6 ex mera gratia, per „Dee 8 Jef Chr; gun, 3 | 


operibus et meritis noſiris, omnium preteritcrum feccatorum noſirorum in viva fide 


proximorume noſtrorum. 


remiſſio, vitæ que æternæ indubitata expectatio, et auxilio ſpiritus Dei wite noſtre 
nasa. ſimulata, ſed vera correctio, 4d ee Dei Parris ue et 0 en 


(9) Diſciplina eceleſiaſtica ef Hei 1 ff 19 ulorum frequens commemoratio et peccan- 5 


thoſs 


tium contra Deum wel proximum primum privata, deinde etiam publica, coram tolo 
ctu, commonefactio, denigue pertiracium a communione ſanctorum alienatio, 1 
5 Padore I eee aut, þ 14 polinty ter nam damnentury | 
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The HisToRY of the SOCINIANS, 


c E N T. thoſe who conſider, that the papers of Lz=L1vs SOCINUS, 


XVI. 


sxcr. UI. the hands of many; and that, by the peruſal of them, the 


which he undoubtedly left behind him in Poland, were in 


PART I. Arians, who had formerly the upper hand in the community 


of the Unitarians, were engaged to change their ſentiments 
e We nature and mediation of CHRIST Tu 1 


of Jeſus Chrif Mew by aubich 4 aft the ke. 3 publicly . 


ledgeth, that be is cleanſed from all his fins, through the mercy of God the Father, 


by the blood of Clrift, and the operation of the Holy Spirit; to the end that, being 
| ingrafted i into the body of Chrift, he may mor. ify the old Adam, and be transformed 


into the image of the new and beavenly Adam, in the firm aſſurance of eternal 


_ ife after the reſurrection (TO), The laſt point handled in this performance 


is the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, of which the authors give an ex- 


plication, that will be readily adopted by thoſe who embrace the doctrine 
of ZUINGLE on that head, At the end of this curious Catechiſm there 
is a piece, entitled, Oeconomia Chriſtiana ſen Poſtoratus Domeſticus, which 


contains a ſhort instruction to heads of families, ſnewing them how they 
ought to proceed in order to maintain and increaſe, in their houſes, a 


ſpirit of piety, in which alſo their devotion is aſſiſted by forms of 
prayer, compoſed for morning, evening, and other occaſions. 


The copy of this Catechiſm, which is now before ma, was given, in 


_ the year 1680, by MARTIN CEELMIUS, one of the moi eminent and 
zealous Socinian doctors, to Mr, CHRISTOPHER HEI MEER, as 
| appears by a long inſcription, written by the donor, at the end of the 
book. In this inſcription CHELM1:s promites iis friend other produc- _ 
tions of the ſame kind, provided he receives the er Nr d, one kindly, and 
concludes with theſe words of St. PAUL; : God — choſen the went War; | 
; of the world to confound the ſtrong, _ | 
a] This appears evidently from the falllov wing 1 paſſage in 8c. o 6 
8 (publiſhed by Sa N Di, in his Billiotbz. Vrin p 194, 
#95. Sub id fere tempus (A, 1:66.) ex Rhapſediis 4. 1 vocint Hrs i D 
 fratres didicerunt, Dei filium non eſſe fecundam Trimtatis perfonam, patri cotſſen= 
tialem et coo qualem, ſed hominem Jeſum Chriſtum, ex Spiritu San&o conceptum, 
ex Virgine Maria natum, crucifixum, «t reſuſcitatum : a quibus nos commoniti, 
ſacras literas perſcrutari, per ſuaſi fumus, Theſe words ſhew plainly, 
that the Unitarians, or Pincactiant, as they were fometimes called, had, 
before their ſeparation from che Reformed church in the year 1 565, be- RY 
lieved in a Trinity of ſome kind or other; and had not gone fo far as 
totally to diveſt JEsus CitRI5T of his divinity. SCHOMAY, now cited, 
Vas a goftor of Stent r in this ſex, and he tells vs himſelf, 


170 Benne eſa 1 Evangeli 8 0 0 er penitentiam agentis i in nomine ” 

; ” Parris, et F ith, et Spiritus Sancti, wel in nomine Feſu Chriſt, in aquam immerſio 3 
et emerſio, que publice profitetur, je gratia Dei Pairis , in ſanguine Chriſti, opera 
. Spiritus Sancti, ab omiibus peccatis Pablatuz: H, ut, in corpus Chriſti ' inſertus, 
mortificet veterem Adamum et transformetur in Adamum illum cafes, _ . 5 
5 Paſt eee, eee, W vitam eternam, | | 


is 


7 8 4 . 32 . 4 3 5 - " 2 4 rr Ac * unte Ole: EIN 1 ? 8 ren AD 
for . : . 8 0 4 n . 3 0 . RE Id 
* * 8 r 2 A . r * * 9 2512 + Ys rr * e 8 5 . > Fi 
2564? 7 22 r YRS: 1 - * 4 . n N 2 ro tc 3 1 85 Rant, 7-24 8 HR 0 Y 1 1 Is 4 . 
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is true, indeed, that the denomination of Sochnion was not CENT. 


as yet known, Thoſe who were afterwards diſtinguiſhed XVI 
by this title, paſſed in Poland, at the time of which we Sec. II. 


now ſpeak, under the name of Anabaptiſts, becauſe they PART II. 


admitted to baptiſm adult perſons only, and alſo re baptized 
- thoſe that joined them from other Chriftian churches [b}. 


XI. The dexterity and perſeverance of FAUSTUS The pro- 


Pe $ocmvs gave a new face to the ſect of the Unitarians, of ceedings of | 
which he became the zealous and induſtrious patron, He Fauſtus So. 
was a man of true genius, but of little learning; firm in us. 
his purpoſes, and ſteddy in his meaſures, much Inferior in 
knowledge to his uncle LzL1vs, while he ſurpaſſed him 


greatly in courage and reſolution,” This eminent ſectary, 


after having wandered through ſeveral countries of Europe, 
ſettled, in the year 1579, among the Unitarians in Poland, 
and at his arrival there ſuffered n many vexations and much 
oppoſition from a conſiderable number of perſons, who 
looked upon ſome of his tenets as highly erroneous. And 
indeed it is evident, that the religious ſyſtem of FAusrus 
Socixus, which he is ſaid to have drawn from the papers 
of his uncle LxLIUs, was much leſs remarkable for ies 
ſimplicity than that of the Unitarians. He triumphed, 
| however, at laſt, over all the difficulties that had been laid Fe 
in his way, by the power of his eloquence, the ſpirit and 
| addreſs that reigned in his compoſitions, the elegance and 


gentleneſs of his manners, the favour and protection of... 


the nobility, which he had acquired by his happy talents 


and Rn Mans and alſo 05. fome lucky! bits of fortune 


5; a at thy diet of Patte, in . year 1 ro he defended the 0 . | 
Sad the Father againſt the Reformed, who maintained tbe exiſtence” of a - 
k breefold Deity. We learn nevertheleſs from himſelf, that it was not till 

the year 1566, that a peruſal of the papers of LzL1Us SOCINUS had 
engaged him to change his ſentiments, and to deny the divine perſonality of 
Chriſt. What then are we to conclude from hence? The concluſion is 


9 plainly this: that, before the year laſt mentioned, he and his 1 Incropian._- | 
| : flock, were not Socinians, but Arians only. | 


[5] This the Unitarians acknowledge, in the Preface of their Catechiſm, 


9 as we have obſerved above; and it is confirmed by the writer of the 


Epiſſola de Vita Andr. Wiſewatii, which is ſubjoined to the Bibliotbeca 


5 Anti- Tin. of Sax Dbius. This writer tells us, that his ſe& were diſtin- : 
'  Euiſhed by the denominations of Anabaptiſts and Arians; but that all 


other Chriſtian communities and individuals in Poland were promifcuouſly 


wollen nn, from the word Ges, which e Baptiſm, 
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CENT. that favoured his enterprizes. By ſeizing the occaſions 


XVI. when it was prudent to yield, and improving the moments 


— I. that demanded bold reſiſtance and firm reſolution, he 


— ſtemmed dexterouſly and courageouſlly the torrent of oppo- 
tion, and beheld the Unitarians ſubmitting to his doc- 
trine, which they had before treated with indignation and 
contempt. They, in effect, laid aſide all feuds and con- 
troverſies, and formed themſelves into one community 7 
under his ſuperintendency and direction [e]. 2 


The vide XII. Thus did Socinus introduce a conſiderable chanze 


rianreligion into the ancient Unitarian ſyſtem, which, before his time, 
was ill digeſted, ill expreſſed, and chargeable i in many places 
with ambiguity and incoherence. He diſguiſed its incon- 
ſiſtencies, gave it an air of connexion, method, and ele- 

cance, and defended it with much more dexterity and art, 
than had ever been diſcovered * its former en [4]: 


T4 Ser Bart 8 Diatimary, at FA ardicle socnus, Wor 4 p. 274. 
—SANDII Billioth, Anti-Trin. p. 64.— SAM. PRZYPCOPII Vita Socini, 
which is prefixed to the works of SOCINUS.—LAMY, Hiſtoire du Sccini- 
Po one; part I. ch. xxiv, p. 101. part II. ch. xxil, p. 375, &c. 

14] Hence it appears, that the modern Unitarians ate very properly _ 

| called Secinians, For certainly the formation and eſtabliſhment of that 
ect were entirely owing to the labours of LzLtus and FAusrus S0- 
ixus. The former, indeed, who was naturally timorous and irrefo- 
Jute, died at Zurich, in the year 1562, in the communion of the 
reformed church, and ſeemed unwilling to expoſe himſelf to danger, or to 
facrifice his repoſe, by founding a new ſect, that is, by appearing pro- 
ſeſſedly and openly in this enterprize. Befides, many circumſtances 
cConcur to render it highly probable, that he did not finiſſi the religious | 
ſyſtem of which he had formed the plan, but died, on the contrary, ina 


tate of uncertainty and doubt with reſpect to ſeveral points of no ſmall _ 


importance. But, notwithſtanding all this, he contributed much to the. 
_ inſtitution of the ſet now under conſideration. For he collected the 
materials, that FAUSTUS afterwards digeſted and employed with ſuch 

_ "dexterity and ſucceſs, He ſecretly and imperceptibly excited doubts 
and ſcruples in the minds of many, concerning ſeveral doctrines gene- 
rally received among Chriſtians; and, by ſeveral arguments againſt the 

_ divinity of Chriſt, which he left behind him committed to writing, he _ 
lo far ſeduced, even after his death, the Arians in Poland, that they em- 
braced the communion and ſentiments of thoſe, who looked upon 
Cklsr as a mere man, created immediately, like ADAM, by God him- 
eli. What LLIVUs had thus begun, FAUSTUS carried on with vigour 
and finiſhed with ſucceſs. It is indeed difficult, nay ſcarcely poſſible, 
to determine preciſely, what materials he received from his uncle, and 
What tenets he added, himſelf; that he added ſeveral is plain enough. 
This aiBcolty ariſes Tom hence, that there are few writings of | 
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and, all of a ſudden, aroſe to a high degree of credit and 

. influence. Its number was augmented by proſelytes of all 
ranks and orders. Of theſe ſome were diſtinguiſhed by 
their nobility, others by their opulence, others by their 
addreſs, and many by their learning and eloquence. All 


luſtre, and to advance the intereſts, of this riſing communi= 
ty, and to ſupport it againſt the multitude of Fadyerſi ries, 
which its remarkable proſperity and ſucceſs had raiſed up 
againſt it from all quarters; the rich maintained it by their 
liberality, the powerful by their patronage and protection, 
and the learned by their writings. But now the ſyftem of 
the Unitarians, being thus changed and new modelled, 
required a new confeſſion of faith, to make known its 
principles, and give a clear and full account of its 
preſent ſtate. The ancient Catechiſm, which was no more 
| than a rude and incoherent ſketch, was therefore laid aſide, 
and a new form of doctrine was drawn up by Socxus 


by others, and revifed by all the Socinian doctors of any 
note; and, having thus acquired a competent degree of 
accuracy and perfection, was publiſhed under the title of 
the Catechiſm of Racow, and is ſtill confidered as the 
Con feſſion of Faith of the whole ſet, An unexpected 
circumſtance crowned all the fortunate events that had 
happened to this fect, and ſeemed to leave them nothing 
further to deſire, and this was the zealous protection K 
JAcokus A SIE NNO, to whom Race to belonged. . 
new patron, ſeparating himſelf from the Reformed church, . 
in the year 10, embraced the doctrine and communion 
of the Socinians, and, about two years after, erected in his 
1 5 own. . which he declared their . a public 


1 8 Lælius extant, 1 of thoſe that © ns his name, 1 „ 
belong to other authors, We learn, however, from Fausrus him- 
ſelf, that the doctrine he propagated, with reſpect to the perſen of 


CHRIST, was, at leaſt the & catelt poly, of Ne broached IF. his uncle 
| Laws, | | | 
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And, accordingly; the affairs of the Unitarians put on a new CE NT. 
TE face. Under the auſpicious protection of ſuch a ſpirited XVI. 
and infinuating chief, the little flock, that had been hitherto en 


PART II. 
deſtitute of ſtrength, reſofution, and courage, grew apace, ,__ 


theſe contributed, in one way or another, to increafe the 


himſelf. This form was corrected by ſome, augmented 


- hack, 
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CE NT, ſchool, deſigned as a ſeminary for their church, to form its 


XVI. mia and paſtors [el. 
SECT,” XIII. From Poland, the doctrine of Socixus made i its 


Socinianiſm 


in Tranſy. time ſovereign of the country, had invited to his court, in 
dane and Order to the reſtoration of his health, BLANDRATA was 
| Hungary, A man of uncommon addreſs, had a deep knowledge of 
maen and things, and was particularly acquainted with the 
manners, tranſactions, and intrigues of courts. He had 
brought with him a Socinian miniſter, whoſe name was 
Francis Da vip, who ſeconded his efforts with ſuch 
_ zeal, that by their united ſolicitations and labours, they 
engaged the prince and the greateſt part of the nobility in 


their cauſe, infected almoſt the whole province with their 
errors, and obtained for the miniſters and members of their 


communion the privilege of profeſſing and propagating 


their doctrines in a public manner. The Batori, indeed, 


who were afterwards choſen dukes of Tranſylvania, were, 
by no means, prejudiced in favour of the Socinians; but 


that ſect was grown ſo powerful by its numbers and its 


influence, that they could not, in prudence, attempt to 
ſuppreſs it UV J. Such alſo was the caſe with the ſucceſſors 
of the Batori; they deſired ardently to extirpate this 
ſociety; but never could bring this deſire into execution; 
ſo that to this very day the Socinians profeſs their religion 
publicly in this province, and, indeed, in it alone; and, 
relying on the protection of the laws and the faith of - 
certain treaties that have been made with them, have their 
churches and ſeminaries of learning, and hold their eccle- 
 fiaſtical and religious aſſemblies, though expoſed to per- 
= OE: 1 and Wan from ad ee of er 5 


hs 14 See WISSOWATII me de 1 biene 4 — : 
5 14. —LUBIENIECIUS, Hiſtor. Reformator. Folan. lib. ii. 6. xi. 


8 P. 240. . 


/] Se Sanpn Bibloth. Anti-Trinit, p. 28. & 5 3 DEBRE- 
2ENI Hiſtoria Eccleſiæ Reformate in Hungaria, p. 147. — MART, SCHMEI- 
2ELII De Statu Eccleſ. Lutberanæ in Tranſylvania, p. 55.—LaMY, Hiſt, 
du Socinianiſme, part I. ch. xiii. p. ine WN ys cafe Moni, f 


vol. ii. lib. vi. ap. vii, p. 8 | 


by „„ adverſaries, 


way into Tranſylvania in the year 1563, and that, princi- 
The propa- Pally, by the credit and influence of GRORCE BLanD= _ 
gation of RATA, a celebrated phyſician, whom SiS MUND, at that 


. NE AS op HOWS - — 


*. 
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adverſaries [2]. About the ſame time the Socinians en- CENT, 


deavoured to form ſettlements in Hungary [Y] and _— XVI. 
[7]; but theſe attempts were defeated by the united and? 


zealous oppoſition both of the Roman catholic and Re- 


formed churches. 


XIV. No ſooner had che Socinians obtained a ſolid ad: In Hellend 
happy ſettlement at Racow, but the dictates of zeal and e 
ambition ſuggeſted to them views of a ſtill more extenſive 

nature. Encouraged by the protection of men in power, 
and the ſuffrages of men of learning and genius, they began 
to lay ſeveral plans for the enlargement of their com- 
_ munity, and meditated nothing leſs than the propagation 
of their doctrine through all the ftates of Europe. The 
flrſt ſtep they took towards the execution of this purpoſe, 
was the publication of a conſiderable number of books, of 
which ſome were deſigned to illuſtrate and defend their 
_ theological ſyſtem, and others to explain, or rather to 
_ pervert, the ſacred writings into a conformity with their 
_ peculiar tenets. Theſe books, which were compoled by 
the moſt ſubtile and artful doctors of the ſect, were printed 
at Racow, and diſperſed with the utmoſt induſtry and zeal 
through different countries [. They alſo ſent miſſionaries 
do ſeveral places, towards the concluſion of this century, 
as appears evident from authentic records, in order to 
make proſelytes and to erect new con regations. Theſe 
miſſionaries ſeemed every way qualiffed to gain credit to 
the cauſe in which they had embarked, as ſome of them 
were diſtinguiſhed by the luſtre of their birth, and others 
by the extent of their learning and the power of their 
7 eloquence z ; and 1 notwithſtanding. theſe uncommon Ps 


1 Cusrav. rene zerrurzi H 2 cine vaude ae. . 


. fo, cap. ii. p. 357+ 


(Þ] DEBREZENI Hofer Eedleſ, Refirm. in a p. 169. N 
_ [7] HERR. SPONDANI Continuat. Annal. AER ad 4, Is n. xiv, 


| p. 8 


[41 A confiderable cumber of theſe books were republiſhed together, ; 


in the year 1656, in one great collection, conſiſting of fix volumes in 
| folio, under the title of Bibliotheca Fratrum Polororum. There are, indeed, 
in this collection many pieces wanting, which were compoſed by the 
| moſt eminent leaders of the ſect; but what i is there publiſhed is, never= _ 
theleſs, ſufficient to give the attentive reader a clear idea of the doctrine 


of the Socinians, and of the nature ark their inſtitution as a religious Is 
2 | | | 


WES antages, 5 
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c E M T. advantages, they failed, almoſt every where, in their 
XVI. attempts. A ſmall congregation was founded at Dantzic, 


ys III. which ſubſiſted for ſome time in a clandeſtine manner, and 
ghd U. then gradually dwindled to nothing [I]. The firſt attempts 
to promote the cauſe of Socinianifm in Holland were made 


by a perſon whoſe name was ERASsMos Jonannis [m]. 
After him CHRISTOPHER OsToRoD, and ANDREW 
 Vortvionivs, who were the main pillars of the ſe&, uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to gain diſciples and followers i in 
that country; nor were their labours wholly unſucceſsful, 
though the zeal of the clergy and the vigilance of the 


magittrates prevented their forming any regular aſſemblies, 
and thus effectually checked their progreſs [z] and hindered 


their party from acquiring any confiderable degree of 
ſtrength and ſtability [o]. Socinianiſm did not meet with _ 


a a better reception in Britain than in Holland. It was in- 
troduced into Germany by ADAM Nxuskk, and other 


emiſſaries, who infected the Palatinate with its errors, 


having entered into a league with the Tranſylvanians at 
the critical period, when the affairs of the Unitarians in 
Poland carried a dubious and unpromiſing aſpect. But 


this pernicious league was ſoon detected, and the ſchemes 


of its authors entirely blaſted and diſconcerted ; ; upon 


which NEUSER went into Turkey, and enliſted Among the 


 Janizaries FBS 


| The main XV. Although the Sociniand profeſs to . that al | 
our Knowledge of divine inn; is derived foley from the 


eee of 
Socinianiſm 


#41 GusTay. Gros, ZELTNERI Hp. Cope are Anh., | 


p. 199. 
[m] SanD1Us, Bib. ibics Anti. Trinit, p. 87. 


— * [] BR. ax pr, in his Hiſtory of the 1 of 1 . | 
lands, tells us, that OSTOROD and VOIDIOVIUS were baniſhed, and 
that their books were condemned to be burnt publicly by the NI =. 
the common hangman. Accordingly the pile was raiſed, the execu- _ 
tioner approached, and the multitude was aſſembled, but the books did 
not appear. The magiſtrates, who were curious to peruſe their con- 


5 wn had quietly divided them among themſelves and their friends. 
[6] ZELTNERUS, Hiſt. Crypto-Sociniſmi, &c. p. 31. & 178. 


le] Bunch. GoTT. STRUVvII Eat. Eccleſ. Palat. cap. viii. & nit. Es 
p. 214. —ALTING, H. Eccleſ. Palat, in MIEG11 Menum. Palat. p. 266 5 
—337.—LA CROZE, Differtations Hiſtoriques, tom. i. p. 101, 127. 

compared with BEAN RAUPACHIUS, his Preſbyteroingia Auftrines,. 

P. 113. where there is an account en Maris, who was 


8 5 . 


Foncerned 1 in theſe troubles, 


5 
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Holy Seriptures; yet they maintain in reality, that the e E N T. 
R ſeripture is to be inveſtigated and explained by the XVI. 
| dictates of right reaſon, to which, of conſequence, they SECT. III. 
18 ( Attribute a great influence in determining the nature and? A 1 U. 
19 unfolding the various doctrines of religion. When their 
writings are peruſed with attention, they will be found to 
attribute more to reaſon, in this matter, than moſt other 
Chriſtian ſocieties. For they frequently inſinuate artfully, 
_ nay ſometimes declare plainly, that the ſacred penmen were 
guilty of ſeveral miſtakes, from a defect of memory, as 
well as a want of capacity: that they expreſſed their 
ſentiments without either perſpicuity or preciſion, and 
rendered the plaineſt things obſcure by their pompous and 
diffuſe Aſiatic ſtyle; and that it was therefore abſolutely 
1 neceſſary to employ the lamp of human reaſon, to caſt a 
4 light upon their doctrine, and to explain it in a manner 
* conformable to truth. It is eaſy to ſee what they had in 
view by maintaining propoſitions of this kind. They 
aimed at nothing leſs than the eſtabliſhment of the fol- 
lowing general rule, viz. that the hiſtory of the Jews and 
of JEsus CHRIST was indeed to be derived from the books 
of the Old and New Teftament, and that it was not lawful 
T.o entertain the leaſt doubt concerning the truth of this 
' hiſtory, and the authenticity of theſe books in general; 
but that the particular doctrines, which they contain, were, 
nevertheleſs, to be underſtood and explained in ſuch a 
manner as to render them conformable to the dictates of 
reaſon. According to this repreſentation of things, it is 
not the Holy Scripture, which declares clearly, and 
expreſsly, what we are to believe concerning the nature, 
counſels, and perfections of the Deity ; but it is human 
_ reaſon, which ſhews us the ſyſtem of religion that we 
_ ought to ſeek in, and deduce from, the divine oracles. 
XVI. This fundamental principle of Socinianiſm will The 1 
ſtill appear more dangerous and pernicious, when we con- rous copfe- 
ſider the ſenſe in which the word Reaſon was underſtood quences orf 
by this ſet, The pompous title of Right Reaſon was 2 4 ns 
| given, by the Socinians, to that meaſure of intelligence 
5 [ and difcernment, or, in other words, to that faculty or. 
; comprehending and judging, which wederive from nature. 
According to this definition, the fundamental rule of the 


Mas Socinians neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that no doctrine ought tobe 
| Vol. IV. : i 1 : acknow!edg ged 


— —— ; 


Adnd ſub- 
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CENT acknowledged as true in its nature or divine in its origin, 
XVI. all whoſe parts are not level to the comprehenſion of "the | 
SECT: II. human underſtanding, and that, whatever the Holy 
N * Scriptures teach concerning the perfections of God, his 
_ counſels and decrees, and the way of falvation, muſt be 
modified, curtailed, and filed down, in ſuch a manner, by 
the transforming power of art and argument, as to anſwer 
the extent of our limited faculties. Thoſe who adopt this 
| ſingular rule muſt, at the ſame time, grant that the number 
of religions muſt be nearly equal to that of individuals. 
For as there is a great variety in the talents and capacities 


of different perſons, ſo what will appear difficult and 


abſtruſe to one, will ſecm evident and clear to another; and 
thus the more diſcerning and penetrating will adopt as 
divine truth, what the flow and ſuperficial will look upon 
as unintelligible j jargon. This conſequence does not at 
all alarm the Socinians, who ſuffer their members to 
explain in very different ways many doctrines of the 
| higheſt importance, and permit every one to follow his 
particular fancy, in compoſing his theological ſyſtem, pro- 
vided they acknowledge, in general, the truth and authen- 
ticity of the hiſtory of CHRIST, and adhere to the 
| precepts the Goſpel lays down for the regulation of our 
lives and actions. 
The ſom XVII. In conſequence « this leading maxim, the 80. . 
* cinians either reject without exception, or change and 
. Socinianiſm accommodate to their limited capacities, all thoſe doctrines 
relating to the nature of God and of Ixsus CHRIST, the plan 
of redemption and the eternal rewards and puniſhments 
unfolded in the Goſpel, which they either cannot compre- 
hend, or conſider as attended with conſiderable difficulties. 
The ſum of their theology is as follows: „ God, who is 


5 nature in ſome reſpects, exerted an act of that power by 
„ which he governs all things; in confequence of which 
e an extraordinary perſon was born of the Virgin Mary. 
„ That perſon was Jx$8Us CHRIST, whom God firſt 


c tranſlated to heaven by that portion of his divine power, 


40 


him fully there in the knowledge of his will, counſels, 
0 


and deſigns, ſent him again into this ſublunary world, to 
ke „ promulgate to mankind's a new rule of life, more ende 


1/45 5 Mi lent ' 


8 infinitely more perfect than man, though of a ſimilar 


« which is called the Holy Gho/t, and having inſtructcd 


„(and this obedience is in the power of every one whoſe 
o 


pron 
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lent than that under which they had formerly lived, to CENT. 


be, propagate divine truth by his miniftry, and to confirm XVI. 


* 


it by his death. _ Sect. III. 


<« Thoſe who obey the voice of this Divine Tesche, r m. 


* 


will and inclination leads that way) ſhall one day be 


„ clothed with new bodies, and inhabit eternally thoſe 


e bleſſed regions, where God himſelf immediately reſides. 


Ov 


60 extinction of their being.“ 


The whole ſyſtem of Socinianiſm, when ſtripped of the 


_ embelliſhments and commentaries with which it has been 


loaded and diſguiſed by its doctors, is wa reducible to 


the few propoſitions now mentioned. 


<< duch, on the contrary, as are diſohedient and rebellious, 
ſhall undergo moſt terrible and exquiſite torments, 
© which ſhall be ſucceeded by annihilation, or the total 


XVIII. The nature and genius of the Seinen ties The moral. 


logy has an immediate influence upon the moral ſyſtem of 
that ſect, and naturally leads its doctors to confine their 


| rules of morality and virtue to the external actions and 
duties of life. On the one hand, they deny the influence 
of adivine ſpirit and power upon the minds of men; and, 
on the other, they acknowledge, that no mortal has ſuch an 15 
empire over himſelf as to be able to ſuppreſs or extinguiſi 
his ſinful propenſities and corrupt deſires. Hence they 
have no concluſion left, but one; and that is, to declare all- 
ſuch true and worthy Chriſtians; whoſe words and external 
actions are conformable to the precepts of the Divine law. 
It is, at the ſame time, remarkable, that another branch of 
their doctrine leads directly to the utmoſt ſeverity i in what 
relates to life and manners, ſince they maintain that the 
great end of CHRISTs miſſion upon earth was to exhibit 
to mortals a new law, diſtinguiſhed from all others by its 
unblemiſhed ſanctity and perfection. Hence it is, that a 
great number of the Socinians have fallen into the fanatical 
rigour of the ancient Anabaptiſts, and judged it abſolutely _ 
_ unlawful to repel injuries, to take oaths, to inflict capital 
puniſhments on malefaRors, to oppoſe the deſpotic pro- 
_ ceedings of tyrannical magiſtrates, to acquire wealth by 
honeſt ind uſtry, and other things of that nature. But, in 


this, there is ſomething extremely ſingular, and they are 


hero, indeed, inconſiſtent with themiſelbes. For while, in 
= G 75 matters : 


doQrine of 
the Socini- 
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"0 * T, matters of doctrine, they take the greateſt liberty with the 
X 


| kale expreſſions of Scripture, and pervert them in a violent 


par H. manner to the defence of their peculiar tenets, they pro- 
. ceed quite otherwiſe, when they come to preſcribe rules of 


conduct from the precepts of the Goſpel; for then they 


e theſe precepts literally, and apply them without 
the leaſt diſtinction of times, perſons, and circumſtances. 


The cate- XIX. It muſt carefully be obſerved, that the Catechiſi n 
TS q of Racow, which moſt people look upon as the great 


{tandard of Socinianiſm, and as an accurate ſummary of 
the doctrine of that ſect, is, in reality, no more than a 
collection of the popular tenets of the Socinians, and by 

no means a juſt repreſentation of the ſecret opinions and 
ſentiments of their doctors [4]. The writings, therefore, 
of theſe learned men muſt be peruſed with attention, in 
order to our knowing the hidden reaſons and true prin- 
ciples from whence the doctrines of the Catechiſm are 
derived. It is obſervable, beſides, that, in this Catechiſm, 
many Socinian tenets and inſtitutions, which might have 
contributed to render the ſect ſtill more odious, and to 
expoſe its internal conſtitution too much to public view, 
are entirely omitted; ſo that it ſeems to have been leſs 
compoſed for the uſe of the Socinians themſelves, than to 
impoſe upon ſtrangers, and to mitigate the indigna- 
tion which the tenets of this community had excited in the 
minds of many [r]. Hence it never obtained among the 
| Socinians the authority of a public confeſſion or rule of 
faith; and hence the doctors of that ſect were authorized 
| - correct and contradict it, or to ſubſtitute another form of 
dcectrine in its place. It is alſo obſervable, that the moſt 
eminent writers and patrons of the Socinians give no 


clear or. conſiſtent account of the ſentiments of that ſet _ 


in Waden to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and government, and | 


[7] We 3 an account of the tha of this famous Catechiſm, and | 
of the various ſucceſs it met with, in the Commentatio de Catechefi Racovienfi, 
publiſhed by Jo. AwD, SCHM1DIUS, in the year 1707, See alſo KOE- 
ISI Biblioth, Theolog, Symbolice,—A new edition of the Catechiſm it= 
ſelf, with a ſolid refutation of the doctrine it contains, was publiſhed in 
8vo at Francfort and Leipfick, in the year 1739, by. the earned GEORGE ; 
55 LEW IS OEDER, 
[r This appears evidently enough from their ain a "Latin 
5 tranſlation of this Carechiſm to JaMEs I, king of or Britain, and " 
_ German one to Ihe NICE of Witenbeg, 


8 = 


do learning or talents; and appeared little ſolicitous of 


to encourage in their community a zeal for the ſciences. 


buted to promote the love of ſcience among its members. 


treaſures were diſcloſed only to a few, who were ſelected, 


ca, quam vu Agenda vocant, five forma Regiminis exterioris Ecclefiarum 


in Spiritu Sandy, confirentur, | This work, which is divided into three 
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te form of public worſhip. All that we know is, that CENT. 
they follow in theſe matters, generally ſpeaking, the XVI. 
cuſtoms received in the proteſtant churches [s]. . Pan 1 . 
XX. The firſt founders and patrons of this ſect were 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by their learning and genius. The ſtate of 
Their ſucceſſors, however, did not follow their ſteps in this learning a- 
reſpect, nor keep up the reputation they had univerſally Mons the 
obtained. The Unitarians in Poland ſeem to have had Seinians. 


little ambition of ſcience. They gave no encouragement 


having in their community ſubtile doctors and learned 
diſputants. But, when they perceived, on the one hand, 
that the ſucceſs of their community required as able 00 
fenders, as they had learned and ingenious adverſaries, and 
were ſo lucky, on the other, as to obtain the privilege of 
erecting ſeminaries of learning at Racow and Lublin, they 
then changed their ſentiments with reſpect to this matter, 
and became ſenſible of the neceſſity under which they lay, 


This zeal increaſed greatly from the time that Fausrus 
Socixus undertook the reſtoration of their declining - 
credit, and put himſelf at the head of their tottering ſect. 
At that time many perſons, diſtinguifhed by their birth, 
education and talents, embraced its doctrine, and contri- 


Then the youth were taught the rules of eloquence and 
rhetoric, and inſtructed in the important branches of 
Oriental, Greek, and Latin literature. Nay, even the 
ſecret oaths of philoſophy were opened, though their 


for that purpoſe, from the multitude. The Racovian 5 
doctors, in compliance with the ſpirit and taſte of the age, 
choſe ARISTOTLE 3 as s their paige in F en 


[5] This is manifeſt From a work SEE by PETER Mos sco- 
Vlos, or MORSCOWSKY, under the following title: Politia Ecelgfiaſti- 


5 Chriſtianarum in Pol olonia, gue unum Deum Patrem, PEE. filium eius Unigenitum 


books, was compoſed in the year 1642, "and publiſhed in 4to at Nurem. _ 
| berg, but a few years ago, by the learned GEORGE LEWIS OEDER, 8 
It is mentioned by Sad Dlus, in his Biblioth. Anti-Trinit. P+ 142. who 

| ſays that it was drawn Ip for the uſe of the Belgic churches, | 


1 85 evidently | 


and their - 5 
-intatine.. diviſions, and were plit! into ſeveral factions. The points 


controver- of toftrine that gave riſe to theſe diviſions, related to the 
bes. dignity of CHRIST'S nature and character, the lawfulneſs 
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C x vv T. evidently from the Ethics of CRELLIUS, and other literary 


XVI. records of theſe times. 


Scr. III. 4 | 
Parr 52 XXI. Notwithſtanding this progreſs of philoſophy 


among the Socinians, their doctors ſeemed to reject its 


Their me- ſuccours in theology with obſtinacy and diſdain. They de- 
| thodofpro- Clare, in numberleſs places of their writings, that both in 


_ ceeding in the interpretation of ſcripture, and in explaining and de- 
Ines 


monſtrating the truths of religion in general, clearneſs and 
' ſimplicity are alone to be conſulted, and no regard paid to 
the ſubtilties of philoſophy and Jozic.. And, indeed, had 
their doctors and interpreters followed, in practice, this rule 
that they have laid down with fo 3 Sidentatien in 
theory, they would have ſaved their adverſaries, and per- 
haps themſelves, much trouble. But this is by no means 
the caſe. For, in the greateſt part of their theological 
productions, their pretended ſimplicity is frequently accom- 
panied with much ſubtility and wits the moſt refined 
Intricacies of ſcjentinc art. And, what is {till more 
inexcuſable, they reaſon with the 772 71 dexterity and 
acuteneſs concerning thoſe ſubjects, which (as they ſurpaſs 
the reach of the human underſtanding). are generally 
received, among other Chriſtians, as fs confirmed by the 
maoſt reſpectable teſtimony, and conſequently as matters of 
pure fait), while they diſcover little ſagacity, or ſtrength _ 
of judgment, in thoſe diſcuſſions which are within the 
| ſphere of reaſon, and are properly amenable to its tribunal, 
They are acute where they ought to be ſilent, and they 
reaſon awkwardly where ſagacity and argument are re- 
quired. Theſe are Sy great inconſiſtences ; 1 
they proceed from one and the ſame principle, even the 
maxim univerſally received in this community, that al! 
things that furpaſs he limiis of human comprehenſi ton are to | 
be entirely baniſhed from the Chriſtian religion. 


The divi® XXII. It has been already o ſerved, that the Unitari tans 
- Hons of the had no ſooner ſeparated themſelves from the Reformed 


Socinians churches in Poland, than they became a prey to inteſtine 


of Infant-Baptiſin, the pe, ſonality of the Holy Ghejt, to 


which were added ſeveral alterations, concerning the duties 
of ey and "te: rules of youguey that were obligator y on 
3 VVV! eg Ne Chriſtians. 
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Chriſtians. The ſects, produced by theſe diviſions, were & E N T. 
not all equally obſtinate. Some of them entertained paci- xvi. 
fic diſpoſitions, and ſeemed inclined towards a reconcili- Sect, III. 
ation. But two particularly maintained tenaciouſly their © A T 11. 

ſentiments, and perſiſted in their ſeparation; theſe were the 
 Budneans and the Farnovians. The former were ſo called Budnzans. 

from their leader SMo BUDN vs, a man of conſiderable | 
acuteneſs and ſagacity, who, more dexterous than the reſt _ 
of his brethren in deducing conſequences from their prin- 

ciples, and perceiving plainly the concluſions to which 

the peculiar principles of L=L1ius SoeiNus naturally led, 
denied flatly all kinds of religious worſhip to Jesus 
5 8 Nor did BupNuUs op here; in order to give 
a more ſpecious colour to this capital error, and to maintain 

it ies conſiſtent grounds, he aſſerted that CHRIST was 

not begotten by an extraordinary act of Divine Power, 

but that he was born, like other men, in a natural way. 

This hypotheſis, however conformable to the fundamental : 
principles of Socinianiſm, appeared! intolerable and impious 

do the greateſt part of that community. Hence BupN Us, 

who had gained over to his doctrine a great number of 1 
proſelytes in Lithuania and R ſian Poland, was depoſed 

from his miniſterial functions in the year 1 584, and pub- 

licly excommunicated with all his diſciples. It is aid, 
= | however, that he afterwards abandoned his peculiar and 7 

| _ offenſive ſentiments, and was again re-admitted to the 
communion of that ſect t]. 
XXIII. This heretical doctrine, which had 6984090 ſo The ſenti- 
much trouble to Bupxavus, was ſoon after adopted by pen fo 
Francis DAvipks, a Hungarian, who was the ſuper- bans 
intendent of the Socinian churches in Tranſylvania, and by Davides 

who oppoſed with the greateſt ardour and obſtinacy the an} Franck. 


cuſtom of ng up prayers and divine worthip to ae ae 
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151 See INJ DI1 2 Anti. Trinis, p. 445 ce, . 45 Vita Wir 8 
ſtebafii, p- 226.—RINGELTAUBE'S German Diſſertation on the Poiſh 
Hibles, p. 144. 152.—SaMUEL CRELLIVUS, the moſt learned Socinian 
of our times, looks upon ADAM NEUSER ®, who was baniſhed on ac- 
count of his erroneous ſentiments, to have been the author of this 
doctrine, which is ſo derogatory from the dignity of Jesus Cusisr. 0 
SEE CRELLI Theſaur. EP. Crexian. tom. i. p. Nik, 5 


1 Sce Aan: of this chapter. 
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CEN T Cantor, Several methods were uſed to reclaim kit from 


this offenſive error. BLANDRATA employed all the power 


oe in. of bis eloquence for this purpoſe, and, to render his 


* remonſtrances ſtill more effectual, ſent for FavsTus 
” Socinus, who went accordingly into Tranſylvania in the 
year 1573, and ſeconded his arguments and exhortations 
with the utmoſt zeal and perſeverance, But DA IDEE 
remained unmoved, and was, in conſequence of this 
obſtinate adberence to his error, thrown into priſon by 
CHRISTOPHER BATHORY, prince of Tranſylvania; where 
he died, in the year 1579, in an advanced age ]. This 
his unhappy fate did not, however, extinguiſh the contro- 
verſy to which his doctrine had given riſe, For he left 
behind him diſciples and friends, who ſtrenuouſſy maintain- 
cd his ſentiments, ſtood firm againſt the oppoſition that 
was made to them, and created much uneaſineſs to So- 
cixus and his followers in Lithuania and Poland. The 
moſt eminent of theſe were Jacos PALZOLOQUS, of the 
jlle of Chio, who was burnt at Rome in the year 1585; 
_ Chris TAN FRANCKEN, who had diſputed in perſon. 


with Socinus; and Joax. SOMMER [ww], who was 


| maſter of the academy of Clauſenburg [x]. This little 


ſect is branded by the Socinian writers with the ignomi- 


nious appellation of Seri” Fudaiters [ J. 


17 Sanpivs, Bibliotb. Anti -Trinit, p. 55, wy FAVE: Ssocin. 


oper. tom. i. p. 353. 395. tom. ii. p. 213. 771, where there is an 


\ account of his conference and diſpute with FRANCIS DavVIDES.—STAN, + 


| _ LOBLBNIECHT Hiftor, Reform. Poli nicæ, lib, iii. c. xi. p. 228. 


l] See SANDIUS, bc. cit. p. 57, 58. The diſpute between So- 
| cinus and FRANCREN is related, at largps 3 in me Fork: * the 5 
; tom. Ii. p. 7677. 25 
:* 168 [a]: . e Goliſrwar, is a town in wenne, 
extremely populous and well fortified. The Socinians have here a pub · 
lic ſchool and a printing- -houſe ; and their community in this place is 
very numerous, Till the year 1603, they were in poſſeſſion of the ca- 
thedral, which was then taken from them and given to the Jeſuits, : 


: whoſe college and church they had pulled down. 


[yp] ͤ Fausrus SOCINUS wrote a particular Treatiſe againſt the 
Semi- Tudaizers, which is publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his 
Works, p. 804. It is, however, worthy of obſervation, that the 
Motive which engaged SOCINUS and his friends to employ ſo much 
Pains and labour in the ſuppreſſion of this faction, was not a perſuaſion _ 
of the pernicious tendency of its doctrines or peculiar notions. On 
the enters W himſelf e e e that this con- 


3 XXIV. The 
. 
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from the communion of the ſect, nor obliged to renounce 
their peculiar tenets; they were only exhorted to conceal _ 


201 
XXIV. The Farnovians were treated. by the Socinians © x N T. 
with much more indulgence. They were neither excluded XVI. 


SECT. III. 
PAR RT II. | 


them prudently, and not to publiſh or propagate them in The Far- 


their diſcourſes from the pulpit [=]. This particular novian ſeat, 
branch of the Socinian community was ſo called from 
STANISLAUS FARNovius, or FARNESIUs, who was 


engaged by GoNEsIUs to prefer the Arian ſyſtem to that 
of the Socinians, and conſequently afſerted that CHRIST 


had been engendered, or produced, out of nothing, by 
5 the 8 8 eins before the creation of this terreſtrial 4 


25 bi turns upon matters of very little importance, by Jeckirine it, as 


his opinion, that praying or offering up divine worſhip to CHRIST, is 


not neceſſary to ſalvation, Thus, in his anſwer to Wujeck, (Opp. tom, ii. : 


p. 538.) he expreſſes himſelf in the following manner: The Chriſtian, 


whoſe faith is ſo great, as to encourage bim to make his addreſſes habitually and 
directly to the Supreme Being, and who ſtandeth not in need of the comfort that | 
Horus from the invocation of CHRIST, his brother, ab was tempted in all 
things like as he is, that Chriſtian is not. obliged to call upon the name of Jeſus, 
by prayer or ſupplication x. According therefore to the opinion of Soci- 
Nos, thoſe who lay aſide all regard to CHRIST as an Interceſſor, and 
_ addreſs themſelves directiy to God alone, have a greater meaſure of faith 
than others, But, if this be ſo, why did he oppoſe with ſuch vebe- 
mence and animoſity the ſentiment of DAvIBEs, who, in effect, did 
no more than exhort all Chriſtians to addrefs themſelves directly and im- 
mediately to the Father? Here there appears to be a ſtriking incon- 
 fiſtency. We find alſo LUBIENIECIUS, in his Hiftor. Reformat. Polo- 
nice, lib, iii. cap. Xi. p. 228. ſpeaking lightly enough of this contro- 
verſy, and repreſenting it as a matter of very little moment, whence ge 
| ſays, that in Tranſylvania there was much ado about nothing T. From alt 
this, then it appears manifeſt, that Socid us and his followers were 
more artful than ingenuous in their proceedings with reſpect to Da vi- 
ofs. They perſecuted him and his followers, leſt by tolerating his 
doctrine, they ſhould increaſe the odium under which they already lay, 


and draw upon themſelves anew the reſentment of other Chriſtian 


_ churches, while, in their private judgment, they looked upon this very 


_ doctrine and its profeſſors as worthy of toleration and indulgence, 


[] Epiſtela de Vita Wiſſewatii, p. 226,—ERASMUS Joux xis (as 5 


: we are informed by Sanbius, Bibliotb Anti-Trinit. p. 37.) was ad- 


mitted Profeſſor of Divinity in the Socinian academy at Clauſenburg, on 
condition, that in his public diſcourſes he ſhould never ſay ny Burg of 


we CHRIST" 's ee exiſted before the 1 80 MARY, 


* * Quod 7 722 tanta &f} fide 1 ut 5 Dinin i pf perpetuo als acce- 8 


diere audeat, nec conſolatione, gue ex Chriſti Fratris ſui per omnia tentati invo- 
catione proficiſcitur, indigeat, bie nen opus babet, ut 1 Chriftun: in vocel. | | 
T F Gs in je mpulo excitatos . | | 


globe. 
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CEN T. globe. It; is not ſo eaſy to ſay, what his ſentiments were 


> 4,5 
SECT. III. 


— 


concerning the Holy 55901; all we know of that matter 


is, that he warned his diſciples againſt paying the tribute 
of religious worſhip to that divine Spirit [a], Farno- 
-vIvs ſeparated from the other Unitarians in the year 1 568, 

and was followed, in this ſchiſm, by ſeveral perſons emi- 


nent on account of the extent of their learning, and the 
influence of their rank, ſuch as MARTIN CzEcHovicius, 


NIEMofovius, STANISLAUS WisNow1us, JohN FAL- 
cox, GEORGE SCHOMAN, and others, They did not, 
however, form themſelves into a ſtable or permanent ſect, 
Ihe lenity and indulgence of the Socinians, together with 
the dexterity of their diſputants, brought many of them 
back into the boſom of the community they had deſerted, 
and conſiderable numbers were diſperied or regained by 


_ the prudence and addreſs of Fausrus Socinus. So 


that, at length, the whole faction, being deprived of its 


chief, who dicd in the year 161 5° was tcattered abroads 


e reduced to hots ans. J. 


[a] Sinvins; Bibloth. p. 52. & paſtim. | 50 3 
Þ5} We ontit here an enumeration of the more 8 8 


writers who flouriſhed in this century, becauſe the greateit part of them 


Have already been mentioned in the courſe of ik Kine v. Tha telt 10 
may be bros Bog dennen from SANDIUS. WM | 
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The Gexzral e of the CuntsTIAN 
5 | Cavren, 


-." he ee en century, to advance the won ain xVII. 
1 majeſty of the ſee of Rome, by extending the SECT. I. | 
8 ine af the Chriſtian church and ſpreading the Goſpel _ 
5 eCollege | 
through the diſtant nations, met with much oppoſition ; ,, pray 
and, as they were neither well conducted nor properly panda fide = 
8 ſupported, their fruits were neither abundant nor perma- founded at 
nent. But in this century the ſame attempts were re- _ 
newed with vigour, crowned with ſucceſs, and contributed 
not a little to give a new degree of ſtability to the tottering 
grandeur of the papacy. They were begun by GREGORY 
XV, who, by the advice of his confellbe NARNI, found= 
ed at Rome, in the year 1622, the famous Congregation for 
the propagation of the faith, and enriched it with ample 
revenues. This congregation, which conſiſts of thirteen 
e two prieſts, one monk, and a oy Lal, is 5 


el Such is "he ber of mewdirs 8 to this 8 as 
, 907 ſtand in the original Bull of GREGORY XV; ſee Bullarium Roman, 
tom. iii. p. 472. edit. Luxemburg. CERRI mentions the ſame number, 
in his Erar Preſent de I Egliſe Romaine, p. 259. But a different account is 
_ given by Ay NO, in his Tableau de la Cour de Rome, part III. chap. iii. 
pi. 279. for he makes this Congregation to conſiſt of eighteen cardinals, ene 
of the pope's ſecretaries, one apoſtolical e ee one ee. and 5 
one of the ie of Vers, or ſecretaries of the inquiſition, 2 


| des ned | 
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CENT. deſigned to propagate and maintain the relig ion of Rome 

XVII. in all parts and corners of the world. Its riches and 

SECT, I. _ poſſeſſions were ſo prodigiouſly augmented by the munifi- | 
cence of URBAN VIII, and the liberality of an incredible 


number of donors, that its funds are, at this day, adequate Du 


to the moſt expenſive and magnificent undertakings. And, 
indeed, the enterpriſes of this Congregation are great and 
| extenſive. By it a vaſt number of miſſionaries are ſent to 
the remoteſt parts of the world; books of various kinds 
- publiſhed, to facilitate the ſtudy of foreign and barbarous 
languages; the ſacred writings and other pious produc- 
tions ſent abroad to the moſt diftant corners of the globe, 
and exhibited to each nation and country in their own 
language and characters; ſeminaries founded for the 
ſuſtenance and education of a prodigious number of young 
men, ſet apart for the foreign miſſions; houſes erected for 
the inſtruction and ſupport of the Pagan youths that are 


L_.__-..yearly-ſent from abroad to Rome, that they may return 


from thence into their reſpective countries, and become the. 


inſtructors of their blinded Brethren : not to mention the 


| Charitable eſtabliſhments, that are deſigned for the relief 
and ſupport of thoſe who have ſuffered baniſhment, or been 
involved in other calamities, on account of their 'ſteadfaſt 
attachment to the reli igion of Rome, and their zeal for 
promoting the glory of its pontiff. Such are the arduous 
and complicated ſchemes, with the execution of which 
this congregation is charged ; bur theſe, though the prin= 
Fipal, are not the only objects of its attention; its views, 
in a word, are vaſt, and its exploits almoſt incredible. 
- "0 members hold their aſſemblies 3 in a ſplendid and mag- _ 
nificent palace, whoſe delightful ſituation adds a ſingular | 
lluſtre to its beauty and grandeur [GJ]. . 
we celege II. To this famous eſtabliſnment another, leſs magni- £ 
pro propa- ficent indeed, but highly uſeful, was added, in the year 


: | var ge 1627, by pope URBAN VIII, under the denomination of 


| by Vrban a e. or Seminary fars the Pe * the faith. This 
FUL, - 96 


[e) The chin who hind given an account . this Congregation, 5 
; are mentioned by FABRICIUS, in his Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoricns, | 
cap. XXXiti. p. 566. Add to theſe DOXxOTHEUS Ascbius, De Mon- 
tibus Pietatis Ecclefie Roman. p. 522. where there is a complete liſt of 


the books that have been publiſhed by this is Congregation from its firſt 
: Inftitution until the year 1667. | | 


ſeminary | 
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ſeminary is ſet apart for the inſtruction and education of c E N T. 
| thoſe who are deſigned for the foreign miſſions ; and they XVII. 
are here brought up, with the greateſt care, in the know- SECT. I. 
ledge of all the languages and ſciences, that are neceſſary y 
to prepare them for propagating the Goſpel among the 
_ diſtant nations. This excellent foundation was due to the 
zeal and munificence of JohN BayTiIsT VIILES, a Spaniſh  - 
nobleman, who reſided at the court of Rome, and w ho 
began by preſenting to the pontiff all his ample poſſeſſions, 
together with his houſe, which was a noble and beautiful 
ſtructure, for this pious and generous purpoſe. His libe- 
rality excited a ſpirit of pious emulation, and is followed 
with zeal even to this day. The Seminary was at firſt 
committed by URBAN to the care and direction of three 
canons of the patriarchal churches; but this appointment 
was afterwards changed, and, ever ſince the year 1641, it 
is governed by the Congregation, founded by - GRE- 
III. The ſame zealous ſpirit reached France, and pro- Congrega- 
_ duced their ſeveral pious foundations of a like nature. In os ang * 
the year 1663, the Congregation of prieſts of the foreign wa _ 185 
miſſions was inſtituted by royal authority, while an aſſoci- nature 
ation of biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics founded the Pariſian founded ia 
| Seminary for the miſſions abroad, deſigned for the education Le 
of thoſe who were ſet apart for the propagation of Chriſti 
anity ny the Pagan nations. From hence, apoſtolical 
vicars are ſtill ſent to Siam, Tonguin, Cochin China, and 
Perſia, biſhops to Babylon, and miſſionaries to other Aſiatic 
nations; and all theſe ſpiritual envoys are ſupported by the 
ample revenues and poſſeſſions of the Congregation and 
Seminary [d]. Theſe priefts of the foreign miſſions [e], 
and the apoſtles. they ſend into foreign countries, are 


almoſt perpetually involved in altercations and debates with 


the Jeſuits and their miſſionaries. The former are ſhocked | 


855 le] H ELYOT, Hiftcire des Ordres Monaſtiques, Religieux et Militaires, 

tom. viii. cap. Xii. p. 78. URB CERRI Etar preſent de ]! Egliſe Romaine, 
P. 293. where, however, the firit ſounder of this College is called, by _ 
Jö» TT 
Fu [4] See the Gallia Chriſtiana Benedictinorum, tom. vii. p. 1024. — 

_ HELYoOT, Hiſtoire des Ordres Monaftigues, tom. viii. chap, xii. p. 8% 
lei] Theſe eccleſiaſties are commonly called in France, Maſicurs des 
N00 Ge or ES es 
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CENT, at the methods that are ordinarily employed by the latter, 


XVII. 


| in converting the Chineſe and other Aſiatics to the Chiſ- 
SECT, = 


tian religion. And the Jeſuits, in their turn, abſolutely 
refuſe obedience to the orders of the apoftolical dicars and 


biſhops, who receive their commiſſion from the Congregation 


_ above-mentioned ; though this commiſſion be iſſued out 


with the conſent. of the pope, or of the College de propa- : 


* ganaa fide reſiding at Rome. There was alſo another reli- 


ious eſtabliſhment formed in France, during this century, 
under the title of the Congregation of the Holy Sacrament, 
' whoſe founder was AUTHER1Us, biſhop of Bethlehem, and 
which, in the year 1644, received an order from UR- 
BAN VIII, to have always a number of eccleſiaſtics ready to 
exerciſe their miniſtry among the Pagan nations, whenever 
they ſhould be called upon by the pope or the Congregation 
de propaganda for that purpoſe f J. It would be endleſs 
to mention other aſſociations of leſs note, that were formed 
in ſeveral countries, for promoting the cauſe of Chriſtia- 
5 nity among the darkened nations, as alſo the care taken by 
the Jeſuits and other religious communities to have a 


number of miſſionaries always ready for that purpoſe. 


Mona- IV. Theſe congregations and colleges ſent forth thoſe 
ries multi- legions of miſſionaries, who, in this century, covered, in 
a manner, the whole face of the globe, and converted to 

| thofe of the the profeſſion of Chriſtianity at leaſt, if not to its temper 
3 Jetuts. and ſpirit, multitudes of perſons in the fierceſt and moſt 

- | barbarous nations. The religious orders, that make the 

_ greateſt figure in theſe miſſions, are the Jeſuits, the Domi- 
nicans, the Franciſcans, and the Capuchins, who, though _ 
_ concerned in one common cauſe, agree, nevertheleſs, very 
ill among themſelves, accuſing each other publicly and 
reciprocally, and that with the moſt bitter reproaches and 
invectives, of want of zeal in the ſervice of CuRIST, nay | 
of corrupting the purity of the Chriſtian doctrine to pro- 
mote their ambitious purpoſes. But none are ſo univer- 
 fally accuſed of ſiniſter views and unworthy practices, in 
this reſpect, as the Feſuits, who are ſingularly odious in the | 
eyes of all the other miſſionaries, and are looked upon as a 
very dangerous and pernicious ſet of apoſtles, by a cenſide- 
rable part of the Romiſh church. Na indeed, ee 


ply, more 
eſpecially 


mn HaLvor, be. cit. af xiii, 7 67. 1co. 5 


= 
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be viewed in any other light, if the general report be true, c E N T. 
that, inſtead of inſtructing their proſelytes in the genuine XVII. 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, they teach them a corrupt ſyſtem SECT. 1. 


of religion and morality that fits eaſy upon their conſci- 


ences, and is reconcilable with the indulgence of their 
appetites and paſſions ;—that they not only tolerate, but 


even countenance, in theſe new converts, ſeveral profane 
opinions and ſuperſtitious rites and cuſtoins ; that, by 


commerce, carried on with the moſt rapacious avidity, and 
various other methods little conſiſtent with probity and 

candour, they have already acquired an overgrown opu- 
ence, which they augment from day to day ;—that they 


burn with the thirſt of ambition, and are conſtantly gaping 


after worldly honours and prerogatives ;—that they are 
_ perpetually employing the arts of adulation, and the ſeduc- 
tions of bribery, to ante themſelves into the friendſhip 
and protection of men in power that they are deeply in- 
volved in civil affairs, in the cabals of courts, and the 
intrigues of politicians ; and finally, that they frequently 
excite inteſtine commotions and civil wars, in thoſe ſtates 
and kingdoms, where their views are obſtructed or diſap- 
pointed, and refuſe obedience to the Roman pontiff and to 
the vicars and biſhops that bear his commiſſion. "Theſe 
accuſations are indeed grievous, but they are perfectly well 
atteſted, being confirmed by the moſt ſtriking circumſtan- 
tial evidence, as well as by a prodigious number of unex- 


ceptionable witneſſes. Among theſe we may reckon many 


of the moſt illuſtrious and reſpectable members of the 
church of Rome, whoſe teſtimony cannot be imputed to 
the ſuggeſtions of envy, on the one hand, nor conſidered as 
the effect of temerity or ignorance on the other: ſuch are. 
the cardinals, the members of the Congregation de propa- 
ganda fide, and even ſome of the popes themſelves. Theſe 
teſtimonies are ſupported and confirmed by glaring facts, 
even by the proceedings of the Jeſuits in China, Abyſſinia, 
Japan, and India, where they have diſhonoured the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity, and hurt the intereſt of Rome, in the moſt 
ſenſible manner by their corrupt practices [g]. 


(e! The reader will find an ample relation of theſe fads, ſupported 


by a cloud of witnefles, in the Preface to the Hiſloire de la Compagnie de | 
Jeſus, publiſhed at Utrecht in the year 1741. 1 VVVVß! 
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The Jeſuits 


Ul looked 
upon. 
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V. The Jeſuits exhauſted all the reſources of their pecu- 


liar artifice and dexterity to impoſe ſilence upon their accu- 
ſers, to confound their adverſaries, and to give a ſpecious 


colour to their own proceedings. But all their ſtratagems 
were ineffectual. The court of Rome was informed of their 


_ odious frauds; and this information was, by no means, 
looked upon as groundleſs, Many circumſtances concur 


to prove this, and among others the conduct of the Con- 


. 


gregation at Rome, by which the foreign miſſions are 
carried on and directed. For it is remarkable, that, during 


. » 


years paſt, the Jeſuits have been much leſs employed, 
at Congregation, than in former times, and are alſo 
treated, on almoſt every. occaſion, with a degree of cir- 
cumſpection that manifeitly implies ſuſpicion and diſſidence. 
Other religious orders have evidently gained the afcendant 
they formerly held; and, in the nice and critical affairs of 
the church, and more eſpecially in what relates to the 
propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts, much more 
confidence is placed in the auſtere ſobriety, poverty, in- 
duſtry, and patience, of the Capuchins and Carmelites, than 
in the opulence, artifice, genius, and fortitude of the 
_ diſciples of LoyoLa. On the other hand it is certain, 
that if the Jeſuits are not much truſted, they are, however, 
more or leſs feared; ſince neither the powerful Congrega- 
tion, now mentioned, nor even the Roman pontiffs, them- 
ſelves, venture to reform all the abuſes, which they ſilently 
diſapprove or openly blame in the conduct of this inſidious 
Order. This connivance, however involuntary, is be- 
come a matter of neceſſity. The opulence of the Jeſuits 
is ſo exceſiive, and their credit and influence are grown ſo 
extenſive and formidable, in all thoſe parts of the world 
that embrace the religion of Rome, that they carry their 
inſolence fo far as to menace often the pontiff on his throne, 
Who cannot, without the utmolt peril, oblige them to 
ſubmit to his orders, where they are diſpoſed to be re- 
fractory. Nay more, the deciſions of the pope are fre- 
quently ſuggeſted by this powerful ſociety, and it is only in 
ſuch a caſe that the ſociety treats them with unlimited _ 
| reſpect, When they come from any other quarter, they 
are received in a very different manner by the Jeſuits, _ 
Who trample upon ſome of them with impunity, and _ 
interpret others with their uſual dexterity in ſuch a 
e . OE manner, 
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manner, as to anſwer the views and promote the intereſts o ENT, 
of their ambitious order. Such, at leaſt, are the accounts 
that are generally given of their proceedings ; accounts 
which, though contradicted 71 them, are nevertheleſs 15 75 , 


ported by ſtriking and palpable evidence. 


VI. The riſe of theſe diſſenſions between the Jeſuits The me- 
"and the other Roman miſſionaries is owing to the me- thods of 

thods of converſion uſed by the former, which are entirely converting 
different from thoſe that are employed by the latter. The |, 5 7 5 
crafty diſciples of LoyoLA judge it proper to attack the 
ſuperſtition of the Indian nations by artifice and ſtratagem, them ene- 
and to bring them only gradually, with the utmoſt caution mies. 
and prudence, to the knowledge of Chriſtianity. In con- 

| ſequence of this principle, they interpret and explain the 
ancient doctrines of Paganiſm, and alſo thoſe that Co- 
roclus taught in China, in ſuch a manner as to ſoften 
and diminiſh, at leaſt in appearance, their oppoſition to 

the truths of the Goſpel ; and whenever they find, in any 
pf the religious ſyſtems of the Indians, tenets or precepts | 

that bear even the fainteſt reſemblance of certain doc- 
trines or precepts of Chriſtianity, they employ all their 

_ dexterity and zeal to render this reſemblance more plau- | 
ſible and ftriking, and to perſuade the Indians that there is 

a great conformity between their ancient theology and 
the new religion they are exhorted to embrace. They 


go ſtill further; for they indulge their proſelytes in ww 


obſervance of all their national cuſtoms and rites, except 
ſuch as are glaringly inconſiſtent with the genius and 
ſpirit of the Chriſtian worſhip. Theſe rites are modified 

alittle by the Jeſuits, and are directed towards a different 

| ſet of objects, ſo as to form a ſort of coalition between 

| Paganiſm and Chriſtianity. To ſecure themſelves an 
aſcendant over the untutored minds of theſe ſimple In- 

_ dians, they ſtudy their natural inclinations and propen- 
fities, comply with them on all occaſions, and carefully 
avoid whatever may ſhock them. And as in all coun- - 

tries the clergy and men of eminent learning are ſuppoſed _ 

to have a conſiderable influence on the multitude, fo the 

Jeſuits are particularly aſſiduous in courting the friendſhip = 
of the Indian prieſts, which they obtain by various me- 
thods, in the choice of which they are far from being > 
ee But the protection of men in power is the 
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CENT, great object they principally aim at, as the ſureſt method 


XVII. 


SEC Te 1. ence. 


Chriſlaniy 


N fame of the Chi iſtian religion through the greateſt part of 
Ad during this century. To begin with India; it is 
| obſervable; that the miniſterial !abours of the Jeſuits, Thea- 
fins, and Auguſtinians contributed to introduce ſome rays _ 
of divine truth, mixed, indecd, with much darkneſs ang 
_ ſuperſtition, into thoſe parte that val region that had 
been poſſeſied by the Fortusueſe betore ter. N 


in 1 dia, | 


of eſtabliſhing their authority, and extending their influ- 
And hence they ſtudy all the arts that can render 
them agreeable or uſeful to great men; hence their ap- 
9 to the mathematics, phyſic, poetry, to the theory 
of painting, ſculpture, architecture, and the other elegant 

arts; and hence their perſeverance in ſtudying men and 


manners, the intereſts of princes, and the affairs of the 


world, in order to prepare them for giving counſel. in cri-* 
tical ſituations, and ſuggeſting expedients in perplexing 


and complicated caſes. It would be endleſs to enumerate 
all the circumſtances that have been coinplained of in the 


proceedings of the Jeſuits. Theſe that have been now 


mentioned, have ruined their credit in the eſteem of the 


other mionaries, who conſider their artful and inſidious 
dealings, as every way unſuitable to the character and dig- 


nity of the ambaſſadors of CHRIST, whom it becomes to 


plead the cauſe of God with an honeſt ſimplicity, and an 
ingenuous openneſs and candour, without any mixture of 
diſſimulation or fraud, And, accordingly, we find the 
other religious orders, that are employed in the foreign 


_ miſhons, proceeding in a very different method in the ex- 


_ erciſe of their miniſtry. They attack openly the ſuper- - 
ſtitions of the Indians, in all their connexions and in all 


| | their conſequences and are ſtudious to remove whatever 
may ſeem adapted to nouriſh them. They ſhew little re- 


gard to the ancient rites and cuſtoms, in uſe among the 
blinded nations, and little reipe& for the authority of 


_ thoſe by whom they were eſtabliſhed. They treat with a 


certain indifference and contempt the Pagan priefts, gran- 
dees, and princes, and preach, without diſguiſe, the pecu- _ 
| lar dectrines of Chriſtianity, while they attack, without 
heſitation or fear, the fuperitions. of thoſe nations they ; 
are called to convert. | 


VII. Theſe miſſionaries of the court of Kia foread the 


from | 
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from thence by the Dutch. But of all the miſſions that C E N T, 
were eſtabliſhed in theſe diſtant parts of the Globe, none XVII. 
has been more conſtantly and univerſally appfauded than SE©T- I: 
that of Madura, and none is ſaid to have produced more 
abundant and permanent fruit. It was undertaken and ex- 
ecuted by RoBERT DE NOBTLI [Y], an Italian Jeſuit, who 
took a very ſingular method of rendering his miniftry ſuc- 
5 ceſsful. Conſidering, on the one hand, that the Indians be- 
| Held withaneyeof prejudice and averſion all the Europeans, 
1 and, on the other, that they held in the higheſt venera- 
tion the order of Brachmans, as deſcended from the Gods; 
and that, impatient of other rulers, they paid an implicit . 
and unlimited obedience to them alone, he aſſumed the 
appearance and title of a Brachman, that had come from A 
far country, and, by beſmearing his countenance and imi- 
tating that moſt auſtere and painful method of living, that 
the Sanianes or Penitents obſerve, he at length perſuaded 
the credulous people that he was, in reality, a member of 
that venerable Order [i]. By this ſtratagem, he gained 
cover to Chriſtianity twelve eminent Brachmans, whoſe 
example and influence engaged a prodigious number of the 
people to hear the inſtructions, and to receive the doc- 
e of this famous nien On the death of ROBERT, 


04) ob call | this faqous' e Romer DE Nontlinvs. 
Ii] URBAN CERR!-, Etat preſent de ] Egliſe Remaine, p. 173. | 
N NoBIL1, who was looked upon by the Jeſuits as the chief apoſtle 
of the Indians after FRaNgo1s XAVIER, took incredible pains to ac- 
 quire a knowledge of the religion, cuſtoms, and language of Madura, 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of his miniſtry. But this was not all: for, 
to ſtop the mouths of his oppoſets, and particularly of thoſe who treated 
his character of Brachman as an impoſture, he produced an old, dirty 
parchment, in which he had forged, in the ancient Indian characters, a 
| deed, ſhewing that the Brachmans of Rome were of much older date 
OY than thoſe of India, and that the Jeſuits of Rome deſcended, in a direct line, 
from the God Brama. Nay, Father JoUVENCY, a learned Jefuit, tells 
us, in the hiſtory of his Order, ſomething yet more remarkable; even 
that ROBERT DE NOBI1L1, when the authenticity of his ſmoky parch- 
ment was called in queſtion by ſome Indian unbelievers, declared, upon 
| oath, before the aſſembly of the Brachmans of Madura, that he (Nobili) = 
i derived really and truly his origin from the God Brama Is it not aſto- _ 
\ Hiſhing that this Reverend Father ſhould acknowledge, is it not mon- 
ſtrous that he ſhould applaud, as a piece of pious ingenuity, this deteſt- 
able inſtance of perjury and fraud? See JOUVENCY Hiſtoire des Feſuites. 
 _ —NORBERT, . Hi 6 ale tie? fur les N. * 4 Malab, tom, li. 
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0 E N T. this ſingular miſſion was for ſome time at a ſtand, and 


ſeemed even to be neglected [&]. But it was afterwards 
renewed, by the zeal and induſtr of the Portugueſe 
— Jeſuits, and is ſtill carried on by ſe 15 veral miſſionaries of 


that Order, from France and Portugal, who have inured 
themſelves to the terrible auſterities that were practiſed by 
RokERT, and that are thus become, as it were, the ap- 


pendages of that miſſion. Theſe fictitious Brachmans, who 


boldly deny their being Europeans or Franks [1], and only 


give themſelves out for inhabitants of the northern regions, 
are ſaid to have converted a prodigious number of Indians 


to Chriſtianity; and, if common report may be truſted to, 


the congregations they have already founded in thoſe 


countries grow larger and more numerous from year to 


year. Nor, indeed, do theſe accounts appear, in the 


main, unworthy of credit n]; though we muſt not be too 
ready to receive, as authentic and well atteſted, the rela- 
tions 5 that have been given of the intolerable hardſhips and 4 


U UgBan cen Etãt FR de 7 Eeliſe PR p. 5554 7K 91 
(01 The Indians diſtinguiſh all the Europeans by the general denomi 
Nation of Franks or (as they pronounce the word) Prangbis. | : 
(n] The jeſuits ſeem to want words to expreſs the glory that has 


| accrued to their Order from the remarkable ſucceſs and the abundant 
fruits of this famous miſſion, as alſo the dreadful ſufferings and hard- 
ſhips their miſſionaries have ſuſtained in. the courſe of 8 miniſtry. 
Sce the Lettres Curieuſes et Ed: Hantes ecrites des Miſſions Etrangeres, tom. i. 
p. 9. 32. 46. 50. 55. where Father MARTIN obſerves, (p. 9.) that 
this miſſion ſur paſſes all others ; that each miſſimary baptizes, at leaft, a thou- _ 


fard. converts every year (p. 11.) that nevertheleſs, Baptiſm i is not indiſcrimi · 


nate admin iſtered. or granted with facility and precipitation, ts every one that 
demands it (p. 12.); that thoſe 20bo preſent tbemſei ves to be baptized, are 
accurately examined until they exhibit ſufficient proofs of their fincerity, 
and are carefully inſtructed during the ſpace of four manths in order te their recep» 
tion; that, after their reception, \ they liue like angels rather than like men; and 
that the ſmalleſt appearance of mortal fins is ſearcely, if ever, to be found 
among them, If any one is curious enough to inquire into the cauſes that 
produce ſuch an uncommon degree of ſanctity among theſe new converts, 5 
the Jeſuits allege the two following; the rf is modeſtly drawn from the 
holy lives and examples of the miſſionaries, *vbo (p. 15. ) paſs their days 8 
the greateſt auſterity, and in atii of mortification that are terrible to nature; (ſee 
tom. xii. p. 206, tom. xv, p. 211.) who are not allowed, for inſtance, 
the uſe of bread, wine, fiſh, or fleſh, but are obliged to be ſatisfied with 
water and vegetables, dreſſed in the moſt inſipid and diſguſting man 
ner, and whoſe clothing, with the other circumſtances of life, are 
anſwerable to their miſerable diet. The ſecond cauſe of this unuſual 


| ſufferings. 


| appearance, [obliged 0 the tally is the fituation of theſe new v Chrif. 
tians, by which they are cut off from all communication and intercourſe 
with the Europeans, who are ſaid to have corrupted, by their licentious 
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: ſufferings that have been ſuſtained by theſe Feſuit-Brach: ox 7. 
mans in the cauſe of CHRIST. Many imagine, and not XVII. 
without good foundation, that their auſterities are, gene- Ser. I. 
rally ſpeaking, more dreadful in appearance than in reality; I 


and that, while they outwardly affect an extraordinary de- 


gree of ſelf-denial, they indulge themſelves privately, in a 
free and even luxurious uſe of the creatures, have theit 
tables delicately ſerved, and their cellars exquiſitely fur- 

5 linea in order to refreſh themſelves after their labours. | 


manners, almoſt all the other Indian proſelytes to Chriſtianity. Add to 


all this, other conſiderations, which are ſcattered up and down in the : Ef 


Letters above cited, tom. i, p. 16, 17. tom. ii. p. 1. tom. iii. p. 217, 
tom. v. p. 2. tom. vi. p. 119, tom, ix. p. 126, —Madura is a ſeparate 


5 kingdom, ſituated in the midſt of the Indian Peninſula beyond the 
Ganges . There is an accurate map of the territory comprehended in 


the miſfion of Madura, publiſhed by the Jeſuits in the xvth tome of the 


Lettres Curjeuſes et Ediß antes, p. 60, The French Jeſuits ſet on foot in 

the kingdom of Carnate and in the adjacent provinces, a miſſion like that 
olf Madura, ( Lettres Cur. tom. v. p. 3. 240.) and, towards the conclu- 

ion of this century, other miſſionaries of the fame Order formed an 


enterprize of the ſame nature in the dominions of the king of Marava, 


(tom. ii. p. 1. tom. x. p. 79. The Jeſuits themſelves however ac- 
| knowledge (tom. vi. p. 3. 15. 66. 107.) that this latter eſtabliſhment _ 


ſucceeded much better than that of Carnate. The reaſon of this may 


perhaps be, that the French Jeſuits, who founded the miſſion of Carnate, 
could not endure with ſuch conſtancy and patience the auſtere and 
mortified manner of living, which an inſtitution of this nature required, 
nor imitate the rigid ſelf-denial of the Brachmans, ſo well as the miſ- 
mionaries of Spain and Portugal. —Be that as it may, all theſe miſſions, 
that formerly made ſuch a noiſe in the world, were ſuſpended and aban- 


doned, in conſequence of a papal mandate iſſued out, in the year 1744. . 


by BENEDICT XIV. who declared his diſapprobation of the mean and 
perfidious methods of converting the Indians, that were practiſed by the 
 Jeſvits, and pronounced it unlawful to make uſe of frauds or inſidious 
_ artifices in extending the limits of the Chriſtian church, 5 NOR- 
BERT, Memotres Hiftorigues pour les Miſſions Orientales, tom. i. & iv. 
| MAMMACHIUS has given an account of this matter, and alſo publiſhed 
the mandate of BENEDICT, in his Orig. et Antig. Chriſtian, tom. ii. 
p. 245. See alſo LOCKMAN's Travels of the Jeſuits, &C. tranſlated from 5 
: "00 Terre e LL vol. i. P. 4. No 2d . 5 „„ 8 


_ * This is a takes,” Madura | is in the Indian: Peninſula PRO 8 


N Ganges, and not beyond it, Its principal produce is rice, which is one of the 


principal inſtruments made uſe of by the rich Jeſuits | in che converion of ths 5 
at; pw Indians, 
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14 The General HISTORY of the CHURCH. | 
CEN T. VIII. The knowledge of Chriſtianity was firſt conveyed | 
to the kingdoms of Siam, Tong-king, and Kochinchina, by a 
miſſion of Jeſuits, under the direction of ALEXANDER of 
In the king. RHODES, a native of Avignon [u, whole inſtructions were 
doms of Si. received with uncommon docility, by a prodigious num- | 
, Tonquin, ber of the inhabitants of theſe countries. An account of 
. the ſucceſs of this ſpiritual expedition being brought to 


XVII. 


ALEXANDER VII. in the year 1658, determined that 
pontiff to commit this new church to the inſpection and 


government of a certain number of biſhops, and choſe for 
this purpoſe ſome French prieſts out of the Congregation of | 
foreign miſſions, to carry | his orders to the riſing commu- 
"nity, and to rule over it, as his repreſentatives and vice- 


gerents. But the Jeſuits, who can bear no ſuperiors, and 


ſcarcely an equal, treated theſe pious men with the greateſt 
indignity, loaded them with injuries and reproaches, and 
would not permit them to ſhare their labours, nor to 


| Partake of their glory [). Hence aroſe, in the court of 
Rome, a long and tedious conteſt, which ſerved to ſhew, 


in the plaineſt 2 that the Jeſs uits were Rwy CNOU gh : 


| tn See the Writings of ALEXANDER DE 1 Sho was s un- ; 
doubtedly a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and more eſpecially his Travels, . 


which were publithed in to at Paris, in the years 1666 and 1632, 


le] There were ſeveral Pamphlets and Memorials publiſhed at Paris, 
in the years 1666, 1674, and 1687, in which theſe French miſſionaries, 
__ whom the Jeſuits refuſed to admit as fellow-labourers in the converſion . 
of the Indians, relate, in an eloquent and affecting ſtrain, the injuries 
they had received from that jealous and ambitious Order. The moſt 
ample and accurate narration of that kind was publiſhed at Paris, in 
the year 1688, by Fg aN Is PALLU, whom the pope had created 
\ biſhop of Heliopalis, The ſame matter is largely treated in the Gallia 
_ Chriſtiana of the learned Benedictines, tom vii, p. 1627. and a conciſe 
d account of it is alſo given by URBAN Cexri, in his Etãt preſent de  Egliſe 


85 Komaine, p. 199. This latter author, though a ſecretary of the Con- 


_ gregation de N fide, yet inveighs with a juſt ſeverity and a gene- 
rous warmth againſt the perfidy, cruelty, and ambition of the Jeſuits, 


and laments it as a moſt unhappy thing, that the Congregation, now men- 


tioned, has not power enough to ſet limits to the rapacity and tyranny 

of that arrogant ſociety. He further obſerves, towards the end of his 5 

Narrative, which is addreſſed to the pope, that he was not at liberty to 
reveal all the abominations which the Jeſuits had committed, during the 

courſa of this conteſt, but, by the order of his Holineſs, was obliged to 
| paſs them over in flence. His words are: Votre Saintetf a ordonne, 

9 elles demetiraſſent ſous le ſecret, —See alſo on this ſubject, HELYOT | 


. 5 Hi vere des Ordres Monafiqus, tom, Vill, Chap, xii, 2 84. 
|. „„ 
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to make uſe of the authority of the pope, when it was ne- C E N T, 
ceſſary to promote their intereſts or to extend their influs XVII. 
ence and dominion ; but that they did not heſitate, on the SEC. I. 
other hand, to treat the ſame authority with indifference — 
and contempt in all caſes, where it appeared in oppoſition 
to their private views and perſonal intereſts. After this, 
Lewis XIV ſent a ſolemn embaſſy [y, in the year 1084, 
to the king of Siam, whoſe prime miniſter, at that time, 
was a Greek Chriſtian, named CoNSTANTINE FAULKON, 
a man of an artful, ambitious, and enterpriſing f. pirit. 
The deſign of this embaſly was to engage the Pagan prince 
to embtace Chriſtianity, and to permit the propagation of 
the Goſpel in his dominions. The ambaſſadors were 
| Attended * a great retinue of prieſts and Jeſuits, ſome of 


wt 71 The French billings of Heliopotis 1 and Metellopolis, 
that had been ſent into India about the year 1663, had prepared the way 
for this embaſſy, and by an account of the favourable diſpoſitions of the 
Monarch, then reigning at Siam, had encouraged the French king to 
make a new attempt for the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in theſe diſtant 
regions. A fixed reſidence had been formed at Siam for the French 
miſſionaries, together with a ſeminary for inſtructing the youth in the 
languages of the circumjacent nations, who had all ſettlments, or camps, 
as they are called, at the capital. A church was alſo erected there, by 
the king s permiſſion, in the year 1667, and that prince propoſed ſeve- 
ral queſtions to the miſſionaries, which ſeemed to diſcover a propenſity 
cd to inform himſelf concerning their religion. The biſhop of Helropolis, 
who had gone back to Europe on the affairs of the miſſion, returned to 
Siam in the year 1673, with Letters from LEWIS XIV, and Pope 
CLEMENT IX, accompanied with rich preſents, to thank his Siameſe 
_ majeſty for the favours beſtowed on the French biſhops. In a private 
audience to which he was admitted, he explained, in anſwer to " 
=. queſtion propoſed. to him by the king of Siam, the motive that had 
| engaged the French biſhops to croſs ſo many ſeas, and the French king 
4 to ſend his ſubjects to countries ſo far from home, obſerving that & 
; Prong defire in his prince, to extend the kingdom of the true God, wvas the ſole 
= reaſon of their voyage. Upon this we are told, that the king of Siam _ 
offered a port in any part of his dominions, where a City Might be built 
to the honour of LEWIS THE GREAT, and where, if he thought fit, | 
he might ſend a viceroy to reſide and declared afterwards, in a 
public aſſembly of the grandees of his court, that he would leave all his 
ſubjects at liberty to embrace the Romiſh faith. All this raiſed the hopes 
of the miſſionaries to a very high pitch; but the expeRaziqns they de- 
_ rived from thence of converting the king himſelf were entirely ground- 
leſs, as may be ſeen from a very remarkable declaration of that monarch 
in the following note. See the an des . {ons et 4 * __ 
: . Frangois, ga | 
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CE r. whom were well acquainted with thoſe branches of ſcience 


that were agreeable to the taſte of the king wo wy N 
p ple, that 
the labours of theſe miſhonaries were crowned with any 


L degree of ſucceſs ; for the monarch himſelf, and the great 


men of his kingdom, remained unmoved by their exhor- 
tations, and deaf to their inſtructions [q]. The king, 
indeed, though. he Ty to A in the e of his 


171 When Monſieur De aan, vhs was 8 wah 


this famous embaſſy, arrived at Siam, he preſented a long memorial to 
the monarch of that country, intimating how ſolicitous the king of 
France was to have his Siameſe majeſty of the ſame religion with himſelf. 
_ CHaw NaRaYa (for ſo was the latter named), who ſeems to have . | 


ways deceived the French by encouraging words, which adminiſtered 


hopes that he never intended to accompliſh, anſwered this memorial in 
a very acute and artful manner. After aſking who had made the king 
of France believe that he entertained any ſuch ſentiments, he deſired his 


miniſter FAULKON to tell the French ambaſſador, ** That he leſt it to 
« 


his moſt Chriſtian majeſty to judge, whether the change of a religion 
that had been followed in his dominions, withovt interruption, ſor 
2229 years, could be a matter of ſmall importance to him, or a de- 
mand with which it was eaſy to comply ; that, befides, he was 


much ſurpriſed to find the king of France concern himſelf ſo zealouſly 
and ſo warmly in a matter which related to God and not to bim, and = 


in which, though it related to God, the Deity did not ſeem to meddle 
at all, but left it entirely to human diſcretion.” The'king aſked, at 


2 the ſame time, Whether the true God, that created heaven and earth, 
© and had beſtowed on mankind ſuch different natures and inclinations, 
„ could not, when he gave to men the ſame bodies and ſouls, have alſo, | 
“if he had pleaſed, inſpired them with the ſame religious ſentiments, | 
«© and have made all nations live and die in the ſame laws?” He 


added, © That, fince order among men, and unity in religion, ons 
abſolutely on Divine Providence, who could as eaſily introduce them 
into the world as that diverſity of ſects that prevails in it, it is natu- 
ral to conclude from thence, that the true God takes as much pleaſure 
to be honoured by different modes of religion and worſhip, as to be 
glorified by a prodigious number of different creatures, who praiſe 
him every one in his own way.“ He moreover aſked, © Whether 
that beauty and variety, which we admire in the order of nature, be 
leſs admirable in the order of ſupernatural things, or leſs becoming 
in the wiſdom of God ?-—However that be (continued the king of 


46 


15 « Siam) ſince we know that God is the abſolute maſter of the world, and 


that we are perſuaded nothing. comes to paſs contrary to his will, I 
reſign my perſon and dominions into the arms of his providence, and 


c befeech his eternal wiſdom to diſpoſe thereof according to his Soo 
« will and pleaſure.” See TACHARD, Prem. Voyage de Siam, p. 218. 


as alſo the 8 of 6 * Abbs e who; was ene in thae 


anceſtors, 8 
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anceſfors, yet diſcovered a ſpirit of condeſcenſion and to- CENT. 
leration towards the conductors of this miſſion 3 and his Xvn. 
favourite CoNSTANTINE had ſecretly invited the French SECT. I. 
to Siam, to ſupport him in his authority, which was beheld | 
with an envious eye by ſeveral of the grandees, So that 
as long as this prince and his miniſter lived, the French 
ſtill retained ſome hopes of accompliſhing their purpoſe, 
and of converting the inhabitants of Siam to the faith. 
But theſe hopes entirely vaniſhed in the year 1688, when, 
in a popular ſedition, excited and fomented by ſome prince 
of the blood, both king and miniſter were put to death or ; 
and then the miſſionaries returned home. 
IX. China, the moſt extenſive and opulent of all the In Cline, 
Aſiatie kingdoms, could not but appear to the miſſionaries 
and their conſtituents an object worthy of their pious zeal 
and ghoſtly ambition. And accordingly a numerous tribe 
85 of Feſuits, Dominicans, Franciſcans, and Capuchins ſet out, 
about the commencement of this century, with a view to 
enlighten that immenſe region with the knowledge of the 
Goſpel, All theſe, however they differ in other matters, 
agree in proclaiming the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of their mini- 
ſterial labours. It is nevertheleſs certain, that the principal 
| honour of theſe religious exploits belongs to the „ 
who, with a peculiar degree of dexterity and addreſs, re- 
moved the obſtacles that were the moſt adapted to retard 
the progreſs of Chriſtianity among a people whoſe natural 
acuteneſs and pride were accompanied with a hs. 
attachment to the religion and manners of their anceſtors. 
Theſe artful miſſionaries ſtudied the temper, character, 
_ taſte, inclinations, and prejudices, ofthe Chineſe, with in- 
credible attention; and, perceiving that their natural ſa- 


Wn gacity was attended with an ardent deſire of improvement 


in knowledge, and tha they took the higheſt pleaſure in 
the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences, and more eſpecially in 
the mathematics, they loſt no occaſion of ſending for ſuch 
members of their Order, as, beſides their knowledge of 
f mankind and e in | crankiing buſineſs, were allo 5 


2177 An account of this embaty, ane of the rab alone of both. am- 


NY baſſadors and miſſionaries, is given by TACHARD, CHAUMONT, and 


5 La LOUBERT. The relations, however, of the author laſt mentioned, 
who was a man of wan © and den deſerve undoubtedly the pre”. 
: Arete, | | | 


maſters | 
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CENT: malten of the different branches of learning and philo- 


XVII. ſophy. Some of theſe learned Jeſuits acquired, in a very 
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SECT. I. ſhort ſpace of time, ſuch a high degree of credit and in- 

—— uence, by their ſagacity and eloquence, the inſinuating 

ſweetneſs and facility of their manners, and their ſurpriſing 

_ dexterity and ſkill in all kinds of tranſactions and affairs, 

that they came, at length, to the knowledge of the em- 

peror, were loaded by him with the moſt honourable 

marks of diſtinction, and were employed in the moſt ſecret 

and important deliberations and affairs of the cabinet. 

Under the auſpicious protection of ſuch powerful patrons, 

the other miſſionaries, though of a lower rank and of in- 

ferior talents, were delivered from 0 apprehenſion of 

danger in the exerciſe of their miniſtry, and thus encou- 

raged to exert themſelves with ſpirit, vigour, and perſe- 

verance, in the propagation of the * in all the oe 
VvVinces of that mighty empire. 

The pro-: X. This promiſing aſpect of don was „ clomted. for 

dress of ſome time, when XUN-cn1, the firſt Chineſe emperor of 

: in his, the Mogol race, died and left a fon under age, as his _ 

nent”: hel: THe grandees of the empire, to whoſe tuition and 


care this young prince was committed, had long enter= _ 


tained an averſion to Chriſtianity, and only ſought for a 
convenient occaſion of venting their rage and — 
againſt it. This occaſion was now offered and greedily 
embraced. The guardians of the young prince abuſed his 

power to execute their vindictive purpoſes, and, after uſing 
their utmoſt efforts to extirpate Chriſtianity wherever it 
Vas profeſſed, they perſecuted its patrons, more eſpecially 
the Jeſuits, with great bitterneſs, deprived them of all the 
honours and advantages they had enjoyed, and treated them 

with the utmoſt barbarity and injuſtice. JohN Apam 
Schl, their chief, whoſe advanced age and extenſive 
knowledge, together with the honourable place he held at 
court, ſeemed to demand ſome marks of exemption from 
the calamities that purſued his brethren, was thrown into 

priſon, and condemned to death, while the other miſfiona- Z 

8 were ſent i into exile. Theſe diſmal ſcenes of eee 

tion were exhibited in the year 1664; but, about five years 
after this gloomy period, when Kaxo- HI aſſumed the 

reins of government, a new face of things appeared. The 

_ Chriſtian cauſe and the labours of! its miniſters not only 

En reſumed 


* 
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reſuined their former credit and vigour, but, in proceſs of CENT. 
time, gained ground and received ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks XVI. 
of protection from the throne, that the Jeſuits uſually date S E © 7, 1. 
from this period the commencement of the golden age ode 
_ Chriſtianity in China. The new emperor, whoſe noble 
and generous ſpirit [s] was equal to the uncommon extent 
of his genius, and to his ardent curioſity in the inveſtiga- 
tion of truth, began his reign by recalling the Jeſuits to 
his court, and reſtoring them to the credit and influence 
which they had formerly enjoyed. But his generoſity and 
munificence did not ſtop here: for he ſent to Europe for 
aftill greater number of the members of that Order, ſuch _ 
of them particularly as were eminent for their ſkill in the 
arts and ſciences. Some of theſe he placed in the higheſt 
offices of the ſtate, and employed in civil negociations and 
tranſactions of the greateſt importance. Others he choſe 
for his private friends and counſellors, who were to aſſiſt 
him with their advice in various matters, and to direct his 
philoſophical and mathematical ſtudies, Theſe private 
friends and counſellors were principally choſen from among 
the French Jeſuits. Thus the Order was raiſed, in alittle | 
time, to the very ſummit of favour, and cloathed with a 
degree of authority and luſtre to which it had not hitherto 
attained. In ſuch a ſtate of things, it is but natural to 
conclude that the Chriſtian religion would not want 
powerful patrons, nor its preachers be left deſtitute and 
unſupported. And accordingly a multitude of ſpiritual la- 
bourers from all parts of Europe repaired to China, allured 
by the proſpect of a rich, abundant, and glorious harveſt. 
And, indeed, the ſucceſs of their miniſtry ſeemed to anſwer 
fully the extent of their expectations: ; ſince it is well 
known, that, with very little pains, and till leſs oppoſition, 
they made a prodigious number of converts to the profeſ= _ 
ſion of the Goſpel. The triumph of Chriſtianity ſeemed | 
: to be complete, when, i in the year 1092, the emperors, from ; 


wy 8 856 Joacu, Bovenrr Icon Regia Mochs Sinarum, rentines. 
: into Latin by the famous LEIBNIT Z, and publiſhed in the year 1699. 
in the ſecond part of his Nov iſſima Sinica, See alſo DU HALDE's De- 
8 ſeription de la Chine, and the Lettres Edifiames, &c. in which the Jeſuits 
give an account of the ſucceſs of their miſſions. In theſe productions 
tte virtues and talents of this emperor, which ſeem indeed to be uni- 


Wn verſally acknowledged, are Ore and celebrated with peculiar a: 585 
comiums, „ | 


an: 


* 1 
' 


_---- Dye General H1sTORY of the CHURCH, 
QB; N. PT, An exceſſive attachment to the Jeſuits, iſſued out that re- 


XVII. markable edict, by which he declared, that the Chriſtian 
Sr. 1. + religion was, in no wiſe, detrimental to the ſafety or in- 


” tereſts of the monarchy as its enemies pretended, and by 
which alſo he granted to all his ſubjects an entire freedom 
of conſcience and a full permiſſion to embrace the Goſpel. 
This triumph was ſtill further confirmed, when the ſame 
prince, in the year 1700, ordered a magniſicent church to 
be built for the Flues within the bn of the _—_ 
palace [i]. 85 


The Jeſuits XI. This ſurpriſing ſucceſs of the Chriſtian cauſe was 


accuſed of undoubtedly owing to the dexterity and perſeverance of the 
fraudulent 


Practices. 


Jeſuits, as even the greateſt enemies of that artful Order 
are obliged to acknowledge. But it is quite another 
queſtion, whether this ſucceſs was obtained by methods 
agreeable to the dictates of reaſon and conſcience, and con- 
"ow with the dignity and genius of the Chriſtian reli gion. 
This latter point has been long debated, with great ani- 
moſity and vehemence, on both ſides; and the contention 
is not yet ended. The adverſaries of the Jeſuits, whoſe 
oppoſition is as keen as their numbers are formidable, 
and more eſpecially the Janſeniſts and Dominicans, aflert 
| boldly, that the — above mentioned was obtained by 
the moſt odious frauds, nay, even in many caſes, by the 
moſt deteſtable crimes. "They charge the Jeſuits with 
| having given a falſe expoſition and a ſpurious account of 
the ancient religion of the Chineſe, and with having en- 
deavoured to perſuade the emperor and the Chineſe nobi- 
lity, that the primitive theology of their nation, and the 


doctrine of their great inſtructor and philoſopher Covru- y 


"$105, eee almoſt in-notying: from the  dodtrine of the - 


To There is 2 a but Weder account of theſe 3 1 85 
| given by DU HALDE, in his Deſcription de la Chine, tom. iii. p. 128. and 


5 dy the Jeſuit FONTANEY, in the Lettres Ediſiantes et Curieuſes, tom. viii. 
p. 176.— They are related in a more diffuſe and ample manner by other 
writers. See SUAREZ, De libertate Religionem Cbriftianam apud Sinas pro- 


n narratio, publiſhed in the year 1698, by LEIBNITZ, in the firſt 
Part of his Noviſſima Sinica. The other authors, who have treated this 


branch of hiſtory, are mentioned by FaABRICIUs, in his Lux Evangelii 


toti orbi exoriens, cap. xxxix. p- 663. See alfo an Eccleſtaſtical Hy. 


"Chinn which LI publiſhed in German in the year 1743, (F This 
_ Hiſtory was tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed in the year 1759, | 
| with this title : Anden Mer: Y the Coriftian Cburcb in China. e ee 


Copa. os 
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Goſpel. They are further charged with having invented c E N T. 
a variety of hiſtorical fictions, in order to perſuade the XVII. 
Chineſe (who are vehemently attached to whatever car- SECT» 17 
ries the air of a remote antiquity) that Jesvs CHRIST 9 
had been known and worſhipped in their nation many ages 
ago; and theſe fictions are ſuppoſed to have prejudiced 
the empetor in favour of Chriſtianity, and to have en- 
gaged certain grandees of the kingdom not only to grant 
their protection and favour to the Jeſuits, but even to ben 
come members of their ſociety. Nor do the accuſations 
brought againſt the diſciples of LoyoLa end here; for 
they are ſaid to have entirely Joſt ſight of all the duties 
and obligations that are incumbent on the miniſters of 
FCnRIST, and the heralds of a ſpiritual kingdom, by not 
only accepting of worldly honours and places of civil au- 
thority and power, but even aſpiring after them with all 


the ardor of an inſatiable ambition, by boaſting, with an 
arrogant vanity, of the protection and munificence of the 


emperor, by deſerting the ſimplicity of a frugal and 
humble appearance, and indulging themſelves in all cir- 
__ cumtſtances of external pomp and ſplendor, ſuch as coſtly 
garments, numerous retinues, luxurious tables, and mag- 
 _nificent houſes, To all which it is added, that they em- 
ployed much more zeal and induſtry in the advancement of 
human ſcience, eſpecially the mathematics, than in pro- 
moting Chriſtian knowledge and virtue; and that they 
even went ſo far as to meddle in military matters, and to 
concern themſelves both perſonally and by their counfels _ 
in the bloody ſcenes of war. While theſe heavy crimes 
= are laid to the charge of thoſe Jeſuits, who by their capa- _ 
|  Ccity and talents had been raiſed to a high degree of credit 
nin the empire, the more obſcure members of that ſame 
; Order, who were appointed more immediately to inſtrutt 
the Chineſe in the truths of the Goſpel, are far from being 
conſidered as blameleſs. They are accuſed of ſpending in 
KF - the practice of uſury, and in various kinds of trafic, the 
precious moments which ought to have been conſecrated _ 
to the functions of their miniſtry, and of uſing low and 
.. diſhonourable methods of advancing their fortunes and 
TT _ infinuating themſelves into the fayour of the multitude. 
8 The Jeſuits acknowledge, that a part of theſe accuſations 
are founded upon facts; but they give a ſpecious co 
lour to thoſe facts, and uſe all their artifice and elo- _ 
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| CEN x. quence to juſtify what they cannot deny. Other articles 
|| XVII. of theſe complaints they treat as groundleſs, and as the 
14 „ SECT. I. fictions of calumny, that are invented with no other 
6 [| 55 deſign than to caſt a reproach upon their Order. An 
_ . impartial inquirer into theſe matters will perhaps find, 
14 | Loy: that if, in ſeveral points, the Jeſuits defend themſelves in . 
wi ö eil and unſatisfactory manner, there are others 
14 in which their miſconduct ſeems to have been exagge- 
ö is 5 rated, by envy and en in the complaints of their 
19 1 _ adverſaries... - 2 
| 1 5 eee XII. The grand accuſation that is brought againſt the : 
1 x a Jeſuits in China, is this: that they make an impious mix- 


brought a- ture of light and darkneſs, of Chineſe: ſuperſtition and 
- gainſt the Chriſtian truth, in order to triumph with the greater 
Jeſuits. ſpeed and facility over the prejudices of that people againſt 
the doctrine of the Goſpel; and that they allow their con- 
verts to retain the profane cuſtoms and the abſurd rites of 
their Pagan anceſtors. Ricci, who was the founder of 
the Chriſtian Church in that famous monarchy, declared it 
as his opinion, that the greateſt part of thoſe rites, which 
the Chineſe are obliged by the laws of their country to 
perform, might be innocently obſerved by the new con- 
verts. To render this opinion leſs ſhocking, he ſupported 
and explained it upon the following principle, that theſe 
rites were of a civil and not of a ſacred nature; that they 
were invented from views of policy, and not for any pur 
_ poles of religion; and that none, but the very dregs of the 
| populace in China, conſidered them in any other light [a]. 
This opinion was not only rejected by the Dominicans | 
and Franciſcans, who were aſſociated with the Jeſuits in 
this important miſſion, but alſo by ſome even of the moſt 
learned Jeſuits both in China and in Japan, and particu- 
larly by NICHOLAS LoMBARD, who publiſhed a memo- 
--.- labs. containing | the reaſons [v] upon which his diſſent was 
3 founded. This conteſt, which was long © carried on in a 


651 see MAMMACUII Origin et Ane Chriflian, + tom. I. p. 372. 5 
[v] See CHR. KORTHOLTI Prefatic ad Volumen II. Epiftolar. Leibni- 
tiar. & vi. p. 18. who has likewiſe ſubjoined to this work the pieces 
compoſed againſt the Jeſuits by LOMBARD and ANTHONY DE S. 
MARIA, with the remarks of LEIBVIT Z. There is alſo inſerted in this 
ſame colleQion (p. 413.) an ample diſſertation on the Chineſe philo- 
ſophy, drawn vp by Emes who 3 therein the cauſe * the 
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7 private manner, was brought, by the Dominicans, before CENT 
_ the tribunal of the pontiff, in the year 1645, and from XVII. 
that period continued to produce great diviſions, commo- 
tions, and caballing, in the church of Rome. INNOCENT N. 
in the year now mentioned, pronounced in favour of the 
Dominicans, and highly condemned the indulgence which 
the Jeſuits had ſhewn to the Chineſe ſuperſtitions. But, 


about eleven years after, this ſentence, though not formally 


_ reverſed, was nevertheleſs virtually annulled by ALEX- 
 ANDER VII, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, who per- 
ſuaded that pontiff to allow the Chineſe converts the 
liberty of performing ſeveral of the rites to which they had 
been accuſtomed, and for which they diſcovered a peculiar 
fondneſs. This, however, did not hinder the Dominicans 
from renewing their complaints in the year 1661, and 
again in 1674, under the pontificate of INNocenT XI; 
though the power and credit of the Jeſuits ſeemed to FN 
triumph over all their remonſtrances. This fatal diſpute, _ 
which had been ſuſpended for ſeveral years in China, droke 
out there again, in the year 1684, with greater violence 
than ever, and then the victory ſeemed to incline to the 
| fide of the Dominicans, in conſequence of a deciſion pro- 
. nounced in the year 1693, by CHARLES MAiGRoT, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, who acted as the delegate or vicar 
of the Roman pontiff, in the province of Fokien, and who 
was afterwards conſecrated titular biſhop of Conon. This 
eccleſiaſtic, by a public edit, declared the opinions and 
practices of the Jeſuits, in relation to the affairs of the 
Cuhineſe miſſion, abſolutely inconſiſtent with the purity 


and ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion. But the pope, 


to whoſe ſupreme cognizance and deciſion MAIGROT had 
| ſubmitted this important edict, refuſed to come to a de- 


termination on either ſide, before the matter in debate had 


been carefully examined, and the reaſons of the contend- 
ing parties weighed with the utmoſt attention; and, there- 
fore, in the year 1699, he appointed a congregation of 
choſen doctors to examine and decide this tedious contro- 
verſy. This reſolution of the Roman pontiff was no ſooner 
made public, than all the enemies of the Jeſuits, n 
quarters of the church of Rome, and more eſpecially thoſe 
Who wiſhed ill to the Dune in n Francs, came > forth with 
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CEN T, their complaints, their accuſations, and invectives; and 


XVII. loaded the tranſactions and reputation of the whole ſociety 


SECT, 


I. with the moſt bitter reproaches [w]. The Jeſuits, on the 
other hand, were neither filent nor inactive. They at- 
tacked their adverſaries with vigour, and defended them- 
ſelves with dexterity and ſpirit [x].—But the concluſion 
of this critical and momentous conteſt belongs to the ; 

| - hiſtory of the following centur | 


The fubjet XIII. If, in conſidering this controverly, which uber 
ofthe dif- ed the ableſt pens of the Romiſh church, we confine our 
5 the attention to the merits of the cauſe (paſſing over what 

| Chineſe Perſonally concerns the Jeſuits, with ſome other queſtions 

| Mifona- of à minute and incidental kind), it will appear, that the 

0 3 redvci- whole diſpute turns eſſentially upon two great points; the 
8 — 8 one relating to the Chineſe notion of the Supreme Being; 


points: and the other to the nature of thoſe honours, which that 


people offered to certain perſons deceaſed. 


Firſt point, As to the firſt of theſe points, it is to be obſerved, that | 


the Chineſe call the ſupreme object of their religious 
worſhip TIEN and SHANG-T1, which, in their language, 
ſignify the Heavens, and that the Jeſuits employ the ſame 
terms when they ſpeak of the true God, who is adored by 
the Chriſtians, From hence it is inferred, that they make 
no ſort of diſtinction between the ſupreme God of the 


| Chineſe, and the infinitely perfect Deity of the Chriſtians, | £ 
or (to expreſs the ſame thing in other words) that they 


: imagine the ine entertain the ſame notions concerning. g 


Pt t Fw] Sea the 3 de Me i jeurs 45 Mi Min ions 1 au Pape, fur 1 
N tn Idolatries et les Superſtitions Chinoiſes — Revocation de 1 Approbation donnee en 
3687, par M, Briſacier, Superieur des Miſſions Etrangeres, au Livre de la 


Defenſe des nouveaux Chretiens et des Miſfionaires de la Chine. Deux Lettre: 
d'un Docteur de Þ Ordre de St. Dominique au R. P. Dez, Provincial dess 
5 Jeſuites, ſur les Ceremonies de la Cbine. Theſe tracts are all printed toge- _ | 
ther in one volume12®, without any date, or name of the place where „ 


; publiſhed, though the treatiſes themſelves are all dated 1700, N. 
[&] Du Halo, Deſcription de la Chine, tom iii. p. 142,—Sce the 

_ enumeration of other writers on the ſame ſubject, given by Fa- 
Bleis, in his Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, cap. XXXIX, p. 665, 


Bee alſo VOLTAIRE, Siecle de Leuis XIV. tom, ii. p. 318.—But the moſt . 
iüngenious patron of the Jeſuits on this occafion, was Father DA NIE, 
himſelf a member of that famous Order: ſee his Hifloire Apalogetigue de la 


| 8 Conduite oo 7 de la nn, in the rd volume of his Of, p · 1. | 
oP their = 
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their TiEx, or Heaven, that the Chriſtians do concerning CENT. 
the God they adore. The queſtion then relative to this ; XVII. 
| firſt point is properly as follows: „Do the Chineſe un- r. . 
« derſtand, by the denominations above-mentioned, the 
©. v1feble and material Heavens ? or are theſe terms, on the 
00 contrary, employed by them to repreſent the Lord f 
* theſe Heavens, i. e. an eternal and all-perfect Being, who 
s preſides over univerſal nature, and, from heaven, the 
1 immediate reſidence of his glory, governs all things 
with unerring wiſdom?” or, to expreſs this queſtion in 
fewer words, Do the Chineſe mean by their Tien, 
„ ſuch a Deity as the Chriſtians adore?” this queſtion 
the Jeſuits "94M in the affirmative. They maintain, 
that the ancient Chineſe philoſophers, who had an accu- 
rate knowledge of the great principles of natural religion, 
_ repreſented the Supreme Being, almoſt under the very ſame 
characters that are attributed to him by Chriſtians ; and 
hence they not only allow their Chineſe diſciples to em- 
ploy the terms already mentioned, in their prayers to the 
Deity and in their religious diſcourſe, but even uſe theſe _ 
terms themſelyes, when they pronounce the name of God 
in their public inſtructions, or in private converſation. 
The adverſaries of the Jeſuits maintain the negative of 
this queſtion, regard the ancient philoſophy of the Chineſe. 
as an impure ſource of blaſphemy and impiety, and affirm, 
that it confounded the Divine Nature with that of the 
univerſe. They aſſert further, that the famous ConFu- 
tus, whoſe name and writings are held in ſuch venera- 
tion by the people of China, was totally ignorant of divine 
truth, deſtitute of religious principle, and traced the ori- 
gin of all things that exiſt from an internal and inevitable 
neceſſity. This conteſt, concerning the firſt point that di- 
vided the Chineſe miſſionaries, produced a multitude of 
learned diſſertations on the manners, laws, and opinions 
pf the ancient inhabitants of China, and gave riſe to ſeveral _ 
curious diſcoveries. But all theſe were inſufficient to ſerve 
the chief purpoſe they were detigned to accompliſh, fince 
they were far from giving a ſatisfactory and clear deciſion 
of the matter in debate, It ftill remained a queſtion, 5 
which were moſt to be believed; the Jeſuits or their ad- 
verſaries? and the impartial inquirer, after long examina- 
aw; oy it prudent to truſt entirely t to neither; lince : 


— 
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if it appeared on the one hand, that the Tien, or ſupreme 
God of the Chineſe, was much inferior, in perfection and 


excellence, to the God of the Chriſtians, it was equally | 
evident, on the other, that this Chineſe Deity was looked 


upon by his worſhippers, as entirely diſtinct from the ma- 


: teria] AF.THER and the viſible Heavens. 


Second | 
point, 


XIV. As to the other great point in diſpute, it pſt be 


| previouſly obſerved, that the ancient laws of China oblige 


the natives of that vaſt region to perform, annually, at a 


ſtated time, in honour of their anceſtors, certain rites, 
which ſeem to be of a religious nature. It is to be ob- 
ſerved further, that it is a cuſtom among the learned to 

pay, likewiſe, at ſtated times, to the memory of Cox pu- 


19 cls, whom the Chineſe conſider as the oracle of all wiſ- 


4 


dom and knowledge, certain marks of veneration, that 


have undoubtedly a religious aſpect, and that are, more- 
over, performed in a kind of temples, erected to that great 
and illuftrious philoſopher. Hence then ariſeth a ſecond 


queſtion, which is thus propoſed ; * Are thoſe honours, 
that the Chineſe, in general, pay to the memory of 


c their anceſtors, and which the learned, in particular, 


66 
40 


<« offer at the ſhrine of Conrucivs, of a civil or facred - 
nature? Are they to be conſidered as religions offerings, = 
or are they no more than political inſlitutions deſigned to 


1 promote ſome public good ?” The Jeſuits affirm, that 


the ancient Chineſe lawgivers eſtabliſhed theſe rites with 


no other view than to keep the people in order, and to 
maintain the tranquillity of the ſtate; and that the Chineſe 


did not pay any religious worſhip either: to the memory of 


ConFucivs, or to the departed fouls of their anceſtors, 
but only declared, by the performance of certain rites... 


their gratitude a and reſpect to both, and their ſolemn reſo- 


lution to imitate their virtues a follow their illuſtrious 
examples. From hence theſe miſfionaries conclude, that 


the Chineſe converts to Chriſtianity might be permitted * 


porſorm theſe ceremonies, according to the ancient cuſtom 


Of their country, provided they underſtood their true na- 
ture, and kept always 1 in remembrance the political views 


wich which they were inſtituted, and the civil purpoſes | 


they were deſigned to ſerve. By this ſpecious account of 


things. tae conduct of the Jeſuits is, in ſome meaſure, 


juſtitied, Eut let chis repreſercation be true or falſe, it 


will 
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will ſtill remain evident, chat in order to render the Chriſ- ENT. 


tian cauſe triumphant in "China; ſome ſuch conceſſions and 1 


accommodations as thoſe of the Jeſuits ſeem almoſt abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; and they who deſtre the end, muſt 18 


mit to the uſe of the means[ yl. The neceſſity of theſe 
conceſſions ariſes from this remarkable circumftance, that, 
by a ſolemn law, of ancient date, it is poſitively declared, 


that no man ſhall be eſteemed a good citizen, or be looked 


upon as qualified to hold any public office in the ſtate, who 
neglects the obſervance of the rites and ceremonies now _ 
under conſideration. On the other hand, the Dominicans 


and the other adverſaries of the Jeſuits maintain, that the 


rites in queſtion form an important branch of the Chineſe 


religion; that the honours paid by the Chineſe to Conru- 


Clus, and to the ſouls of their anceſtors, are not of a civil, 


but#of a religious nature [x]; and conſequently, that all 
who perform theſe rites are chargeable with inſulting the 


| majeſty of God, to whom alone all divine worſhip is "due; £ 
and cannot be looked upon as true Chriſtians, This ac 
count of matters is ſo ſpecious and probable, and the con- 
ſequences deducible from it are fo natural and juſt, that the _ 
more ee nd impartial among the Jeſuits have ac- 
7 e th difficulties that attend the a they 


. [y ] True : if the 8 be not either 1 in 3 
| pernicious in their conſequences, or of ſuch 2 nature as to defeat, in a 


great meaſure, the benefits and advantages propoſed by the end. And it 


is a very nice and momentous queition, whether the conceſſions pleaded 


for, in behalf of the Chineſe converts, by the Jeſuits, are not to be 
ranked among the means here characteriſed. See the following note. 


l] The public honours paid to CONFUCIU:s twice a yean, uſed 
. to be performed before his ſtatue, erected in the great hall or temple, 
that is dedicated to his memory. At preſent they are performed before 
a kind of Tadler, placed in the moſt cohſpicuous part of the edifice, with _ 
the following inſcription : The Throne of the Soul of the moſt Holy ard the 
moſt Excellent Chief-teacher CONFUCius, The literati, or learned, cele- 


brate this famous feſtival in the following manner, The chief manda- 


rin of the place exerciſes the office of prieſt, and the others diſcharge the 5 
functions of deacons, ſub-deacons, and ſo on. A certain ſacrifice, called SE: 


| | Ct, which conſiſts of wine, blood, frui's, &c. is offered, after the wor- 


5 ſhippers have prepared themſelves for this ceremony by faſting and - 


er, J. 


other acts of abſtinence and mortification. They kncel before the in- 


_ feription, proſtrate the body nine times before it, until the head touches 8 
the ground, repeat a e variety of Prayers 3 3 aſter which, the prieft, 3 


Q 2 „ | mo in- 
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CEN T. maintain; and taking, at length, refuge in the plea of ne- 
XVII. ceſſity, allege, that certain evils and inconveniences may 


9 SECT.L. be lawful] y ſubmitted to, when they are requiſite in order 3 
1 I to the attainment of. extenſive, Important, and aba 4 
1060 e OE. | 7 
Try nter XV. The miniſterial labours of the Romiſh miſſiona- & 


[jj] Chriſtianity ries, and, more eſpecially, of the Jeſuits, were crowned 
rm 8 in Japan with ſurpriſing ſucceſs, towards the commence- 
| 1 ment of this century, and made an incredible number of 
converts to the Chriſtian religion [a]. But this proſperous 
and flouriſhing ſtate of the "church was fomewhat inter- 
rupted by the prejudices, that the prieſts and grandees of 
the N had. conceived againit the new angie 5 


taking i in one hand a cup full of wine, and, in the oehite, a like cup filled 6 
with blood, makes a ſolemn libation to the deceaſed, and diſmiſſes the 
| atſembly with a bleſſing. The rites performed by families, in honour 
| | 1 8 bot their deceaſed parents, are pretty much of the ſame nature. 
is Nov in order to know, with certainty, whether this feſtival and theſe 
rites be of a civil or religious nature, we have only to inquire, whether 
they be the ſame with thoſe ceremonies that are performed by the Chineſe, 1 
in the worſhip they pay to certain celeſtial and terreſtrial ſpirits or genit, = 
Wil 22 which worſhip is undoubtedly of a religious kind, The learned — 
WH lo tou LEiBNITZ * undertook to affirm, that the ſervices, now mentioned, 75 
W || 5 were not of the ſame kind, and, conſequently, that the Jeſuits were "BH 
1 * accuſed unjuſtly, But that great man does not appear to have examined 
WW || | . | "ml matter with his vſual ſagacity and attention. For it is evident, 
| from a multitude of relations every way worthy of credit, and, particu- 
| larly, from the obſervations made on the Chineſe miffions, by that learned 
and candid Franciſcan ANTON10 DE S. Mara +, not only that CoN- - 
| FUCIVS was worſhipped among the idols, and the celeſtial and terreſtrial - 
| | 9 9 ſpirits of the Chineſe, but that the oblations and ceremonies, obſerved in 
0 | : 5) . huonodur of him, were perſectly the ſame with thoſe that were performed ; 


8 acts of worſhip to theſe ido/s and ſpirits. Thoſe that defire a more | | 
| | | aqmple account of this matter, may conſult. the following authors: | 
W N ; 8 i it BO DÆI Annal. Hifter, Phileſ, p. 287. where he treats De Superflitioſe 
W Ps Dioemortaorum aud Sincnſes cultu,—WOLF11 Not. ad Caſaubin, p. 342— — 
1 e CHARMOS, ae Maigretti Hiftoriam cultus Sinenſes,—But more 
. | | : . ET . eſpecially ARNAUD, Morale Pratique des 7 eſuites, tom. iii. vi. vii. and a 
| e | collection of biftorical relations publiſhed at Co/ogn in Svo. in the year 
j | 17cco, under the following title: Hifforia cultus Sinenſium, ſeu Varia Scripta 

ll! - , Tis Tong. de cultibus & Sinarum inter Vicarios A poſtolicos, & P. P. S. I. Controverſis. Ys -. 
7 Ss So = {a] Two peculiar circumſtances. contributed to facilitate the | 
= | progreſs of the Romiſh religion in 7 apan. The firſt was the uncha- | 
SHR 35 ſeverity | and cruelty of the Japaneſe prieſts or bonzas towards 
i | 3 . | the fick and indigent, Sornpered with the humanity, zeal, and benefi- | 


— 
— - 


* See Pref Neviſim, Siri: rum. 5 oy: + See vol. 1 ll, Epps, Leibnitz. | 
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prejudices which proved fatal, in many places, both toc E N T. 
thoſe who embraced it, and to thoſe who taught it. The XVII. 

3 cauſe of Chriſtianity did not, however, ſuffer only from FO. . 
F the virulence and malignity of its enemies; it was © = 
wounded in the houſe of its friends, and received, no 
doubt, ſome detrtment from the inteſtine quarrels and con- 
tentions of thoſe, to whom the care of the riſing church 
was committed, For the ſaine ſcenes oi fraternal diſcord, 
that had given ſuch offence in the other Indiaffprovinces, 
were renewed in Japan, where the Dominican, Franciſ- 
cans, and Auguſtinians were at perpetual variance with the 
Feſuits. This variance produced, on both ſides, the hea- 
vieſt accuſations, and the moſt bitter reproaches. The 
Jeſuits were charged, by the miſſionaries of the three Orders 
now mentioned, with inſatiable avarice, with ſhewing an 


2 Gs 


gence of the miſſionaries. Theſe bonzas repreſented the poor and infirm, | 
not as objects of pity, but as wretches loaded with the diſpleaſure of the 

Gods, and abandoned to preſent and future miſery, by the an 
heaven, and inſpired the rich with a contempt and avhorrence of them. 
The Chriſtian religion, therefore, which declares that poverty and afflic- 


ES. oo ccc Lining + 8 2 e ee "F 


2 tions are often ſurer marks of the divine favour than grandeur and Pro» 5 1 
. =o ſperity, and that the tranſitory evils, which the righteous endure here, © 
ſhall be crowned with everlaſting glory and felicity hereafter, was every 
way proper to comfort this unhappy claſs of perſons, and could not but 


meet with a moſt favourable reception among them. Add to this, that 
the miſſionaries were conſtantly employed in providing them with food, 
phyſic, and habitations. A ſecond circumſtance that was advantage>us 
to Chriſtianity (that is, to ſuch a form of Chriſtianity as the popiih miſ- 
ſionaries preached in Japan) was a certain reſemblance or analogy be - 
tween it and ſome practices and ſentiments that prevailed among the 
d. | Japaneſe. Theſe Indians look for preſent and future felicity only through 
[2 the merits of Xeca Amida, and other of their Deities, who, after a long 
| __ courſe of ſevere mortifications, freely undertaken, had voluntarily, alſo, 
put an end to their lives. They fainted many melancholy perſons, who 
had been guilty of ſuicide, celebrated their memories, and implored their 
| interceſſion and good offices. They uſed proceſſions, ſtatues, candles, 
and perfumes in their worſhip, as alſo prayers for the dead and auricular _ 
_ confeſſion, and had monaſteries founded for certain devout. perſons of 
both ſexes, who lived in celibacy, ſolitude, and abſtinence. So that 
the Japaneſe religion was no bad preparation ſor popery. Beſides theſe. ” 
: | two circumſtances, another may be mentioned, which we take from the 
| | letters of the Jeſuits themſelves, who inform us, that the maritime 
PET plrinces of Japan were ſo fond of this new commerce with the Portu- 
gueſe, that they ſtrove who ſhould oblige them moſt, and encouraged = 
the miſſionaries, leſs perhaps ſrom a principle of zeal, than from views 
of intereſt, See VARENIUS, ,Deſcript. Japon. lib, iii. cap. vi. Xx. 
Moden Univ, Hiftery, vol, ix. p. 24. edit. 8 Wo. 
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C E N T. exceſſive indulgence both to the vices and ſuperſtitions of 
„rn, the Japaneſe, with crafty and low practices unworthy of 
SECT, "= the miniſters of CHRIS, with an ambitious thirſt after au- 
thority and dominion, and other miſdemeanours of a like 4 
nature. Theſe accuſations were not only exhibited at the F J 
court of Nome, but were ſpread abroad in every part I 
of Chriſtendom. The diſciples of Loyora were by no 
mcans ſilent under theſe reproaches ; but, in their turn, 
charged their accuſers with imprudence, ignorance of the 
world, obſtinacy, aſperity of manners, and a diſguſting 
| ruſticity i in their way of living, adding, that theſe circume- 
ſtances rendered their min! iſtry rather detrimental than ad- 
vantageous to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, among a people 
remarkable for their penetration, generoſity, and magni- 
ficence. Such then were the conteſts that aroſe among the 
miſſionaries in Jaan; and nothing, but the amazing pro- 
greſs that Chriſtianity had already made, and the immenſe 
multitude of thoſe that had embraced it, could have pre- 
vented theſe conteſts from being fatal to its intereſts. As 
the caſe ſtood, neither the caule of the Goſpel, nor its 
numerous profeſſors, received. any eflential damage from 
theſe diviſions; and, if no other circumſtance had inter- 
vened to ſtop its progrels, an expedient might have pro- 
bably been found out, either to heal theſe diviſions, or, at 
leaſt, to appeaſe them ſo far as to prevent their noxious 
and fatal conſequences []. „ 
Its PRETTY XVI. But a new and dreadful fs of 3 Ys 8 
and extir- in the year 1615, to blaſt the hopes of thoſe who wiſhed 
pation well to the cauſe of Chriſtianity in Japan. For, in that 
there. ä 7 : 
"year, the emperor iſſued out, againſt the profeſſors and mi- 
niſters of that divine religion, a perſecuting edict, which 
was executed with a degree of barbarity, unparalleled in 
the annals of the Chriſtian hiſtory, This cruel perſecu- 
tion raged, during the ſpace of many years, with unre- 
lenting fury, and only ended with the total extinction of 
Chriſtianity throughout that mighty empire. That rer. 
ligion, which had been ſuffered to make ſuch a rapid anette 
triumphant Progreſs in Japan, was, at length, conſidered | | 
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[4] See the writers on this ſubject el by 1 in his 


Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoriens, p. 678, as alſo CHARLEY 01X, He ire de 
Japon, | tom. ii. livr, xi. p. 57. 2 | 
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as detrimental to the intereſts of the monarchy, incon- er r. 
ſiſtent with the good of the people, derogatory from the vl. 
majeſty of their high prieſt, whom they revered as a per- SET. 1, 
ſon deſcended from the Gods, and, on theſe accounts, was 
*| Judged unworthy not only of protection, but even of tole- 
| ration. This judgment was followed with the fatal Order, 
by which all foreigners, that were Chriſtians, and more 
eſpecially the Spaniſh and Portugueſe, were commanded V 
depart the kingdom; and the natives, who had e -n nbraced:.:. 
the Goſpel, to renounce the name and doctrine of CHRIST, 
on pain of death preſented to them in the moſt dreadful 
forms. This tremendous Order was the ſignal for the 
perpetration of ſuch horrors as the moſt languine and 
atrocious imagination will ſcarccly be able to conceive, 
Innumerable multitudes of the Japaneſe Chriſtians of each 
ſex, and of all ages, ranks, and tations, expired, with mag- 
nanimous conſtancy, amid} the moſt dreadtul torments, 
rather than apoſtatize from the faith they cv embraced, 
And here it may not be amiſs to obſerve t both the 
Jeſuits and their adverſaries in the 1 © ez pie ted, in 
ſome meaſure, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, by the agonies 


— <a A 


they endured and the fortitude with which chen ſuferce, 
 -— he faults they had committed in the exercife of their mi- 
 _ niftry. For it is well known, that the greateſt part of 


them died magnanimouſly for the cauſe of CHRIS r, by 
the hands of the executioner, and that ſome of them even 
expired with triumphant feelings of ſatisfaction and joy. 
Hiſtorians are not entirely agreed with reſpect to the 
5 real cauſes of this mercileſs perſecution. The Jeſuits 
_ conſider it as owing, in part, to the imprudence of the 
Dominicans and Franciſcans ; while theſe latter impute it, 
in a great meaſure, to the covetous, arrozant, and factious 
f ſpirit of of the N J. Both parties accuſe the Englith 1 


Le There i is a concils and ſenfible SOOT: of this tedious dif 0 in 
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the ſixth diſcourſe that is ſubjoined to the Engliſh edition of RHE | 
FE 's Hiſtory of Japan, Fi iv. p. 64—7,. But it will alſo be o 
ſiee what is ſaid on the other ſide, by an author, who, in his long and 
| | cCircumſtantial narration, has not omitted any incident, however minute, 


that tends, in the leaſt, to diſculpate the ſeſuits, or to procure them 
þ indulgence ; that author is CHARLEVOLX ; ſee his Hiſtoire Generale de 
- By Japon, tom. ii. livr, xii. p. 136, The other hiſtorians that may be 
. 6onſulted, with e on this ſubject, are enumerated 2 5 FABRiCIUS, 


: "1c ** and 
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CEN T. and Dutch of having excited in the emperor of Japan a 


ſtrong prejudice againſt the Spaniards, Portugueſe, and 
the Roman pontiff, to the end that they alone might en- 


roſs the commerce of that vaſt monarchy, and be unri- 
valled, i in their credit among that powerful people. The 


Engliſh and Dutch allege, on the other hand, that, they 


never attempted to undermine, by any falſe accuſations, 


the credit of the Roman-Catholics, in that kingdom, but 
only detected the perfidious plots the Spaniards had laid 
againſt it. Almoſt all the Hiſtorians, who have given ac- 
counts of this country, unanimouſly inform us, that cer- 

tain letters, intercepted by the Dutch, and other circum- 
ſtances of a very ſtriking and alarming kind, had perſuaded _ 
the emperor, that the Jeſuits, as alſo the other miſſion- 


aries, had formed ſeditious deſigns againſt his govern- 


ment, and aimed at nothing leſs than exciting their 
numerous diſciples to rebellion, with a view to reduce 


the kingdom of Japan under the dominion of Spain [4]. 


A diſcovery of this nature could not but make the moſt 

dreadful impreſſions upon a prince naturally ſuſpicious : and 
_ cruel], ſuch as the emperor then reigning was ; and in- 

| deed ſoit happened; for the moment he received this in- 
formation, he concluded, with equal precipitation and vio- 
lence, that he could not it ſecure on his throne while the : 
| ſmalleſt ſpark of Chriftianity remained unextinguiſhed in 
his dominions, or any of its profeſſors breathed under his 


government. It is from this remarkable period, that we 


muſt date the ſevere edict by which all Europeans are for- . 
bidden to approach the Japaneſe dominions, and in conſe- 
quence of which all the terrors of fire and ſword are em- 
ployed to deſtroy whatever carries the remoteſt aſpect or 
f Thadow of the Chriſtian doctrine. The only — to 


: in bis POR Teuer toti „ exoriens, cap. . p 678. Add to theſe the 
Ada Sanctorum, tom. i. Menſ. Februar. p. 723. where there is not only 
2 a hiſtory of the commencement and progreſs of Chriſtianity in Japan, 
but alſo an account of the lives and martyrdom of thoſe, who firſt 
ſuffered for the cauſe of the Goſpel in that kingdom. dee likewiſe 
* r e Origines et Antiguitat. Chriſtian. tom. ii. p. 376. 
la] The diſcoveries made by the Dutch were againſt the Portu- 
gueſe, with whom they were then at war; ſo that inſtead of Spain our 
author ſhould have ſaid Portugal, See KAEMPFER Voc, cit, as alſo the 
| eee Modern Hi e vol. ix, p 145+ note (=) edit. s. 
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this univerſal law is made in favour of an handful of Dutch c E N x. 
F . merchants, who are allowed to import, annually, a certain XVII. 
1 quantity of European commodities, and have a factory, or Sf r. 1. 
|  rathera kind of priſon, allowed them, in one of the ex- © 
tremities of the kingdom, where they are ſtrictly watched, 
and rigorouſly confined from all communication with the 
natives, but what is eſſentially neceſſary to the commerce 
they are permitted to carry on. 5 
XVII. The example of the Roman- Catholic lates Pa 125 
could not but excite a ſpirit of pious emulation in prote- miſſions in 
ſtant countries, and induce them to propagate a fill purer A. 
form of Chriſtianity among thoſe unhappy nations that la 
groveling in the darkneſs of paganiſm and idolatry. Ac- 
cordingly the Lutherans were, cn ſeveral occaſions, ſo- 

Il scited, by perſons of eminent merit and rank in their com- 

£4 munion, to embark in this pious and generous under- 

taking. JUsSTINIAN ERNEST, baron of WELS, diftin- 

guiſhed himſelf by the zealous appearance he made in this 
good cauſe, having formed the plan of a fociety-that was 

= to be intruſted with the propagation of the Goſpel in 

foreign parts, and that was to bear the name of Jesus, the: 

Fs divine founder of the religion they were to promote e]. 
But ſeveral circumſtances concurred to prevent the exe- 
cution of this pious deſign, among which we may reckon, 

_ principally, the peculiar fituation of the Lutheran princes, | 

of whom very few have either territories, , forts, « or ſettle· 

ments, beyond the limits of Europe. wo 

5 This was by no means the caſe with the princes ww - 

dates that profeſſed the Reformed religion, The Engliſh 

| j and Dutch, more eſpecially, whoſe ſhips covered the ocean 

and ſailed to the moſt diſtant corners of the globe, and 

who, moreover, in this century, had ſent colonies to Afia, 
Africa, and America, had abundant opportunities of ſpread= 
ing abroad the knowledge of Chriſtianity among the un- 


— . fe 158. N Lf PRI nT nh; » e ee ee Te 8 


b enlightened nations. Nor were theſe opportunities en- 
tirely neglected, or miſimproved, notwithſtanding the re- 
ports that have generally prevailed, of their being much 
i more Zealous'1 in engroling the riches o the Indians than h 
# 10 See MOLLERI Cimbria 1 tom. ili. p. 75. AS als a Cor WT 
3 man work of the learned ARNOLD, entitled, Kirchen und Ketzer Hiſtorie, 


part II. book xvii, c. xv, SY 33: p. 1006. ra III. ks xv. § 18. 
P. 8 : | RS . 
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E E N T. in bringing about their converſion ; though it may, per- | 


XVII. 


haps, be granted, that neither of theſe nations exerted 


SECT. I. themſelves, to the extent of their power, in this ſalutary 


Undertaking, In the year 1647, the propagation of the 


| Goſpel in foreign parts was committed, by an act of the 
_ Engliſh parliament, to the care and inſpect: on of a ſociety _ 
compoſed of perſons of eminent rank and merit. The 
civil wars that enſued ſuſpended the execution of the plans 
that were laid for carrying on this ſalutary work. In the 
year 1661, under the reign of CHARLES II, the work was 


reſumed, and the ſociety re- eſtabliſhed. In the year 1701, 


this reſpectable ſociety received ſingular marks of pretec⸗ 
tion and favour from King WILLIAM III, who enriched 


it with new donations and privileges / 4 Since that 


period, even to the preſent time, it has been diſtinguiſhed 
by ample marks of the munificence of the kings of 
N e and of the liberality of perſons of all ranks and 
orders, and has been, and continues to be, eminently uſe- 
ful in facilitating the means of inſtruction to the nations 
that lie in Pagan darkneſs, and more eſpecially to the 
Americans. Nor are the laudable efforts of the United 
Provinces, in the advancement and propagation of Chriſtian 

| knowledge, to be paſſed over in ſilence; ſince they, alſo, 
are ſaid to have converted to the Goſpel a prodigious num- 
ber of Indians, in the iſlands of Ceylon and Formoſa, the 
_ coaſts of Malabar and other Aſiatic ſettlements, which they 
either had acquired by their own induſtry, or obtained, by 
- conqueſt, from the Portugueſe g]. Some hiſtorians, per- 


haps, may have exaggerated, in their relations, the num- 


bers of proſelytes made by the Dutch; it is, nevertheleſs, 


moſt certain, that, as ſoon as that nation had got a ſuſi= 
_ cient footing in the Eaſt-Indies, they laid with wiſdom, _ 
and executed, at a great expence, various ſchemes for 

_ inſtructing the natives of thoſe diſtant regions in the doe- 


5 trines of the Golpel . 


If 1 See Hun PHREYS' s Account f the Proagntiv ot the Copel i in 1 


55 * Parts. 


[g] See Epift. de 6 veel Foangeli . 3. Orientales af Jan. Leal. 5 


 denium ſeriptas et Utraject. 1699, in 8vo editas. 


[5] See BRAUN 's Peritable Religion des Hollandois, p. 71. 267; FOR | 
This Treatiſe, which was publiſhed at Amſterdam in the year 1675, 


3 Was deligned as an anſwer to a ARE libel of one STOUP, en- 


SFU. | 
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XVIII. The inward parts of Africa remain ſtill in the c E N T. 
; darkneſs of Paganiſm, as they have been hitherto inac- XVII. 
3 Cceflible to the moſt adventurous of the Europeans. But? * © *- RF 
nin the maritime provinces of that great Peninſula, and Ty. amcan 
more eſpecially in thoſe where the Portugueſe have their mions. 
ſettlements, there are ſeveral diſtricts in which the religion e ing 
of Rome has prevailed over the ſavage ſuperſtitions of chat 
barbarous region. It is nevertheleſs acknowledged, by 
the more ingenuous hiſtorians, even among the Roman= 
_ Catholics, who have given accounts of the African colo- 
nies, that, of the proſelytes made there to the Goſpel, 
very ſmall number deſerve the denomination of Chrittians; 
ſince the greateſt part of them retain the abominable ſu- 
perſtitions of their anceſtors, and the very beſt among 
them diſhonour their profeſſion by various practices of a 
moſt vicious and corrupt nature. Any progreis that 
Chriſtianity made in theſe parts muſt be chiefly attributed 
to the zealous labours of the Capuchin miſſionaries, who, 
in this century, ſuffered the moſt dreadful hardſhips and 
diſcouragements in their attempts to bring the fierce and 
ſavage Africans under the Chriſtian yoke. Theſe attempts 
ſucceeded fo far as to gain over to the profeſſion of the 
_ Goſpel the kings of Benin and Awerri[i], and alſo to en- 
gage the cruel and intrepid ANNA ZINGHA, queen of 
Metamba, and all her ſubjects, to embrace, in the year 
1652, the ien faith (#]. T he African miſſions 


2 titled, Is Religion 4 Hollandois, in which that writer propoſed i to per- | 
ſuade the world that the Dutch had almoſt 1 no religion at all, 
[:] Called by ſome Ouverne. | 
le] For a more ample account of this Queen ad her converſion 
| Pr. MOSHEIM refers the reader (in his note [j) to URBAN ER RUS 
Etat Preſent de P Egliſe Romaine, p. 222. and to the third and ſourth vo- 
lumes of Father LaBaT's Relation H. ori que de {* Afrique Occidentale, 8 
the former of which he tells us, there is a French tranſlation of ANT, + 
_ Gavazz!'s account of Africa. All theſe citations are inaccurate. 
 CERRI makes no mention of ZINGHA nor of METaMmBa; nor are 
they mentioned by LaBAT, in any of the five volumes of his I. forical 12 5 
Relation, here quoted; nor is Gav AZ7.Y'S account tranſlated in that 
Work. — In general it may be obſerved, that the miſſions in 4 ifrica were 
greatly neglected by the Portugueſe, and that the few miſſionaries ſent 
thither were men abſolutely void of learning, and deſtitute almoſt . 
every qualification that was neceſſary to the carrying on ſuch an impor- 
tant undertaking, See LABAT's Preface to his Relation Hi Horigue de I 


Afrique Occidentale ; as alfo the Modern dee Hi oy, V vol, xiv, p-· 10, 
Tis dealt. oro. EE 
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CE N r. were Mow to this auſtere Order by the court of Rinne, | 
XVII. and by the ſociety de propaganda fide, for wiſe reaſons ; 
8 ECT. I. ſince none were ſo proper to undertake an enterpriſe at- 
" tended with ſuch dreadful hardſhips, difficulties, and pe- 
- as a ſet of men whoſe monaſtic inſtitute had ren- 
dered familiar to them the ſevereſt acts of mortification, 
abſtinence, and penance, and thus prepared them for the 
bittereſt ſcenes of trial and adverſity, The Capuchins 
alſo ſeem to have been alone honoured with this ſacred, 
but arduous commiſſion ; nor does it appear that the 
other Orders beheld, with the ſmalleſt ſentiment of envy; 
their dear-bought glory. | 
The Ameri- XIX. The extenſive continent of e g with 
can miſſions col onies from Spain, Portugal, and France IJ, all which 
profeſs the Chriſtian religion, as it has been disfigured by 
the church of Rome. But it is abundantly known, that 
| theſe coloniſts, more eſpecially the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſe, are the moſt worthleſs and profligate ſet of men 
that bear the Chriſtian name; and this fact is confirmed 
by the teſtimonies of ſeveral Roman-Catholic writers of 
great merit and authority, \ who cannot be ſuſpected of par- 
tiality in this matter. Nay the clergy themſelves are not 


— 
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= from the ſame credible teſtimonies, ſurpaſs even the idola- 


the worſhip of God, as well as in the licentiouſneſs of their 
manners, and the enormity of the crimes they commit 
without reluctance. Thoſe of the ancient inhabitants of 
America, who either have ſubmitted to the European yoke, 

or live near their colonies, have imbibed ſome faint Know- 
ledge of the Romiſh religion from the Jeſuits, Franciſcans, 
and other eccleſiaſties; but theſe feeble rays of inftruc- 
tion are totally clouded by the gloomy ſuggeſtions of their 
natirxe ſuperſtition, and the corrupt influence of their bar- 
barous cuſtoms and manners. As to thoſe Indians who 
live more remote from the European ſettlements, and 
" wander about in the woods without any fixed habitation, 


| 1 11 See the «authors motioned * 3 in 115 Tra Taal 

| orbem Terrarum colluſtrans, cap. xlviii, xlix. p- 769. — There is a curſory 

account of the ſtate of the Romiſh religion, in that part of America which 

is poſſeſſed by the European Roman-catholics, i in U RBAN CERRI“ 8 

0 980 preſent 21 Egli ie rein] p. 245. | | | : 
they. 


_ excepted in this general condemnation, but, as we learn _ 


trous natives in the ridiculous rites which they perform ia 
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they are abſolutely incapable either of receiving or retain- CEN T. 


ing any adequate notions of the Chriſtian doctrine, unleſs 


they be previouſly reclaimed from that vagrant manner of SECT, ; 


life, and civilized by an intercourſe with perſens, whoſe * 


humane and inſinuating manners are adapted to attract 
their love and excite their imitation. This the Jeſuits and 
other eccleſiaſtics of different Orders in the church of 


Rome, who have been ſent in later times to convert theſe 


wandering ſavages, have found by a conſtant and uniform 
experience mn]. Hence the former have erected cities, 
and founded civil ſocieties, cemented by government and 
laws, like the European ares, i in ſeveral Indian provinces _ 
both in South and North- America ; and it is on this account 
that they diſcharge the double functions of magiſtrates and 
doors amnog theſe their new ſubjects and diſciples, 
whoſe morals and ſentiments, it is ſaid, they endeavour to 
preſerve pure and uncorrupted by permitting few or no 
B to approach them [zz]. Theſe arduous and 


difficult attempts have furniſhed to the diſciples of LoyoLa 


ample matter of boaſting, and a lucky occaſion of extol- 
ling the zeal, the dexterity, and induſtry of their Order. 
But it has appeared. from relations worthy of credit, that NY 
| theſe exploits of the Jeſuits, in the internal and more in- 


acceſſible provinces of America, are not ſa much carried 


on witha view to the propagation of Chriſtianity, as with _ 
an intention to gratify their own inſatiable avarice and 

boundleſs ambition. And, accordingly, they are reported 

to ſend yearly to the members of their Order, in Europe, 

immenſe quantities of gold, drawn from ſeveral American 
_ provinces where they have power and property, but chien 


: from Par aguay, which Nang: to them alone oy 


len A great variety of facts are alleged AS A rock of this ! in the * 5 


ters, in which the French Jeſuits gave their friends in Europe an account 
of the ſucceſs and fruits of their minen, and which are regularly Pubs 
| | liſhed at Paris. 


lu] That this was by i no d Wende the only, nor even the principal 

| reaſon of cutting off all communication between the Indians and Euro- 
peans, will appear evident from the contents of the following note. | 

| ( While Father LAB AT was at Rome, Father TAMBURIRN I, at that 
1 time general of the Jeſuits, aſked him ſeveral queſtions relating to the 

progreſs of Chriſtianity in America; to which with equal courage and 


TONGUE 50 uy eee this JM. anſwer, ** that the Goſpel 
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XX. The cauſe of Chriſtianity was promoted with 
more wiſdom, and conſequently with better ſucceſs, in 
thoſe parts of America where the Engliſh formed ſet- 
tlements during this century; and, though it had the 
greateſt ignorance, ſtupidity, and indolence to conquer, 


mages in a little __ a conſiderable e The Eng- 


had made little or no 903 . in that country 3 that he had ne- 
ver met with one adult perſon among the Americans, who could be 
eſteemed a true proſelyte to Chriſtianity ; and that the miſſionaries 
could ſcarcely pretend to any other exploits (of a ſpiritual kind) than 
their having baptized ſome children at the point of death“. “ He 


added, at the ſame time, “ that in order to make the Americans Chriſ- 


% trans, it was previouſly neceſſary to make them men.“ This bold 


Dominican, who had been himſelf a miſſionaty in the American iflands, 


had a great mind to give TAMBURINI ſome ſeaſonable advice concern - 


ing the immenſe wealth and authority that the Jeſuits had acquired in 


theſe parts of the world; but the cunning old man eluded artfully this 
part of the converſation, and turned it upon another ſubject. LAEAT 
gave, upon another occaſion, a ſtill greater proof of his undaunted ſpirit 
and preſence of mind ; for when, in an audience granted him by CLE- 
MENT XI, that pontiff praiſed, in pompous terms, the induſtry and 


zeal of the Portugueſe and Spaniſh miſſionaries in promoting the ſal - 


vation of the Americans, and reproached the French with inaCtivity and 
indifference in a matter of ſuch high importance, our reſolute Dominican 


told him plainly, © that the Spaniards and Fortugueſe boaſted of the 
_ © ſucceſs of their labours without any ſort of foundation; ſince it was 


ell known, that, inſtead of converts, they had only made hypocrites, 
<< all their diſciples among the Indians having been forced, by the dread 5 


of puniſhment and the terrors of death, to embrace Chriſtianity 1 
adding moreover, that ſuch as had received baptiſm continued as 


open and egregious idolaters as they had been before their profeſſion ; 


of Chriſtianity .“ To this account we might add the relations of 
a Whole cloud of witneſſes, whoſe teſtimonies are every way worthy of 
credit, and who declare unanimouſly the ſame thing, See, among 


others, a remarkable piece, entitled, Memoire touchant ! Etabliſſement con- 


Siderable des Peres Teſuites dans les Indes d' Eſpagne, which is ſubjoined to 


PFREZIER's Relation du Voyage de la Mer du Sud, p. 577. See alſo Voyage 
aux Indes Occidentales, par FRANC, COREAL, tom. ii. p. 67. 43. and 
 MAMMACH1Us, Orig, et Antiguit. Chriſtian. tom. ii. p. 337. There is 
a particular account of the Jeſuits of Paraguay given by DON ULLOA, 
in his Yeoyage d' Amerique, tom. i. p. 540. but this account is partial in 
oy their favour. They are alſo zealouſly and artfully defended in an ac- 


ccunt of che miſſion of Paraguay, publiſhed by MURATORI in the year 
1743. {CF When Dr, MosSHEIM wrote this note, the important diſ- 
| Ty that placed: the a e and rebellious e 5 


* See LABAT de en Ehacua et en «tlie e tom, viii Pp: 7. 
. Id, ib, Wen vil, 85 12. 5 | 
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liſh Independents, who retired to America on account of CENT, 


their diſſenſion from the eſtabliſhed religion of their 
country, claimed the honour of carrying thither the firſt 


rays of divine truth, and of beginning a work that has 


been ſince continued with ſuch pious zeal and ſuch abun- 
dant fruit; and indeed this claim is founded in juſtice, 


Several families of this ſect, that had been ſettled in Hol- 


of the Jeſuits in Paraguay in the plaineſt and moſt ſtriking light, had 


not been yet made. The book of Mu RATORI, which was publiſhed 
at Venice in the year 1743, and republiſhed in a French tranſlation at 
Paris in 1754 *, deceived for ſome time, the over-credulous, nay, in- 


_ duced even the enemies of the Jeſuits to ſuſpect that their conduct at 

Paraguay was not ſo criminal as it had been repreſented. So that, 
_ notwithſtanding the accuſations that had been brought againſt theſe miſ- 
_ fionaries by the writers mentioned by Dr. MOSHEIM 3 notwithſtanding _ 


a memorial ſent to the court of Spain in the year 1730, by Do 


MARTIN DE BARUA, at that time Spaniſh governor of Paraguay, 
in which the Jeſuits are charged with the moſt ambitious projets 


and the moſt rebellious defigns, repreſented as ſetting up an independent 


government, accuſed of carrying on a prodigious trade, and other things 
of that nature: and notwithſtanding the circumſtantial evidence of various 
known facts that ſupported theſe accuſations in the ſtrongeſt manner: 
Notwithſtanding all this, the public was more or leſs deceived, The 
illuſion, however, did not laſt long, In the year 1750, the courts of 
Madrid and Liſbon entered into a treaty for fixing the limits of their re- 
ſpective dominions in South - America. The Jeſuits, who had formed an 
independent Republic in the heart of theſe dominions, compoſed of the 
Indians, whom they had gained by the inſinuating ſoftneſs and affected 
mildneſs, humility, and generofity of their proceedings, were much 
_ alarmed at this treaty, It was one of the fundamentgl laws of this new 
Nate (which was founded under the 'maſk of a Chriſtian miſſion) that 


neither biſhop, governor, nor any officer civil, military, or ecclefſi- 


aſtical, nay, nor even any individual Spaniard or Portugueſe, ſhould be 
admitted into its territories, to the end that the proceedings and projects 
of the Jeſuits might ſtill remain an impenetrable ſecret. The members 

of their Order were alone to be inſtruted in this profound and impor= _ 
tant myſtery. The uſe of the Spaniſſ language was prohibited through- _ 

out the extent of this new. territory, in order to prevent more effeQually _ 


all communication between the Indians and that nation, The Indians 
were trained to the uſe of arms, furniſhed with artillery, inſtructed in 


the art of war, taught to behold the Jeſuits as their ſovereigns and their 
| Gods, and to look upon all white people, except the Jeſuits, as demo- 
. Niacs, atheiſts, and moreover, as their barbarous and mortal enemies. 
Such was the ſtate of things when, in the year 1752, the united troops 
of Spain and Portugal marched towards the eaſtern borders of the river 


_ * MurAaTor1's account of the Miſſion of Paraguay was tranſlated from 


the F rench edition into Engliſh, and publiſhed in 8yo, in the year 1759. 


FCC V 
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CEN r. land, removed from thence into America [p] in the year 
XVII. 1629, in order, as they alleged, to tranſmit their doc- 

SECT: I. trine pure and undefiled to future ages; and there they 

laid the foundations of a new ſtate [q]. The ſucceſs that 

attended this firſt emigration engaged great numbers of 

1111 ns the people called Puritans, who groaned under the op- 

11610 pPpreſſion of the biſhops, and the ſeverity of a court, by 
I Which this oppreſſion was authorized, to follow the for- : 

i tunes of theſe religious adventurers 7. and this produced 

Wm 2 ſecond emigration in the year 1629. But notwith- 

10 5 ſtanding the ſucceſs that in proceſs of time crowned this | 

lþ enterpriſe, its firſt beginnings were unpromiſing, and the | 

_ coloniſts, immediately after their arrival, laboured under | 

ſuch hardſhips and difficulties in the dreary and unculti- 

vated wilds of this new region, that they could make but 

little progreſs in inſtructing the Indians: their whole 
zeal and induſtry being ſcarcely ſufficient to preſerve tze 
infant ſettlement from the horrors of famine. But to- 
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| Uragai, to make the exchanges of certain villages that had been agreed 
upon in the treaty abovementioned. Upon this the Feſuits, not being 
5 _ fufficiently prepared for their defence, demanded a delay of the execution 
179 | bf the treaty under various pretexts. This delay was granted. But as 
— the Spaniſh general Gomez Freire Andrada perceived that theſe Holy Fathers | 
| SINE We, employed this delay in arming the Indians and confirming them in their 
_ rebellion, he wrote to his court, and received new orders from thence 
| | | to proceed to the execution of the treaty, A war enſued between the 
4 5 = | Spaniſh and Portugueſe on one fide, and the Indians, animated by _ 
=. | the Jeſvits, on the other, in which the Spanith general loſt his life, and 
of which the other circumſtances are well known. This was the real 
5 ny BN and original cauſe of the diſgrace of the Jeſuits at the court of Portugal. | 
W ih | | Thoſe who defire a more particular account of this matter will find it in 
a famous pamphlet, drawn from an authentic memorial, publiſhed by 
the court of Liſoon, and printed at the Hague, in the year 1758, under the 
1 following title: La Republique des Feſuites au Paraguay renverſce, ou Rela- 
tion Autbentigue de la Guerre que ces Religieux ont ose ſvutenir contre les Monarques 
= Eſpagne et de Portugal en Amerique, pour y defendre les domaines dont ils | 
,  avvient 4ſurpe le Soverainete au Pareguay, ſous pretexte de Religion. | | 
ee This colony ſettled in that part of America that was afterwards 
| called New Plymouth, | 
I. s] See NeaL's Hiory of the Puritans, vol. ii. p. 126. —As alſo 3 
German work, entitled, ANT, Win Donn, l iſebe Refermations EY, 
Hiftorie, b. vi. c. v. p. $07, IE 55 
ix] See MATHER's Hiftory * New bun, p. 126. al $ ig 5 
of the en vol, ii, . Pp · 208. | | | 
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wards the year 1633 [5], things put on a better aſpet:c E N T. 
the colony began to flouriſh, and the new comers, among XVII. 
whom the Puritans Marnzw, SHEPPARD, and ELLIOT, SECT. 1. 
made an eminent figure, had the leiſure, courage, W——— 
tranquillity of mind, that were neceſlary to the execution 
of ſuch an important and arduous deſign. All theſe de- 
* vout exiles were remarkably zealous, endes, and ſuc- 
: ceſsful in the converſion of the Indians; but none acquired 
3 | ſuch a ſhining reputation, in this pious career, as JOHN | 
ELLior, who learned their language, into which he 
| tranſlated the BIBLE, and other inftructive and edifying 
books, gathered together the wandering ſavages, and 
formed them into regular congregations, inſtructed them 
E ina manner ſuited to the dulneſs of their comprehenſion, 
and the meaſure of their reſpective capacities; and, by 
ſuch eminent diſplays of his zeal, dexterity, and inde- 
fatigable induſtry, merited, after his death, the rpc 
title of the Apoſtle of the Tadians [t]. FR = 
he unexpected ſucceſs, that attended theſe pious at- 
tempts towards the propagation of Chriſtian knowledge, 
dre the attention of the parliament and people of England; 
and the further advancement of this good cauſe appeared 
an odject of ſufficient importance to employ the delibera- 
tions, and to claim the protection of the great council of 
the nation. Thus was formed that illuſtrious ſociety, 
which derives its title from the great purpoſe of its inſti- 
tution, even the Propagation of the Goſpel in foreign parts, 
and which, in proportion to the increaſe of its number, 
influence, revenues, and prerogatives, has ſtill renewed 
and augmented its efforts for the inſtruction of the Pagans 
in all parts of the world, particularly thoſe on the American 
continent. It is true, that, after all its efforts, much is 
: ! to be done; but! it! 1s allo ove, and wan de acknow- I 
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1 $ > UL Dr. W 955 in the year 963 "H * this is ; probably 
'R 8 3 error of the preſs; ſince it is well known, that the RT's of 5 
3 . and Elliot happened between 16431 and 1634. DEE 
Ilie: ] HORNBECKIUS, De Converſione Indorum et Gentil. lib. ii. cap. xv. 1 oY 
p. 26. —CRESCENTII MATHERI. Epiſtola de Succeſſu Evange/tt apud . 
I ndos Occidentales ad Job. Leuſdenium Traject. 1699, in yo. ix 
CKEASE MATHER's Letter to Leuſden | is tranſlated into Engliſh, and in- 
Fr ſerted into COTTON MaTHER's Life of Elliot, p. 94. 3d London edit. 5 
D and! in his Hiſtory of New Raglan; book III. p. 199 . | 
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CENT ledged by all that have examined theſe matters with 


XVII. attention and impartiality, that much has been done, and 


: SECT. I. that the pious undertakings of this reſpectable ſociety have | 


been followed with unexpected fruit. With reſpect to 


the province of Pennſylvania, which receives in its boſom, 


without diſtinction, perſons of all ſects and all opinions, 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of its religious ſtate in 


another place. The American provinces, that were taken 


from the Portugueſe by the Dutch, under the command of 


Count Maurice of Naſſau, became immediately an object 4 
of the pious zeal of their new maſters, who began, Wh 
great ardour and remarkable ſucceſs, to ſpread the light of 


the Goſpel among the wretched inhabitants of thoſe be- 


nighted regions [u]. But this fair proſpect was after- 
wards clouded, in the year 1644, when the Portugueſe 
recovered the territories they had loſt. As to the Dutch 


colony that is ſettled at Surinam, we cannot ſay much; 
= having never received the ſmalleſt information of an 


attempts made by them to inſtru the neighbouring De 


dians i in the knowledge of Chriftianity 20. 


| K jo. Heng. Bor rinnt Tepographia Eechfuflcs, p. 47 2 
5 N90, Etet Preſent des Provinces Unies, tom. i. p. 396. —The ſame author 
gives an account of Surinam, and of the ſtate of religion I in that. xojong, | 
5 chap. Xiv. p. 407. os 
l There are hos: eh in that ſettlement for his uſe of: Ee 
_ coloniſts ; but no attempt has been made to ſpread the knowledge of by 


EE deſigned | 


9 5 the Goſpel WE the natives. 1 


XXI. Religion in general, and the Chriſtian religion 
_Ebvitianity' in particular, had many enemies to encounter in this 
in England, century; though their number has been ſtudiouſly dimi- 
| niſhed in the accounts of ſome, and greatly exaggerated in 

1 repreſentations of others. The Engliſh complain of 
dhe reign of CHARLES II, as the fatal period, when cor- 
ruption of manners, and vice, in the moſt licentious and 
profligate forms, over-ran their nation, engendered a ſpirit 

of ſcepticiſm and infidelity, and formed a ſet of unhappy _ 
men, who employed all the wantonneſs of inconſiderate 

wit, all the ſallies of imagination, and even all the force 
of real talent and genius, to extinguiſh a ſenſe of religion 

in the minds of mankind, That this complaint is far 
from being groundleſs, appears, on the one hand, from 
498 number of thoſe writers among the Engliſh, whoſe 
e were ee either . all religion, or 
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deſig ned to confine the belief of men to natural religion CENT. 
Hows] and, on the other, from the {till ſuperior number xVII. 
of learned and ingenious treatiſes in which the divinity, SECT, 1 
dignity, and intrinſic excellence of the Goſpel were de- 
monſtrated and diſplayed in the moſt ſtriking and con- 
ſpicuous manner. But nothing is more adapted to confirm _ 
the accounts that have been given of the progreſs of 
infidelity and licentiouſneſs at the period now under con- 
ſideration, than the famous Lectures, founded by that 
lilluſtrious ornament of religion and humanity Mr. Ro- 
BERT BOYLE, who, in the year 1691, conſecrated a 
conſiderable part of his large fortune to the ſervice of 
Chriſtianity, by leaving, in his laſt will, a ſum to be diſtri- 
buted, ſucceſſively, to a number of learned divines, who 
woere to preach, in their turns, eight ſermons every year, 
in defence of natural and revealed religion [x]. This 
pious and honourable taſk has been committed always to 
men of the moſt eminent genius and abilities, and is ſtill 
_ undertaken with zeal, and performed with remar rkable 
dignity and ſucceſs. The diſcourſes, that have been 
delivered in conſequence of this admirable inſtitution, have 
been always publiſhed; and they form, at this day, a large 
and important collection, which is known throughout all 
Europe, and has done eminent ſervice to che cauſe of 5 
? OS: and virtue [ 51. „ 
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4 x) See RicoTiER' s PL IRA to his French trandation of Dr. 8 | | 
- Diſcourſes on the Being and Attributes of God, For an account of the pious, _ 
learned, and illuſtrious Mr. BOYLE, ſee BUDGELL's Memoirs of the 
lives 5 Characters of the illuſtricus Family of the BoYLEsS, publiſhed in 
RW $8vo at London, in the year 1737.— ee alſo the Bibliothegue Britannique, T5, 
tom. Kii. p. 144. * But above all, the late learned Dr, BIRCH's Life 
| of BOYLE, publiſhed in 8vo, in the year 744; and that very valuable 
collection of Lives, the Biographia Britannica, Article BOY LE (Robert) 
Note [ſz]. See alſo Article HOBBES, in the ſame collection. N. 3 
Ih? There is a complete liſt of theſe learned diſcourſes in the Biblio- 
| 8 8 thaw Angleiſe, tom. xv. part II. p. 416.— The late Reverend Mr, GiL- 
BERT BURNET publiſhed in four volumes in-8vo, a judicious, compre- 


1 1 b henſive, and well-digeſted Abridgment of ſuch of the Boy Lt s Lectures ass 
ad been preached before the year 1737. This abridgment, which has 
| | been tranſlated into the French and German languages, comprehends the 
=. diſcourſes of Bentley, Kidder, Williams, Gaſtrell, Harris, Bradford, Blackball, 


Srftanbape, Clarke, Hancock, Whifton, Turner, l H. cdward, Deen; we 5 
7 — J. Gn Curden, Bir, Berriman. | | 0 
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CE XXII. The leader of the impious band in En land, 
5 Ivy. "which ſo early as the reign of CHARLEõ II, attempted to 
5 L. l. odſcure the truth and to diffolve the ſolemn obligations of 
Hobbes. religion, was THoMas HoBBES of Malmeſbury, a man 
1 - whoſe audacious pride was accompanied with an uncom- 
&, mon degree of artifice and addrefs, whoſe fagacity was 
ſuperior to his learning, and whoſe reputation was more 
owing to the ſubtilty and extent of his genius, than to 
any progreſs he had made either in ſacred or profane eru- 
dition fl This man, notwithſtanding the pernicious 
nature and tendency of his principles, had ſeveral adherents 
in England; and not only ſo, but has found, in foreign 
countries, more than one apologiſt, who, though they 
acknowledge that his ſentiments were erroneous, yet deny 
that he went ſuch an impious length as to introduce the 
_ diſbelicf, or to overturn the worſhip of a Supreme 
Being 78 But if it ſhould be granted, on the one hand, 
that Hours was not totally deftitute of all ſenſe of a 
Deity, nor of all impreſſions of religion; yet it muſt be 
allowed, on the other, by all who peruſe his writings, | 
with a proper degree of attention, that his tenets lead, by 1 
natural conſequences, to a contempt of religion and of f 
divine worſhip, and that, in ſome of his productions, there | 
are viſible marks of an extreme averſion to Chriſtianity, : 
It has, indeed, been ſaid of him, that, being advanced in i 
years he returned to a better mind, and condemned public] 
the opini ions s and tenets he had formerly entertained [4]; 


[=] See Bax L E' 5 "Pinay; at "hs article Honnes,—Woon! * 
4 Oæonienſes, vol. ii. p. 641, laſt edition. x 
[4] Among the patrons and defenders of HOBBES, we may reckon 
1 5 NIC. HER. GUNDLINGIUS, in his . Selekte, tom. i. n, ii. 
„ p- 30. and in his Cundlingiana, p. XIV. p. 304, and alſo ARXOLD, in 
3 his German work entitled, Kirchen. es, Kitzzer Fiftorie, p. II. b xvii. 
1 VVV 1082.—Theſe writers are refuted by the learned Bu- | 
i | Con . v Rus, inhis Theſes de Atbeiſmo et Superſlitione, cap. i. p. 187. | 1 
| * 5 l] This recantation of HOBRES depends upon the teſtimony of 2 
1 133 i Wood, in his Athenæ Oæonienſes, vol. ii. p 646. This writer in- 
1 J , forms us, that HOBBES”: compoled an apology for himſelf and his 
TH 1 ES wWritings, in which he declared, that the opinions, he had publiſhed in 
Th it} 5 dais Leviathan, were by no means conformable to his real ſentiments.: 
5 ; 1 . 1 that he had only propoſed them as a matter of debate, to exerciſe his © 
_ 81 3 | | mind in the art of reaſoning : that, aſter the publication of that book, 
Wh {6 3 = bad never maintained thera either in Public « or ig e but had + 
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but how far this recantation was ſincere, we ſhall not c f N . 
pretend to determine, ſince the reality of his repentance XVI. 


has been greatly queſtioned. 


The ſame thing cannot be ſaid of Jonn WILMor, | 
earl of ROCHESTER, who had inſulted the majeſty of God, 


and trampled upon the truths of religion and the obli- 
gations of morality with a profane ſort of frenzy, that 
far ſurpaſſed the impiety of Hog BHS, but whoſe repentance 


and converſion were alſo as palpable as had been his folly, 
and much more unqueſtionable than the dubious recan- 
tation of the philoſopher of MHalmeſbury. RocHESTER 


| was a man of uncommon ſagacity and penetration, of a 
| fine genius, and an elegant taſte ; but theſe natural talents | 
were accompanied with the greateſt er and licentiouſ- 
neſs, and the moſt impetuous propenſity to unlawful 
pleaſures. So that, as long as health enabled him to anſwer 
the demands of pation, his life was an uninterrupted ſcene | 


left them entirely to the judgment and decifion of the church: more 

<ſpecially, that the tenets, in this and his other writings, that ſeemed 
inconſiſtent with the. doctrines conceining God and religion that are 

commonly received, were never delivered by him as truth, but pro- 


poſed as quejions, that were to be decided by divines and eccleſiaſtical 
judg es endued with a proper authority. Such is the account that WooD 


gives of the ajo/57 y now under conſideration; but he does not tell us the 

year in which it was publiſhed, which is a proof that he himſelf had 

never ſcen it, nor does he inform us whether it appeared during the liſe 
of HOBBEsS, or after his death. As indeed it is placed in the catalogue ; 
of his writings, with a date poſterior to the year 1682, it is natural to 
ſuppoſe that it was not publiſhed during his life, ſince he died in the 
year. 1679. It is, therefore, no eaſy matter to determine what ſtreſs is 


to be laid upon this recantation of HoBBES, or what ſentiments we are 
to form concerning his ſuppoſed repentance, That the apo.ogy, under 


conſideration, exiſts, we do not pretend to deny; but it may poſſibly 5 


have been compoſed by ſome of his friends, to diminiſh the odium, that, 


it was natural to think, his licentious principles would caſt on his me- 
mory. But ſhould it be granted, that it was drawn up and 8 0 


by Hog RES himſelf, even this conceſſion would conttibute but little to 


ſave, or rather to recover, his reputation; ſince it is well hob "that : 


nothing is more common among thoſe, who, by ſpreading corrupt prin- 


ciples and pernicious opinions, have drawn upon themſelves the juſt 

indignation of the public, than, like HOBB&s, to deceive the world by . 

_ infidious and inſincere declarations of the REN EY of their belief, and _ 
the uprightneſs of their intentions. It is thus that they ſecure themſelves 5 
againſt the execution of the laws that are deſigned to ſence religion, 

while they perſevere in their licentious e 2 ang + a ape them, 8 

| wherever ey can do it With Ae | | 
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1 great Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion. IE „ 
be] His works were ficſt collected and publiſhed under the title of 
Cbaracleriſtics, in three volumes in 8vo, in the year 1717, and, ſince 
that time, have paſſed through ſeveral editions. See LE CLERC's ac- 
count of them in his Bibliothegue Cx ciſie, tom. xxiii. The learned and 
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CEN T. of debauchery [c]. He was, however, ſo happy, in the 
XV.. laſt years of a very ſhort life, as to ſee the extreme folly 
Sgr. I. and guilt of his paſt conduct, in which ſalutary view he 
— was greatly aſſiſted by the wiſe and pathetic reaſonings and 
exhortations of doctor BURNET, afterwards biſhop of 
Sarum. This conviction of his guilt produced a deep 
contrition and repentance, an ardent recourſe to the 
mercy of God as it is manifeſted in the Goſpel of Jxsus 
CHRIST, and a ſincere abhorrence of the offences he had _ 
committed againſt the Beſt of Beings. In theſe pious 
_ ſentiments he departed this life in the year 1680 [4d]. _ 
In this liſt we may alſo place ANTHONY ASHLEY 
CoorkR, earl of SHAFTESBURY, who died of a con- 
_ ſumption at Naples, in the year 1703; not that this 
illuſtrious writer attacked openly and profeſſedly the 
Chriſtian religion, but that the moſt ſeducing ſtrokes of 
wit and raillery, the moſt enchanting eloquence, and the 
_ charms of a genius, in which amenity, elegance, copiouſ- 
neſs, and elevation were happily blended, rendered him 
one of its moſt dangerous, though ſecret enemies; nay _ 
ſo much the more dangerous, becauſe his oppolition was 
carried on under 2 maſk. His works have been publiſhed, _ 
and have paſſed through ſeveral editions. They are re- 
markable for beauty of diction, and contain very noble ane 
| ſublime ſentiments ; but ought to be read with the utmoſt 
caution, as extremely dangerous to unexperienced, youth= _ 
ful, and unwary minds [e]. The brutal ruſticity and 


Ce] See an account of his life and writings in Wood's Athene "REY 


enſes, vol. ii. p. 654 — His poetical genius is juſtly celebrated by VOL- 


TAIRE, in his Melanges de Litterature et de Philoſophie, chap, xxxiv. vol. iv. 


bol his works. ws J Oat Tad Vir ; 
[la] Biſhop BURNET has given a particular account of this laſt and 
very affecting ſcene of the life of this nobleman in a pamphlet written 
expreſsly on that ſubject, and entitled, Some Paſſages of the Life and Death 
off Jobn earl of Rech:fter, written, at his deſire, on his Death-bed, by GII.- 
BERT BURNET, D. D. Containing more amply their Converſations en tbe 


ingenious LIIBNITZ's critical refletions en the philoſophy of Lord 


- SHAFT ESBULY,' wets podle by Des MasztA bx, in the fend 
volume of his Recueil des di uerſes F zeces ſur la Pbiloſepbie, p. 245. 
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uncouth turn of JohN ToLAND, a native of Ireland, who, CENT. 


towards the concluſion of this century's was rendered i in- a — 
| ECT... I. 


There are fome writers, who maintain that this noble philoſopher has 
| been unjuſtly charged, by the greateſt part of the clergy, with a con- 
tempt for Revealed Religion; and it were to be wiſhed*that the argu- 
ments they employ to vindicate him from this charge were more ſatis 
| factory and ſolid than they really are. But, if I am not much miſtaxken, 
whoever peruſes his writings, and more eſpecially his famous letter 
concerning Enthuſiaſm, will be inclined to adopt the judgment that has 
been formed of him by the ingenious Dr. BERKLEY, late biſhop of 
| Cloyne, in his Alcipbron, or the Minute Philoſopher, vol, i. p. 200,—No.- 
thing is more eaſy than to obſcrve, in the writings of Lord SHAFTES- 
BURY, a ſpirit of raillery, mingling itſelf with even thoſe of his 
reflexions upon religious ſabjeQs that ſeem to be delivered with the 
greateſt ſeriouſneſs and gravity, But, at the ſame time, this unſeemly 
mixture of the ſolemn and the ludicrous renders it difficult for thoſe, that | = 
are not wel] W N with his manner, to know whether the man is | I 5 
3 in jeſt or in carneſt, It may be alſo added, that this author has perni- | 
cCioufly endeavoured to deſtroy the influence and efficacy of ſome of the 
| | great motives that are propoſed, in the Holy Scriptures, to render men 
virtuous, by repreſenting theſe motives as mercenary, and even turning 
them into ridicule. He ſubſtitutes, in their place, the intrinſic excel- 
lence and beauty of virtue, as the great ſource of moral obligation, and 
the true incentive to virtuous deeds, But, however alluring this ſublime 
ſcheme of morals may appear to certain minds of a refined, elegant, and 
ingenuous turn, it is certainly little adapted to the taſte, the comprehen- 
ion, and character of the multitude. Take away from the lower orders 
of mankind the ;.rotpe& of reward and puniſhment, that leads them to 
virtue and obedience, by the powerful ſuggeſtions of hopz and fear; and 
the great ſupports of virtue, and the moſt effectual motives to the -Purs 
ſulit of it, will be then removed with reſpect to them, | | 
| Since Dr. MOSHEIM wrote this note, the very learned . ju- * 
dicious Dr. LELAND publiſhed his Viezs of the principal Deiſtical Writers 5 
tbat have appeared in England during the laſt and preſent Century, &c. in „ 
Which there is a full account of the Free thinkers and Deiſts mentioned 
by our hiſterian, aud a review of the writings of the earl of SHAFTES- 
BURY. This review merits a particular attention, as it contains an | 
; impartial account, an accurate examinaticn, and a ſatisfaQtory refuta- 
tion, of the erroneous principles of that great man, Lord SHATESBURY, 
like all other eminent innovators, has been miſrepreſented both by his 
friends and his enemies. Dr. LELAND has ſteered a middle courſe be- 
| tween the blind enthuſiaſm of the former, and the partial malignity of 
tue latter. He points out, with ſingular penetration and judgment, the _ 
errors, inconſiſtencies, and contradictions of that illuſtrious author, does 
| juſtice to what is good in his ingenious writings, ſeparates carcfully the | 4 
Wheat from the chaff, and neither approves nor condemns in the lump, = © 
as too many have done, In a more particular manner he has ſhewn, _ | 
with his uſual perſpicuity and good ſenſe that the being influenced by the 
DAP. of the reward promiled i in the op Bas nothing in it 4; ifengenuous 


1 famous | 


r 
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CEN T famous by ſeveral injurious libels againſt Chriſtianity, muſt 


XVII. 
| . 


— 


naturally appear doubly diſguſting, when compared with 


the amiable elegance and ſpecious refinement of the writer 
2 P 


now mentioned. However, as thoſe writers, who flatter 
the paſſions by endeavouring to remove all the reſtraints 


that religion impoſes upon their exceſſive indulgence, will 
never want patrons among the licentious part of "mankind ; | 


ſo this man, who was not deſtitute of learning, impoſed 


upon the ignorant and unwary ; and, notwithſtanding the 


exceſs of his arrozance and vanity, and the ſhocking 
rudeneſs and ferocity of his- zhannets, acquired a certain 


| mealure of We 8 J. It is not . ee to mention 


and Sib, and is ſo far from being inconſiſtent with REST virtue 5 its 
don ſake, that it tends, on the contrary, to heighten our eſteem of its 
amiableneſs and worth, —The triumphant manner in which the learned Dr. 
 WARBUL#THON has refuted SAAFTESPURY'S repreſentation of raillery 
and ridicule as a teſt of truth, is too well known to be mentioned here. 
See alſo Dr. BROWN's Three Eſſays on the Charaferiſtics, in which that ſen- Z 
| ſible author treats of Ridicule, conſidered as a 7% of Truth ; of the obliga- 


tions of men to virtue, and of the neceſſity of FO e and of 
Revealed Religion and Chriſtianity. | 


F Dr. Mos HFI quotes here in a ſhort note, an account ; 
he * given of the Life and Writings of Toland, prefixed to his confutation 


of the NAZARENUS of that conternptible author, He alſo quotes a Life 
of TOLAND, prefixed to his Poſthumous Works, printed in 6vo at Lon- 


don, in 1726, by DEs MaizEAUX,—Dr. Mosh I ſays, that this 


man was no! deſtitute of learning. Should that be granted, it mutt, ne- 


vertheleſs, be acknowledged, that this learning lay quite indigeſſed in his 


| Head, and that the uſe he made of it in his works was equally injud.cious 
and impudent. His conference with N. BailsOBRT, concerning the 
Aut bentici ity of the Holy Scriptures, which was held at Lerlin, in the year 
1701, in preſence of the queen of Pri//i2, and in which he made ſuch 


a deſpicable figure, is a proof of the former, and his writings to all but 


| 4 half-ſcholars and half-thinkers will be a proof (as long as they endure) 
of the latter. It is remarkable, that, according to that maxim of 1. 
VEN L, Nemo reg ente fuit turpiſſinus, TOLAND arrived only gradually, I 


and by a progreſſive motion, at the ſummit of infidelity. His firſt 


ſtep was Socinianiſm, which appeared in his book, entitled, Ch; iliac 


rity not Mayfeicus. This book procured him hard tres ment from the 
Iriſh Parliament; and was anſwered by Mr. BROwx, af.erwards 


\ biſhop of Corke, who, unhappily, did not think good arguments ſuf- 
ficient to maintain a good cauſe, unleſs they were ſeconded by the 
| ſecular arm, whoſe ill- placed ſuccours he ſolicited with ardor. The 
ſecond ſtep that TOLAND made, in the devious wilds of irreligion, 

vas in the publicatien of his Anyntor, which, in appearance, was 

deſigned to vindicate what he had advanced in his Life of MILTON, + 
; 60 prove.” that 0p CHARLES I, Was not dhe Teal author of the 


| other | 
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during this century, but are long ſince conſigned to obli- 
vion; the reader may, however, add to thoſe, that have 
been already named, Lord HERBERT of CHERBURY, a 


philoſopher of ſome. note, who, if he did not abſolutely : 
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other authors of this claſs, who appeared in England, CE N T. 
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9 the divine origin of the Goſpel [z], e "i 


| Eiben Pafilits but, in reality; was intenged to javaliiaG the Conch of oy 
the New Teſtament, and to render it uncertain and precarious, This 


piece, in as far as it attacked the authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, 


was anſwered in a triumphant manner by Dr, CLARKP, in his Refteco 
tions on that part of the Bock called AMYNTOR, wobich relates to the Writings - 

ite Primitive Fathers, and the Canon of the Ne tu Teſtament; by Mr. RI- 

cuakbDso, in his learned and judicious Vindication of the Canon of be 
New Teftament ; and by Mr. JONES, in his Ne and /ull methcd of ſettling 
the (.anomical Auths rity of the New Teſtament, Theſe learned writers have 


; expoſed, in the moſt ſtriking manner, the diſingenuity, the blunders, 
the falſe quotations, the inſidious tiftions and ridiculous * of 


ToL Ap, who, cn various accounts, may paſs for on f the moſt 


harmleſs writers againſt the Chriſtian religion. For an | ccount of the 


 Adeiſidemon, the Nazarenus, the Letters to Serena, the Pantheifticon, and 


the other irreligious works of this author, with the excellent anſwers 


that have been made to them; ſee his Life in the Genera! Dictionary, or 


rather in CHAUFEIP3ED?®S Supplement to BaYLE's Difionary, enti- 


tled, Nr u Difticenaire Hiſtorique et (. ritigue, as this author has not only 


tranflated the articles added to B\YLi's Dis :ionary by the Engliſh edi- 
tors of that work, but has augmented and improved th zem by ſeveral 


| intereſting anecdotes drawn trom the erer Hittor 7 ol the Conti- 5 


5 3 


i Lord! HERBERT did not « bend to Abs the a;vinity of the” 


Golet; he even declared, that he had no intention to attack Chriſtiani- | 


ty, which he calls, in exprefs terms, the Bf! Reli {1gron, and which, ac- 
_ cording to bis own confeſſion, tends to eſtabliſh the five great articles 
of that univerſa}, ſufficient, and abſolutely perfect religion, which he 


_ pretends to deduce from reaſon and nature. Put, notwithſtanding 
theſe fair proſeihcns, his lordſhip loſes no occaſion of throwing out in- 


ſinuations againſt all Revealed Religion, as abſolutely uncertain and of 


little or no uſe, But this ſame deiſt, who was the firſt, and, indeed, 


the leaſt contemptible of that tribe in gland, has left upon record one 


oſ the ſtrongeſt inſtances 5 e ald abſurdity that perhaps ever 
has been heard of, and of which he himſelf was guil: i This inſtance 


0 preſerved in a 3 life of Lord HEPPERT, drawn vp from 
memorials penned by himſelf, which is nin the poſſeſſion of 2. gen - = | 


tleman. of diſtinction, and is as follows: Thar lord having finiſhed U. 

book de Veritate, apprehended that be mould meet with much oppoltt: on, 

and was, confequent!y, dubious ſor ſome time, whether it would not 

be prudent to ſuppreſs it.“ Being thus doubt Ful, fe 5 hrs lordfnif, in 

„ my chamber (at Paris, where he wwas ambaſſud? in thr year 1624. one 
4e * faix day i in the Ander my caſement being open tox args ta foot 


l 
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leaſt, that it was not eſſentially neceſſary to the ſalvation. 
of mankind [5]; and CHARLES BLOUNT, who compoſed 


a book, entitled, The Oracles o 5 and, in the year 
1693, died by his 0 own hand 104. 5 


« the ſun fining . and no wed Aiving; I ook my book, 4. 2 
4 ritate, in my hands, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly ſaid theſe 
„ words: 0 thou eternal God, author of this light, that now ſhines upon me, 


I goodneſs, re pardon a greater requeſt than a ſinner ought to mate: I am not _ 


tc and giver of all inward illuminations ; I do beſecch thee, of thine infinite 


40 ſatisfied erough, whether I ſhall publiſh this book : if 1 it be for thy glory, I 


ec beſeeck thee io give me ſome $1GN FROM HEAVEN; if not, I ſhall ſuppreſs 


it.“ What does the reader now think of this corner-itone of Deiſm, 


who demands a ſupernatural Remelation from heaven in ſavour of a book, 


that was deſigned to prove a!! Revelation uncertain and wſelefs ? But the ; 


abſurdity does not end here, for our Deiſt not only ſought for this Reve- 
lation, but alſo chtained it, if we are to believe him. Let us, at leaſt, 


hear him. * TI had no ſooner, ſays be, ſpoken theſe words, but a FF I 


„ though yet gentle noiſe came forth from the heavens (for it was like 


« nothing on earth) which did ſo cheer and comfort me, that I took | 


my petition as granted,” Rare credulity this in an unbeliever ! but 


| theſe gentlemen can believe even againſt reaſon, when it anſwers their 


Purpoſe. His lordſhip continues,“ This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, _ 
I proteſt before the eternal God is true; neither am | ſuperfiitiouſly 


© deceived herein,” &c, See LELAND": s Vier jeu "of tbe 8 Mtiters Es 
5 vol. i. p. 470, &c. FE 


[] This is fufficiently known. to thoſs is have peruſed Lord Hen. 


a, 'BERT'sS book De caufis errorum, as alſo. his celebrated work De religions 
Gentilium. This author is generally conſidered as the chief and ſounder 
of the ſect or ſociety that are oy Naturaliſis from their attachment to 


Natural Religion alone. See 


part II. p. 1083.— The peculiar tenets of this famous Deiſt have been 


refuted by Mus us and KORTHOLT, two German divines of emi- 


nent learning and abilities. C GASSEN DI alſo compoſed an anſwer ED 
to Lord HERBERT'sS book De Veritate. In England it was reſuted by 
Mr. RICHARD BAXTER ina treatiſe, entitled, More reaſons for the Chri- 


tian Religion, and no reaſon azainflt it, Mr. LOCKE, in his F//ay on Hu- 


man Underflanding, ſhews, with great perſpicuity and force of evidence, 


that the Five Article: of Natural Religion propoſed by this noble author, 


are not, as he repreſents them, Common Netices, clearly inſcribed by the 
hand of God in the minds of all men, and that a Divine Revelation is 


neceſſary to indicate, develope, and enforce them. Dr. WHITBY has 
alſo treated the ſame matter amply in his learned work, entitled, The © 


Neceſſiy and Uſefulneſs of the Chri ian Revelation, by reaſon of the Corruption Ko 
. of the: e 9 f Natural Re. i gion * the Jew and e 8vo, . 


. 


V Sce © HAUFFEPIP D, "Aon Diftionaire Hi 8 et Git: though Fe 


| this author has omitted the mention of this gentleman's unhappy fate, 
8 8 of a 4 regard, no LOG to es illuſtrious — 5 Fr Mr, CHAUFFE-. 


: in. Tofi | 


NOLDI Hifteria Ecclefiaftica et Haret. 
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one entitled, The Amphitheatre of Providence I, and the 
other Dialegues concerning Nature [I], was publicly burnt, 


at Thzlouſe, in the year 1629, as an impious and obſtinate Lefeynid, | 
Atheiſt. It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, that ſeveral Knutzen, 
learned and reſpectable writers conſider this unhappy man 
rather as a victim to bigotry and envy than as a martyr 


to impiety and Atheiſm, and maintain, that neither his 


life nor his writings were fo abſurd or blaſphemous as to 
entitle him to the character of a deſpiſer of God and re- 
ligion [n]. But if VAxIxI had his apologiſts, this was 


by no means the cafe of Cos uo RuGcGEny1, a native of 
Florence, whoſe Atheiſm was as imoudent as it was 
impious, and who died in the moſt deſperate ſentiments 
"Of irreligion at Paris, in the year 1615, declaring that he 
| looked upon all the accounts that had been given of the 


exiſtence of A {rene Being and of evil ſpirits as idle 


PIED has = no more 9 05 . the cle CnarLes BLOUNT r 


| from that of the Englith continuators of DAYLE. - 


= [4k] This bock was publiſhed at Lyons in the year 1615, was 
0 approved by the clergy and magiſtrates of that city, and contains many 
things abſolutely irreconcilable with atheiſtical principles: its title is as 


follows: Amphitbeatrum aternæ Providentia, Divino- Magicum, briſtiano- 
Plyſicum, Aſfirclogico Catholicum, adverſus weteres E biſoſchbos, Atbecs, Epicu- 


tos, Peripatctices Stoicos, &. This book has been eſteemed innocent ; 
by ſeveral writers, impious by others ; but, in our judgment, it would 


have eſcaped reproach, had VaNINI publiſhed none of his other pro- 


ductions, fince the impieties it may contain, according te the intention 
oel its author, are carefully concealed. This is by no means hs caſe of 
1 the book mentioned in the following note. Cy 
l] This bock concerning the Secrets of * Notre the Goddeſs 
of Mortals was publiſhed with this ſuſpicious title at Paris, in the year 
1616, and contains glaring marks of impiety and atheiſm And yet it 
was publiſhed with the king's permitfon and the approbation of the 
Faculty of Theology at Paris, This ſcandalous negligence or ignorance is 
unaccountable in ſuch a reverend body. The Jeſuit GAR AS SE pretends | 
that the Faculty was deceived by VANINI, who ſubſtituted another 


treatiſe in the place of that which had been approved, Sce a wretched 


book of GARASSE, entitled, Doctrise ien, p. 998. as allo DUKaN D, | 


5 Lie de Vanini, p. 11 5 


Ĩ. un] SceBuDzvus's Theſes 4. Abe e et St pellitiene, p 120. The 
. author of dhe Lcd fro VANIN 9, wiugh e in 2 in the 
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alſo on the continent during this century. In France, 
Joris Cx8aR VANINI, the author of two books, the SE Hh r. 1. . 


by 
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capitally puniſhed, ſuffering death at J/ar/aw, in the year 
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: Seer, J. 1689, for denying the Being and Providence of God; 


Benedict 
Spinoza. 


but whether or no this accuſation was well founded, can 
only be known by reading his trial, and examining the 
nature and circumſtances of the evidence that was pro- 
duced againſt him [0] In Germany, a ſenſeleſs and frantic 
ſort of a man, called MAT THE W KNnuUTZEN, a native of 
HFlolſtein, attempted to found a new ſect, whoſe members, 
laying aſide all confideration of G and Religion, were to 
follow the dictates of reaſon and conſcience alone, and from 
| thence were to aſſume the title of Conſcientiarians. But 
this wrong- headed ſectary was eaſily obliged to abandon 
his extravagant undertakings, and thus his idle attempt 
came to nothing [p ]. 
XXIV. The moſt acute and eminent of the Atheiſts of 
this century, whoſe ſy ſtem repreſented the Supreme Author 
of all things as a Being bound by the eternal and immu- 
table laws of neceſſity or fate, was BENEDICT SPINOZA, 
aà Portugueſe Jew. This man, who died at the Hague in 
the year 1677, obſerved, in his conduct, the rules of wiſdom. - 
and probity, much better than many who profeſs themſelves _ 
Chriſtians, nor did he ever endeavour to pervert the ſenti= 
ments or to corrupt the morals of thoſe with whom he 
lived, or to inſpire, 1 in his diſcourſe, a contempt of religion i 
or virtue © [8 It is kus, inderdt that” in his writings, 7 


: year 1712, is PETER FREDERICK . An e, a a learned wyer, who, i in his 


Feriæ aſiivales ſou Scriptorum ſuorum Hiſtoria, p.28. has promiſed a new edi- 
tion of this Apology with conſiderable additions. We may alſo place 


among the defenders of VANIN1, the learned ELIAS FREDERICK. 


| HE1ST Ek, in his #pologra pro Medicis, ſe, xviii. p. 93. 


Iz] See BaYLE'sS Dickioxary, at the article RUGGERI. 


ſo] See the German work of ARNOLD, entitled, X. reden en Nine £ 
| Hiſeor ie, p. 1077, — There was formerly in the famous library of UFFEN- | 
| BaCH a complete collection of all the papers relating to the trial of LE TE” 

ZYNSKY, and a full account of the proceedings againſt him. 


1 & Tſagoge it 5 
R Cherſoneſ. Cimbr, part II. cap. vi. 8 viii. P. 164. 40 0 . 


(?] See MoLLESI Cimbria Literata, tom. i p. 304. 


5 Entretiens ſur divers ſujets d' Hiſtoire, p. 400. 


5 ſo] The Life of SPINOZA has been accurately written by - 
995 colkkus, whoſe performance was publiſhed at the Hague in 8v0, "= 
in the year 1706. But a more ample and circumſtantial account of 


this ſingular man has been given by LENGLET DU FRESNOY, and is 


prefixed to BOULAINVILLIERS'S Expoſition of the Doctrine „ 
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or, at leaſt, a part of the univerſal Deity, and is, therefore, 


impeccable and Prins [1]. Be that as it may, it is 


SPINOZA, which was publiſhed at Arbirden, Inder the title of 13 


below the notes [x] and [ y]. 
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more eſpecially in thoſe that were publiſhed after his death, C E NT. 
be maintains openly, that God and the. Univerſe are one 
and the ſame Being, and that all things happen by the 
eternal and immutable law of nature, i. e. of an all-compre- 
hending and infinite Being, that exiſts and acts by an 
invincible neceſſity. This doctrine leads directly to conſe- 
quences equally impious and abſurd; for if the principle, 
nov mentioned, be true, each individual is his own God, - 


XVII. 
SECT, I. 


fels, in 12mo, in the year 1731. See alſo BAYLE's Dictionary, at the 
article SpINOZZ A. (FF LFNGLET DU FRESNOY republiſhed the Work 
cot COLERUS, and added to it ſeveral anecdotes and circumſtances, 
borrowed from a Life of Spineza, written by an infamous profiigate, 
whole name was LUCAS, and who practiſed phyſic at the Hague. See 


[r] The learned an in n bis Bibliotheca Cræca, lib. v. part III. | 


p. 1 19. and JeNICBEN, in his Hiftia A inoxiſmi Lebnbofiani, p. 58-72. 
has given us an ample liſt of the writers, who have refuted the ſyſtem _ 
of SP107a. The real opinion, which this ſubtile ſophift entertained _ 
concerning the Deity, is to be learned in his Erbicks, that were publiſh- | 
ed after his death, and not in his Tractatus Theclogice- Politicus, which was 
printed during his life. For in this latter Treatiſe he reaſons like one 
who was perſuaded, that there exiſts an eternal Deity, dittin& from mat- 
ter and the wniverſe, who has ſent upon earth a religion deſigned to 
form men to the practice of benevolence and juſtice, and has confirmed 
that religion by events of a wonderful and afloniſping, though not of a ſu- 
pernatural kind. But, in his Ethicks, he throws off the maſk, explains - 
clearly his ſentiments, and endeavours to demonſtrate, that the Deity is 
nothing more than the univerſe, producing a ſeries of neceſſu y movements or 
cds, in conſequence of its oron intrinſic, immutable, and irręſiſtible energy, This 
| diverſity of ſentiments, that appears in the different productions of Spi- 
Voz, is a ſufficient refutation of thoſe, who, forming their eſtimate of 
"mn ſyſtem from his Trackatus J. beologic -9-Politicus alone, pronounce it Jeſs. 
| pernicious and its author leſs impious than they are generally ſuppoſed 
to be. But, on the other hand, how ſhall this diverſity be accounted 
| for? Are we to ſuppoſe that INT 07A proceeded to atheiſm by gradual _ 
| eps, or is it rather more probable, that, during his life, he prudently- . 
concealed his real ſentiments ? Which of theſe two is the caſe, it is not 


eaſy to determine; it appears, however, from teſtimonies, every way | 


worthy of credit, that he never, during his whole life, either made, or 


attempted to make, converts to irreligion, never ſaid any thing in public 


or of the worſhip that is due to him; nay, it is well known, on the 


555 evident 


that tended to encourage di ſreſpectful ſentiments of the Supreme Being, 


| contrary, that, when ſubjects of a religious nature were incidentally 
treated 1 in the courie of converſation where he was preſent, he always 


1 

1 
If 

3 


c E N T, evident that SpINOZ A was ſeduced into this monſtrous 
XVII. 


SECT. I. paſſionate admirer, and which was the perpetual ſubject of 
85 his meditation and ſtudy. Having adopted that general 


of this was, that he ſhould attribute to the Deity both 
theſe realities, even thought and extenſion, in an eminent 
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ſyſtem by the Carteſian philoſophy, of which he was 


. about which philoſophers of all ſects are agreed; 


that all realities are poſſeſſed by the Deity in the moſt eminent : 


degree; and having added to this principle, as equally evi- 


dent, the opinion of DE sc AR Es, that there are only two | 
_ realities in nature, thought and extenſion, the one eſſential to 


ſpirit, and the other to matter [s]; the natural conſequence 


degree, or, in other words, ſhould repreſent them as infinite 


and zmmenſe in God. Hence the tranſition ſeemed eaſy 


enough to that enormous ſyſtem, which confounds G 
with the Univerſe, repreſents them as one and the ſame 
Being, and ſuppoſes only one ſubſtance from whence all 
things proceed and into which they all return, It is 
natural to obſerve here, what even the friends of SpINozA | 
are obliged to acknowledge, that this ſyſtem is neither 
attended with that luminous perſpicuity, nor that force of 
evidence, that are proper to make proſelytes. It is too 
daark, too intricate, to allure men from the belief of thoſe 8 5 
truths, relating to the Deity, which the works of nature 
and the plaineſt dictates of reaſon are perpetually enforcing 
upon the human mind. Accordingly, the followers of 
| Spinoza tell us without heſitation, that it is rather by the 
ſuggeſtions of a certain ſenſe, than by the inveſtigations of 
_ reaſon, that his doctrine is to be comprehended; and that it 
is of ſuch a nature, as to be eaſily miſunderſtood even by 
rer of the greateſt lagacity and h LJ. 1 


5 expreſſed himſelf with the 3 8 on the decaßjon, and often 9 8 
with an air of piety and ſeriouſneſs that was more adapted to edify than _ 
to sive offence, See DES MAIZEAUX, ie de M. de S. Evremond, 
p. cxvii. tom. i. of his works. This appears alſo evident from the 5 
© Letters that are publiſhed in his poſthumous works. | We 
T.] The hypotheſis of DES CARTES is not perhaps repreſented tes 
: with ſufficient accuracy and preciſion, by ſaying that he looked upon _ 

_ thought as eſſential to ſpirit, and extenſion as eſſential to matter; ſince it is well 

| known, that this philoſopher conſidered thought as the very efſence or 
ſubſtance of the ſoul, and extenſion as the very eſſence and ſubRance of matter. 

5 [4] There i is Oy no man lo little acquainted with the character 


e cs 


| 
g 
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diſciples of SpiNozA aſſume the denomination of Pan- 0 ENT. 
theiſts, chooſing rather to derive their diſtinctive title from xv1r. 
the nature of their doctrine, than from the name of their SECT. I. 
maſter [4]. „The moſt noted members of this ſtrange. e 


of BayLt, as to ink kim void of Sh and ſaga ty; and . 
this moſt ſ abt le metaphyſician has been accuſed by the followers of SP1- 
Noz of miſunderſtanding and miſrepreſenting the doctrine of that 
Pantheiſt, and conſequently of anſwering it with very little ſolidity. 
see BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article SPINOZA, This charge is 
brought againſt BA LE, with peculiar ſeverity, by L. ME1IFR, in his 
Preface to the Poſthumous Works of SPINOZA, in which, after com- 
plaining of the miſrepreſentations that have been given of the opinions : 
of that writer, he pretends to maintain, that his ſyſtem was, in every | 
point, conformable to the doctrines of Chriſtianity, BOULAINVIL- 
LIERS, alſo, a nother of SPINOZA's commentators and advocates de- 
_ clares, in his Preface to a book whoſe perfidious title is mentioned be- 
low in note [y J, that all the antagoniſts of that famous Jew either 
ignorantly miſunderſtood or maliciouſly perverted his true doctrine ; his 
words are: Les Refutations de Spinoſa m'ont induit a juger, ou que leurs Au- 
teurs n\avoient pas voulu mettre la doftrine, qu ils combattent, dans une evidence 
 ſuffſante, ou quꝭ ils Pawoient mal entendue, p. 15 3. But now, if this be true, 
it the doctrine of SpINO ZA be not only far beyond the comprehenſion 
ol the vulgar, but alſo difficult to be underſtood, and liable to be miſ- 
taken and miſrepreſented by men of the moſt acute parts and the moſt . 
eminent abilities, what is the moſt obvious concluſion deducible om N 
this fact? It is plainly this, that the greateſt part of the Sp! | 
whoſe ſect is ſuppoſed by ſome to be very numerous in Rare *1 Hola 
adopted the doctrine of that famous Atheiſt, not ſo much from a con- 
viction of its truth founded on an examination of its intricate contents, 
as from the pleaſure they take in a ſyſtem, that promiſes impunity to 


©. tranſgreſſions, that do not come within the cognizance ©” the civil 2 
- laws, and thus lets looſe the reins to every irregular 2. -2tite and 


ont of : 


| paſſion, For it would be ſenſeleſs, in the higheſt degree, to imagine, 
that the pretended multitude of the Spinoſiſts, many of whom never 
once dreamed of exerciſing their minds in the purſuit of truth, or ac- 
cuſtoming them to philoſophical diſcuſſion, ſhould. ail, accurately com- 
pPrehend a ſyſtem, which, according to their own accounts, has epd 5 
the penetration and ſagacity of the greateſt geniuſes. _ 5 
{#] TOLAaND, unable to purchaſe himſelf a dinner, compoſed. and 
publiſhed, in order to ſupply the ſharp demands of hunger, an infamous 
and impious book under the following title : Pantbeifticon, ſrve, Formula 
ctlebrandæ Societatis Socratice in tres Particulas diviſe, quæ PANTHEISTA= _ 
RUM, /ive ſodalium continent, I. Mores et Axiomata. II. Numen et Philoſo= 
me phiam, 111. Libertatem et non fallentem legem neque fallendam, &, The 
deſign of this book, which was publiſhed in 8 vo at London in the year 
1720, appears by the title, It was intended to draw a picture of the i 
th licentious morals and principles of his brethren the Pantbeiſts under 
: the Saunen deſcription of a eee e which oo are repreſented ; 


b 


4 
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a certain perſon called Lucas [x], Count BouLAINxVvII- 
br. I. LiERs [3], and ſome others equally contemptible on ac- 


count of their ſentiments and 8 | 


as holding | in all the places where they are diſperſed. In the Socratical, 
or rather Bacchanalian ſociety deſcribed in this pernicious work, the 


preſident and members are ſaid to converſe freely on ſeveral ſubjects. 


There is alſo a Form or Liturgy read by the preſident, who officiates as 
_ prieſt, and is anſwered by the ailembly in ſuitable reſponſes, He recom- 


mends earneſtly to the members of the ſociety the care of truth, liberty, 


and health, exhorts them to guard againſt ſuperſtition, that is religion, 
and reads atoud to them, by way of Leſſon, certain ſelect paſſages out of 
Click © and SENECA, which ſeem to favour irreligion, His colleagues 

5 promiſe ſolemnly to conform themſelves to his injunctions and exhorta- _ 
tions. Sometimes the whole fraternity is ſo animated with enthuſiaſm | | 
and joy, that they all raiſe their voices together, and ſing certain verſes 


out of the ancient Latin poets, that are ſuitable to the laws and prin- 


ciples of their ſect. See DEs MA1iZEAUX, Life of John Toland, p. 77. 
—PBibliotheque Angloiſe, tom. viii. part II. p. 28 5. If the Panthriſ.ical com- 
munity be really ſuch as it is here repreſented, it is not ſo much the 
| duty of wiſe and good men to diſpute with or refute its members, as it 


is the buſineſs of the civil magiſtrate to prevent [ſuch licenttoũs and tur- 


bulent ſpirits from troubling the order of ſociety, and ſeducing honeſt ci- 
tizens from their religious Principles and the duties of FRE — | 
_ Nations. 
6] This MziER was the perlon, who Unten into Latin the 
5 pieces that SPINOZA had compoſed in the Dutch language, who aſſiſted 
him 3n his laſt moments, after having attempted, in vain, to remove 
bis diſorder, and who publiſhed his Peſth:mous Works with a Preface, _ 
in which, with great impudence and little ſucceſs, he endeavours to 
prove that the doctrine of SIS OZ A differs in nothing from that of the 
1 Goſpel. METER is alſo the author of a well known treatiſe, thus en- 
_ titled, Philoſophia Scripturæ Irterpres, Eleutheropoli, 1666, in àto, in wh ch 
the merit and authority of the ſacred writings are examined by the dic - 
tiates of philoſophy, that is to ſay, of the philoſophy of Mr, Meier, 
(x] Lucas was a phyfician at the Hague, and was as ſamous for 
what he called his Quinteſſences, as he was infamous on account of the 
profligacy of his morals. He left behind him a Life of Spinoza, from 
whence LENGLET DU FRESNOY took all the additions that he made 
to the Life of that Atheiſt written by COLERUs. He alſo compoſed a 
work, which is ſtill handed about and bought, at an extravagant price, | 
by thoſe i in whoſe judgment rarity and impiety are equivalent to merit. 
This work is entitled, Z” Eſprit de Spinoxa, and ſurpaſſes infinitely in athe- = 
| Iſtical profaneneſs, even thoſe productions of SPINOZA that are looked 
upon as the moſt pernicious ; ſo far has this miſerable writer loſt _ 
fight of every diate of e, and triumphed even over the reſtraints ES 
of ſhame. BY 
| i y] This fertile and copious, but pere and 1 
© writer is W 3 by his various productions relating to the 
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XXV. The progrefſive and flouriſhing Rate of the arts e E N Te 
and ſciences in the ſeventeenth century is abundant] 
| known; and we ſee the effects and enjoy the fruits of the? 
efforts then made for the advancement of learning. No 
branch of literature ſeemed to be neglected. Logic, phi- ces culti- 
loſophy, hiſtory, poetry, and rhetoric, in a word, all the vated and 
ſciences that belong to the reſpective provinces of reaſon, 
experience, obſervation, genius, memory, and imagination, _ 
Were cultivated and improved with remarkable ſucceſs 
throughout the Chriſtian world, While the learned men 
of this happy period diſcovered ſuch zeal for the improve- 
ment of ſcience ; their zeal was both inflamed and directed 
buy one of the greateſt and rareſt geniuſes that ever aroſe _ 
for the inſtruction of mankind. This was Francis | 
Bacon, Lord VERULAM, who, towards the commence- 


5 ne and Political state of the French * by. a certain rolle | 
Fable, entitled, The Life of Mab:met, and by the adverſe turns of for- 
tune that purſued him. His character was ſo made up of inconſiſtencies 
5 and contradictions, that he is almoſt equally chargeable with ſuperſtition 
and atheiſm, For, though he acknowledged no other Deity than the 
_ univerſe, or nature, yet he looked upon MAHOMET as authorized, by | 
a divine commiſſion, to inſtrut mankind ; and he was of opinion, that 
the fate of nations and the deſtiny of individuals could be foreknown by _ 
an attentive obſervation of the ſtars, Thus the man was, at the ſame 

time, an atheiſt and an aſtrologer. Now this medley of a man was greatly 
concerned, in conſequence, forſooth, of his ardent zeal for the public _ 
5 god, to ſee the admirable doctrine of SPINOZA ſo generally miſunder- 
ſtood ; and, therefore, he formed the /audable deſign of expounding, 

illuſtrating, and accommodating it, as is done with reſpe@ to the doc-_ 
trines of the Goſpel in books of piety, to ordinary capacities. This 
 defign, indeed, he executed; but not ſo fortunately for his maſter as he 
might fondly imagine; ſince it appeared moſt evidently, from his own 
account of the ſyſtem of SPINOZA, that BAYLE and the other writers, 
who had repreſented his doctrine as repugnant to the plaineſt dictates of 
reaſon and utterly deſtructive of all religion, had judged rightly, and 
were neither miſled by ignorance nor temerity, In ſhort, the book of 
BOULAINVILLIERS ſet the atheiſm and impiety of SPINOZA in a much 
more clear and ſtriking light than ever they had appeared before. This 
infamous book, which was worthy of eternal oblivion, was publiſhed by 
 LENGLET DU FRESNOY, who, that it might be bought with avidity 
and read without reluctance, prefixed to it the attracting, but perfidious 1 
title of 4 Refutation of the Errors of Pinoma, adding, indeed, to it ſome 
ſeparate pieces, to which this title may, in ſome meaſure, be thought 
applicable: the whole title runs thus: Refization des Erreurs de Benoit de 
Spinoxa, par M. de F. enelon, Archeveque de Cambray, par le Pere Lami Bene= 
 diflin, et par M. le Loy de Boulainpilhers, avec 6 i . 4 Ps ecrite pap 
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; de particularites tirees d'une Vie Manuſcripte de ce Pbiloſopbe, faite par un de ſes EE 

Amis (this friend Was LUCAS, the atheiſtical phyſician mentioned in the _ 

: preceding note) 2 Bruxelles chez Francois Foppens, 7315 in 1 2mo, Here 
we ſee the poiſon and the antidote joined together; but the latter per-= _ 
fidiouſly diſtributed in a manner and meaſure every way inſufficient to 

remove the noxious effects of the former: in a word, the wolf is ſhut 
up with the ſheep, The account and defence of the philoſophy of 
SPINOZA, given by BOULAINVILLIERS under the inſidious title of a 
Refutation, takes up the greateſt part of this book, and is placed firſt, 


_ 
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ment of this century, opened the paths, that lead to true 


philoſophy, in his admirable works [z]. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, indeed, that the rules he preſcribes, to direct 
the reſearches of the ſtudious, are not all practicable, 
amidſt the numerous prejudices and impediments, to which 
the moſt zealous inquirers are expoſed in the purſuit of 
truth; and it appears, plainly, that this great man, to 
whoſe elevated and comprehenſive genius all things ſeemed 
caſy, was, at certain times, ſo far carried away by the 
vaſtneſs of his conceptions, as to require from the applica- 
tion and abilities of men, more than they were capable of 
performing, and to deſire the end without always examin- 
ing Whether the means of attaining it were poſſible. At the _ 
| ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, that a great part of the 
improvements in learning, and of the progreſs in ſcience _ 
that were made in Europe, during this century, was owing 
to the counſels and directions of this extraordinary man. 
This is more eſpecially true of the improvements that were 
made in natural . to nen Tn ſcience Bacon 5 


and not laſt in order, as the title would inſinuate. Beſides, the whole 


contents of this motley collection are not enumerated in the title; for 
at the end of it we find a Latin Treatiſe, entitled, Certamen Phileſophicum | 
= Propugnatæ Veritatis divinæ et naturalis adverſus JO. BREDENBURGII frin-„ 
ci ia, in fine annexa, This philoſophical controverſy contains a defence of the 
doctrine of SPINOZA, by BREDENBURG; and a Refutation of that 
defence by IS AA OROB1O, a learned Jewiſh N at ee 
and was firſt publiſhed in 8vo in the year 1703. | | 
(] More eſpecially in his Treatiſe De digritate et augmentis e 
and in his Newum Organum. See the Life of that great man, that is pre- 
fixed to the laſt edition of his Works, publiſned by Millar, in four 
volumes in folio. — Bibliothegue Britannique, tom. xv. p. 128.—In Mr. 
 MALLET*'s Life of BACON there is a particular and intereſting account 
of his noble attempt to reform the miſerable philoſophy that prevailed . 
before his time. See alſo VOLTAIRE, Melanges de Litterature, c. in the PE 
_ , fourth volume of his Rn chap. XIV, p. 22 25. | 
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which, although hitherto unknown or diſregarded, were 


| infinitely more noble and ſublime, and much more pro- 
ductive of ſolid nouriſhment to the minds of the wiſe, than 
that kind of learning that was in vogue before his time, _ 
VXXVI. It is remarkable, in general, that the ſciences of More eſpe- 
: natural philoſophy, mathematics, and aſtronomy, were carried cially the 
in this century, in all the nations of Europe, to ſuch a 
high degree of perfection, t that they ſeemed to riſe, all of a 
ſudden, from the puny weakneſs of infancy to a ſtate off 
full maturity. There is, certainly, no fort of compatiſon 
between the philoſophers, mathematicians, and aſtrono- 
mers of the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth centuries. The 
former look like pigmies, when compared with the gigan- 
tic ſtature of the latter. At the head of theſe latter appears 
GaIILEI, the ornament of natural ſcience in /taly, who 
was encouraged, in his aſtronomical reſearches and diſ- 
coveries, by the munificence and protection of the Grand 
Dukes of Tiſcany [a]. After this aroſe, in France, DESs-— 
cARTES and GAssEN DI, who left behind them a great 
number of eminent diſciples ; in Denmark, Tycno 
BRAHE; in England, BOYLE and NEwrTON; in Germany, 
KEPLER, HEvELivs, and LEIBNITZ ; and in Switzerland, 
the two BERNOULLI. . Theſe philoſophers of the fiſt E 
magnitude, if I may uſe that expreſſion, excited ſuch a 
ſpirit of emulation! in Europe, and were followed by ſuch a 


4 - Tak See Heumax' 5 2 br. part xiv. p. 261, part xv. g 
i p. . part XVII. . 803. | 


did ſuch important ſervice, as is alone ſufficient to render o E N 1. 
his name immortal. He opened the eyes of thoſe, who 
had been led blindfold by the dubious authority of traditi- T. I. 
onary ſyſtems, and the uncertain directory of hypotheſis 
and conjecture. He led them to Nature, that they might 
- Conſult that oracle directly and near at hand, and receive 
her anſwers; and, by the introduction of experimental | 
Inquiry, he placed philoſophy upon a new and ſolid baſis. 
It was thus, undoubtedly, that he removed the prejudices 
of former times, which led men to confider all human 
knowledge as circumſcribed within the bounds of Greek 
and Latin erudition, and an acquaintance with the more 
elegant and liberal arts; and thus, in the vaſt regions of 
nature, he opened ſcenes. of inſtruction and ſcience, 
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C E N T, multitude of admirers and rivals, that, if we except thofe 


XVII, 


countries that had not yet emerged from a ſtate of igno- 


rance and barbariſm, there was ſcarcely any nation that 


could not boaſt of poſſeſſing a profound mathematician, a 


famous aſtronomer, or an eminent philoſopher, Nor were 
the dukes of Tuſcany, however diſtinguiſhed by their here- 


_ ditary zeal for the ſciences and their liberality to the 


learned, the only patrons of philoſophy at this time; ſince 


it is well known, that the monarchs of Great- Britain and 
France, CHARLES II, and LEWIs XIV, honoured the 


ſciences and thoſe that cultivated them with their protec- 


tion and encouragement, It is to the munificence of theſe 
two princes, that the Royal Society of London, and the h- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, owe their origin and eftabliſh- 
ment, their privileges, honours, and endowments and 
that we, of conſequence,: are indebted for the intereſt- 
ing diſcoveries that have been made by theſe two learned 
bodies, the end of whoſe inſtitution is the ſtudy and in- 
veſtigation of nature, and the culture of all thoſe arts and 

; ſciences that lead to truth, and are uſeful to mankind [b}. 
Theſe eſtabliſhments, and the inquirics they were ſo 
naturally adapted to encourage and promote, proved not 


only benckicial, in the higheſt degree, to the civil Remes 


of mankind, but were allo productive of ineſtimable ad- 
vantages to the cauſe of true religion. By theſe inquiries, 
the empire of ſuperſtition, which is always the bane . 
genuine piety, and often a ſource of rebellion and calamity | 
In ſovereign ſtates, was greatly ſhaken; by them the 
fictitious prodigies, that had ſo long held miſerable mortals 
In a painful ſtate of ſervitude and terror, were deprived of 
their influence; by them natural religion was built upon F 
ſolid foundations, and illuſtrated with admirable perſpi- 
: Thily and evidence; 5 28, by them, the 1 0 Fer eee 5 


[4] The Hiſtory of * Royal Society of 1 was i publiſhed 55 8 Ds 
TE SPRAT, in 4to, in the year 1722 *. See the Eibliotb. Angloiſe, tom. xi. | 

p. I. The Hiſtory of the Academy of Paris has been compoſed by Fox - Lo 
 TENELLE., The reader will find a compariſon between theſe two 


learned bodies in the fourth volume of the Works of VOLTAIRE, en- 


= titled, eee he de Literature et 4. 1 ophie, oy xXxvi. p. 3 v7. 
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clearneſs and force, trom the frame of the univerſe in ge- 


g neral, and alſo from the ſtructure of its various parts. 


XXVII. The improvements made in Hiſtory, ind, more 7, 


eſpecially, the new degrees of light that were chrown upon 


: of the Supreme Being were demonſtrated with the utmoſt c E N T. 


XVII. 
SCE 1 


Hiſtory, 


the ancient Hiſtory of the church, were of eminent ſervice 


to the cauſe of genuine Chriſtianity. For thus the original 

| ſources and reaſons of many abſurd opinions and inſtitu- | 

tions, which antiquity and cuſtom had rendered ſacred, 

were diſcovered and expoſed in their proper colours; and + 

innumerable errors, that had poſſeſſed and perplexed the 
anxious ſpirits of the credulous and ſuperſtitious multi- 

| tude, were happily deprived of their authority and influence, 


Thus, of conſequence, the chearful light of truth, and the 


calm repoſe and tranquillity that attend it, aroſe upon the 


minds of many, and human life was delivered from the 


crimes that have been ſanctified by ſuperſtition, and from 
the tumults and agitations in which it has ſo often involved 


unhappy mortal. The advantages that flowed from the 


improvement of hiſtorical knowledge are both innumerable _ 
and ineſtimable. By this many pious and excellent per- 

_ ſons, whom. ignorance. or malice had branded with the 
ignominious title of Heretics, were delivered from reproach, 
X recovered their good fame, and thus were ſecured againſt 
the malignity of ſuperſtition, By this it appeared, that 
- many of thoſe religious controverſies, which had divided 
nations, friends, and families, and involved fo often ſove- 
reign ſtates in bloodthed, rebellion, and crimes of the 
moſt horrid kind, were owing to the moſt trifling and 


contemptible cauſes, to the ambiguity and obſcurity of 


certain theological phraſes and terms, to ſuperſtition, ig- 
norance, and « envy, ty gholily | pride and ambition. By 
this it was demonſtrated, with the fulleſt evidence, that 
many of thoſe religious: rites and ceremonies, | which 
had been long conſidered as of divine inſtitution, were 
derived from the moſt inglorious ſources, being either 
borrowed from the manners and cuſtoms of barbarous 
nations, or invented with a deſign to deceive the ignorant 
and credulous, or dictated by the idle viſions of ſenſeleſs 
enthuſiaſm. By this the ambitious intrigues of the biſhops 
and other miniſters of religion, who, by perfidious arts, 
| had eneroached 20 the prerogatives of the throne, 
„ 5 . 
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and held princes in ſubjection to their yoke by 
the church, were brought to light. And, to mention no 
it was by the lamp of Hiſtory, that thoſe. 
crees had ſo long been regarded as in- 


more inſtand 
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uſurped a conſiderable part of its authorioyand revenues, 


councils, whoſe 
fallible and ſacred, and revered as the dictates of celeſtial 


wiſdom, were exhibited to the attentive obſerver, as aſſem- 
blies where an odious mixture of ignorance and knavery 
very frequently preſided, Our happy experience, in theſe 
latter times, furniſhes daily inftances of the ſalutary effects 
of theſe important diſcoveries on the ſtate of the Chriſtian - 
church, and on the condition of all its members. Hence 
flow that lenity and moderation, that are mutually exer- 
ciſed by thoſe who differ from one another in their religious 
ſentiments ;- that prudence and caution that are uſed in 
eſtimating opinions and deciding controverſies ; that pro 
tection and ſupport that are granted to men of worth, 
when attacked by the malice of bigotry; and that viſible : 
diminution of the errors, frauds, crimes, and cruelties, 
with which {ſuperſtition formerly embittered the pleaſures 
: of human life, and the enjoyments of ſocial intercourſe. _ 
XXVIII. Many of the doctors of this century applied 
themſelves, with eminent ſucceſs, to the ſtudy of Hebrew | 
and Greek literature, and of the Oriental languages and 
_ antiquities, And, as their progreſs in theſe kinds of eru- 


dition was rapid, "oF in many inſtances, was the uſe the) 


made of them truly excellent and laudable. For by theſe | 


ſuccours they were enabled to throw light on many 


difficult paſſages of the ſacred writings, that had been ill 
_ underſtood, and injudiciouſly applied, and which ſome had 
even employed in ſupporting erroneous opinions, and 
giving a plauſible colour to pernicious doctrines. Hence 
it happened, that many patrons and promoters of popular 
notions and viſionary and groundleſs fancies were deprived 
of the fallacious arguments by which they maintained 
their errors. It cannot alſo be denied, that the cauſe of 
religion received conſiderable benefit e the labours of 
- thoſe, who either endeavoured to preſerve the purity and 
_ elegance of the Latin language, or who, beholding with 
emulation the example f the French, employed their 
640 x poliſhing the languages of their 
reſpective countries. . For it muſt be, evidently, both 
5 | honourable 
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honourable and advantageous to the Chriſtian church to c E N r. 
have always, in its boſom, men of learning, qualified to XVII. 
write and diſcourſe upon theological ſubjects with pre- r. bs | 
ciſion, elegance, eaſe, and perſpicuity, that ſo the ignorant | 
and perverſe may be allured to receive inſtruction, and 
alſo be able to Comprehend with a the inſtructions 
they receive... 
XXIX. The rules of morality and pra e which were The law of 
laid down in the ſacred writings, by CHRIST and his nature is 
_ apoſtles, aſſumed an advantageous form, received new ſtudi d 
illuſtrations, and were ſupported upon new and ſolid bak 5 80 
principles, when that great ſyſtem of law, that reſults from 
the conſtitution of nature, and the dictates of right reaſon, 
i began to be ſtudied with more diligence, and inveſtigated 
1 with more accuracy and perſpicuity than had been the caſe 
: in preceding ages. In this ſublime ſtudy of the law of 
Þ nature, the immortal GROTIUS led the way in his excellent 
3 book Concerning the Rights of Mar and Peace; and ſuch 
Was the dignity and importance of the ſubject, that his 
labours excited the zeal and emulation of men of the moſt _ 
eminent genius and abilities [c], who turned their prin- 
| Cipal attention to this noble ſcience. How much the 
| labours of theſe great men contributed to afliſt the mini- 
ſters of the Goſpel, both in their diſcourſes and writings | 
Concerning the duties and obligations of Chriſtians, axe 
be eaſily ſeen by comparing the books of a practical king 
1 that have been publiſhed ſince the period now under conſi- I 
derration, with thoſe that were in vogue before that time, 
1 There is ſcarcely a diſcourſe upon any ſubject of Chriſ- 
tian morality, how inconſiderable ſoever it may be, that — 
does not bear ſome marks of the improvement, which was 1 
introduced into the ſcience of morals by thoſe great men, 
| who ſtudied that ſcience in the paths of nature, in the 
frame and conſtitution of rational and moral beings, and _ 
in the relations by which they are rendered members of 
one great family, under the inſpection and government of 
one common and univerſal [4] Parent,] It is unqueſtion- 
. certain, that ſince this period the dictates of natural 


4 


e] dee ADAM. Fer. GLAFEY, Hiſtria vn Nature, to which is 
| ſubjoined his Bib liotbeca Juris Nature et Gentium, f 
[d] This ſentence, beginning with There is ſearcely a 4; hae and 5 

— ending v with 3 Farent, is added by che tranſlator. | | 
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CEN T. law, and the duties of Chriſtian morality, have been more 


XVII. accurately defined; certain evangelical precepts, Whoſe 


é nature and foundations were but imperfectly compre- 


5 hended in the times of old, more clearly illuſtrated; the 
— ſuperiority, which diſtinguiſhes the morality of the Goſpel 


from that courſe of duty that 1s deducible from the mere 


light of nature, more fully demonſtrated ; and thoſe com- 
mon notions and general principles, which are the founda- 
tions of moral obligation, and are every way adapted to 
diſpel all doubts that may ariſe, and all controverſies that 


may be ſtarted, concerning the nature of evangelical _ 
righteouſneſs and virtue, eſtabliſhed with greater evidence 


and certainty, It may alſo be added, that the impiety of 


_ thoſe infidels, who have had the effrontery to maintain, 


that the precepts of the Goſpel are contrary to the dictates 


of ſound reaſon, repugnant to the conſtitution of our 
nature, inconſiſtent with the intereſts of civil ſociety, _ 
adapted to enervate the mind, and to draw men off from 
the buſineſs, the duties, and enjoyments of life [e], has 
been much more triumphantly refuted in the ſeventeenth 

and eighteenth . than! in 5 other period of the 


Chriſtian church. 


5 The fate of XXX. To theſe eflexiins upon the ſtate of Jeaming 
and ſcience in general, it may not be improper to add a 
Paracelſiſtic Particular and ſeparate account of the progreſs and revo- 
e lutions of philoſophy in the Chriſtian ſchools. At the 

beginning of this century, almoſt all the European philo- 
ſophers were divided into two clafles, one of which com- 
Prchended the Peripatetics, and the other the Chenu/?s or, 
Fire- phileſophers, as they were often ſtiled. Theſe two. 
claſſes contended warmly for many years, which ſhould - 
have the pre-eminence ; and a great number of laboured 

and ſubtile productions were publiſhed during the courſe : 

of this philoſophical conteſt. The Peripatetics were in 

_ pPolleſſion of the profeſſorſhips i in almoſt all the ſchools of 


learning, and looked upon all ſuch as preſumed, either to 


reject or even amend the doctrines of ARISTOTLE, as 

9 2 bObjects of indignatiÞin, little leſs criminal than traitors 
and rebels. It is however obſervable, that the greateſt 

part of theſe e and perſecuting doftors, if we £ 
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except thoſe of the academies of Tubingen, Altorf, Juliers, c E N 1. 
and Lei pie, were leſs attached to ARISTOTLE himfelf than XVII. 
to his modern interpreters and commentators. The Che- SEE r. I. 
miſts ſpread themſelves through almoſt all Europe, and 25 
aſſumed the obſcure and ambiguous title of N 
Brethren [V], which drew, at firſt, ſome degree of reſpect, 
as it ſeemed to be borrowed from the arms of LUTHER, 
Which were a creſi placed upon a roſe. They inveighed 
againſt the Peripatetics with a ſingular degree of bitter- 
neſs and animoſity, repreſented them as corrupters both of 
religion and philoſophy, and publiſhed a multitude of 
treatiſes againſt them, which diſcovered little elſe than 
their folly and their malice. At the head of theſe fanatics : 
were RoBeRT F LUDD [], a native of England, and a 


4 7 1 The tite of 8 nia denotes the themicu. philoſo- 


| phers, and thoſe who blended the doctrines of religion with the ſecrets - 
of chemiſtry. The denomination itſelf is drawn from the ſcience of 
chemiſtry, and they only, who are acquainted with the peculiar lan- 
guage of the chemiſts, can underſtand its true ſignification and energy. 
It is not compounded, as many imagine, of the two words v and crux, 
which ſignify roſe and croſs, but of the latter of theſe words, and the La- 
& tin word res, which ſignifies dezu. Of all natural bodies, dew is the moſt 
powerful diſſolvent of gold. The creſs, in the chemical ſtyle, is equiva= _ 
llent to /ight, becauſe the figure of the croſs + exhibits, at the ſame 
time, the three letters of which the word /ux, i. e. light, is compounded, 
Now luæ is called, by this ſe&, the ſed or menſtruum of the red dragon, or, 
in other words, that groſs and corporeal light, which, when properly _ 
_ digeſted and modified, produces gold. From all this it follows, that a 
: Roſecrucian ohiloſophier i is one, who, by the intervention and aſſiſtance of So 
the dew, ſeeks for light, or, .in other words, the ſubſtance called the 
_ Philoſopher” s fone, All other explications of this term are falſe and chi- 
merical. The interpretations that are given of it by the chemiſts, who 
love, on all actions: to involve themſelves in intricacy and darkneſs, 
axe invented merely to deceive thoſe who are ſtrangers to their inyſteries. 
I be true energy and meaning of this denomination of Roſeern weiars did not 
e eſcape the penetration and ſagacity of GASSENDI1, as appears by his 
Examen Philoſophie Fluddang, & xv, tom. iii. opp. p. 261, It was, how- 
ever, ſtill more fully explained by RE N u dor, a famous French Phy- 
 fician, in his Conferences Publiques, tom. iv. p. 87. There is a great 
number of materials and anecdotes relating to the fraternity, rules, ob- 
ſervances, and writings of the Reſecrucians (who made ſuch a noiſe in this 
century) to be found in AR NOLDI' s nc Ketzer 2a my part II. 5 
* 1114. 


[21 See, 8 an account of this Beier man, from. hols writings | 


| Jacon BEHMEN derived all his myſtical and rapturous doQrine, 


00D's Arhene Oxonienſes, vol. i. p. 610, and Hifter.. et Antigq. Academiæ 


3 93 b. 3 11, p. 308. e an account of: ene father and 
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0 E N T. man of ſurpriſing genius; Jacos BEHMEN, a ſhoe-maker, 


XVII. who lived at Gorlitz; and MicHAEL Mayer [h]. Theſe 


SECT, I. leaders, of the ſect were followed by JohN BAPTIST 


" HELMONT, and his ſon Francis, CHRISTIAN KNoR- 


RIUS DE RoSENROTH, RUHLMAN, NoLLIUs, SPERBER, 
1 and many others of various fame. An uniformity of 
opinion and a ſpirit of concord ſeem ſcarcely poſſible in 


| ſuch a ſociety as this. For as a great part of its doctrine 


is derived from certain internal feelings, and certain flights 


of imagination, which can neither be comprehended nor 


defined, and is ſupported by certain teſtimonies of the 


: external ſenſes, whoſe reports are equally illuſory and 


changeable z ſo it is remarkable, that, among the more 
eminent writers of this ſect, there are ſcarcely any two 


who adopt the ſame tenets and ſentiments. There are, 
' nevertheleſs, ſome common principles, that are generally 
_ embraced, and that ſerve as a center of union to the ſociety. 


f They all maintain that the diſſolution of bodies, by the 
power of fire, is the only way through which men can 
arrive at true wiſdom, and come to diſcern the firſt prin- 


ciples of things. They all acknowledge a certain ana- 


logy and harmony between the powers "of nature and the 

doctrines of religion, and believe that the Deity governs 
the kingdom of grace by the ſame laws with which he rules 
the kingdom of nature; and hence it is that they employ 
chemical denominations to expreſs the truths of religion. 


They all hold, that there is a fort of divine energy or ſoul 


diffuſed through the frame of the univerſe, which ſome 
call Archeus, others the Univerſal Spirit, and which others 
mention under different appellations. They all talk, 
in the moſt obſcure and ſuperſtitious manner, of, what 
they call the ſignatures of things, of the power of the ſtars 
over all corporeal beings, and their particular influence 
upon the human race, of the efficacy of « fas, and the 
15 ney all 


various ranks and orders of demons, In 


"hb ſee Hex. Vr rt, Mane, Phitygb, —Joack, Fad. FELLER, it in 
Miſcellan. Leibnitian.— Several writers, beſides e have Ros. an 2 1 8 


account of JACOB BEHMEN #, _ 
( See Morr ERL Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 376. 
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Peripatetics was buried in ſilence and oblivion as ſoon as ſophy of 
a new and more ſeemly form of philoſophy was preſented Gaſſendi. 


upon the French nation, GASSENDI and DES CARTES. 
The former, whoſe profound knowledge of mathematics 
and aſtronomy was accompanied with the moſt engaging 6 


paſſed the greateſt part of his cotemporaries in acuteneſs, 
ſubtilty, and extent of genius; though he was much in- 
ferior to GASSENDI in point of learning. In the year 
. =: ds GAsSENDI attacked ARISTOTLE, and the whole —— 
ſect of his commentators and followers, with great reſolu- I — 
tion and ingenuity [i]; but the reſentment and indigna- | 1 
tion which he drew upon himſelf, from all quarters, by 
this bold attempt, and the ſweetneſs of his natural temper, 
which made him an enemy to diſſenſion and conteſt, en- 
gaged him to deſiſt, and to ſuſpend an enterpriſe that, by 
_ oppoling the prejudices, was ſo adapted to inflame the 
paſſions of the learned. Hence no more than two books 
of the work he had compoſed againſt the Ariſtotelians, _ 
were made public; the other five were ſuppreſſed [j]. 
He alſo wrote againſt FLuDD, and, by refutin 
| ſuted, at the ſame time, the Roſecrucian Brethren; and 
here the Ariſtotelians ſeemed to behold his labours with „ 
favourable eye. After having overturned ſeveral falſe and _ 
viſionary ſyſtems of philoſophy, he began to think of ſub- 
ſtituting ſomething more ſolid and ſatisfactory in their 
| place, and, in purſuance of this deſign, he proceeded with 
_ the utmoſt circumſpeCtion and caution. He recommended 
to e and: eee himſelf, that wile method of phi- 5 


| Exercitationum paradoxicarum adverſus Ariſtoteleos Libri VII. in quibus pre- a 
ei pua totius Peripateticæ doctrinæ fupdamerta ne opinienes ke aut K 
”  verifligribus obſolete, ſtabiliuntur. 
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agree in throwing out the moſt crude, incomprehenſible CENT, 
notions and ideas, in the moſt obſcure, quainty and un- 5 XVI! 
uſual expreſſions. ECT, 1. q 


XXXI. This controverſy between the Chem its and 


The "is 4 


to. the world, by two great men, who reflected a luſtre 


eloquence, and an acquaintance with all the various 

branches of ſolid erudition and polite literature, was canon 
of Digne, and profeſſor of mathematics at Paris. The 
latter, who was a man of quality and bred a ſoldier, ſur- 


g him, re- 


= 1 The title of his book 3 che Arificteiians- is as ; folllows : 


ol Jos e Vie de GASSENDI, p. 17 & 23. | 
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E N r. loſophical inveſtigation, which, with a flow and timorous 
pace, riſes from the objects of ſenſe to the diſcuſhons of 


XVII. 
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SE or. I. reaſon, and arrives at truth by aſſiduity, experiment, and 


att attentive obſervation of the laws of nature; or, to ex- 
| preſs the ſame thing in other words, Gassrvpr ſtruck 
out that judicious method, which, by an attention to facts, 


: to the changes and motions of the natural world, leads by 


degrees to general principles, and lays a ſolid foundation 
for rational inquiry. In the application of this method, he 


bad recourſe chiefly to mathematical ſuccours, from a 


perſuaſion that demonſtration and certainty were the pe- 
culiar fruits of that accurate and luminous ſcience. He 
drew no aſſiſtance from the ſcience of metaphyſics, which 
he overlooked from an opinion that the greateſt part of its 


rules and deciſions were too precarious to ſatisfy a lincere 


inguirer, animated with the love of truth [4]. 


The Sitte 


ſian philo- 
ou 7 : 


XXXII. Des CARTEs followed a very different method | 


in his philoſophical reſearches. He abandoned the mathe- 


matics, which he had, at firſt, looked upon as the tree of 
knowledpe, and employed the ſcience of abſtract ideas, or 
By metaph yſics, in the inveſtigation of truth. Having, accord- 
ingly, laid down a few plain, general principles, which 
ſeemed to be deduced immediately from the nature of 
man, his firſt buſineſs was to form diſtinct notions of Deity, - 
matter, ſoul, bod y, ſpace, the aniverls, and the various 
- parts of which it is compoſed, From theſe notions, exa- 
mined with attention, compared and combined together 
according to their mutual relations, connexions, and re- 


ſemblances, and reduced into a kind of ſyſtem, he pro- 


cCeeded ſtill further, and made admirable uſe of them in 
reforming the other branches of philoſophy, and giving 
them a new degree of ſtability and conſiſtence. This he 
effected, by connecting all his branches of philoſophical _ 
reaſonings in ſuch a manner, that principles and conſeguences 
followed each other in the moſt accurate order, and that 
the latter ſeemed to > flow from the former | in the molt 


Weil See Gasskr D1's 7 Klais Phitopbie, « a ; diffuſe orodotion; | 
which takes up the two firſt volumes of his works, and in which his 
principal deſign is to ſhew, that thoſe opinions, of both the ancient and 


modern philoſophers, which are deduced from metaphyſical principles, 


have little n and are 7 generally: defective 3 m Poe” of Evidence. and 5 
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of eminent men, in different parts of Europe, who had 


long entertained a high diſguſt againſt the inelegant and 
ambiguous jargon of che ſchools, adopted theſe diſcoveries 
with zeal, declared their approbation of the new ſyſtem, 
And expreſſed their defire that its author ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted in the place of the Peripatetics, as a philoſophical _ 
guide to the youth in the public ſeminaries of learning, 
On the other hand, the Peripatetics, or Ariſtotelians, -- 
| ſeconded by the influence of the clergy, who apprehended 
that the cauſe of religion was aimed at and endangered by 
. theſe philoſophical innovations, made a prodigious noiſe, 
and left no means unemployed to prevent the downfal of 
their old ſyſtem, and to diminiſh the growing reputation 
of the new philoſophy. To execute this invidious pur= _ 
poſe with the more facility, they not only accuſed Drs 
 CaRTEs of the moſt dangerous and pernicious errors, but 
went ſo far, in the extravagance of their malignity, as to 
bring a charge of Atheiſm againſt him, This furious zeal 
_ of the Ariſtotelians will not appear ſo extraordinary when 
i is conſidered, that they contended not ſo much for their 
philoſopbical ſyſtem, as for the honours, advantages, and 
profits they derived from it. The Thegſophiſts, Roſecru= 
cians, and Chemiſts, entered into this conteſt againſt Des. 
_ CarrTEs, but conducted themſelves with more modera- 
tion than the Ariitotelians, notwithſtanding their perſua- 


ſion that the Peripatetic philoſophy, though chimerical 


and impious, was much leſs intolerable than the Carteſian | 
ſyſtem [/]. The conſequences of this diſpute were fa= 
_ vourable to the progreſs of ſcience; for the wiſer part of 
the European philoſophers, although they did not all 
adopt the ſentiments of DES CARTEs, wee, nevertheleis, 
_ encouraged and animated by his example to carry on their 
inquiries with more freedom from the reitraints of tradi- 
tion and perſonal authority, than they had formerly done, 
and e to throw RI: trom their necks. that 275 of 


| 18 See Sages ET, Vie a Des CanTES—As alſo the General Dru. | 
: 7s at the article DES CARTES, 


ervitude, 
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| natural manner. This method of purſuing truth out] o EN T, 
not fail to attract the admiration of many; and ſo indeed XVII, 
it happened; for no ſooner had Des CAR TES publiſhed SECT. I. 
his diſcoveries in philoſophy, than a conſiderable number 
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CENT r ſervitude, under which ARISTOTLE and his followers had 


XVII. fo Jong kept them in ſubjection. 10 
SEC r. I. XXXIII. The moſt eminent contemporaries of Des 
eee Fe CarTEs applauded, in general, the efforts he made to- 


the chief wards the reformation of philoſophy, and that noble reſo- 


adverſary of lution with which he broke the ſhackles of magiſterial 


Des Cartes. authority, and ſtruck out new paths, in which he proceeded, 


t without a guide, in the ſearch after truth. They alſo 


approved of his method of ariſing, with caution and accu- | 
racy, from the moſt ſimple, and, as it were, the primary 


dictates of reaſon and nature, to truths and propoſitions of 


a more complex and intricate kind, and of admitting no- 


thing as truth, that was not chariy and diſtinctly appre- 
hended as ſuch. They went ſtill further, and unanimouſly 


acknowledged, that he had made moſt valuable and im- 
portant diſcoveries in philoſophy, and had demonſtrated _ 
ſeveral truths, which, before his time, were received upon 


no other evidence than that of tradition and conjecture, 


But theſe acknowledgments did not hinder ſome of thoſe 

| who made them with the greateſt ſincerity, from finding 
| ſeveral eſſential defects in the philoſophy of this great man. 

They looked upon his account of the cauſes and principles 

of natural things to be, for the moſt part hypothetical, 


founded on fancy rather than experience. Nay, they 


attacked the fundamental principles, upon which the whole 
ſyſtem of his philoſophy was built, ſuch as his ideas of 
the Deity, of the univerſe, of matter and ſpirit, of the laws 
of motion, and other points that were connected with 
theſe, Some of theſe principles they pronounced uncer- 
| tain; others of a pernicious tendency, and adapted to en- 
ender the moſt dangerous errors; others, again, they con- 
ſidered as directly contrary to the language of experience. 
af theſe objectors was his own fellow-citizen | 
GassENDI, who had made war before him upon the Ari- 


At the head 


ſtotelians and Chemiſts ; who, in genius, was his equal; 


in learning, by much, his ſuperior ; and whoſe mathe= _ 
matical knowledge was moſt uncommon and extenſive, 
This formidable adverſary directed his firſt attacks againſt _ 
the metaphyſical principles, which ſupported the whole 
ſtructure of the Carteſian philoſophy. He then proceeded - 
ſtill further; and, in the place of the phyſical ſyſtem of 


Des CARTES) ſubſtituted one e that reſembled, not a 8 
. „ 


EAA 


EA 
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the natural philoſophy of Ericukus, though far ſuperior 0 E N . 
to it in ſolidity, much more rational, conſiſtent, and per- 
fect, being founded not on the illuſory viſions of fancy, 0 r. 1. 


but on the teſtimony of ſenſe and the dictates of expe- 


rience n]. This new and ſagacious obſerver of nature had 


not many followers, and his diſciples were much leſs nu- 
merous than thoſe of Des CAR TES. But what he wanted 


in number was ſufficiently compenſated by the merit ang 
reputation of thoſe who adopted his philoſophical ſyſtem ; "ER 
for he was followed by ſome of the moſt eminent men in 
Europe, by perſons diſtinguiſhed in the higheſt degree, by 
their indefatigable application and their extenſive know- 


ledge both of natural philoſophy and mathematics, It is 


alſo obſervable, that he had but few diſciples in his own | 


country ; but among the Engliſh, who, 1n his time, were 


mare for, their application to ſtudies of a phyſical 
and mathematical kind, a conſiderable number adopted his -- 
| - philoſophical ſyſtem. Nay, it is remarkable, that even 

thoſe eminent philoſophers and divines, ſuch as WHICH- 


cor, GALE, CUDWoRTH, and Moks, who entered the 


liſts with Hopes (whoſe doctrine came nearer to the 

principles of GAssEN DI than to the ſyſtem of DELE 
; CaRTES) and revived ancient Platoniſm i in order to cruſh 

under its weight the philoſopher of Malmeſbury, placed 

: GAssENDI and PLATO in the fame clafs, and explained 

the ſentiments of the latter in ſuch. 2 manner as to make 
them appear quite agrecable to the Principles of the 

- former J. . pets 


b See his D guiſe tio | Mb ca, "_ Dibitatiims' et EE 1 1 75 


8 Core : Metaphyſicam, et Reſporſa, which are publiſhed in the third volume 
- Of. his works, p. 283.—BERNLER, a celebrated French phyfician, 08s; + 
given an accurate view of the philoſophy of GasSEND1, in his Abridg- | 1 55 
ment of it, publithed, in French, at Lyons, in the year 1684, in «izht _ 
volumes in 12mo. This abridgment will give the reader a clearer ac 
count of this philoſophy, than even the works of Gass EN DI himſelf, 


in which his meaning is often expreſſed in en ambiguous manner, 6nd ” 


which are, beſides, loaded with ſuperfluous erudition, The life of . 
SGassENDI, accurately written by BOUGERELLE, a prieſt of the ora- 1 5 
tory, was N at A in 7 3 7. —See Biblieth, Hane, tom. xxvii. : 


353. 5 
151 See the Prefaca t to "ha Latin cranſlation of C:imwo N Hs | Tek | 


+ © Jeftual Sytem; as alſo the Remarks that are added to that tranflation, 
| (<a Dr. MOSHEIM. iS Lad, author. of that Trasſlation and of theſe Remarks, 
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: XXXIV. From this period muſt be dated that famous 
| 17 "ſchiſm that divided the philoſophical world into two great 
Lai 1. ſects, which, though almoſt agreed concerning thoſe 


Mathemati- ſect 
cal and Me- P 


follower of DEs CARTES attributes little to the external 


ſenſes, and much to meditation and diſcuſſion. The 
_ diſciple of GAssEN DI, on the contrary, places little con- 
_ Hdence in metaphyſical diſcuſſion, and has principally re- 
courſe to the reports of ſenſe and the contemplation of 
nature. The former, from a ſmall number of abſtract 
_ truths, deduces a long ſeries of propoſitions in order to 
arrive at a preciſe and accurate knowledge of God and _ 
nature, of body and ſpirit; the latter admits theſe meta- 
pPhbyſical truths, but, at the ſame time, denies the poſſi: 
| bility of erecting, upon their baſis, a regular and ſolid 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, without the aid of afliduous obſer- 


vation, and repeated experiments, which are the moſt 


natural and effectual means of philoſophical progreſs and 
improvement. The one, eagle-like, ſoars, with an intre- 
pid flight, to the firſt fountain of truth, and to the general 
relations and final cauſes of things, and deſcending from 
thence explains, by them, the various changes and appear- 


ances of nature, the attributes and counſels of the Deity, 


the moral conſtitution and duties of man, the frame and 
ſtructure of the univerſe. The other, more difficult and 
cautious, obſerves with attention, and examines. with 
aſſiduity, the objects that are before his eyes, and ariſes 
gradually from them to the firſt cauſe and the primordial _ 
principles of things. The Carteſians ſuppoſe, that many 
things are known by man, with the utmoſt certainty z 
and hence their propenſity to form their opinions and 
_ doctrines into a regular ſyſtem, | The followers of Gas- 
qe SENDI conlider man as in a ſtate of ignorance with reſpect | 
. | to 


3 = 


points that are of the greateſt utility and importance in 

ing philoſo- human life, differ widely about the principles of human 
8 phical ſects, knowledge and the fundamental points from whence the 
vix. The philoſopher muſt proceed in his ſearch of truth. Of theſe 
the one may be properly called Metaphyſical, and the 
other Mathematical. The Metaphyſical ſect follows the 
ſyſtem of Des CarTEs; the Mathematical one directs its 
reſearches by the principles of GAssEN DI. The former 
looks upon truth as attainable by abſtract reaſoning ; - the © 
latter ſeeks after it by obſervation and experience. The 


* 


<4 PAGE: 
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to an immenſe number of things, andconſequently, think e E N T. 
it incumbent upon them to ſuſpend their judgment, in a XVII. 
multitude of caſes, until time and experience diſpel their SECT, I. 
darkneſs ; and hence it is alſo, that they conſider a HED 
as an attempt of too adventurous a nature, and by no 
means proportioned to the narrow extent of human 
knowledge; or at leaſt, they think, that the buſineſs of 
5 }hy Hem-maſing ought to be left to the philoſophers of future 
times, who, by joining together the obſervations and ex- 


DO 


perience of many ages, ſhall have acquired a more ſatis- 
factory and accurate en of nature han: Has n 


yet attained. 


Theſe difſenſions and nee concerning the firſt . 
principles of human knowledge, produced various debates 
upon other ſubjects of the utmoſt moment and importance, 
ſuch as the nature of God, the ęſſence of matter, the elements 
or conſtituent principles of bodies, the laws of motion, the 


manner in which the Divine Providence exerts itſelf in the 


government of the world, the frame and ſtructure of the 
univerſe, the nature, union, and joint operations of ſoul and 
| body. If we conſider attentively the profound and intri- 
cate nature of theſe ſubjects, together with the limits, 
_ debility, and imperfections of the human mediating, 


we ſhall ſee too much reaſon to fear, that theſe conte 


will laſt as long as the preſent ſtate of man [o]. The 
| _ wiſe and the good, ſenſible of this, will carry on ſuch de- Se 
| bates with a ſpirit of mildneſs and mutual forbearance, _ 
and knowing that differences in opinions are inevitable, 
where truth 1s ſo difficult of acceſs, will guard againſt that 
temerity with which too many diſputants accuſe their 
antagonitly of e and W D. 


43 Sacra abies, in the year 1740, at nn a 1 . 
| phler entitled, La Metaphyſique de Newton, ou Parallele des Sentimens de New- 
ton et de Leibnitæ, which, though ſuperficial and inaccurate, may, never- 
theleſs, be uſeful to thoſe readers, who have not application enough to 
draw From better ſources, and are, nevertheleſs, deſirous to know ho- 
a much theſe two philoſophical ſects differ in their principles and tenets. 
[o] It is abundantly known, that DES CA TES and h's Metaphy. 5 
19 fical followers were accuſed, by many, of ſtriking at the foundations of _ 

all religion; nor is this accuſation entirely withdrawn, even in our 
times. See in the miſcellaneous works of Father HARDOUIN, his 

Atheiſts unmaſked, "— theſe protended Aren Des: CARTES, with 5 
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The STATE of LEARNING and PHILOSOPHY. 
XXXV. All thoſe who had either adopted, without 
exception, the principles of DES CARTEs, or who, with- 
out going ſo far, had approved of the method and rules 
laid down by him for the inveſtigation of truth, employed 
all their zeal and induſtry in correcting, amending, con- 
firming, and illuſtrating, the Metaphyſical ſpecies of philo- 


ſophy; and the number of its votaries was prodigious, 


particularly in France, and in the United Provinces. But 


as among the members of this philoſophical ſect there 


were ſome who aimed at the deſtruction of all religion, 


more eſpecially SPINOZA, and others, who, like BAL THA- 
SAR BECKER [Y], made uſe of the principles of DEs 


l CARTES, to overturn an doctrines of don A and 


reaſon from his own whimſical notions, but draws all his arguments from 
thoſe of the followers of ARISTOTLE and GASSEND1, who have op- 
poſed, with the greateſt ſucceſs and acutenefs, the Carteſian ſyſtem. 
Even VoLTAIRE, notwithſtanding the moderation with which he ex- 


his two famous diſciples. ANTHONY LE GRAD and SILVAN Aten, 8 
hold the firſt rank: nor is Father MALEBRANCHE, though he ſeems 


rather chargeable with fanaticiſm than atheiſm, exempted from a place in 


this odious liſt, It is true, HARDOVUIN, who gives fo liberally a place 
in the atheiftical claſs to theſe great men, was himſelf a viſionary 
_ dreamer, whoſe judgment, in many caſes, is little to be reſpected; but it 


is alſo true, that, in the work now under conſideration, he does not 


preſſes himſelf, ſeems plainly enough to give his aſſent to the accuſers of 


Des CAR TES. On the other hand, it muſt be obſerved, that theſe 
accuſers are cenſured, in their turn, by ſeveral modern metaphyſicians. 


GAS SEN DI, for example, is charged by AR NAULD with overturning 


opinions of BECKER, Sect, 11, Fart Ms Chaps; I. 8 XXXV. of this 5 


the doctrine of the ſoul s immortality in his controverſy with DES 
__CAaRTES, and by LEIBNIT Z with corrupting and deſtroying the whole 
ſyſtem of natural religion, See DEs MA1ZEAUX, Recueil de diverſes 
Peietes ſur la Pbiloſ pbie, tom. ii. p. 166 *, LEIBNITZ has alſo ventured 
to affirm, that Sir IS AAC NEWTON and his followers rob the Deity of 
ſome of his moſt excellent attributes, and ſap the foundations of natural 


religion. In ſhort, the controverſial writings, on both tides, are filled 5 
with raſh and indecent reproaches of this kind. . 


l] See, for a further account of the particular tenets and 


century. 2 


(> * If Dr. Mosur tut refers to the ſecond edition of Des . . 
Recueil, the page is inaccurately quoted; for it is at page 155 of the volume 
_ abovementioned, that Gass ENI is confured by LEIBNITZ. It may be 
further obſerved, that the cenſure is not conveyed in ſuch ſtrong terms as thoſe 
employed by our hiſtorian, Lz1nniTz ſays, that Gass ENDI appeared to 
- heftate and waver too much concerning the nature 1 the foul, and the prin- = 


| ciples of natural religions 5 


o 
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to pervert others; this circumſtance. proved. dicadvan- o E N * 
tageous to the whole ſect, and brought it into diſrepute in XVII. 

many places. The Metaphyſical philoſophy fell, how- SECT. 1. 
ever, afterwards into better hands, and was treated with © 


great wiſdom and acuteneſs by MALEBRANCHE, a man 


_ of uncommon eloquence and ſubtilty ; and by LEIENITZz, 
Whoſe name is conſigned to immortality as one of the 
_ greateſt geniuſes that have appeared in the world [J. 
Neither of theſe great men, indeed, adopted all the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of Des Caxrks; but they both ap- 


proved, upon the whole, of his philoſophical method, 


which they enlarged, amended, and improved by ſeveral 5 
additions and corrections, that rendered i its procedure more 
luminous and ſure. This is more eſpecially true of - 
 Le1BNiTz, who, rejecting the ſuggeſtions of fancy, ſeemed 
to follow no other guides than reaſon and judgment; 


for MALEBRANCHE, having received from nature a warm 


and exuberant imagination, was too much ruled by its 


dictates, and was thus often rx ns eras led into e 


viſionary regions of enthuſiaſm. 
XXXVI. The Mathematical philoſophy already © men- The pro- 
tioned, was much leſs ſtudied and adopted than the Meta- 8 the 
8 phyſical iyRem, and its followers in France were very few 
in number. But it met with a favourable reception in 
Britain, whoſe philoſophers perceiving, in its infant =” 
unfiniſhed features, the immortal lines of VERVLAM' 1 
wiſdom, ſnatched it from its cradle, in a ſoil where it was 
ready to periſh, cheriſhed it with parental tenderneſs, and. 
have ſtill continued their zealous efforts to bring it to 
maturity and perfection. The Royal Society of London, 
which may be conſidered as the philoſophical ſeminary of _ 
1 the __— took it under Weir en and Have: 


"x For ; an — and & interefitng a account of MALEBR ANCHE and his = 


1 philoſophy, ſee FONTENELIL 's Eloge des Acadfmiciens de  Academie Royale 


des Sciences, tom. i. p. 317, and for a view of the errors and defects of his 


— Metaphyſical ſyſtem, ſee HARDOVIN's Atheiſts Unmaſked, in his Oeuvre: 
Melbes, p. 43.-FONTENELLE has alſo given an account. of the life and 
5 philoſophical ſentiments of LEIBNITZ, in the work already «quoted, 
vol. ii. p 9g. but a much more ample | one has been publiſhed in German 
by CHARLES GUNTHER LEWIS, in his hiſtory of the Leibnitian Philo- 
ſtepby. However, the genius and philoſophy of this great man are beſt to 
be learned from his ereers to e . at 1 ic in thres 8 
. Volumes. DE ; | 55 | 
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c E N f. neither ſpared expence nor pains to cultivate and improve 
XVII. 
8 8C r. J. 


The STATE of LEARNING and PriLosoPHY. 


it, and to render it ſubſervient to the purpoſes of life. It 
owed, more eſpecially, a great part of its progreſs and 


improvement to the countenance, induſtry, and genius of 


that immortal protector of ſcience, the pious and venerable 


Mr. BoyLe, whoſe memory will be ever precious to the 
worthy and the wiſe, the friends of religion, learning, and 
mankind. The illuſtrious names of BakRow, WALLIS, 
and LoCcKE, may alſo be added to the liſt of thoſe who 
contributed to the progreſs of natural knowledge. Nor 
were the learned divines of the Engliſh nation (though 
that Order has often excited the complaints of philoſo- 
phers, and been ſuppoſed to behold with a jealous and 
ſuſpicious eye the efforts of philoſophy as dangerous to the 


cauſe of religion) leſs zealous than the other patrons of 


ſcience in this noble cauſe, On the contrary, they looked 
upon the improvement of natural knowledge, not only as 
innocent, but as of the higheſt utility and importance, as 
. admirably adapted to excite and maintain in the minds of 
men, a profound veneration for the Supreme Creator and 
Governor of the world, and to furniſh new ſupports to 
the cauſe of religion, and alſo as agreeable both to the 
laws and ſpirit of the Goſpel, and to the ſentiments of the 
- primitive church. And hence it was, that thoſe doQtors, 
who, in the lectures founded by Mr. BoxLE, attacked the 
enemies of religion, employed in this noble and pious 


attempt the ſuccours of philoſophy, with the moſt happy 


and triumphant ſucceſs. But the immortal man, to whoſe 
immenſe genius and indefatigable induſtry philoſophy owed 

its. greateſt improvements, and who carried the lamp of 
knowledge into paths of nature that had been unex- 
plored before his time, was Sir ISAAC NRwWwTON [th 
© whoſe name was s revered, and his genius admired, even RE . 


12 oY Mr. Hun" s account tof this great man is * juſt, . 
and contains ſome peculiar ſtrokes that do honour to this elegant painter 
of minds. In NEWTON, ſays be, this iſland may boaſt of having 
4 produced the greateſt and rareſt genius, that ever aroſe for the orna- | 
7 10 ment and inſtruction of the ſpecies. Cautious in admitting no prin- 
4. ciples, but ſuch as were founded in experiment; but reſolute to adopt 
"of every ſuch principle, however new and unuſpal: From modeſty _ 
© jgnorant of his ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind; and thence leſs _ 
careful to accommodate his reaſonings to common apprehenſions: 
MF, More anxious to merit {than "— fame: He "Ry from theſe cauſes, | 
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his warmeſt adverſaries. This great man ſpent, with un- 
| Interrupted aſſiduity, the whole of a long life in correcting, 


digeſting, and enlarging the new philoſophy, and in throw- 
ing upon it the light of demonſtration and evidence, both 
by obſerving the laws of nature, and by ſubjecting them 
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to the rules of calculation; and thus he introduced a 
great change into natural ſcience, and brought it to a very _ 


| high degree of perfection [tz]. The Engliſh look upon it 


as an unqueſtionable proof of the ſolidity and excellence 


of the Newtonian philoſophy, that its moſt eminent vota- 


ries were friends to religion, and have tranſmitted to poſte- 


rity ſhining examples of piety and virtue; while, on the 


contrary, the Carteſian or Metaphyſical ſyſtem has ex- 


hibited, in its followers, many flagrant inſtances of! irre- 


: Hon, and ſome of the moſt horrid impiety. 


XXXVII. The two famous philoſophical ha, now Cf the . 


ec ever before attained, While NEWTON ſeemed to draw off the veil 


7 mentioned, deprived, indeed, all the ancient ſyſtems of loſophers 
natural ſeience both of their credit and their diſciples; and eee 
hence it might have been expected that they would have theſe 5 
totally engroſſed and divided between them the ſuffrages of tems. 
the learned. But this was not the caſe; the liberty E 
thinking being reſtored by DES CARTESand NRENW]ToN, 
who broke the fetters of prejudice, in which philoſophical 7 
ſuperſtition had confined, in former times, the human un- 
derſtanding, a variety of ſects ſprung up. Some truſting _ 
in their ſuperior genius and ſagacity, and others, more re- 
markable for the exuberance of their fancy than for tage 
n of their Judgment, eee to ie out new LT 


i lng PEER to the world; but his renttation: at t laſt, broke out. 3 95 | 
de“ with a luſtre, which ſcarce ang writer, during his own life-time, had _ 


c from ſome of the myſteries of nature, he ſhewed, at the ſame tine, 


e the imperfections of the mechanical philoſophy ; ; and thereby reſtored. 7 


4 her ultimate On” to that obſcurity, | in which they ever did and ever 5 
will remain.“ 


le] The r Principles of Maus Plibſ.phy, as 110 the Ss oh 


1 writings, whether philoſophical, mathematical, or theological, of this 
great man, are abundantly known. There is an elegant account of _ 
his life, and his literary and philoſophical merit, given by FONTEN ELLE, OO, 
in his Eloge des Academiciens de l' Acadimie Royale des Sciences, tom, ii. 


p. 293—32 3.—8See alſo the Bibliotb. Angloiſe, tom. xv. par. II. p. 545. . 


and Biblioth. Raiſonnee, tom, vi, par, II. p. 478. See more eſpecially _ 
the late learned and i ingenious Mr. Naser enen 8 Account of Sir Your . 
: Newton 5 Dyes, & o. 
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CEN T. paths in the unknown regions of nature, and new methods 
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of inveſtigating truth; but the number of their diſciples 


ITS T, 1. was ſmalf, and the dent of their inventions tranſitory, 


— 


— — 


— — 


and therefore it is ſufficient to have barely mentioned them. 
There was another ſort of men, whom mediocrity of 
genius, or an indolent turn of mind indiſpoſed for inveſti- 


gating truth by the exertion of their own talents and 
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powers, and who, terrified at the view of ſuch an arduous 
| taſk, contented themſelves with borrowing from the 
different ſects ſuch of their reſpeCtive tenets as appeared 
moſt remarkable for their perſpicuity and ſolidity, more 
eſpecially thoſe concerning which all the different ſects 
were agreed. Theſe they compiled and digeſted into a 
ſyſtem, and puſhed their inquiries no further. The phi- 
loſophers of this claſs are generally termed Eclectics. From 
- theſe remarkable differences of ſentiment and ſyſtem that 
_ reigned among the jarring ſects, ſome perſons, otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſhed by their acuteneſs and ſagacity, took occaſion 
to repreſent truth as unattainable by ſuch a ſhort- ſighted 
being as man, and to revive the deſperate and uncom- 
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fortable doctrine (ſhall I call it, or jargon) of the Sceptics, 8 


that had long been buried in that ſilence and oblivion it RE 
_ juſtly deſerved. The moſt eminent of theſe cloudy phi- 
1 were SANCHES, a phyſician of Touloſe [u], 
DE LA MoTHE LE VAYER (w], HutT, biſhop of 
Avranches ES to d Whom: 1 we e may add, without ys 4 


. n . 
EEEPC ·˙rꝛ! m . re e= 


41 There i is ail extant a 6 book of this n entitled, De 5 


. quod nibil ſcitur, which, with the reſt of his works and an account of his 
life, was publiſhed in 4to at Touicuſe, in the year 1636, —See BAYLE's 
Dictionary, at the article SANCHEZ 3 as alſo VILLEMANL DL 9 

i * cap. iv. p. 37. = 
oo] SeeBaYLE's Dictionary, at he article varrk. 


_ [x] Hugxr's book, Concerning the Weakneſs of human Reaſon, was . 3 


: liſhed after his death, in French, at Amſterdam, in the year 1723, and 
lately in Latin. It appears, however,, that this eminent writer had, long 
before the compoſition of this book, recommended the Sceptical method 
of conducting philoſophical reſearches, and looked upon this method as 
the beſt adapted to eſtabliſh the truth of Chriſtianity upon ſolid founda- 
tions, See the Commentarius de rebus ad eum fertinentibus, lib. iv. p. 23% 
And Demonſtrat, Evangelice Prefat. & iv. p. Where he commends tbeir 


manner of proceeding, who, by ſceptical arguments, invalidate all philo- 
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| ſophical principles, before they begin to prove the truth of Chriſtianity 
to thoſe who doubt of its evidence, It is well known, that the Jeſuits, 
5 who were e particularly f favours | by HUET, N. on . ee 
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, employed this method to throw duſt into the eyes of the LAG 3 arid ; 
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the famous BAYLE [Y J, who, by the erudition and wit C EN T. 5 
| that abound in his voluminous works, has acquired ſuch XVII. 
a diſtinguiſhed repuration in the Republic of Letters, 85 


er,, 


thus lead them blindfold into the Romiſh communion, and that they fill 8 


| continue to praQtiſe the ſame inſidious inſtrument of ſeduction. 


[] Every thing relating to the life and ſentimen's of BAYLE is 
abundantly and univerſally known. His lite, compoſed by Des Mai- 


2 EAUx, was publiſhed in the year 732, at the Hague, in two volumes 


vo. The ſcepticiſm ot this infidiovs and ſeducing writer was unmaſked 
and refuted, with great learning and force of argument, by the late 
Mr. © 'ROUSAZ, in a voluminous French work, entitled, Traite du Pyr- 


r beniſme, of which Mr FORMEY has given an elegant and ca my 


8 e the 800 of 7. Ne de 4 Ons 
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The Hisrony of the more Aueiur Cuvnents, 
— — WIR 
CHAPTER I. 


| Containing the HisTo RY of the Roms * Cnvnc u. 


Scr. Il. 


name of CLEMENT VIII, continued to rule 
the church of Rome at the commencement of 


c EN r. I. L 1 1 3 under the papel 5 


Par I. this century, having been elected to that high dignity " 


The popes 


wards the concluſion of the preceding one. The eminent 
ofs this cen- abilities and inſidious dexterity of this pontiff, as alſo his 
tury. ardent deſire of extinguiſhing the proteſtant religion, and: - 


| extending the limits of the Romiſh church, are univerſally = 
| acknowledged ; but it is much queſtioned, whether his 
prudence was equal to the arduous nature of his ſtation as 


pontiff, and the critical circumſtances of an incidental 
kind that aroſe during his adminiſtration [a]. He was 
| ſucceeded, in the year 1605, by Leo XI, of the houſe of 


| Mspicts, who died a few weeks after bis election; and 


thus left the papal chair open to CAMILLo BorGnEsE, 


who filled it under the denomination of Paul, V. This 


- pang was of a haughty and violent ſpirit, Jealous, to ex- 


5 cCeſs, of his authority, and inſatiably furious in the execus 7 
tion of his vengeance upon ſuch as encroached on his pre- 


| tended prevogative, as ; appears: in a Kriking manner, IF 


5 75 Le] This pontiff had an edition of the 2 publiſhed, 1 
Was very different from that of Pope Sixrus; and this is one of the 
many inſtances of the contrariety of opinions that has provelied among the 


| — Beo of bp 8 church of Reme. 7 . 
his 
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his raſh and unſucceſsful conteſt with the Venetians [3]. 0 EN r. 
GREGORY XV [c], who was raiſed to the pontificate in XVII. 
the year 1621, ſeemed to be of a milder diſpolition, though Pan: r lt. 
he was not leſs defective than his predeceſſor in equity i, 
and clemency towards thoſe that had ſeparated themſelves 
from the church of Rome. An unjuſt ſeverity _ the 
friends of the Reformation is, indeed, the ral and 
inevitable character of the Roman pontiffs ; ; He without 
this they would be deſtitute of the predominant and diſ- 
tinctive mark of the papacy. A pope, with ſentiments of 
_ toleration and charity towards thoſe who refuſe a blind 
ſubmiſſion to his opinions and deciſions, is a contradiction — 
in terms. URBAN VIII, whoſe family name was Marrzs 
BARBERINI, and who, by his intereſt in the conclave, 
aſcended the papal throne in the year 1623, was a man of 
letters, an eloquent writer, an elegant poet, and a gene- 
rous and e . of learning and e [4]; 


> [6] This 3 47005 cnn from two [edicts of the Republic > 
of ey for preventing the unneceſſary increaſe of religious buildings, 
and the augmentation of the enormous wealth of the clergy; ; and partly 
from the proſecution of two eccleſiaſtics, for capital crimes, who ha 
not been delivered up to the pope at his requiſition. It is not ſurpri- 5 
ſing, that theſe proceedings of the Venetians, however juſt and equi- 
table, ſhould enflame the ambitious fury of a pontiff, who called himſelf 
Vice-Cod, the monarch of Cbriſtendom, and the ſupporter of papal omnipotences 
Accordingly Pa Ui. laid all the dominions of the Republic under an inter- 
dict, while the Venetians, on the other hand, declared tha: unjuſt and 
tyrannical mandate null and void, and baniſhed from their rerritory the 
. Jeſoits and Capuchins, who had openly diſobeyed the laws of the ſtate, 
_ Preparations for war were making on both ſides, when an accommo- 
dation, not very honourable to the pope, was brought about by the 
| mediation of HENRY IV of France. This controverſy, between the pope 
and the Venetians, produced ſeveral important pieces, compoſed by Sa Pf, | | ws 
on the fide of the Republic, and by BaRON1Us and BELLARMINE,| 4 
in behalf of the pontiff. The controverſy concerning the nature and 8 
limits of the pope's prefended ſupremacy is Judiciouſly ſtated, and the 
papal pretenſions accurately examined, by SARPI, in his hiſtory of this 
tyrannical Interdiet, which, in Italian, occupies the fourth volume of 
his works, and was tranſlated into Latin by Mr. WILLIAM BEDELL of 
| Cambridge, —It was PAUL V that diſhonoured his title of Holineſs, and 
caſt an eternal ſtain upon his infa/libility, by an expreſs approbation _ 
of the doctrine of en us of tn in [Once of the murder: of oh 
_n_ „„ 8 
fe His family name was ALEXANDER Lupo, V 
Ila] See Leon ALLATII Apes Urbanz, of which FaBRICIUS 5 DT 
Lied a ſecond Kiten at 3 | A Lane work i is a fort of Index, 
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| The HISTORY of the Romiſh CHURCH, | 
but nothing can equal the rigour and barbarity with which 
he treated all that bore the name of proteſtants. He may 


be, indeed, conſidered as a good and equitable ruler of the 
church, when compared with Innocent X, of the family 


5 of PaMrIII, who ſucceeded him in the year 1644. This 


unworthy pontiff, to a profound ignorance of all thoſe 
things which it was neceſſary for a Chriſtian biſhop to 
know, joined the moſt ſhametul indolence and the moſt 

notorious profligacy. For he abandone@his perſon, his 


dignity, the auminiſtration of his te::poral affairs, and the 


government of the church, to the diſpoſal of Donna 
OLYMPIA e], a woman of corrupt morals, inſatiable 


avarice, and boundleſs ambition [J. His zcalous en- 


deavours to prevent the peace of Męfiphalia, however 
odious they may appear, when conſidefed in the;nſelves, 
_ ought not to be reckoned among his perſonal crimes, 


5 
fince it is to be ſuppoſed, that any other pontiff, in his 


place, would have made the fame attempts without hefita- 
tion or remorſe. H was ſucceeded in the papal chair, in 
the year 1655, by FaBio Kees wa who aſſumed the title 


of ALEXANDER VII, and who, tough leſs odious than 
his predeceſſor, was nevertheleſs. poſſeſſed of all the per- 


nicious qualities that are neceſſary to conſtitute a true 
| Popes and without which the Teen e and ma- 


or lit, of all the learned 1 eminent men that rand Rows Fe hs LE, 
pontificaie of URBAN VIII, and experienced the munificence and liberality 


of that pontiff; and their number is far from being ſmall. The Latin 


poems of U BAN, which are not without a conſiderable portion of wit 


and elegance, have paſſed through ſeveral editions. {© Theſe poems : 
| were compoſed while he was yet a cardinal]. . After his elevation to the 


peoontificate, he publiſhed a remarkable edition of the Romiſh Breviary, 


and ſeveral Bulk, among which, that which aboliſhes the Order of 


Female eſuits and certain feſtivals, thoſe relating to image worſhip and 


to the condemnation of JANSEN IU s's Auguſtinus, and that which con- 


fers the title of Eminence upon the cardinal- -legates, the three eccleſi- 
aſtical electors, e the n pared of Malte, are | the moſt worthy of 
notice. 


e] This Donna OLYMPIA | MALDACHINI was his brother 8 EY 


dow, with whom he had lived, in an illicit commerce, before his elevation 1 85 


to the pontncate, i in which his Helineſs continued afterwards. 


4 ſoutes MP this pontiff and the French, ſce BOUGBANT,\ 
| 4+ la paix de Wiſpbalc, tom. iv, p. 36 


1 f 1-7 dee the Memoires du Cardinal de ee tom. iii. p. 102. ton m. iv. 5 
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jeſty cannot be maintained. The other parts of his © * N _ 


character are drawn, much to his diſadvantage, by ſeveral 
ingenious and eminent writers of the Romiſh church, 
who repreſent him as a man of a mean genius, unequal. 
to great or difficult undertakings, full of craft and diſſimu- 


lation, and chargeable with the moſt ſhameful levity and 
the greateſt inconſiſtency of ſentiment and conduct J. 
The two CLEMENTS IX and X, who were elected ſuc- 
ceſſively to the papacy in the years 1668 and 1669, were 


concerned in few tranſactions, that deſerve to be tranſ- 


mitted to poſterity [h]. This was not the caſe of Beve-. 
DIcT ODESCHALCHI, who is known, in the lift of pon- 
tiffs, by the denomination of INNOCENT XI, and was 
raiſed to that high dignity in the year 1677 55 „This 
| reſpectable pontiff acquired a very high and permanent 
reputation, by the auſterity of his morals, his uncommon _ 
courage and reſolution, his diſlike of the groſſer ſuperſti- 
tions that reigned i in the Romiſh church, his attempts to 
reform the manners of the clergy, and to aboliſh a con- 
fiderable number of thoſe fictions and frauds that Aer 


T7 2) See Manna 4 Cardinal 4. M tom. iv. 9 1 6. 77 3 5 
: 4. M. Jay, tom. ii. p. 186. 210. 237.—A RCKENHOLT7Z, Memoires 
de la Reine Chriſtine, tom. ii. p. 125. The craft and diffimulation attri- 


| buted to this pontiff really conſtituted an eſſential part of his character; 


but it is not ſtrictly true that he was a man of a mean genius, or unequal to | 
great and di iicult undertakings, He was a man of learning, and diſco- 
vered very eminent abilities at the treaty of Munſter, where he was ene 
in the character of Nuncio, Some writers relate, that while he was in 
Germany, he had formed the delign of abjuring Popery, and embracing 
the Proteſtant Religion, but was deterred from the execution of this 
purpoſe by the example of his couſin, count. POMPEY, who was poi- 
ſioned at Lyons, on his way to Germany, after he had abjured the Romiſh _ 
faith. Theſe writers add, that CHIGI was confirmed in his religion by 
his elevation to the cardinalſhip. See BAYLE, Nouvelles de la . des . 


Lettres, ORtob. 1638. 


e [4] CLEMENT IX was of the family of Roſpieliof, and the 
| family-name of CLEMENT X was Altieri, ſee Memoires de la Reine i 
Cbriſtine, tom. ii. p. 126. 131. There are upon record ſeveral tranſ= _ 
actions of CLEMENT IX that do him honour, and : eas his diſlike of - 


f nepotiſm and his love of peace and juſtice. 


li] Some maintain and with the ſtrongeſt appearance of truth, * 
1 that this pontiff had formerly been a ſoldier, though this report is treated pe 
as groundleſs by count TURREZONICO, in his diſſertation De ſuppoſitiis - 
militaribus ſlipendiis Bened. Odeſcalchi, See an intereſting account of this 


2 pontiff i in BAYLE'S Dina, at the article elne Al, 


their 


Pen 


—— ani pen Gn ern 
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tues, But it appeared manifeſtly, by his example, that 


 SecrT. II. thoſe pontiffs who reſpect truth, and act from virtuous 
PARTI. and Chriſtian principles, may, indeed, form noble plans, 


but will never be able to bring them into execution, or at 


leaſt to give them that meaſure of ſtability and perfection 
which is the object of their wiſhes. By his example and 


adminiſtration it appeared, that the wiſeſt inſtitutions 
and the moſt judicious eſtabliſhments will be unable to 
ſtand firm, for any conſiderable time, againſt the inſidious 
ſtratagems or declared oppoſition of a deluded multitude, 


Who are corrupted by the prevalence of licentious morals, : 


whoſe imaginations are impregnated with ſuperſtitious | 
fictions and fables, whoſe credulity is abuſed by pious | 


. frauds, and whoſe minds are nouriſhed, or rather amuſed, 
with vain rites and ſenſeleſs ceremonies [&. Be that as 
it may, all the wiſe and ſalutary regulations of Inxo- 

CENT XI, were ſuffered to go almoſt to ruin by the crimi- 
nal indolence of PETER OTToOBONI, who was raiſed to 


the head of the Romiſh church in the year 1689, and 
aſſumed the name of ALEXANDER VIII. A laudable 
attempt was made to revive them by INNocenT XII, a 


man of uncommon merit and eminent talents, whoſe _ 


name was PIGNATELLI, and who, in the year 16g1, ſuc- 


cCeeded ALEXANDER in the papal chair; nor were his 
_ zealous endeavours abſolutely deſtitute of ſucceſs. But it 
was alſo his fate to learn, by experience, that the moſt 
prudent and reſolute pontiffs are unequal to ſuch an arduous 
taſk, ſuch an Herculean labour, as the reformation of the 
church and court of Rome; nor were the fruits of this 
good pope's wiſe adminiſtration enjoyed long after his 
: deceaſe [1]. The pontiff, whoſe IN” concluded this cen- ; 


Mm See Journal Univerſal, tom. $ p · 441. tom. vi. p. _ "a : 


5 preſent pope BENEDICT XIV * attempted, in the year 1743, the 
canonization of INNOCENT XI; but the king of France, inſtigated by 
the Jeſuits, has always oppoſed this deſign, and that more eſpecially ' 
on account of the miſunderſtandings that always ſubſiſted between 


LIS XIV and INNOCENT, of which more hereafter. 


[i] For an account of the character, morals, and election of Iuno- 


cc XII, ſee the Letters of Cardinal Nokis, 3 in t fifth = 
volume of his ob, Pe 3 62. 365. a | 


* Thiss note was written during the life of BrnzDicr xiv. 
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aſſumed the name of CLEMENT XI. He ſurpaſſed in 3 


learning the whole college of cardinals, and was inferior 
to none of the preceding pontiffs in ſagacity, lenity, and 
a deſire, at leaſt, to govern well; but he was very far 


from oppoſing, with a proper degree of vigour and re- 
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. tury, was Johx Francis ALBANT, who was raiſed toc k N 1. 
the head of the Romiſh church, in the year 1699, and XVII. 


ECT. II. 
PART I. 


ſolution, the inveterate corruptions and ſuperſtitious 


obſervances of the church over which he preſided; 


on the contrary, he inconſiderately aimed at, what he 


thought, the honour and advantage of the church (that 


is, the glory and intereſt of its pontiff) by meaſures that 


proved detrimental to both, and thus ſhewed, in a ſtriking 


example, that popes, even of the beſt ſort, may fall imper- 

ceptibly into the greateſt miſtakes, and commit the moſt 
pernicious blunders, through an imprudent zeal for ex- 
tending their juriſdiction and e the 2 277 


and luſtre of their ſtation ]. | e 
II. The incredible pains that were taken, by: the pon- The at- 


tiffs and clergy of the Romiſh church, to ſpread their tempts 


doctrine and to erect their dominion among the nations 
that lay in the darkneſs of Paganiſm, have been already 


made by 
the church 
of Rome 


mentioned, We are, therefore, at preſent, to confine our t oppreſs 


and the commotions they excited, with an uninterrupted 
and miſchievous induſtry, in order to recover the poſſeſſions \ 


and prerogatives they had loſt in Europe, to oppreſs the 


narration to the ſchemes they laid, the cabals they formed, the Proteſt- 
ants and 5 
ruin their 


uſe, 


Proteſtants, and to extinguiſh the light of the glorious 
. Reformation. Vander were the nen and Projects. 


| b In the year 1752, . 8 at . a life of CLE- . 
MEN T XI, compoſed in French, by the learned and eloquent Mr. La- 


FIT Ku, bimop of Siſteron, in two volumes §vo. The ſame year Mr. 


REBOVLET, chancellor of Avignon, publiſhed in two volumes in 4to, | 


— Hiſtoire de Clement XI, Theſe two productions, and more eſpecially 
the latrer, are written with uncommon elegance; but they both abound : 


with hiſtorical errors, which the French writers, in general, are at too 


| little pains to avoid. Beſides, they are both compoſed rather in the 


ſtrain of panegyric than of hiſtory. An attentive reader will, however, 
ſee without pain, even in theſe panegyrics, that CLEMENT N, not-.: : 
_ withſtanding his acknowledged ſagacity and prudence, took ſeveral raſh: 
and inconſiderate ſteps, in order to augment the power and multiply the 
prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs, and thus, eee his own teme . 5 


5 275 involved himſelf i in various fs ans 55 


N 


ee * 6 . Ys > 5 5 
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Die Hisrory of the Romiſh Cnuxch. 
they formed for theſe purpoſes, The reſources of genius, 
the force of arms, the ſeduction of the moſt alluring pro- 
miſes, the terrors of the moſt formidable threatenings, the 
ſubtle wiles of controverſy, the influence of pious, and 


often of impious frauds, the arts of diſſimulation, in ſhort, 
all poſſible means, fair and diſingenuous, were employed 
for the deſtruction of the Reformed churches, but, in moſt 
caſes, without ſucceſs. The plan of a dreadful attack 
upon the friends of the Reformation had been, for ſome 
time, laid in ſecret, and the bigotted and per ſecuting houſe 
of Auſtria was pitched upon to put it in execution. How- 
ever, as injuſtice is ſeldom ſo inſolent as not to ſeek for 
ſome pretexts to maſk, or at leaſt to diminiſh, its defor- 
mity, ſo the church of Rome endeavoured before-hand to 
juſtify the perſecution of which the flame was ready to 


break out. For this purpoſe the pens of the perfidious and 


learned Sc10PPIUS [A], of the Jeſuits TANNER,POSSEVIN, 
_ Hacer, HEDERIC, and FORER, juriſts of Dillingen, were 
employed, to repreſent the treaty of peace, made between 
CHARLES V and the Proteſtants of Germany, as unjuſt, 
null, and even rendered void by the Proteſtants them- 
| ſelves, by their departing from, or at leaſt perverting, by 


various changes and modifications, the confeſſion of 


: Augſburg [o]. This injurious charge was proved ground- 


leſs by ſeveral Lutheran doctors, who, of their own accord, 


_ defended their communion againſt this inſtance of popiſh 
calumny; but it was alſo refuted by public authority, 


even by the expreſs order of JOHN GEORGE, elector of | 


Saxony. The taſk was committed to MaTTHEw Hos, 
who, in the years 1628 and 1631, publiſhed, in two 
volumes, an accurate and laborious defence of the Prote- 
ſtants, entitled, Defenſio Pupillæ Evangelice. The mouth 


of calumny was not ſtopped by theſe performances. The - 


accuſers continued their clamours, multiplied their libels, 


e la] sciopius ſeems rather to merit the titles of malevolent and 


furious than that of perfidious, unleſs his turning papiſt be conſidered by 8 


Dr. MOSHEIM as an inſtance of perfidy. This is the intemperate and 
odious ſatyriſt, who was caned by the ſervants of the Engliſh ambaſſa - 
dor at Madrid, for the invectives he had thrown out againſt King 

Jauęs I, in a book which was burnt by the hands of the common hang- 


lib. iv. cap. iii. p. 768. 


man at Paris. 


le See CHRIST. AVG, SALIG, Har. Auguft, Cenfiſſenis, tom. i. 


and 


Caar. I. The HISTORY of the Romiſh Chuck. 
ſarcaſtical wit to cover, as well as they were able, the 


Lutheran writers exerted themſelves in expoſing the ſo- 


phiſtry, and ref n the arguments and A e of their * 
_ adverfaries. _ 


IHE. The firſt flames of that religious war, which the 8 
Roman pontiffs propoſed to carry on by the arms of the tiors in 


Auſtrians and Spaniards, their ſervile and bigotted inſtru- Ble. and 
OO Hd, * 


ments, broke out in Auſtria, where, about the commence- 


ment of this century, the friends of thc Reformation were 
cruelly perſecuted and oppreſſed by their Roman-catholic 
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and had recourſe to the ſuccours of indecent raillery and C E N T, 


XVit-:..- 
ſtriking defects of a bad cauſe. On the other hand, the SECT II. 


ART * 


adverſaries [p]. The ſolemn treaties and conventions, by 
which the religious liberty and civil rights of theſe Pro- 


teſtants had been ſecured, were trampled upon and vio- 
lated, in the moſt ſhocking manner; nor had theſe 


unhappy ſufferers reſolution, vigour, or ſtrength ſufficient. 

to maintain their privileges. The Bohemians, who were 
involved in the ſame vexations, proceeded in a different 
manner. Perceiving plainly, that the votaries of Rome 


aimed at nothing leſs than to deprive them of that religious 


liberty that had been purchaſed by the blood of their 
anceſtors, and ſo lately confirmed to them by an imperial 
_ edict, they came to a reſolution of oppoſing force to force, 
and of taking up arms to defend themſelves againſt a ſet of 
men, whom, in conſequence of the violence they offered 


to conſcience, they could look upon in no other light than 


as the enemies of their ſouls. Accordingly, a league was 


formed by the Bohemian Proteſtants, and they began to 


avenge, with great ſpirit and reſolution, the injuries that 

had been committed againſt their perſons, their families, 5 
their religion, and their civil rights and privileges. But 
it mult be confeſſed, that, in this juſt attempt to defend _ 


1 What Was dear to > them: as men ane: Ss oy loſt | 


7 70 Ravyacuis, i in his Auſtria Joan _ Garmin work a TY 5 


A2 Latin title) has given an accurate account of this perſecution and theſe 
commotions. The ſame learned and worthy author had formed the de- 


© ſign of publiſhing an authentic and circumſtantial relation of the ſuffer- 


ings of the Proteſtants in Stiria, Moravia, and Carinthia, with an account 


of the perfidious ſnares that were laid for them, the whole drawn from 
| unexceptionable l but death . the execution of this 


deſign. | 
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CEN T. ſight of the dictates of equity and moderation, and carried 


XVII. 


PART I. 


Thie Pohe- | 


mian War: 


Frederic V. plicated misfortunes. Its conſequences were fatal to their 


The HIsroxr of the Romiſh Cnunch. 


heit reſentment beyond the bounds both of reaſon and 


religion. Their adverfaries were ſtruck with terror at a 


view of their intrepidity, but they were not diſmayed. 
The Bohemians, therefore, apprehending ſtill further op- 
poſition and vexations from bigotry animated by a ſpirit. 
of vengeance, renewed their efforts to provide for their 
ſecurity. The death of the emperor MATTHIAS, which 
happened in the year 1619, furniſhed them, as they 
thought, a fair opportunity of ſtriking at the root of the 
evil, and removing the ſource of their calamities, by chooſ- 
ing a ſovereign of the Reformed religion; for they con- 
fidered themſelves as authorized by the ancient laws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom to reject any that pretended to 
the throne by virtue of an hereditary right, and to demand 
a prince, whoſe title to the crown ſhould be derived from 
the free ſuffrages of the ſtates. Accordingly FRED ERIC V, 
elector Palatine, who profeſſed the Reformed religion, was, 
in the year 1619, choſen king of ene and ſolemnly 7 
ee. at Prague []. 
IV. This bold ſtep, from which the Bohemians expected 


ſuch ſignal advantages, proved to them a ſource of com- 


new ſovereign, and to their own liberties and privileges; 
for by1 it they were involved in the moſt dreadful calamities, 
and deprived of the free exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion, 


the ſecurity of which was the ultimate end of all the _ 


meaſures they had purſued. FREDERIC was defeated, 
before Prague, by the imperial army, in the year 1620, : 
and by this unfortunate battle was not only deprived of his 
new crown, but alſo of his hereditary dominions. Re- 
_ duced thus to the wretched condition of an exile, he was 
_ obliged to leave his fruitful territories and his ample 
_ treaſures to the mercileſs diſcretion of the Auſtrians and 
Bavarians, who plundered and ravaged them with the moſt 
rapacious barbarity. Thedefeat of this unfortunate prince 


Was attended with dreadful FRONTS to the en, 


155 Beſides CaroLt and Jaraznus, ws how compoſed the 1 | 


| Raſtical ROOT of this century, ſee BURCH, GOTTH. STRUVII Ha- 


tagma Hiſtoriæ Germanice, p-. 1487. 1510. 1523. 1538. as alſo the 
writers which he recommends, See alſo the Hiftoire de Louis XIII, 
ee by the learned and accurate LE vasson, tom. ili, p. 223. 


| and 
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and more eſpecially to thoſe, who, from a zeal for religious CEN F. 


liberty and the intereſts of the Reformation, had embarked _ XVII, 
in his cauſe; Some of them were committed to a perpetual 
. priſon, others baniſhed for life; ſeveral had their eſtates _ 
and poſſeſſions confiſcated ; many were put to death; 
and the whole nation was obliged, from that fatal pe- 
riod, to embrace the religion of the victor, and bend their 
| unwilling necks under the yoke of Rome. The triumph _ 
of the Auſtrians would neither have been ſo ſudden nor _ 
ſo complete, nor would they have been in a condition 
to impoſe ſuch rigorous and deſpotic terms on the Bohe- 
mians, had they not been powerfully aſſiſted by Johx Z 
Gronce I, elector of Saxony, who, partly from a prin- 
_ ciple of hatred towards the Reformed [r], and partly 
from conſiderations of a political kind, reinforced, with his 
troops, the Imperial army (5]: This invaſion of the 
Palatinate was the Bon of that long and bloody war, 
that was fo fatal to Germany, and in which the greateſt part of 
the princes of Europe were, one way or another, unhappily 
engaged. It began by a confederacy formed between ſome 
German powers and the king of Denmark, in order to 
aſſert the rights of the elector Palatine, unjuſtly excluded 
from his dominions, againſt the deſpotic proceedings of the 
e | The contederates maintained, that the invaſion 8 


TART J. 


* [-] By the 1 as has boat ads e we are to L 
__ underſtand the Calviniſts, and alſo, in general, all Proteſtants that are 
not of the Lutheran perſuaſion. And here we ſee a Lutheran elector 
drawing his ſword to ſupport the cauſe of popery and perſecution againſt _ 
a people generouſly fruggling for the Proteſtant religion; and the fights. 
of conſcience, _ | 5 
[5] See the Commentarii de Bell Leben, Cm of A. c. hs of ES 
A, 1630, in 4t0.—ABRAHAM SCULTET, Narratio Apologetica de Cur= 
Ficuls ite ſue, p. 86.—It is well- known, that the Roman catholics, 
and more eſpecially MART1x BECAN, a Jeſuit, perſuaded MATTHEW. 
Hook, who was an Auſtrian by birth, and the elector's chaplain, to re- 
15 preſent to his prince the cauſe of the elector Palatine (which was the 
Cauſe of the Reformed religion) as not only unjuſt, but alſo as detrimen- 
tal to the intereſts of Lutheraniſm, and to recommend to him the cauſe 
and intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria. See Unſchuldige Nachrict, A, 1747s: 
p. 858, (FP What Dr. MoOsSHEIM obſerves here may be true. But 
the n it is as true, that MATTHEW HoE muſt have been a great fool, 
or a great knave, to liſten to ſuch inſinuations, not only on account of 


: _ their glaring abſurdity, but alſo conſidering the perſons from whom they _ 


came. This is the ſame HoE that is mentioned Ware as a learned e de- 2 
fender of the Lutheran faith, | | e 


SECT. H. 
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Bohemian 


war. flattering proſpects. They thought that the happy period 
wuouas now approaching, in the whole tribe of heretics, 
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CENT, of Bohemia, by this unhappy prince, was no juſt ſubject of 
XVII. offence to the emperor; and that the houſe of Arie, 
whoſe quarrel the emperor was not obliged by any means 


SYCT. IH 


45 2 I. to adopt, was alone the ſufferer in this caſe. However 
that may have been, the progreſs and iſſue of che war 
g were unfavourable to the allies. 
The pro- V. The ſucceſs of the imperial arms filled the votaries 


preſs of the of Popery and Rome with the warmeſt tranſports of joy and. 


German Or exultation, and preſented to their imaginations the moſt 


that had withdrawn their necks from the papal yoke, 


| ſhould either periſh by the ſword, or be reduced under the 


_ dominion of the church. The emperor, himſelf, 


| ſeemed to have imbibed no mall portion of this odious 


ſpirit, which was doubly prepared, to convert or to deſtroy. 


The flame of ambition, that burned within him, was 
nouriſhed by the ſuggeſtions of bigotry. Hence he auda- 
5 _ ciouſly carried his arms through a great part of Germany, 
| ſuffered his generals to vex with impunity thoſe princes and 
Rates, which refuſed a blind obedience to the court of 
| Rome, and ſhewed plainly, by all his proceedings, that a 
ſcheme had been laid for the extinction of the Germanic 
liberty, civil and ſacred. The elector of Saxony's zealous. 


attachment to the emperor, which he had abundantly diſ- 


covered by his warm and ungenerous oppoſition to the 


_ unfortunate FREDERIC, together with the lamentable diſ- 


cord, that reigned among the German princes, perſuaded 
the papal faction that the difficulties, which ſeemed to 


| oppoſe the execution of their project, were far from being 
| invincible, Accordingly the perſons, concerned in this 


grand enterpriſe, began to act their reſpective parts. In 
the year 1629, FERDINAND II, to give ſome colour of 

juſtiee to this religious war, iſſued out the terrible re/7itution= 
ellict, by which the Proteſtants were ordered to reſtore to 
the church of Rome all the poſſeſſions, they had become 
maſters of in conſequence of the religious peace, concluded 
in the 3 century J. This edict was « principatly 85 


ol Ses ho an illuſtration of this matter, _ 3 —_ by | 


nds, in his een H; fer, ene, p. 1 5 53˙ mentio 


owing | 
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owing to the ſuggeſtions of the Jeſuits. That greedy and CENT. 


ambitious Order claimed a great part of theſe goods and 
poſſeſſions as a recompence due to their labours in the 
cauſe of religion ; and hence aroſe a warm conteſt between 
them and. the ancient and real proprietors [u]. This 


XVII. 
SECT, II. 


PART I. 


conteſt indeed was decided by the law of force. It was 


the depopulating ſoldier, who, ſword in hand, gave weight 


and authority to the imperial edict, wreſting out of the 


hands of the lawful poſſeſſor, without form of proceſs, > 
| Whatever the Romiſh prieſts and monks thought proper to 


claim, and treating the innocent and plundered ſufferers 


O 


with all the ſeverity that the moſt barbarous ſpirit A. 


oppreſſion and injuſtice could ſuggeſt [vl. 


VI. Germany groaned under theſe diſmal ſcents of Deve 
tumult and oppreſſion, and looked about for ſuccour in Adolphus 


vain, The enemy encompaſſed her on all ſides, and none 
of her princes ſeemed qualified to ſtand forth as the 
avenger of her injuries, or the aſſertor of her rights. 
Some were reſtrained from appearing in her cauſe by the 
ſuggeſtions of bigotry, others by a principle of fear, and 


intervenes. 


The con- 
cluſion of 
the thirty 
years war. 
others again by an ungenerous attention to their own pri= 


vate intereſt, which choked, in their breaſts, all concern 
for the public good. An illuſtrious hero, whoſe deeds | 


even envy was obliged to revere, and whoſe name will de- 


ſcend with glory to the lateſt ages, came forth, nevertheleſs, 
at this critical ſeaſon ; {GuSTAVUS AvDoLravs took the 


held, and maintained the cauſe of the Germanic liberties 


Ca See CurIST, Ave: Sal ic, Hiſuria bell. Carfiſinis, tom. 1. 8 


un. iv. cap. iii. & xxv. p. $10, 


(J When the conſequences of: theſe iniquitous and 1 Cs 

| proceedings were repreſented to this Emperor, and he was aſſured that 
the country muſt be utterly ruined, in caſe the Bohemians, rendered 
| deſperate by his enormous cruelty and oppreſſion, ſhould exert them- _ 
ſelves in defence of their liberties, and endeavour to repel force by force 
he is reported to have anſwered with great zeal and calmneſs, Malumus _ 

| Regnum: vaſtatum, quam damnatum, See the Hiſtoria Perſecutionum Eccleſie 
Bobemicaæ, &c. p. 152. a work publiſhed (probably in Holand, as 

would ſeem by the type) in the year 1648, in 24to. This little book 
contains an ample recital of the deplorable effects of lawleſs power, in 
human bigotry and blood-thirſty zeal, and proves, by numberleſs facts, 

that Dr. Mos HEIM had the ſtrongeſt evidences for the account he gives 


of FERDINAND and his Miffionaries. It is impoſſible to reflect upon 


the ſanguinary manner of ſuch converters, without expreſſing, at the 
ſame time, a generous deteſlation and abhorrence of their nu and 5 


E violent proceedings. ; 
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The HISTORY of the Romiſh Chuncr. 


CENT, againſt the oppreſſion and tyranny of the houſe of Aria. 


XVII. 


SECT. II. 
PART I. 


peror had entertained of ſuppreſſin 
in the empire. Theſe hopes, indeed, ſcemed to revive 
in the year 1632, when this glorious aſſertor of Germa- 


At the earneſt requeſt of the French court, which beheld, 

with uncaſfineſs, the overgrown power of that aſpiring 
houſe, he ſet ſail for Germany, in the year 1629, with a 
ſmall army ; and, by his repeated victories, blaſted, in a 
ſhort time, the fanguine hopes which the pope and em- 


c the Proteſtant religion 


nic liberty fell in the battle of Lutxen u]; but this un- 
ſpeakable loſs was, in ſome meaſure, made up, in proceſs of 


time, by the conduct of thoſe who ſucceeded GUsTAvus 
at the head of the Swediſh a army. And, accordingly, the 


war was obſtinately carried on in bleeding Germany, during 


many years, with various ſucceſs, until the exhauſted trea- 


ſures of the contending parties, and the pacific inclina- 
tions of CHRISTINA, the daughter and ſucceſſor of Gus- 


The peace 


of Meſpba- 


| ia. 5 


ee year 1648, by the peace of Lęſiphalia, fo 


Avus, put an end to theſe eee, and brought on a 


treaty of peace. 


VII. Thus, after a war of thirty years, <artied on with f 
the moſt unrelenting animoſity and ardour, the wounds of 


Germany were cloſed, and the drooping ſtates of Zurope 


called from the cities of Munſter and Ofnabrug, where the 


negociations were held, and that famous treaty concluded. 


The Proteſtants, indeed; did not derive from this treaty | 
all the privileges they claimed, nor all the advantages they 
had in view ; Tor the emperor, among other leſs important 
inſtances of obſtinacy, abſolutely refuſed to re-inftate the 
Bohemian and Auftrian Proteſtants in their religious pri- 
vileges, or to reſtore the Upper Palatinate to its ancient and 


| lawful proprictor. But they, nevertheleſs, obtained by 


this peace, privileges and advantages, which the votarics f 
Nome beheld with much diſpleaſure and uneaſineſs; and it 
1s unqueſtionably evident, that the treaty of Weſtphalia ” 
gave a new and rene degree of TONY. to the. 


1 See ARCKENBOLTZ, e la Reine Clriffine, tom. i. p. 7 

| —20, in which there are many very intereſting anecdotes, relating 

to the life, exploits, and death of GUsTavus. The learned com- 
piler of theſe Nſemoirs has alſo thrown much light upon the hiſtory of 
this period, and of the peace that terminated this long and dreadful 
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Lutheran and Reformed churches in Germany. By this 


treaty the peage of Augſburg, which the Lutherans had 
obtained from CHARLES V in the preceding century, was 
| firmly ſecured againſt all the machinations and ſtratagems 


O 
of the court of Rome; by it the reſlitution-edict, which 


25 


c E N T. 
XVII. 
SECT, II. 
PART I. 


| ; 


commanded the Proteſtants to reſtore to the Romiſh church | 


the eccleſiaſtical revenues and lands they had taken 

_ poſſeſſion of after that peace, was abrogated, and both the 
contending parties confirmed in the perpetual and uninter- 
rupted poſſefſion of whatever they had occupied in the 
beginning of the year 1624. It would be entering into a 


D 


very long detail, were we to enumerate the advantages that 
accrued to the Proteſtant princes from this treaty [x]. All 
this was a ſource of vexation to the court of Rome, and 
made its pontiff feel the ſevereſt pangs of diſappointed 
ambition. He, accordingly, uſed various ſtratagems, 
without being very ſcrupulous in the choice, in order to 
annul this treaty, or elude its effects; but his attempts 
_ were unſucceſsful, ſince neither the emperor, nor the 
princes that had embarked i in this cauſe, thought it adviſe- 
able to involve themſelves anew in the tumults of war, 
- whole iſſue is fo uncertain, and whoſe moſt fatal effects 
they had lately eſcaped with ſo much difficulty. The 


treaty, therefore, was executed in all its parts; and all the 


articles, that had been agreed upon at Munfter and Ofna- 15 
burg, were confirmed and Eran in the year. X950 - at 
Nuremburg LJ. . „ 


(] An account of this aol matter, fofficient to fatisfy the curtotity 5 | 


of the moſt inquiſitive reader, may be found in that moſt elaborate and 

excellent work, compiledby the very learned and judicious JOHN GODFRY 
DE MEYERN, under the following title; 4a Pacis Weſtphalice et Exc- 
cutionis e jus Norimbergenſis, See alfo the more compendious, though va- 

luable work of ADaMi, biſhop of Hierafolis, entitled, Relatio Hifterica de 
 Pacificatione Oſnabrugo Monafterienſs, of which the illoſtrious author pub 
liſhed a new edition at Leigſic, in the year 1737, more accurate and 


ample than the preceding one. We mult nor omit here the ingenious _ 


Father BOUGEANT's elegant biſtory of this treaty, which, though 
_ chiefly drawn from the papers of the French ambaſſadors, is, neverthe- 
leſs, generally ſpeaking, compoſed with accuracy, impartiality, and can- _ 
dour; ; it was publiſhed at Paris, in the year 1746, in fix volumes in 
vo, under the title of Hiſſolre de la Paix de MWeſipbalie. | : 


[3] Pope INNOCENT X oppoſed to this treaty of peace, in the year | 


Ss 2651, a flaming Bull, on which HORNBECK publiſhed at Urrechr, in 
5 263574 an bY and learned commentary, entitled, Examen Bulle Papalis, 


i VII. After 
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CENT, VIII. After this period, the court of Rome and its 
XVII. creatures were laid under a conſiderable degree of reſtraint. 5 
II. They did not any longer dare to make war in an open and 


SECT. 


P ET public manner upon the Proteſtants, ſince the preſent ſtate 


The Prote- Of things blaſted all the hopes they had fondly entertained 
| Nantsvexed of extinguiſhing the light of the Reformation, by deſtroying, 


254 qi or reducing under their ghoſtly yoke, the princes and ſtates 
cuted by 


... that had encouraged and protected it in their territories. 
Rome and its 


votalies. But wherever they could exert the ſpirit of perſecution 


with impunity, there they oppreſſed the Proteſtants in the 
molt grievous manner, and, in defiance of the molt ſolemn 


_ conventions and of the moſt ſacred obligati ons, encroached 


upon their rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions. Thus in 


Hungary, during the ſpace of ten years [z], both Luthe- 


rans and Calviniſts were involved in an uninterrupted ſeries 
of the moſt cruel calamities and vexations [a]. The 
injuries and inſults they ſuffered at the hands of man 

orders of men, and more eſpecially of the Jeſuits, both 


before and after the period now under conſideration, are 
not to be numbered. In Poland, all thoſe who ventured _. 
to differ from the pope, found, by a bitter experience, 
during the whole courſe of this century, that no treaty or _ 
: convention, that tended to ſet bounds to the authority or 
fraapacity of the church, was held ſacred or even regarded 
at Rome. For many of theſe were ejected out of their 
__ ſchools, deprived of their churches, robbed of their goods 


and poſſeſſions under a variety of perfidious pretexts, nay, 


frequently condemned ts the moſt ſevere and cruel puniſh- _ 
ments, without having been even chargeable with the ap- 


pearance of a crime [Y]. The remains of the Waldenſes, 


that lived i in the vallies of TE rar: Bad were 6 perſecuted often 1 


5 gud Beere X eas nititur Pacer ne This Buil might per- 
haps have produced ſome. effect OOO: the emperor and. his ans, had * es 


| been properly gi/ded. 
[2] From 1671 to 1681. 


[4] See Hiſtoria Diplomatica de Ho Belgian, 8 in ö f 
p. 69, — PAULI DEBREZENL Historia Ecclęſiæ Reformatæ in Hungaria, 


f 3 li, p. 447. = SCRBELHORBIUS, in Muſeo Helwetico, tom, vii. p. 15 
: 90. 


[3] bas AD. Recenvorscun Hiſoria Broke abe kb. ii. 


Y cap. RV. p 216. 235. 253.—The grievances which the Diſſenters from 


the church of Rome ſuffered in Poland after REGENVOLSCIUS, may be 


Tearned from Yarious nee chat have deen rande in our times 
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with the moſt inhuman cruelty (and more eſpecially in the CEN r. 


years 1632, 1655, and 1685) on account of their magna- 


nimous and ſteadfaſt attachment to the religion of their 
anceſtors ; and this perſecution was carried on with all the 
| horrors of fire and ſword, by the dukes of Savoy [c]. In 
Germany, the ſame ſpirit of bigotry and perſecution produced 
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XVII. 


Sker. II. 
PARTI, 


almoſt every where flagrant acts of injuſtice, The in- ; 


fractions of the famous treaty abovementioned, and of the 

Germanic liberty that was founded upon it, would furniſh 
matter for many volumes [4]; and all theſe infractions 
were owing to a prepoſterous and extravagant zeal for 
augmenting the authority and extending the juriſdiction of 
the church of Rome. And, indeed, as long as that church 
and its afluming pontiff ſhall perſiſt in maintaining that they 
have a right to extend their lordly ſcepter over all the 


churches of the Chriſtian world, ſo long muſt thoſe WhO | 


| have renounced their authority, but are more or leſs within _ 
their reach, deſpair of enjoying the ineſtimable bleſſings of 
| ſecurity and peace. They will always be conſidered as 
rebellious ſubjects, againſt whom the greateſt ue acts of ſeye- 
"0p and violence are lawful,  _— | 
IX. The zealous inſtruments. of the court "of. * The Moors. 
3 accompliſhed at length, in this century, what had often baniſhed | 
been attempted without ſucceſs ; by delivering Spain from 
the infidelity of the Moors, and France from the hereſy of jenants - 
the Proteſtants. The poſterity of the Moors or Saracens, 2 
who had formerly been maſters of a great part of Spain, 
had hitherto lived in that kingdom mixed with the other 


out of Spai „ 
and the Pro- 


in 15 rance. 


inhabitants of the country, and their number was ſtill 


conſiderable. They were Chriſtians, at leaſt in their 


external profeſſion and manners, induſtrious alſo and in- 
oftenſive, and, upon the whole, good and uſeful ſubjects; _ 
but they were groſsly ſuſpected of a ſecret propenſity to the 


_ doctrine of MAHOMET, which was the religion of their 
anceſtors. Hence the clergy beſet the monarch with their 
importunate folicitations, and never ceaſed their clamorous 

| WN before a eye edict was Obtained to drive 8 : 


Kl See GrLLES Hi Rare Feel of ine Fa Belife Faudiſe, publiſhed a > Ro: 


Geneva in Ato, in the year 1656, chap. xlviii. p. 339. 


[4] The Hiſtories of the grievances ſuffered by the Proteſtants of Gi 5 
many on account of their religion, that have been compoſed by S TRUVIUS 


and — contain __ details of this matter, 


* 4 Con | Saracens, 
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' C EN T. Saracens, whoſe numbers were prodigious, out of the | 


XVI. Spaniſh territories. This imprudent ſtep was highly detri- 
SECT. II. mental to the kingdom of Spain, and its pernicious effects 
PARTI are more or leſs viſible even at the preſent times; but tho 
= church, whoſe intereſts and dominion are, in popith _ 
countries, conſidered as diſtin&t from the intereſts and 


authority of ſtate, and of a much more ſublime and excel- 


lent nature, acquired new acceſfions of wealth and power 
by the expulſion of the Moors [e]. In proportion as the 
community loſt, the church gained; and thus the public 
good was ſacrificed to the demands of bigotry and _ : 
Rition, 
In France, the curing ſpirit of the charch of Rome 
exhibited ſcenes ſtill more ſhocking. The Proteſtants of 
that kingdom, commonly called Huguenots, after having 
groaned, for a long ſpace of time, under various forms of 
cruelty and oppreſſion, and ſeen multitudes of their brethren 
put to death by ſecret conſpiracies or open tyranny and 
violence, were, at length, obliged either to fave themſelves 
by a clandeſtine flight, or to profeſs, againſt their con- 
N the Romiſh relizion. This barbarous and | iniqui- 
tous ſcene of French perſecution, than which the annals 
"of modern hiſtory preſent nothing more unnatural and 
odious, will find its place below, in the WOO: of. ches 
Reformed church [f]. | 
of Rene fails X. All the reſources of inventive genius and refined | 
ip lg policy, all the efforts of inſinuating craft and audacious 


tempts op- 7 rebellion, were employed to bring back Great Britain and 


5 i CE Ireland under the yoke of Rome. But all theſe attempts 
an 


were without effect. About the beginning of this century, 
a ſet of deſperate and execrable wretches, in whoſe breaſts 
the ſuggeſtions of bigotry and the hatred of the Proteſtant 

; religion had ſuppreſſed all the feelings of juſtice and huma- 
nity, were inſtigated by three Jeſuits, ofwhom GARNET,the 
ſuperior of the ſociety in England, was the chicf, to form | 
the moſt horrid plot that is known in the annals of hiſtory. 


The deſign of this conſpiracy was nothing leſs than to 


deſtroy, at one blow, Jaws I, the prince of I/ales, and 
both bouſes of e by che EX plohon. of ; an | immenſe 1 5 


PER See Micyatl Groves 8 Hh of the ble, ft the 228 * . | 
of Spain, in his Nfiſcellanccus Tracis, vol. i. p. 59 5 


5 ] = FRE. wecond Chapter 0 of the {eond Part of this Section. E 
quantity 
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quantity of gunpowder, which was concealed, for that c E N r. 


purpoſe, in the vaults that lay under the houſe of lords. XVII. 


The ſanguinary bigots, concerned in it, imagined, that, — 5 8 
as ſoon as this horrible deed was performed, they would 5 


be at full liberty to reſtore popery to its former credit, and 
ſubſtitute it in the place of the Proteſtant religion LJ. vl 
This odious conſpiracy, whoſe infernal purpoſe © was pro- 
videntially diſcovered, when it was ripe for execution, is 
commonly known in Brin under the denomination of 9 
the gunpott der treaſon [h]. 5 
This diſcovery did not ſuſpend the forts ind Qtratagems : 
of the court of Rome, which carried on its ſchemes in the 
| ſucceeding reign, but with leſs violence, and more caution. _ 
 CrarLEs | was a prince of a ſoft and gentle temper, and 
was entirely directed by the counſels of Lap, archbiſhop _ 
of Canterbury, a man who was neither deſtitute of learning 
nor good qualities i], though he carried things to exceſſive 
and intolerable lengths, through his warm and violent at- 
tachment to the ancient rites and ceremonies of the church; 
the queen, on the other hand, who was a princeſs of Neck, e 
Was warmly devoted to the intereſts of popery; and from 
all this it ſeemed probable enough, that, though treaſon and 
violence had failed, yet artifice and mild meaſures might 
ſucceed, and that a reconciliation might be brought about 


L between England and Rome 'l J * This POE which | 


* 1 5 There i isa Ust extant, written n by Sir Ever ARD bichv, 8 
one of the conſpirators, to his wile; after his condemnation, which de- 
ſerves an eminent place in the hiſtory of ſuperſtition and bigotry, and 
ſhews abundantly their infernal ſpirit and tendency, The following 
paſſage will confirm this judgment: Nerv for ny: intention, ſays DIGBY, _ 
let me tell you, that, if I had th ought there had been the leaſt ſin in the plot, < 
«& TI would nit have been of it for all he world ; and no other cauſe drew ne to 
* bazard my fortune and life but Seal to God's religion. See the Papers relating 8 


| to the popith plot publithed by the orders of ſecretary COVENTRY, 


le] See RaPIN THOYRAS, Hiſtoire d' Angleterre, livr, xviii. tom. vii. 5 
pe 40. Jo. HENR. HEIDEGGERI Ta a: e Period. 98 oy” 
P. 211+ 291, & cc. | 
li] Mr. HUME, ſpeaking of Lav? 8 learning and e ex- Ty . 
preſſes himſelf in the following manner: This man was virtuous, if 
„ feverity of manners alone, and abſtinence from pleaſure, could de- 
„ ſerve that name. He was learned, if polemical knowledge could 
intitle him to that Lara Lee HUME! 8 N of Great 3 | 
vol. v. p. 193. | | 
[/] See URBAN Cant, Etat preſent 4. ” Eglije Romaine, Pe 315.— 
| NEAL; s Hijicry of the Puritans, vol i lil, p 7.49%. | | 
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Cc E N T. had ſmiled in the imaginations of the friends of popery, 
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vaniſhed entire] y when the civil war broke out between the 


Scr. I. King and parliament. In conſequence of theſe commo- 
PART I. tions, both the unfortunate CHARLES and his impru- 


dent and bigotted counſellor Laup were brought to the 
ſcaffold; and OLIVER CROMWEL, a man of unparalleled 
_ reſolution, dexterity, and foreſight, and a declared enemy 

to every thing that bore even the moſt diſtant reſemblance 


ol popery, was placed at the helm of government, under 
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the title of Protector of the commonwealth of England. 
The hopes of Rome and its votaries were, nevertheleſs, 
revived by the reſtoration of CHARLES II, and from that 
period grew more lively and ſanguine from day to day. 
For that monarch, as appears from unqueſtionable au- 
thofities [4], had been initiated, during his exile, into 
the myſteries of popery, and had ſecretly embraced that 
religion, while his only brother, the preſumptive heir to 
the crown, profeſſed it openly, and had publicly apoſtatized 
from the Proteſtant faith. CHARLES, indeed, was not a 
proper inſtrument for the propagation of any theological 5 
ſyſtem. Indolent and voluptuous on the one hand, and 
inclined to infidelity and irreligion on the other, it was 
not from him that the Roman pontiff could expect that 
zeal and induſtry, that were neceſſary to force upon the 
Engliſh nation à religion ſo contrary to the tenor of the 


laws and the ſpirit of the yu as 8 Was [4]: This . 


MM BusNeT s Hiſtory of | bis own Times vol. 1. book ill. p. 603. 606. 


EXE AIL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iv. P- 233.237. 534— RAPIN 
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Tuo As, Hiſtoire d Angleterre, livr, xxiii. vol. ix, p. 166. | 
l! Such is the repreſentation given of CHARLES II, by all 
hiſtorians, ſo that Dr. MosHEIM is excuſable in miſtaking a part of 
this monarch's character, which was known to very few before him. 
Mr. HUME, whoſe hiſtory of the reign of that prince is a maſterpiece _ 


in every reſpec, gave a like account of CHARLES, as fluQuating between 1 
Deiſm and Popery, But this eminent hiſtorian, having had occaſion, 


during his reſidence at Paris, to peruſe the manuſcript memoirs of king 


3 IT, which were written by himſelf, and are kept in the Scots 0 


college there, received from them new information with reſpect to the 
| | religious character of CHARLES, and was convinced that his zeal for 
popery went much farther than has been generally imagined, For it 


appears, with the utmoſt evidence, from theſe Memoirs, that the king | 
had laid with his miniſtry a formal plan for ſubverting the conſtitution 


in favour of popery ; that the introduction of popery, as the eſtabliſhed 
cen, was tho "008 and principal __ which CHARLES had in 


zeal ; 


CAP. I. The Hisrokr of the Romiſh Chunck. 


was accompanied with ſuch exceſſive vehemence and im- 
prudence as entirely defeated its own purpoſes; for that 
inconſiderate monarch, by his paſſionate attachment to the 
court of Rome, and his blind obſequiouſneſs to the un- 


A... 
zeal was found in his bigotted ſucceſſor James II; but it C TNT: 


XVII, 


Secr. II. 


ſeaſonable and precipitate counſels of the Jeſuits, who 
were the oracles of his cabinet, gave a mortal blow to 
that religion which he meant to promote, and fell from the _ 


throne whoſe prerogatives he was attempting to augment 


and extend. Immediately on his acceſſion to the crown, 
he openly attempted ta reſtore to its former vigour, both 


in England and Ireland, the authority of the Roman pon- 
tiff, which had been renounced and annulled by the laws of 


both realms ; and that he might accompliſh with the more 
facility this moſt imprudent purpoſe, he trampled upon _ 


thoſe rights and privileges of his people, that had ever 


been held moſt reſpectable and ſacred, and which he had 


bound himſelf, by the moſt ſolemn engagements, to ſup- 
port and maintain. Juſtly exaſperated and provoked by 


repeated inſults 1 the throne upon their religion and _ 
liberties, and alarmed with natural apprehenſions of the 
approaching ruin of both; the Engliſh nation looked _ 
about for a deliverer, and fixed | its views, in the year 1688, 


on WILLIAM, prince of Orange, ſon-in-law to their : 


deſpotic monarch, by whoſe wiſdom and valour things 
were ſo cond ucted, that JAMES was obliged to retire from 
| his dominions and to abdicate the crown; and whe. Roman 5 


view, "wh he entered into the French 3 which was U 


at Verſailles in the end of 1669, or beginning of 1670, by Lord Ax UN- 


DEL of Wardour, By this treaty LEWIS was to give CHARLES 200,000 


pounds a year, in quarterly payments, in order to enable him to - LES, 
bliſh the Roman Catholic religion in England, and to ſupply him alſo _ 
with 6000 men, in caſe of any inſurrection. The diviſion of the United 
Provinces between England and France was another article of this treaty, _ 
But we are told that the ſubverſion of the Proteſtant religion in England, 


| was the point that CHARLES had chiefly at heart; and that he inſiſted 
warmly on beginning with the execution of this part of the treaty ; but 
the Dutcheſs of Orleans, in the interview at Dover, perſuaded him to 


begin with the Dutch war. The King (ſays Mr. HUME) was ſo zealors | 
2 Papif,, that he wept for joy when he entertained the project of re-uniting 
bis kingdom to the Catholic church. See the Corrections * HO to 


: Vir, bad $ 1 7 2 Charles Th p. 238. in a the note, | 


pontiff, 
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C E N T. pontiff, with all his adherents, were diſappointed in the 
XVII. fond expectations they bad formed of in popery in 


SECT. Il FÞ 
Parr 7 England ſin ]. 


ae ſofter methods; and inſtead of conquering the Proteſtants 
againſt the 
Proteſtant by open force, propoſed deluding them back into the 
cauſe, church of Rome by the infinuating influence of ſecret arti- 


fice. This way of proceeding was approved by many of 


the votaries of Rome; but they were not all agreed about 
the particular manner of employing it, and therefore fol- 
lowed different methods. Some had recourſe to the ap- 
pointment of public diſputations or conferences between 


the principal doctors of the contending parties; and this 


from a notion, which paſt experience had rendered ſo vain 
and chimerical, that the adverſaries of popery would either 


be vanquiſhed in the debate, or at leaſt be perſuaded to 
look upon the Roman-catholics with lefs averſion and 
_Ciſguſt, Others declared it as their opinion, that al] con- 
teſt was to be ſuſpended ; that the great point was to find 
out the proper method of reconciling the two churches; = 
and that, in order to promote this ſalutary purpoſe, | 
little ſtreſs as poſſible was to be laid upon thoſe matters 
- -of controverſy that had been hitherto looked upon as of the 
higheſt moment and importance. A different manner of 
' proceeding was thought more adviſable by a third ſet of 
men, who, from a perſuaſion that their doctors had more 
_ zeal than argument, and were much more eminent for 


their attachment to the church of Rome, than for their 


ill in defending its cauſe, prepared their combatants _ 
with greater care for the field of controverſy, taught them 


a new art of theological war, and furniſhed them with a 


new and ſubtle method of vanquiſhing, or at t leaſt of per- 


plexing, their heretical adverſaries. 1 


Len! The 3 of this e and ever 1 revolution N 
are accurately recorded by BURNET, in the ſecond volume of his Hiftory 
1 his own Times 3 and alſo by RAPIN, in the tenth volume of his 

| 2 of England, Add to thats NE AL' 5 . oy of the TO vol. ive. 
e „ . 


XII. There 


XI. When the more pradent defenders and patrons of 4 
VN lilder me the Romiſh faith perceived the ill ſucceſs that attended all 
rthods are their violent and ſanguinary attempts to eſtabliſh its au- 


95 ne e thority, they thought it expedient to have recourſe to 
by Rome 
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XII. There was a famous conference held at Rati/hon, 
in the year 1601, at the joint defire of MAXIMILIAN, 


and three celebrated Jeſuits on the other; The diſpute 
turned upon the two great points, to which almoſt all the conferences | 
conteſts between the Proteſtants and Roman-catholics are 
reducible, even the rule of faith and the judge 5f contro- 


werſies, In the year 1615, a conference was heid at New- 
burg, between James HEILBRONNER, a learned Lutheran, 
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duke of Bavaria, and PHILIP LEWIS, elector Palatine, pAR T . 
between ſome eminent Lutheran doctors on the one i1de, 
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held be- 
tween the 
doctors of _ 
both | 
chere ches. 


and JAMES KELLER, a celebrated Jeſuit, by the appoint- 
ment of WOLFGANG WILLIAM, prince Palatine, who had 


a little before that time embraced the Romiſh faith. But 
the moſt famous of all theſe conferences was that held in 
the year 1645, at Thorn, by the expreſs order of ULADI- 


SLAUS IV, king of Poland, between ſeveral eminent doc- 
tors of the Romiſh, Lacher nd, and Reformed churches. 


This meeting, which was deſigned to heal the divifion 
that reigned among theſe churches, and to find out ſomne 
method of reconciling their differences, and bringing about 
their re union, was thence called the Charitable Conference. 
Some time after this, ERNESH, Landgrave of Heſſe, in 
order to give a plauſible colour to bis apoſtaſy from the 
Proteſtant religion, and make it appear to be the reſult 
of examination and conviction, obliged VALERIANUS 


Macrus, a learned Capuchin, to enter the lifts with 


PETER HABERCORN, a reformed miniſter in the caſtle of 
Rheinfeldt. Beſides theſe public conferences 2 there were 
others of a more private nature held, during this century, 


between the doctors of the contending churches. _ The 
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moſt remarkable of theſe was the famous diſpute between 
JohN CLavpr, the moſt learned of the Reformed divines 
in. France, and Jad UES BENIGNE DE Boss: Lk evo | 
genius and crudition ee him at the head of the Romiſn 
doctors in that country. This diſpute, Which was beld in 
the year 1683, ended like all tue reſt. They all widencd 
the breach inſtead of healing it. Neithe er of the con ends 
ing parties could be perſuaded to vield (a]; on the Contrary. 


they. both ret turned: from the held of controverſy more 


J The ode who defires a more particular: account of what paſſed 


in theſe 6c Merencet, m may ſatisſy his curiofity by conſulting the writers 


Th Rs 1 rivetted ” 
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CENT, rivetted in their own opinions and more averſe to thoſe of . 


XVII. their adverſaries. 
XIII. Thoſe of the Neman cntheliet whoſe views were 
turned towards union and concord, did not omit the uſe of 


The me- pPious artifice and ſtratagem, in order to accompliſh this 
| thods of re- ſalutary purpoſe. They endeavoured to perſuade the 
_ conciliation zealous Proteſtants and the rigid Catholics, that their dif- 
employed ferences in opinion were leſs conſiderable, and leſs im- 
by the Ro- | 
man. catlio. portant, than they themſelves imagined ; and that the 
eee way to put an end to their diſſenſions, and to promote 


their union, was not to nouriſh the flames of diſcord by 
diſputes and conferences, but to ſee whether their ſyſtems 
might not be reconciled, and their apparent weren weer 
removed, by proper and "candid explications, They ima- 

gined, that an artful expoſition of thoſe doctrines of the 


Church of Rome, that appeared the moſt ſhocking to the 


Proteſtants, would tend much to conquer their averſion to 
popery. Such was the general principle in which the 
Romiſh peace-makers agreed, and ſuch the baſis on which 
they propoſed to carry on their pacific operations; but 
they differed ſo widely in their manner of applying this 
general principle, and purſued ſuch different methods in 5 
the execution of this nice and perilous ſtratagem, that the 
event did not anſwer their expectations. In the way they 
proceeded, inſtead of promoting the deſired union by their 
repreſentations of things, by their exhortations and coun- 
ſels, this union ſeemed to be previouſly neceſſary, i in order 
| to render their explications and exhortations acceptable, 
nay even 1 ſo Ait e were the means propor- 
| tioned to the end! | 
The firſt and moſt eminent of thoſe who tried "the force 
of their genius in this arduous enterpriſe was Cardinal 
RIcKELIEU, that great miniſter, who employed all the 


eee of promiſes and e * the Fe of . 


f mentioned by Sac a RIUS, in bis Tas. in Tiftriam Fecht. 
tom. ii. p. p- 1569. 1581. 1592. 1398. An account of the conference 


between 3 and BOSSUE'T was compoſed and publiſhed by each: 
of theſe famous combatants, BOSSUET” s account was thus entitleds _ 


| Conference avec M. CL AUDE, ſur la matiere de Exliſe, Paris 1633, in 5 
12mo. This account was anf wered by CLAUDE, in his Reponſe au Livre 


de M. DE MEAUx, intituls, Conference avec M, CLAUDE, 5 at the. 05 
e in Jos! in the Year 2683. | Woes 


5 fophiftry 
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ſophiſtry and eloquence, all the arts of perſuaſion, in order CEN . 


to bring back the French Proteſtants into the boſom of XVII. 
the Romiſh church [o]. The example of this illuſtrious SECT. II. 
prelate was followed, but with leſs dignity and leſs influ- 
ence, by Maskxius, a German Jeſuit [y], VoLusIvs, a 
theologiſt of Mentz [4], PRETORIUS, a Pruffian [7], 
GIBBON DE BUR, an Iriſh doctor, who was profeſſor at 
Erfurth [5], MARCELLUS, a Jeſuit t], and other divines 
of inferior note. But of all modern adepts in controverſy, 
none purſued this method with ſuch dexterity and art as 
| Bossver, biſhop of Meauæx, a man of true genius, directed 
by the moſt conſummate circumſpection and prudence. 
The famous Expoſition of the Reman-catholic Faith, that 
was drawn up by this ſubtle and inſinuating author, was 
deſigned to ſhew the Proteſtants that their reaſons againſt 
returning to the boſom of the Romiſh church would be 
ſoon b eaſily removed, provided they would view the 


doctrines of that church in their true light, and not as 


they had been erroneouſſy repreſented by the Proteſtant 


writers [u]. This notion was propagated, though with 


leſs erer and ſucceſs,” by Drzius, A 19 of f Ser, 


570 RICH SIMON, 1 Choifer, t tom. 5 8 5 31, 32 new. Ledlit. — 


Bar E 8 Dittianary, at the article AMYRAUT, note 1; at the article 


BEAULIEU, note Cc; at the article FERRY, note 1 at the article 5 
 MILLETIERE,. 5 Heh 

__ (#] SeeFR1D. ane Swrifure ad BossvErt Tui Fide : 
Catholics, tom. iii. opp, Theoleg. par. II. p. 1042 1 

[9] There is extant a book compoſed by this. writer, "onder the fol. | 

| lowing title; Aurora pacis reli igioſe diving veritati amica. Magi, 166 5s . 


„ . In his Tuba pacis, of which the ede may e a curious account in 
8 BaxL E' $ Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, for the year 1685, p. 1 309. 
ei In treatiſe, entitled, Luthero- Catwini nus ſebiſmaticus Poms feds res... 
conciliabilis. | 5 
l'] The book of MARCELLUS, entitled, Sapientia Pacif 4, was re- 
ſuted by SELDIUS, at the expreſs deſire of the duke of Saxe-Gotha. 
[] This book might furniſh ſubject for a multitude of refletions. 
See a particular account of its hiſtory and its effects in PFArF's Eiftoria 
 Literaria Theologia, tom, ii. Pe 102. and Le CLERC s Bibliot begue Uni- 


s & Hiftorique, tom. xi. p. 438. = It is remarkable that nine | 
_ ._ years paſſed before this book. could obtain the pope's approbation. 


ClEMENH X refuſed it poſitively. Nay, ſeveral Roman-catholic prieſts 
| were rizorouſly treated, and ſeverely perſecuted, for preaching the doc- 
| trine contained in the ee oo: Bo85UET,. which 9 OO. | 
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CENT burg, who wrote a book expreſsly to prove that there was 


XVII. 


Scr. I. 


TART 3, 


The HisTony of the Romiſh Chunck. 


little or no difference between the doctrine of the council 
of Trent, and that of the confeflion of Augſburg, than 
vhich no two ſyſtems can be more irreconcilably oppo- 
ſite [w]. It is however remarkable, that all theſe pacific 
attempts to re-unite the two churches, were made by the 


_ perſons now mentioned, on their own private authority; 
they were not avowed by the higher powers, who alone 


were qualified to remove, modity, or explain away thoſe _ 


doctrines and rites of the Romiſn church, that ſhocked the 
Proteſtants and juſtified their ſeparation. It is true, indeed, 
that in the year 1686, this plan of reconciliation was 
_ warmly recommended by a perſon properly commiſſioned, 
or, at leaſt, who gave himſelf out for ſuch. This bacif- 


formally condemned by the univerſity of Louvain, in the year 168 or and : 


declared to be ſcandalous and pernictous, The Sorbonne alſo diſavowed 


the doctrine contained in that book; though by a late edi& we learn, 


that the fathers of that theological ſeminary have changed their opinion on 
that head, and thus given a new inſtance of the variations that reign in the 


Romiſn church, which boaſts ſo much of its uniformity in doctrinal 


matters. The artifice that was employed in the compoſition of this 
book, and the tricks that were uſed in the ſuppreſſion and alteration of 
the firſt edition that was given of it, have been detected with great ſaga- 
city and evidence by the learned and excellent Archbiſhop WAKE, in the 
Introduction to his Expoſition of the Do&rine of the Church of England, Sc. 
See alſo his two Defences of that Expoſition, in which the perfidious ſo- 
pPhiſtry of Boss ur is unmaſked and refuted in the moſt ſatisfatory 
manner. There was an excellent anſwer to BOSSUET's book publiſhed 


5 by M. DE I. a BASTIDE, one of the moſt eminent Proteſtant miniſters 


In France, This anſwer the French prelate took no notice of, during 5 
eight years; at the end of which he publiſhed an advertiſement, in a 


Dew edition of his Expaſi ion, which was deſigned to remove the objec · 
tions of La BASTID FE. The latter replied in ſuch a demonſtrative and 


 viRorious manner, that the learned biſhop, notwithſtanding all his elo- 


quence and art, was obliged to quit the field of controverſy, See a very 


| Intereſting account of this inſidious work of Boss ET, and the contro- _ 
verſies it occaſioned, in the Biblfotheque des Sciences, publiſhed at the Hague, 
Vol. xviii. p. 20, This account, which is curious, accurate, ample, and 


learned, was given partly on occaſion of a new edition of the Expoſition, 


printed at Paris in 171, and accompanied with a Latin tranſlation 
done by FLEURY, and partly on occaſion of BURIGNY' $ Life of Beſſuet, | 


Publiſhed the ſame year, at Paris. : 
[0] This book is intitled, La Re. urion is Proteians de Straſburg a I* 


1 Eg! iſe Romaine, publiſhed in So at Straſburg in the year 1689. see 


PHIL, JACs SFENERI Confilia Ti I. German. r iii. p. $59; 662. 
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Cray. I. The HISTORY of the Romiſh Cuvrcn, 
cator was CHRISTOPHER DE Ronas, biſhop of Tinia, in 


the diſtrict of Boſnia; who, during ſeveral years, fre- 
quented, with theſe reconciling views, the courts of the 


Proteſtant princes in Germany; intimated the aſſembling 
of a new council, that was to be more impartial in its de- 
ciſions and leſs reſtrained in its proceedings than the coun- 
cil of Trent; nay, went ſtill further, and aſſured the 
| Proteſtants, that they ſhould obtain without difficulty 
whatever rights, privileges, and immunities, they ſhould _ 
think proper to demand from the Roman pontiff, provided 
they would acknowledge his paternal authority, and no 
longer refuſe a profound ſubmiſſion to his mild and gentle 
empire. But the artifice and deſigns of this ſpecious 
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miſſionary were eaſily detected; hs Proteſtant doctors 
and alſo their ſovereigns ſoon. perceived, that a fair and 


candid plan of reconciliation and union was not what the -- 
court of Rome had in view; but that a ſcheme was laid 
of reſtoring its pontiffs to their former e een 
| over the Chriſtian world [x]. 5 


XIV. The Romiſh 8 found among the proteſlant 


Proteſtants, and more eſpecially among thoſe of the Re- 
formed church, certain doctors, who, by a natural propen- 
ſity to union and concord, ſeconded perhaps, in fome, by 
views of intereſt or by he ſuggeſtions of a mbition, were 

diſpoſed to enter into their plan, and to aſſiſt them in the 

execution of it. Theſe doctors maintained, that the points 
in debate between the two churches were not of ſufficient 
importance to juſtify their ſeparation. Among the French 

| Proteſtants, LEWIS LE BLANC and his diſciples. were 

ſuſpected of an inclination to go too great lengths 


peace- _. 
ma AKErS, 


in this matter [3]. The ſame accuſation was brought, 8 


with fuller evidence, againſt HurSSEAUX, profeſſor of di- 
vinity a at Saumur, Mirrertex, L* e and others of 


[x] See Jo. Wore, Jatcun Hiſtria Eccleſia. Seculi 1 xvii. —CH RIST. * 


| EBERHARDI WSEISMANNI Hiſt, Ecclefiaſt. Seculi xvii. p. 715. The 
reader will find, in the Commercium Epiſtolico- Leibnitianum of GRUBERUS ®, 

an account of the particular conditions of reconciliation, that were 990 9 

poſed, in the year 1660, to the German courts by Bis elector of Mer, 8 


authorized, as it is alleged, by the Roman pontiff. 


{y ] See a particular and intereſting account of Lz BLANC in 


| BAYLE' s r Dictionary, at the article BEAU LIEU, 


: * Tom, i i, 1 417, 415, 426. - 85 
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CEN T. leſs note {z]. Among the Britiſh divines, this exceſſive 
8 8 propenſity to diminiſh the ſhocking abſurdities of popery 
Parr, Was leſs remarkable; WILLIAM FoRBEs was the prin- 
— cipal perſon who diſcovered an extreme facility to compoſe 
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a conſiderable number of the differences that contributed 
to perpetuate the ſeparation between the two churches [a]. 
With reſpe& to the Dutch, it is abundantly known, how 
ardently the great and learned GroT1vs deſired the re- 
union of all Chriſtian churches in one general bond of 
charity and concord, and with what peculiar zeal he en- 
deavoured to reform ſome enormities of the church of 
| Rome, and to excuſe others. But theſe and all the other 
: arbitrators, whoſe names and whoſe efforts in this pacific 
cauſe it would be tedious to mention, derived no other 
fruit from their, perhaps, well-intended labours, than the 
_ diſpleaſure of both the contending parties, and the bitter 
reproaches of their reſpective churches. 
In the number of the Proteſtant doors who diſcovered: 
an inconſiderate zeal for the reunion of theſe churches, 
many writers place GEORGE CALIXTUs, a man of emi- 
nent e and profeſſor of divinity i in the eee of = 


(1 Lea the 0 Diftimary, at the article Miter. 
For an account of HUISSEAUX, and his pacific counſels, fee Rich. 
Sion, Lettres cboiſiet, tom, iii. p. 14. — Ax Mo, Synodes Nationaux der 
Egliſes Reformees en France, tom. it, p. 76 5. — The labours of La FEVRE, 
father to the famous Madam DACIER, in the ſame cauſe, are mentioned. 
by MORHOFIUS, in his Polybiſtor. tom. i. P- 295. | 

ſa] See FORBES's Confiderationes modeſiæ et pacifee cotroverfarum de 
1 purgatorio, &c. which were publiſhed i in 8yo at London, in the 
year 1648, and afterwards, more correctly, in Germany, under the in- 
ſpection of Jou FABRICIUS, profeſſor of divinity at Helmſtadt. FOR- 
 BES is mentioned by GRABE with the higheſt encomiums, in his Netee 
ad Bulli Harmoniam Apoſtelicam, p. 19. and, if we confider his probity, 
and the exemplary regularity of his life and converſation, he muſt be 
allowed to deſerve the praiſe that is due to piety and good morals, 
_ Nevertheleſs, he had his infirmities ; and the wiſer part of the Engliſh _ 
doctors acknowledge, that his propenſity towards a reconciliation with 
the church of Rome was carried too far. See BURNET's Hiſtory of his owon 
Times, vol. i. P 21.—On this account he has been laviſhly praiſed by the 
Roman catholic writers; ſee R. SIMON, Lettres Chaijies, tom. iii. 


lettr. xviii. p. 11 9.—-He was, undoubtedly, one of thoſe who contributed _ 


moſt to ſpread among the Engliſh a notion { whoſe truth or falſehood we | 
ſhall not here examine) that King CHARLEs I and Archbiſhop LAUD WD 
had formed the — of 1 popery 1 in W | 


g 3 
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Helmſtadt. It is nevertheleſs certain, that this great man c E N Fe 15 
diſcovered and expoſed the errors and corruptions ; of pope y XVII. 


with a degree of learning and perſpicuity that was ſcarcely p. 
ſurpaſſed by any writer of this century, and perſiſted ſted- 


 faſtly in maintaining, that the decrees and anathemas of 


the council of Trent had baniſhed all hopes of a recon- 
ciliation between the Proteſtant churches and the ſee of 
Nome. It is true, indeed, that CALIXTUS looked upon 
ſome of the controverſies that divided the two communions 


with much more moderation and indulgence than was 


uſual, and decided them in a manner that did not ſeem 
| ſuited to the taſte and ſpirit of the times; he was alſo of 
opinion, that the church of Rome had not deſtroyed the. 
genuine principles of Chriſtianity, but had only deformed 
them with its ſenſeleſs tions, and buried. them under a 
heap of rubbiſh, under a motley multitude of the moſt _ 
extravagant and intolerable doctrines and ceremonies. It 
was undoubtedly on this account, that he has been ranked 
by ſome in the claſs of the imprudent peace- makers e : 
mentioned. Mm 7 


2 XV. It was no diffcult matter to defeat the purpoſes The en 
and ruin the credit of theſe pacific arbitrators, who, upon! Methodiſts, 4 


the whole, made up but a motley and ill-compoſed fociety, _ 
weakened by inteſtine diſcords. It required more dex-" 
terity and greater efforts of genius to oppoſe the progreſs. 
and diſconcert the ſophiſtry of a ſet of men, who had in- 
vented new methods of defending popery and attacking 
its adverſaries. This new ſpecies of Polemic doQors 
were called Methodiſts, and the moſt eminent of them 


aroſe in France, where a perpetual ſcene of controverſy, _ 
carried on with the moſt learned among the Huguenots, 


had augmented the dexterity and improved the theological 
talents of the Roman-catholic diſputants. The Methodiſts, 


from their different manner of treating the controverſy in 


_ Queſtion, may be divided into two claſſes, In the one we 
may place thoſe doctors, whoſe method of diſputing with 
the Proteſtants was diſingenuous and unreaſonable, and 

who followed the examples of thoſe military chiefs, who 


| ſhut up their troops in entrenchments and ftrong holds; 


in order to cover them from the attacks of the enemy. 
Such was the manner of proceeding of the Jeſuit VERON, 
Who was of opinion that the Proteſtants ſuould be obliged 
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C E & T. to prove the tenets of their church [b] by plain paſſages : 


. -:4 8 of ſcripture, without being allowed the liberty of illuſtrat- 
SECT. I 


31. ing theſe paſſages, reaſoning upon them, or drawing any 


concluſions from them [c]. In the ſame claſs may be 
ranked N1nvs1vs, an apoſtate from the Proteſtant re- 
ligion [4], the two WALENBURGS, and other Polemics, | 
who, looking upon it as an eaſier matter to maintain their 
pretenſions than to ſhew. upon what principles they were 
originally founded [e], obliged their adverſaries to prove 
all their aſſertions and objections, whether of an affirma- 
tive or negative kind, and confined themſelves to the 
_ eager buſineſs of anſwering objections and repelling attacks. 
We may alſo place among this kind of Methodiſts „Cardinal 
RICcHELIEU, who judged it the ſhorteſt and beſt way to 
attend little to the multitude of accuſations, objections, 
and reproaches, with which the Proteſtants loaded all the 
various branches of the Romiſh government, diſcipline, 
_ doctrine, and worſhip, and to confine the whole contro- 
verſy to the ſingle article of the diuine inſtitution and autho- 
rity of the CHURCH, which he thought it eſſential to 
e eſtabliſh by the ſtrongeſt arguments, as the grand men, oa 
that would render popery impregnable [ A J. 


2 2 More eſpecially the. doctrines that peculiarly oppoter the de- 
crees and tenets of the council of Trent, _ 

[ce] Mus us, De uſu principiorum Rabbit in Contreenfs bis Tpeologicit, 
nd i c. iv. p. 22.— 8. CALIXTI 2 de Arte Nova, P- . | 
amo Lettres Choifies, tom. i. p. 276. 5 5 

la] See a particular account of this vain and ſuperficial doctor in 
BaxLE“'s Dictionary, at the article NIHUSI1US, His work, entitled, Ars 
Nova difto Sacre Scripture unico lucrandi e Pontificiis plurimos in partes Lakers 
A norum detecta, &c, was refuted in the moſt ſatisfactory manner by Ca- 
LIxXT Vos, in his Digreſſio in Arte Nous contra N1HUSIUM, a a curious and | 
learned work, which was publiſhed *in qto at Helmſtadt, in 1634, | 
le! That is to ſay, in other words, that they pleaded preſcription 
in favour of popery, and acted like one, who having been, for a long 5 
time, in poſſeſſion of an eſtate, refuſes to produce his title, and requires, 
1 that thoſe who queſtion it, ſhould prove its inſufficiency or falſehood, 
[y] For a more ample account of theſe methods of controverſy, 
and of others uſed by the church of Rome, the curious reader may 
conſult FRID, SPANHEIM, Strictur. ad Expoſitionem fidei Boſſueti, 
tom. il, opp. par. II. p. 2657 50. Hens, ene . 


| * This piece originally made a part of the mage Moral of f Carrervs, | 
| vat was afterwards FRO . | | 


The. 


Sr. 1, The Hisronv of the Romiſh Cnunch. 


The Methodifts of the ſecond claſs were of opinion, 
that the moſt expedient manner of reducing the Proteſ- 
tants to ſilence was not to attack them by piecemeal, but 
to overwhelm them at once, by the weight of ſome general 
principle or preſumption, ſome univerſal argument, which 
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comprehended, or might be applied to, all the points con- 
teſted between the two churches. They imitated the 
conduct of thoſe military leaders, who, inſtead of ſpending 


their time and ſtrength in ſieges and ſkirmiſhes, endeavour 


to put an end to the war by a general and deciſive action. | 
This method, it not invented [g], was at leaft improved 


and ſeconded by all the aids of eloquence and genius, by 


'N1coLLE, a celebrated doctor among the Janſeniſts [Y]; 
and it was followed by many of the diſputants of the 


church of Rome, who were ſo fully perſuaded of its irre- 
ſiſtible influence, that they looked upon any one of the 


general points already mentioned as ſufficient, when pro- 


perly handled, to overturn the whole Proteſtant cauſe. 


Hence it was, that ſome of theſe Polemics reſted the de- 
fence of N . the angle es a of proſeri pris on 15 1 


ü Popatuz, Pell vii. Fo coxviii, p. 316. warcun . py 8 . 
verſ. Tbeclag. tom. r WEISMAN KL, Hi A eee, Ae xvii. * 555 


P. 72. 


LES ['s] This . Steil was not the invention = NrcoLLE, ; 


for it ſeems to differ little, if at all from the method of Cardinal RICHE- De 
LIEU. We may obſerve further, that RICHELIEU ſeems rather to 
| belong to the ſecond claſs of Methodiſts than to the firſt, ; pore. Dr, 5 


MoSs HEIM has placed him. 


[5] N1COLLE is ſuppoſed to by the 8 of a book, entitled, | 


| : Prejuges legitimes contre les Calviniſtes, which was firſt publiſhed at Paris in 


1671, paſſed afterwards through ſeveral editions, and was anſweredin a 


5 ſatisfactory manner by ſeveral learned men. It is very remarkable, : 


5 that ſome of the principal arguments employed in this book againſt the 


| Proteſtants, are preciſely the ſame that the Deiſts make uſe of to ſhew r 


that it is impoſſible for the general body of Chriſtians to believe upon a 5 
rational foundation. The learned CLAUDE, in his Defence of the Refor- 
mation, ſhewed, in a demonſtrative manner, that the difficulties ariſing 


from the incapacity of the multitude to examine the grounds and prin- 
ciples of the Proteſtant religion, are much leſs than thoſe which occur 
to a Papiſt, whoſe faith is founded, not on the plain word. of God alone, 
but on the dictates of tradition, on the decrees of councils, and a variety _ 


| of antiquated records that are beyond his reach. The Proteſtant divine 


goes ſtill further, and proves that there are arguments in favour of 


Chriſtianity and the Proteſtant faith, that are intelligible by the loweſt 


capacity, and, at the ſame time, ſufficient to nave # an "vpright and un: 8 


vt prejudiced mind. 


* 3 N . ; others 
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C E N T, others upon the vicious lives of ſeveral of thoſe princes 
who had withdrawn their dominions from the yoke of 


Rome; ethers again, upon the criminal nature of ＋ ve 
ſehiſm, with which they reproached the promoters of the 
Reformation; and they were all convinced, that, by urg- 


ing their reſpective arguments, and making good their re- 
ſpective charges, the mouths of their aderfaries muſt be 
ſtopped, and the cauſe of Rome and its pontiff triumph [z]. 


The famous Bossvr' ſtood foremoſt in this claſs, which 


| he peculiarly adorned, by the ſuperiority of his genius dd - 


the inſinuating charms of his eloquence, His arguments, 
indeed, were more ſpecious than ſolid, and the circum- 
Rances from which they were drawn were imprudently 


_ choſen. From the variety of opinions that take place 


among the Proteſtant doctors, and the changes that have 


happened in their diſcipline and doctrine, he endeavoured 


to demonſtrate, that the church founded by LUTHER was 


not the true church; and on the other hand, from the 


| perpetual ſameneſs and uniformity that reign in the tenets 
and worſhip of the church of Rome, he pretended to prove 


its divine original [4]. Such an argument muſt indeed 
ſurpriſe, coming from a man of learning, who could not 
be ignorant of the temporiſing ſpirit of the Roman pontiff, 


nor of the changes they had permitted in their diſcipline 


and nee according to the ow of time and eg 


mt . SPAN H EMI DiF. 4 Præſei iptione | in rebu fide eduofu novos 5 


Metbodiſtas, tom. iii. par. II. opp. p. 10 79. 


[&] This is the purpoſe of BossUET's Here des Variations des Feliſe | 


1 Proteſtantes, which was publiſhed in 8vo at Paris, in the year 1688, and 
is ſtill conſidered, by the Roman catholics, as one of the Arongeſt bul- 
warks of popery. Let them go on in their illuf jons, and boaſt of this 


famous champion and defender; but if they have any true zeal for the 
cauſe he defends, or any regard for the authority of the ſupreme head of 


their church, they will do well to bury in oblivion that maxim of this 


their champion, that the church, quhich frequently modifies, waries, and changes 


©; its doctrines, is deſtitute of the drains of the Holy Spirit. This obſer- 


. vation of Dr. Mos HEIMu's might be verified by numberleſs inſtances of 


variations in the doctrine and worſhip of Rome, that muſt ſtrike every 


one who has any tolerable acquaintance with the hiſtory of that church, 
But, without going any farther than one ſingle inſtance, we may ob- 
ſerve, that BOSSUET had a ſtriking proof of the variations of his own n 
| church, in the different reception that his Expoſition of the Roman-catholic 


faith met with from different perſons, and at different times. It was 
Dar aa: of by one Pope, 1 of by another; 4 it Was applauded 


and 
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and the different characters of thoſe whom they were de- C EN r. 5 
ſirous to gain over to their intereſts, It was ſtill more XVII. 
ſurpriſing i in a French prelate, ſince the doctors of that SECT. 1. 
nation generally maintain, that the leaden age does not Aar 1. 
differ more from the age of gold, than the modern church 
of Rome differs from the ancient and primitive church of 
that famous city. 1 
XVI. Theſe various attempts of the votaries of Rane: Deferters. 
though they gave abundant exerciſe to the activity and from the | 
vigilance of the Proteſtant doctors, were not, however, ER 
attended with any important revolutions, or any con- demi 
ſiderable fruits. Some princes, indeed, and a few Lane! church. 
men, were thereby ſeduced into the communion of that 
church, from whoſe ſuperſtition and tyranny their an- 
ceſtors had delivered themſelves and others; but theſe 
defections were only perſonal, nor was there any people 
or province either inclined or engaged to follow theſe _ 
examples. Among the more illuſtrious deſerters of the _ 
| Proteſtant religion were CHRISTINA, queen of Sweden [1], 
a princeſs of great ſpirit and genius, but precipitate and 
vehement in almoſt all her proceedings, and preferring her 
; eaſe, Peau, and a & to all other conſiderations LJ; 3 


1 by the archbiſhop of Rheims and 3 by FI 3 of Laws E 
it was cenſured by the Sorbonne in the year 1677, and declared, by the 
| ſame ſociety, a true expoſition of the Catholic faith in the following 
century, For a full proof of the truth of theſe and other variations, ſee _ 
WakkE's Expoſition, &c.—LE CLERC, Bibl. Univ, tom. xi. p. 438, & — 
_ General Dictionary, at the article WAKE, in the note, and Billiarb. des TY, 
Sciences, &c. tom, Xvili. p. 29, &c. | 75 
{7} See ARCKENHOLT, Memoires de la Reins CHRISTINE, which | 


| contain a variety of agreeable and intereſting anecdotes. _ 


lu] The candid and impartial writer, mentioned in the cond. = 
1 ing note, has given an ample account of the circumſtances that attended 
this queen's change of religion, and of the cauſes that might have con- 
_ tributed to determine her to a ſtep ſo unexpected and inexcuſable. It _ 
Wass neither the ſubtilty of DES CARTES nor the cexterity of CAanuT 1 
that brought about this event, as BAILLET would perſuade us. The 
true ſtate of the caſe ſeems to have been this; CHRISTINA, having had 
ber ſentiments of religion in general conſiderably perverted by the licen- 
tious inſinuations of her favourite BOURDELOT, was by that means 
prepared for embracing any particular religion, that pleaſure, intereſt, or 
ambition ſhould recommend to her. Upon this foundation, the jeſuits 
_ MACEDO, MALINEsS, and CA5SSATI, under the immediate protection 
of PLMENTEL, and encouraged by the courts of Reme, *. and Portu- 
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church of Rome, were Baron BoINEBURG, ſecretary to 
the elector of Mentz, and an eminent patron of erudition 
and genius o, CHRISTOPHER RANZOW, a knight of 
| Holſtein p], CASPER SCIOPPIUS, PETRUS BrRrius, 
 CurisTOPHER BESOI D, ULRIC Huxx1vs » NIcHoLAS 


The Hisronr of the Romiſh Cnunch. . 


WoLFGancG WILLIAM, count Palatine of the Rhine; 
CuxisTTIAN WILLIAM, marquis of Brandenburg; ER- 


NEST, prince of Heſſe [n]; JoHN FREDERICK, duke of 


Brunſwick, and FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, king of Poland. 
The learned men that embraced the communion of the 


STENON, a Daniſh phyſician, of great reputation in his 


profeſſion, Joun PriLIP PFEIFFER, profeſſor at Kong /- 
burg, Lucas HoLSTENIUsS, PETRUS LAMBECHIUS, HEN- 


gal, employed their labours and dexterity 1 in the converſion of this prin- | 


RY BLUMIUS, profeſſor at Helmſtadt, a man of learnin 


and of exceſſive vanity [y], DANIEL NESSELIVs, ANDREW | 
FROMMIUS, BARTHOLD Ninustus, CHRISTOPHER 


_ ceſs, whoſe paſſion for Italy, together with that taſte for the fine arts 


and the precipus remains of antiquity that made her deſirous of ſojourn- 
ing there, may have contributed not a little to make her embrace the 


religion of that country. 


[=] This learned and well-meaning prince was engaged by the con- 
verſation and importunities of VALERIUS MAGNUS, a celebrated monk 
of the Capuchin Order, to embrace popery, in the the year 1651. See 
GRUBERI Commercium Epiſtol. Leibnitianum, tom i. p. 27. 35. Memoires 


de la Reine CHRISTINE, tom. 1. p. 216,—]t i is however to be obſerved, 


that this prince, together with ANTBONY ULRIC, duke of Brunſeoick, 


and ſeveral others, who went over to the church of Rome, did not go 

over to that church of Rome which is now exhibired to us in the odious 
forms of ſuperſtition and tyranny, but to another kind of church, which 
perhaps never exiſted but in their idea, and which, at leaſt, has long 
ceaſed to exiſt. That this was the caſe. appears” evidently from the 


Y theological writings of Prince ERNEST, 


[o] This eminent man, who had more learning than ie 5 
and who was more remarkable for the extent of his memory than for 
the rectitude of his judgment, followed the example of the prince of 
| Heſſe, in the year 1653. See GRUBERI Commercium Fpiſtol. Leibnitianum, 
in which his Letters and thoſe of CONRINGIUS are dne, tom. LY 
ks 35+ 37. 39. 48. 56. 60. 70. 76. 93, &c. 


[e] See MOLLER1 Cimbria Literata, tom. i. p. 520. 


[7] BLuutus deſerted from the Proteſtant church in the year 16 54. - 
See BURCKARDI Hiſtoria Biblioth, Auguſte, par. III. p. 223. 233. — 
GREOURERI Commercium, Epiſtol. Leibnitianum, tom. i. p. 41. 
137. 379. 388. 410. In theſe Letters he is called Florus, Probanuy i in 


alluſion to Le German. name Bow, which 1 0 a aum. 
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others of inferior rank in the learned world. But theſe 
converſions, when conſidered with the motives that pro- 


| duced them, will be found, in reality, leſs honourable to 
the church of Rome than they are in appearance; for if in 
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HII wicrus, MATTHEW PREATORIUS, and a few o E N . 
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the liſt of princes and learned men above-mentioned, we 


efface thoſe, whom the temptations of adverſity, the im- 
pulſe of avarice and ambition, the ſuggeſtions of levity, 
the effects of perſonal attachments, the power of ſuper- 
ſtition upon a feeble and irreſolute mind, and other motives 
of like merit, engaged to embrace the Romiſh religion, 
theſe proſelytes will be reduced to a number too {mall to 
excite the envy of the Proteſtant churches [r], ; 


XVII. The Chriſtian churches in the Eaſt, which TheRomith | 


were independent on the yoke of Rome, did not fand leſs church-in- 
firm and ſtedfaſt againſt the attempts of the papal miſ- 
ſionaries than thoſe of Europe. The pompous accounts the Eaſt, 
which ſeveral Roman-catholic writers have given of the 
wonderful ſucceſs of theſe miſſionaries among the Nefto- 
rians and Monophyſites, are little elſe than ſplendid fables, | 
deſigned to amuſe and dazzle the multitude ; and many _ 
of the wiſeſt and beſt of the Roman-catholic doctors ac- 
knowledge, that they ought to be conſidered in no other 
light. As little credit is to be given to thoſe, who men- 
tion the ſtrong propenſity diſcovered by ſeveral of the 
heads and ſuperintendants of the Chriſtian ſects in theſe 
remote regions, to ſubmit to the juriſdiction of the Roman 
5 . at is ene on the ee that . * 


ereſt loſes 


round in ; 


Toh 800 for a 3 account of theſe: ede to popery; 8 


; WEISMAN” 8 Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Sæc. xvii. p. 738—WALIKIUS) s Introductio | 5 
8. in Controverſias, tom. ii. P · 728.—-ARNOLD' 8 Kirchen und Ket er Hi ftoriey 1 
par. II. p. 912. and other writers of civil and literary hiſtory _ 5 


[s] See the remarks made by CHARDIN in ſeveral places of the laſt 


edition of his Travels. See alſo what URBAN CERK1, in his Preſent 
State of the Church of Rome, ſays of the Armenians and Coptes.—It is true, 
indeed, that among theſe ſes the papal miffionaries ſometimes form 
_ congregations that are obedient to the ſee of Rome; but theſe congrega- r-, 
tions are poor and inconſiderable, and compoſed only of a handful of _ 
members. Thus the Capuchins, about the middle of the century now _ 
under conſideration, founded a ſmall congregation among the Mono- 
5 phyſites of Aſia, whoſe biſhop reſides at Om See LEQUILEN, Oriens 
oy oof engl tom, ii, p. 14%. 5 EO er ln: 


two 
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' CEN r. two remarkable inſtances, ſuffered a conſiderable dimi- 
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nution of its influence and authority in the eaſtern world 


during this century. One of theſe inſtances was the 
dreadful revolution in Japan, which has been already 
related, and which was unhappily followed by the total 


extinction of Chriſtianity in that great monarchy. The 


other was the downfal of popery by the extirpation of its 


miſſionaries in the empire of Alyſſinia, of which it will not 
be improper, or foreign from our purpole, to give here a 


brief account. 


About the commencement of the ſeventeenth century, 
the Portugueſe Jeſuits renewed, under the moſt auſpicious 


encouragement, the miſſion to Abyſſinza that had been, 


for ſome time before that period, interrupted and ſuſpended. 


For the Emperor SusNE1Us, who aſſumed the denomina- 


tion of SELTAM SEGUED, after the defeat of his enemies 
and his acceſſion to the crown, covered the miſſionaries 
with his peculiar protection. Gained over to their cauſe, 


partly by the eloquence of the Jeſuits, and partly by the 


hopes of maintaining himſelf upon the throne by the ſuc- 


cours of the Portugueſe, he committed the whole govern- 


ment of the church to ALpyonso MEN DEZ, a miſſionary 


from that nation, created him patriarch of the Abyſlinians, 
and not only ſwore, in a public manner, allegiance to the 
Roman pontiff in the year 1626, but moreover obliged his 
| ſubjects to abandon the religious rites and tenets of their 
_ anceſtors, and to embrace the doctrine and worſhip of the 
Romiſh church. But the new patriarch ruined, by his 
intemperate zeal, imprudence, and arrogance, the cauſe 
in which he had embarked, and occaſioned the total ſub- 
verſion of the Roman pontiff 's authority and juriſdiction, 
which had really been eſtabliſhed upon ſolid foundations. 
For he began his miniſtry with the moſt inconſiderate acts 
of violence and deſpotiſm. Following the ſpirit of the 
Spaniſh inguiſition, he employed formidable threatenings 
and cruel tortures to convert the Abyſſinians; the greateſt _ 
part of whom, together with their prieſts and miniſters, 
held the religion of their anceſtors in the higheſt venera- 
tion, and were willing to part with their lives and fortunes 
rather than forſake it. He alſo ordered thoſe to be re-bap- 
tized, WAR 3 in n compliance with the orders of the emperor, 


had 


c 
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upon the religious diſcipline of their anceſtors, as even 


more provoking than the violence and barbarities practiſed 
againſt thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the papal yoke. 
Nor did the inſolent patriarch reſt ſatisfied with theſe arbi- 
trary and deſpotic proceedings in the church; he excited 
tumults and factions in the ſtate, and, with an unparalleled 
ſpirit of rebellion and arrogance, encroached upon the 
prerogatives of the throne, and attempted to give law to 
the emperor himſelf, Hence aroſe civil commotions, 


375 
had embraced the faith of Rome, as if their former religion CENT. 
had been nothing more than a ſyſtem of paganiſm [f]. This xvn. 

the Abyſſinian clergy looked upon as a ſhocking inſult SECT. II. 


CARTE I. 


conſpiracies, and ſeditions, which excited in a little time _ 
the indignation of the emperor, and the hatred of the 


the year 1631, a public declaration from the throne, by 


people againſt the Jeſuits, and produced at length, in 


Which the Abyſſinian monarch annulled the orders he had 
formerly given in favour of popery, and left his ſubjects 
at liberty, either to perſevere in the doctrine of their an- 
ceſtors, or to embrace the faith of Rome. This rational 


declaration was mild and indulgent towards the Jeſuits, 


_ conſidering the treatment their inſolence and preſumption . 
had ſo juſtly deſerved; but, in the following reign, much 
ſeverer meaſures were employed againſt them. BAS I 
IIDRES, the ſon of SEGUED, who ſucceeded his father in 
the year 1632, no ſooner aſcended the throne than he 


thought it expedient to rid his dominions of theſe trouble- 


ſome and deſpotic gueſts; and accordingly, in the ear 1 
5 16345 he baniſhed from the territories of Ethiopia the Pa- : 


13 15 The reader will recolle& at the ie Abyſſinian differ but very 1 


1 little from the Copts in Egypt, and acknowledge the patriarch of ALEX= 
 ANDRIA as their ſpiritual chief. They receive the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, the three firſt Councils, the Nicene Creed, and the Apoſtolical 
Conſtitutions, Their firſt converſion to Chiiftiaity is attributed by 


ſome to the famous prime miniſter of their Queen CANDACE, mentioned 


in the Ads of the Apoſtles; it is however probable, that the general con- 
verſion of that great empire was not perfected before the fourth century, 
5 when FRUMENT1US, ordained biſhop of Axuma by ATHENASIUS, x> - 
erciſed his miniſtry among them with the moſt aitoniſhing ſucceſs, They - 
were eſteemed a pure church before they fell into the errors of EUTY= _ 
 CHES and DIOSCORUS, and even ince that periad cd are Rill A ae : 
| church than thas of Rope, 5 | | 


2 triarch 
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CEN T: triarch MENDEZ, with all the Jeſuits and Europeans 
XVII. that belonged to his retinne, and treated the Roman- 
| N ” catholic miſſionaries with exceſſive rigour and ſeverity [u]. 
p From this period, the very names of Rome, its religion, 
and its pontiff, were objects of the higheſt averſion among 
the Abyſſinians, who guarded their frontiers with the 
greateſt vigilance and the ſtricteſt attention, leſt any Jeſuit 
or Romiſh miſſionary ſhould ſteal into their territories in 
_ diſguiſe, and excite new tumults and commotions in the 
6 kingdom. The Roman pontiffs, indeed, made more than 
one attempt to recover the authority they had loſt by the 
ill ſucceſs and miſconduct of the Jeſuits. 'T hey began 
by ſending two Capuchin monks to repair their loſs; but 
| theſe unfortunate wretches were no ſooner diſcovered than = 
they were ſtoned to death. They afterwards employed 
more artful and clandeſtine methods of reviving the miſ- 
ſions, and had recourſe to the influence and interceſſion 
of Lewis XIV, king of France, to procure admiſſion for 


their emiſſaries into the Abyſſinian empire [w]; but, as . 
far as we have learnt, theſe attempts have hitherto proved 4 
unſucceſsful, nor have the pontiffs or their votaries been | 

as yet able to calm the reſentment of that eee na- i 

| K* See LUDoLFI Eibe — lib: iii. cap. vii, —GEDDEs's . 7 

: Church Hiflory of Ethiopia, p. 23 3.—LA CROZE, Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme = _ 


with the additions of LE GRAN b, p. 173, and the fourth Diſſertation 
that is ſubjoined to the ſecond volume. In this diſſertation LE GRAND, 
Himſelf a Roman-catholic, makes the following remark upon the conduct 
of the Patriarch MEN DFZ: It were to be wiſhed, ſays he, that the 
1 patriarch had never intermeddled in ſuch' a variety of affairs,“ (5y | 
which mitigated expreſſi on the author means bis ambitious attempts to govern in 
_ tbe cabinet as well as in the church) © nor carried his authority to fucha 
N height, as to behave in Ethiopia as if he had been in a country where 
the inguifition was eſtabliſhed. For by this conduct he ſet all the 
people againſt him, and excited in them ſuch an averſion! to the Ro- 
man- catholics in general, and to the Jeſuits in particular, as nothing _ 
“ has been hitherto able to diminiſh, and which ſubſiſts in its full force 
to this day.” e The third book of La CRoZE's Hiſtory, which 
relates to the progreſs and ruin of this Miſſion, is tranſlated by Mr. 5 
LOCK MN into Engliſh, and inſerted in The Travels of the Jeſuits, vol. i, 

p. 308, &c. as alſo is PONCET' 8 Voyage, mentioned in the following | 
note. | 
Te] Theſe eh are nend by Carer, in his Erde preſent | 
: de P Lell. Rn,” | p. 21 17.1 n in his 8 W 


de Þ Etbiopie, p. 79. — Logo, Voyage d' Abyſſinie, p. 116. 130. 144. 2 
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tion, or to conquer its reluctance againſt the worſhip and CENT. 
r n of the church of Rome Len. 15 „ Nen. 

| SEC T. II. 
Logo- 8 Bee ire Ethicon, tom, i. 1815 —The made, who UP * I, 


would know what credit is to be given to was the Jeſuits ſay of the at- 
tachment and veneration which the Aſiatic and African Chriſtians ex- 


preſs for the church of Rome, will do well to compare the relations of 


LE GRAND, who was a Roman-catholic, and no enemy to the Jeſuits, 


and who drew his relations from the moſt authentic records, with thofe 


of PONCET, a French phyſician, who went into Ethiopia in the year 
1698, accompanied by Father BREDEVENT, a Jeſuit, who died during 
the voyage. This comparifon will convince every ingenuous and im- 


partial inquirer, that the accounts of the Jeſuits are not to be truſted. 


to, and that they furpaſs ancient Carthage itſelf in the art of deceiving. 
PokckEr's Voyage is publiſhed in the fourth volume of the jeſuitical 
work, entitled, Lettres Curienſes et Edifiantes des Miſſions Etr angeres. : 


[x] Larirav and REBOULET, who have compoſed each a Life of. 


Pope CLEMENT XI, tell us, that the emperor of Aby/inia deſired the 
| Roman pontiff, in the year 1703, to ſend to his court miſſionaries and 
legates, to inſtru him, and his people, and to receive their ſubmiffion 
to the ſee of Rome. Theſe biographers go till further, and aſſert, that | 


this monarch actually embraced the communion of Rome, in the year 


1712. But theſe aſſertions are idle fictions, forged by the Jeſvits and 


their creatures. It is well known, on the contrary, that ſo lately as a 


very few years ago, the edi prohibiting all Europeans to enter into 
Ethiopia was till in force, and was executed with the greateſt ſeverity. 1 
Even the Turks are included in this prohibition ; ; and, what is ſtill 


more remarkable, the Egyptian Monophylites, who have once entered 


within the Abyſſinian territories, are not allowed to return into their 
own country, All theſe facts are confirmed by a modern writer of the 
moſt unqueſtionable authority, the learned and worthy M. MAILLE T, 
the French conſul-general in Egypt, and ambaſſador from LEWIS XIV _ 
do the emperor of Abyſſinia, in his Deſcription de . Eg ypte, par. I. p. 325. 
which was publiſhed at Paris in 4to, in the year 1735. See alſo LE 
GRAN pD's Supplement to LoBo's Ttinerarium, which was publiſhed in 
the year 1728. This laſt mentioned author, after relating all the at- 
tempts that have been made, in our times, by the French nation and 


the Roman pontiffs, to introduce Romiſh prieſts into Abyſſinia, adds, 


that all ſuch attempts muſt appear vain and chimerical to all thoſe Who 
have any knowledge of the empire of Abyſſinia, and of the ſpirit and 5 
character of its inhabitants; his words are: Toutes ces enterpriſes paroi- 

eront chimert —_— a ceux gui connoitront Ls : 4 af et les . int. Ti is * 8 


3 * Father 1 he refided nine years in Ethiopia, has! giren an 92 5 


gant and lively, though fimple and fuccin& deſcription of that vaſt empire, 

in his Ieinerarium Ethiopicum, This itinerary was tranſlated into French by 
M. LI GSAxN D, and enriched by him with ſeveral curious anecdotes and dif- 
_  ſertations, Hence Dr. Mosnt1m ſometimes quotes the Itinerarium under 


ne le of Locke 4 _ nie, Coons o Ls | Cnand” 8 French 3 5 = 
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| N. His TORY of the Romiſh Chunch. . 
CENT. XVIII. Hitherto we have confined our views to the 


XVII. external ſtate and condition of the church of Rome, and to 


DIES TP the good or ill ſucceſs that attended its endeavours to 
extend its dominion in the different parts of the world. 


The papal It will be now proper to change the ſcene, to con- 
authority ſider this church in its internal conſtitution, and to 
loſes ground paſs in review its polity, diſcipline, inſtitutions, and doc- 
trine. Its ancient form of government ſtill remained; 
but its pontiffs and biſhops loſt, in many places, no ſmall 
part of that extenſive authority, they had ſo Jong en- 
joyed. The halcyon days were now over, in which 
the papal clergy excited with impunity ſeditious tumults 
in the ſtate, intermeddled openly in the tranſactions of 
government, ſtruck terror into the hearts of ſovereigns 
and ſubjects, by the thunder of their anathemas, and, 
| impoſing burthenſome contributions on the credulous 
multitude, filled their coffers by notorious acts of tyranny 
and oppreſſion. The pope himſelf, though ſtill honoured 


with the ſame pompous titles and denominations, found 


nevertheleſs frequently, by a mortifying and painful ex- 


perience, that theſe titles had loſt a conſiderable part of 


their former fignification, and that the energy of theſe _ 

_ denominations diminiſhed from day to day, For nor, 
almoſt all the princes and ſtates of Europe had adopted that 
important maxim, that had been formerly peculiar to the 

French nation: that the power of the Roman pontiff is entire- 
Hy confined to matters of a religious and ſpiritual nature, and 
cannot, under any pretext whatſoever, extendto civil tranſacti- 

ons or worldly affairs. In the ſchools, indeed, and colleges 
of Roman-catholic countries, and in the writings of the _ 

Romiſh prieſts and doors, the majeſty of the pope was 

 ftillexalted in themoſtemphatic terms, and his prerogatives 

_ diſplayed with all imaginable pomp, The Jeſuits, alſo, 
who have been always ambitious of a diſtinguiſhed place 
among the aſſertors of the power and pre-eminence of the _ 
Roman ſee, and who give themſelves out for the pope's 
moſt obſequious creatures, raiſed their voices, in this 
ignoble cauſe, even above thoſe of the ſchools and colleges, 


: probable, that the new miſon, which is preparing at Rome for the em- 
pire of Abyſſinia, will prove a new inſtance of the ſolidity of M. Ls 


| GRanD's reflexion. 
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9 Nay, even in the courts of ſovereign princes, very flatter- E N T. 


ing terms and high-ſounding phraſes were ſometimes uſed, 
to expreſs the dignity and authority of the head of the 
church. But as it happens in other caſes, that mens acti- 
ons are frequently very different from their language, ſo 
was this obſervation particularly verified in the caſe of 

| Rome's Holy Father. He was extolled in words, by thoſe 

| who defpiſed him moſt in reality; and when any diſpute | 
aroſe between him and the princes of his communion, the 

latter reſpected his authority no further than they found 
expedient for their own purpoſes, and meaſured the extent 
of his prerogatives and juriſdiction, not by the laviſh adu- 


. lation of the colleges and the Jeſuits, but dnt a regard to . 


their own intereſts and independence. 


XIX. This the Roman pontiffs learned by a diſagree- The rup- 


able experience, as often as they endeavoured, during this ture de. 
| tween Paul 
V, and the 


8 century, to reſume their former pretenſions, to interpoſe 


their authority in civil affairs, and encroach upon the Venetians. " 


juriſdiction of ſovereign ſtates. The conduct of Paul V, 
and the conſequences that followed it, furniſh a ſtriking T 
example, that abundantly verifies this obſervation, This 


haughty and arrogant pontiff laid the Republic of Venice 


_under an Inerdie i in the year 1606. The reaſons alleged 
for this inſolent proceeding, were the proſecution of two 


eecleſiaſtics for capital crimes ; as alfo two wiſe edicts, one 


of which prohibited the e of any more religious 
celdifices in the Venetian territories, without the knowledge 
and conſent of the ſenate; and the other, the alienation of 
any lay-poſſeſſions or eftates in favour of the clergy, | 
without the expreſs approbation of the Republic. The 
” Venetian ſenate received this papal inſult with dignity, and 
conducted themſelves under it with becoming reſolution : 
and fortitude, Their firſt ſtep was to prevent their clergy. 


from executing the Interdict, by an act prohibiting that 


ceſſation of public worthip, and that ſuſpenſion of the : 


ſacraments, which the pope had commanded in this imperiõ 
ous mandate, Their next ſtep was equally vigorous ; for 
they baniſhed from their territories the Jeſuits and Capu- 1 85 
chin friars, who obeyed the orders of the pope, in oppoſition 


to their expreſs commands. In the proceſs of this contro- _ 
verſy, they employed their ableſt pens, and particularly that 
of the learned and ingenious PAUL S ARPI, of the Order 


of | 5 
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CE v. 7. of "RO to demonſtrate, on the one hand, the juſtice of | 
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their cauſe, and to determine, on the other, after, an ac- 


115 curate and impartial inquiry, the true limits of the Roman 
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— pontiff's juriſdiction and authority. The arguments of 
theſe writers were ſo ſtrong and urgent, that BaR@Nivus 
and the other learned advocates, whom the pope had 
employed in ſupporting his pretenſions and defending his 
meaſures, ſtruggled in vain againſt their irreſiſtible evi- 
dence. In the mean time, all things tended towards a 
rupture, and Paul V was gathering together his forces in 
order to make war upon the Venetians, when HENRY IV, 
king of France, interpoſed as mediator [ y], and concluded 
a peace, between the contending parties, on conditions 
not very honourable to the ambitious pontiff [x]. For the 
| Venetians could not be perſuaded to repeal the edits and 
| reſolutions they had iſſued out eaſt | the court of Rome 


6 9 [ It muſt g obferved hag: that it was at the DEE? of the 
pope, and not of the Venetians, that HENRY IV interpoſed as medi- 
ator. The Venetians had nothing to fear, Their cauſe was conſidered 
as the common cauſe of all the ſovereign ſtates of Italy; and the dukes 
of Urbino, Modena, and Savoy, had already offered their troops and 


ſervices to the Republic. But the raſh pontiff, perceiving the ſtorm that 


Was gathering againſt him, took refuge in the French monarchs inter- 
Salton. | x 
| [z] Beſides DE Taov and other Kies ſee DANIEL, Hiſtoire de 
5 P France, tom. x. p. 385,—HEIDEGGER'S Hiſtoria Papatus, Period, vii. 

S ccxx. p. 322.— Jo. WOLFG, JAEGERI. Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Sæc. xvii. 
Decenn. i. p. 108. — More eſpecially the writings of the famous PAT. 
SakpI, commonly called FR A-PAOLO, and of the other divines and 
cCanoniſts that defended the cauſe of the Republic, deſerve a careful and 
attentive peruſal. For theſe writings were compoſed with ſuch ſolidity, 
learning, and eloquence, that they produced remarkable effects, and 
contributed much to open the eyes of ſeveral princes and magiſtrates; 
and to prevent their ſubmitting blindly and implicitly, as their anceſtors 


nad done, to the i imperious dictates of the Roman pontiffs. Among the = 
mioſt maſterly pieces written in this cauſe, we muſt place FRA-PAOLoO's 


Iiria delle coſe paſſate entre PAUL V, et la Republ. di Venetia, publiſhed in 

ato at Mirandela, in the year 2624 ; and his Hiſtoria Interditti Veneti, 
which was publiſhed i in 4to at Cambridge, in the year 1626, by Biſhop 
 BEDELL, who, during theſe troubles, had been chaplain to the Engliſh 
ambaſſador at Venice. PAUL V, by forcing the Venetians to-publiſh'ts 


the world, in theſe admirable productions, his arrogance and temeritx 


on the one hand, and many truths unfavourable to the pretenſions of 
the popes on the other, was the occaſion of the greateſt perplexities 


5 * W that the court of Rome had to encounter in Wer- tinte. . 


upon 


CAP. I. The His roy of the Romiſh Cuvgcn, | 


upon this occaſion, nor to recal the Jeſuits from their E N T. 


exile [a]. It is remarkable, that, at the time of this , 
rupture, the ſenate of Venice entertained ſerious thoughts f 
of a total ſeparativn from the church of Rome, in which 
the ambaſſadors of England and Holland did all that was in 
their power to confirm them. But many conſiderations of 
a momentous nature intervened to prevent the execution of 
this defign, which, as it would ſeem, had not the approba- 
tion of the ſagacious and prudent FRa-PAaoLo, notwith- 
ſtanding his averſion to > the may —* maxims of che 
court of _ [9]. | 5 


= a) When FR peace was made between 185 Veactians and the pope, = | | 
in the year 1607, the Capuchins and the other eccleſiaſtics, that had 
deen baniſhed on account of their partiality to the cauſe of Rome, were 


all re-inſtated in their reſpeQive funRions, except the Jeſuits. Theſe 


latter, however, were recalled, in the year 1657, under the pontificate . 
of ALEXANDER VII, in conſequence of the earneſt and importunate 
requeſts of LEWIS XIV, king of France, and ſeveral other princes, who 

| gave the Venetians no reſt until they re- admitted theſe dangerous gueſts 

into their territories. It is, nevertheleſs, to be obſerved, that the Je- : | 
ſuits never recovered the credit and influence they had formetly enjoyed 
In that Republic, nor, at this preſent time, is there any people, of the 


Romiſh communion, among whom their ſociety has leſs power than . 
among the Venetians, who have never yet forgot their rebellious beha- 
_  viour during the quarrel now mentioned. See the Voyage Hiſtorique en 


= Tralie, Allemagne, Sui iſe, (publiſhed at Amſterdam in 8 vo in the year 1736) 


tom. i. p. 291. It is further worthy of obſervation, that, ſince this 8 


famous quarrel between the Republic of Venice and the court of Rome, 3 


the bulls and reſcripts of the popes have juſt as much authority in thar | 


Republic, as its ſenate judges conſiſtent with the rules of wiſe policy and 1 
the true intereſts and welfare of the community, For proof of this, we 
need go no further than the reſpectable teſtimony of Cardinal Henry 


SY Nokts, who, in the year 1676, wrote to MAGLIABECCHI in the fol- 


| lowing terms: Poche Bulle paſſevano quelle acque werſo la parte del Adriatico, 


I Off: le maſſime laſciate nel Teſtamento di FRA-PAOLO, i. e. Feꝛu papal Bulls LE 


1 paſi the Po, or approach the coats of the Adriatic ſea; the maxims bequeathed 8 I 5 


| to the Venetians by FRA-PAOLO render this is paſſage extremely dj difficult, 


lo] This defign of the Venetians is particularly mentioned by Bu "I | 
NET, in his Life of Biſhop BEDEL, and by La COURAYER, in his De 
Fenſe de la Nouvelle Traduction de J“ "Hiſtoire du Concile de Trente (publiſhed in 


vo at Amſterdam in the year 1742) p. 35. This latter writer ſnews 


plainly, that Fx A- PAOLO, though his ſentiments differed, i in many points 
from the doctrine of the church of Rome, yet did not approve of al! 
the tenets received by the Proteſtants, nor ſuggeſt to the eee 1 5 | 
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' CENT. XX. Had the Portugueſe ated with the ſame wiſdom 


EOS. 484 reſolution that diſtinguiſhed the Venetians, their 


rar I cConteſt with the court of Rome, which begun under the 


between in a manner equally diſadvantageous to the haughty preten- 


the Roman ſions of the Roman pontiffs. The Portugueſe, unable to = 
pPontiffs and 


the court of bear any longer the tyranny and oppreſſion of the Spaniſh 


Pertzgal, government, threw off the yoke, and choſe Don Johx 
5 duke of Braganza, for their king: URBAN VIII and his 
ſucceſſors in the ſee of Rome ob 


Jonx's title to the crown, or to confirm the biſhops, 


whom this prince had named to fill the vacant ſees in 
Portugal. Hence it happened, that the greateſt part of the 
kingdom remained for a long time without biſhops. The 
_ pretended vicar of Chriſt upon earth, whoſe character ought 
to ſet him above the fear of man, was ſo ſlaviſhly appre- 
henſive of the reſentment of the king of Spain, that, rather 


than offend that monarch, he violated the moſt lem 


obligations of his ſtation, by leaving ſuch a number of 
churches without paſtors and ſpiritual guides. The French 
and other European courts adviſed and exhorted the new 


king of Portugal to follow the noble example of the 


| Venetians, and to aſſemble a national council, by which 


the new-created biſhops might be confirmed, in ſpite of 


the pope, in their reſpective fees. Don JohN ſeemed 
diſpoſed to liſten to their councils, and to act with reſolu- 
tion and vigour at this important criſis ; but his enterpri- 


ſing ſpirit was checked by the formidable power of the 


gui tion, the incredible ſuperſtition of the people, and 


the blind zeal and attachment that the nation, in general, 


diſcovered for the perſon and authority of the Roman 
pontiff. Hence the popes continued their inſults with im- 


punity; and it was not before the peace concluded between 


Portugal and Spain, five and twenty years after this revo- : 


Jution, that the biſhops nominated by the king, were 


confirmed by the pope. It was under the pontificate of 


CLEMENT IX that an accommodation was brought about 


| beiween the courts of Portugal and Rome. It muſt indeed 5 
be obſerved, to the Danger of the Portugueſe, that, not- 


| withſtanding L 


. pontificate of URBAN VIII, in the year 1641, and was 
The conteſt Carried on until the year 1666, would have been terminated 


inately refuſed, notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt earneſt and preſſing ſolicitations both of 
the French and Portugueſe, either to acknowledge Don 
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withſtanding their ſuperſtitious attachment to the court of © E N T. 


Rome, they vigorouſly oppoſed its ambitious pontiff in all 


his attempts to draw from this conteſt an augmentation of SECT. 11. 5 


his power and authority in that Kingdom; nor did the 


biſhops permit, in their reſpective ſces, any encroachment 
to be made, at this time, upon the privileges and rights 
enjoyed by their monarchs in former ages [c]. 
XXI. There had ſubſiſted, during many preceding ages, The cons 
an almoſt uninterrupted. miſintellizence between he telis be⸗ 
French monarchs and the Roman pontiffs, which had often bee the 
occaſioned an open rupture, and which produced more than 
once that violent effect during this century. The greateſt Roman 
exertions of induſtry, artifice, and aſſiduous labour were Foals. 
employed by the popes, during the whole of this period. 


to conquer the averſion that the French had conceived 


againſt the pretenſions and authority of the court of Rome, 
and to undermine imperceptibly, and enervate and deſtroy 
by degrees, the /iberties of the Gallican church. In this 
arduous and important enterpriſe, the Jeſuits acted a 
principal part, and ſeconded, with all their dexterity and 
craft, the deſigns of the aſpiring pontiffs. But theſe 
attempts and ſtratagems were effectually defeated and _ 
diſconcerted by the parliament of Paris; while many able 
pens ex poſed the tyranny and injuſtice of the papal claims. _ 
RichER, Lavunoy, PeTrus DE Marca, Nararils 
ALEXANDER, ELLIS DU Pin, and others, diſplayed their 
| learning and extents in this conteſt, though with different 


degrees of merit. They appealed to the ancient decrees 


of the Gallican «batch; which they confirmed by recent 
authorities, and enforced by new and victorious arguments. 
Ik will naturally be thought, that theſe bold and reſpectable 

. defenders of the rights ind liberties both of church and 

| ſtate were amply rewarded, for their generous Jabours, by.*--- 
_ peculiar marks of the approba tion prey protection of che 
cCbdurt of France. But this was fo far from being always : 
By the — chat 8 received, on u the COntrar on from! tine o 8 


(0 see dropt of Hilary of 1. Pop. s Che Fo, tetuards peng „ from 


| 1851 to 1666, in bis Miſc ellanebus Tracts, tom. ii. p. 72186. — he 
cauſe of the Portugueſe, in this quarrel, is defend :4 with great learning 


and ſagacity by a French writer, whoſe name was BULLIAD, in a book, _ 


en Pro pgs 8 ad Clerum Gallicarie m Live Dio, 5 


when Land the 
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CENT. time, ſeveral marks of its reſentment and diſpleaſure, 


XVII. 
Scr. II. 
PART]. 


deſigned to appeaſe the rage and indignation of the 


threatening pontiff, whom it was thoughtexpedient to treat 


ſometimes un artifice and caution. Rome, however, 


gained but little by this mild policy of the French court. 
For it has been always a prevailing maxim with the 


monarchs of that nation, that their prerogatives and pre- 


tenſtons are to be defended againſt the encroachments of. 
the Roman pontifts with as little noiſe and contention as 
poſſible; and that pompous memorials and warm and vehe- 


And more 
_ eſpecially 
.. thoſe of 

85 LewisXIV. 


ment remonſtrances are to be carefully avoided, except in 


caſes of urgent neceſſity {c]. Nor do theſe princes think 

it beneath their dignity to yield, more or leſs, to time and 
occaſion, and even to pretend a mighty veneration for the 
orders and authority of the pontiffs, in order to obtain from 
them by fair means the immunities and privileges which | 
they look upon as their due. But they are, nevertheleſs, 
conſtantly on their guard; and, as ſoon as they perceive the 
court of Rome taking advantage of their lenity to extend 
its dominion, and the Jordly popes growing inſolent in 
conſequence of their mildnefs and fubmifſion, they then 
alter their tone, change their meaſures, and reſume the 
language that becomes the monarchs of a nation, that 
could never bear the tyranny and oppreſſion of the papal 
poke. All this appears evidently in the conteſts, that aroſe 
between the courts of France and Rome under the reign of 
Lewis XIV, of which it will not be 1 improper to give here 


ſome intereſting inſtances [d]. 


XXII. The firſt of theſe conteſts happened acer the. | 


pontificate of ALEXANDER VII, and was owing to the 


temerity and inſolence of his Corſican 3 who, in the 


dor and his lady, 
Fl, the duke and dutcheſs of e at the inſtigation, : AS sit | 


year 1662, inſulted the French amba 


1 os It is with a view to this, that Fol rem ſpeaking 8 the = 
manner in which the court of France maintains its prerogatives againſt _ 
the Roman pontiff, ſays, pleaſamtly, that the King: of France ki ues the 
| Pope's feet and ties up bis bands, 85 
la] The large note [I] of the original, in which Dr. Moskxin a 
has examined that intereſting queſtion, viz, Whether or no the papal autbo- 
rity gained or loft ground i in France during the ſeventeenth century, is tranſpoſed _ 
by the tranſlator into the text, and placed at the end of our author's ac- 


count of LEWIS XIV's quarrels with ihe Pope, where it comes in with. 
the utmoſt propriety z ; fee $ xxilhy 5 Sue 
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is ſuppoſed, of the popes nephews. LEWIS demanded CENT 
ſatis faction for this inſult offered to his repreſentative; and, 
on the pope's delaying to anſwer this demand, actual! 
ordered his troops to file off for Itah, and to beſiege the 
arrogant pontiff in his capital The latter, terrified by theſe 


XVII. 
SECT, I 
PART L | 


warlike preparations, implored the clemency of the incenſed 


monarch, who granted his pardon and abſolution to the 
: humbled pontiff, and concluded a peace with him at Piſa, 
in the year 1664, upon the molt inglorious and mortifying 
conditions. Theſe conditions were, that the pope ſhould 
ſend his nephew to Paris, in the character of a ſuppliant for 
pardon; that he ſhould brand the Corſican guards with 
perpetual infamy, and break them by a public edict; and _ 
ſhould erect a pyramid at Rome, with an inſcription deſtined | 
to preſerve the memory of this audacious inſtance of papal 
inſolence, and of the exempiary manner in which it was 


Chaſtiied Sad humbled by the French monarch. It is 


however to be obſerved, that in this conteſt Lewis did not 


chaſtiſe ALEXANDER, confidered | in his Shoſtly character 


as head of the church; but as a temporal prince, violating 
the law of nations Le. He however ſhewed on other 
occaſions, that, when properly provoked, he was as much 
_ diſpoſed to humk! - papal as princely ambition, and that he 
| feared the head of the church, as little as the temporal ruler _ 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. This appeared evidently by the 
important and warm debate he had with Innocent XI, 
conſidered in his ſpiritual character, which began about 
the year 1678, and was carried on with great animoſity | 
and contention for ſeveral years after. The ſubject of this 
cControverſy was a right, called, in France, the regale, by 
which the French king, upon the death of a biſhop, laid 
claim to the revenues Wy fruits of his ſee, and diſcharged 


* Alſo ſeveral parts [VJ of the epiſcopal function, until anew _ 
| bilhop was elected. LEWIS was defirous that all the 


| churches | in his dominions ſhould be ſubject to the regale. = 


(e See JAEGERI Hi for. Eceleſ. Sec. xvi. Decenn, Vii. lib. ii, cap. ii. 


: | p. 180,—VOLTAIRE, Siecle de Lovis * 4 8 tom, i. p. 131. Edit. de 
Dreſde een Memeires de la Reine CuntSTINE, = 
tom. ii. p. 72. | 


[VF] The author means "Tr undoubtedly, the -allation CL bee: 


nefices, which became vacant in the dioceſe of a deceaſed biſhop before 
the nomination of his ſucceſſor. This right of 7 in ſuch. caſes, 
= was comprenended | in the Aal 3 ſee note e [6]. fe 
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could not be granted with ſuch univerſality; nor would he 
conſent to any augmentation of the prerogatives of this 
nature, that had formerly been enjoyed by the kings of 
France. Thus the claims of the prince and the remon- 
ſtrances of the pontiff, both urged with warmth and per- 
ſeverance, formed a ſharp and violent conteſt, which was 
carried on, on both ſides, with ſpirit and reſolution. „ 
pontiff ſent forth his bulls and mandates. The monarch 
oppoſed their execution by the terror of penal laws, and the 
authority of ſevere edicts againſt all who dared to treat 


them with the ſmalleſt regard. When the pontiff refuſed 


to confirm the biſhops that were nominated by the 
monarch, the latter took care to have them conſecrated 
and inducted into their reſpective ſees; and thus, in ſome 
meaſure, declared to the world, that the Gallican church 
could govern itſelf without thei intervention of the Roman 
pontiff. IN NOCENT XI, who was a man of a high ſpirit, 
0 inflexibly obſtinate in his purpoſes, did not loſe courage 
at a view of theſe reſolute and vigorous proceedings; but 
threatened the monarch with the divine vengeance, iſſued 5 
out bull after bull, and did every thing in his power to 
cConvince his adverſaries, that the vigour and intrepidity, 
which formerly diſtinguiſhed the Jordly rulers of the 
Romiſh church, were not yet totally extinguiſhed [g]. 
This obſtinacy, however, only ſerved to add fuel to the 
indignation and reſentment of Lewis. And accordingly, 
that monarch ſ ummoned the famous RT of e. : 


| [g] See 6-16: Hes, H ZID E ->GGERI! Hiss pn Period. vii, een. | 
p. 555 —VOLTAIRE, Siẽcle de Louis XIV. tom. E p. 221, Edit. de 
Dreſde 1753. A great number of writers have either incidentally. or: 
_ Profeſſedly treated the ſubje& of the Regale, and have given ampl- ac- _ 
counts of the controverſies it has occaſioned. But none has traced out 


more circumſtantially the riſe and progreſs of this famous right than 


Cardinal HENRY NoRns, in his Iforia delie Inveſtiture Ecclefiaſt. p. 547. | 
, which is inſerted in the fourth volume of his works. | 
ge le] This affemb} iy, which conſiſted of thirty five biſhops, and 
| as many deputies of the ſecond Order, extended the Regale to all the 
* churches in France without exception. The biſhops, at the ſame time, | 
thought proper to repreſent. it to the- king as their humble. opinion, that 
thoſe ecclefi-Nics, whom he ſhould he pleaſed to nominate, doring the 
Vacancy of the fee, to benefices artended with cure of ſouls, were obliged _ 
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which met at Paris, in the year 1682. In this convoca- CENT. 
tion, the ancient doctrine of the Gallican church, that XVII. 

_ declares the power of the pope to be merely foiritual, and 5 bor. Ii. 
alſo inferior to that of a general council, was drawn up © a a 
anew in four propoſitions [i], which were ſolemnly adopted 
by the whole aſſembly, and were propoſed to the whole 
body of the clergy and to all the univerſities throughout 

the kingdom, as a ſacred and inviolable rule of faith. But 

even this reſpectable deciſion of the matter, which gave 

ſuch a mortal wound to the authority of Rome, ad” not 


ſhake the conſtancy of its reſolu ute Pont, or reduce him to 
ſilence [#]. 5 


1 
5 
4+ 
9 7 
F, 
ww 
By 
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to apply for induction and confirmation to the grand. viearn appointed by 
the chapters. | | 
Oli] Theſe four propoſitions were to the following purpoſe : . 
I. That neither St. PETER nor his ſucceſſors have received from God 
any power to interfere, directly or indirectly, in what concerns the 
temporal intereſts of princes and ſovereign ſtates; that kings and princes 
cannot be depoſed by ecclefiaſtical authority, nor their ſubjects freed _ 
; from the ſacred obligation of fidelity and allegiance by the or of the Ps 
: church or the bulls of the Roman pontiff. ” 
5 2. That the decrees of the council of Conſtance, which” mt 5 
b | the authority of general council: as ſuperior to that of the pope's, _ 
| in ſpiritual A are eee and da e by the Gallican 5 
1 church. 1 
1 9 That the FRG 3 jnftitations, and obſervances, which = 
have been received in the Gallican church, are to be 8 invi- _ 
olable. 
4. That the n of the pope, in points of faith, are not infallible, _ 
unleſs they be attended with the conſent of the church: BY 
[4] This pope was far from keeping filence with reſpect to the famous - 
propoſitions mentioned in the preceding note. As they were highly 
unfavourable to his authority, ſo he took care to have them refuted and 
oppo'ed both in private and in public, The principal champion for 
the Papal cauſe, on this occaſion, was Cardinal CELESTIN SFONDRATI, 
| who, in the year 1684, publiſhed, under the feigned name of EUGE- 
__ NIus LOMBaRrDUS, a treatiſe, entitled, Regale Sacerdotius Romano Pon 
 Pifict affertum et quatuor propeſitionibus explicatum, This treatiſe was printed 1 
in Sæoitgerland, as appears evidently by the characters or form of the 
| letters. A multitude of Italian, German, and Spaniſh doctors, ſtood 
forth to ſupport the tottering majeſty of the pontiff againſt the court of 
France; and more eſpecially the learned NI COLAS DU Bols, profeſſor 
RE Louvain, whoſe writings in defence of the pope are mentioned by 
 BOSSVET, But all theſe papal champions were defeated by the famous 
: prelate laſt mentioned, the learned and eloquent biſhop. of Meauæ, who, 
by the king's ſpecial order, compoſed that celebrated work, which ap- 
| peared . his death, in two volumes 4to, and in ty year. 1739s under 5 
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Another conteſt aroſe, ſome time after the one now 
mentioned, between theſe two princes, whoſe mutual 
jealouſy and diſlike of each other contributed much to in- 
flame their diviſions. This new ditpute broke out in the 
year 1687, when INNOCENT XI wiſely reſolved to ſuppreſs 


the franchiſes and the right of aſylum that had formerly 
been enjoyed by the ambaſladors reſiding at Rome [I), and 
had, on many occaſions, proved a ſanctuary for rapine, 
violence, and injuſtice, by procuring impunity for the moſt 


heinous malefactors. The Marquis DE LAVARDIN 
refuſed, in the name of the French king, to ſubmit to this 
new regulation; and LEWIS took all the violent methods, 


that pride and reſentment could invent, to oblige the pontiff 


to reſtore to his ambaſſador the immunities abovemention- 


ed [m]. INNOCENT, on the other hand, perſiſted in his 
purpoſe, oppoſed the king's demands in the moſt open and 


intrepid manner, and could not be wrought upon by any ; 
_ conſideration to pes even in appearance, to his ambitious 


8 adverſary u]. 


is death, however, put an end to this 


long debate, which had proved really detrimental to both 
of the contending parties. His ſucceſſors, being men of a 
ſofter and more complaiſant diſpoſition, were leſs averſe to 


the conceſſions that were neceſſary to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, and to the meaſurcs that were adapted to remove 


the chief cauſes of theſe unſcemly conteſts. They were 
not, indeed, ſo far unmindful of the papal dignity and of 
the intereſts of Rome as to patch up an agreement on 


inglorious terms, On: the one hang, the right of lan 8 5 


the 8 title: 2 Dedarationhs eee quam. de Pateftate Fes 5 5 


eleſaſtica ſanxit Clerus Gallicanus, XIX Murtii, MDCLXXXI, Luxemburg, 
The late publication of this work Wes owing to the profpect of a recon- 
cCiliation between the courts of France and Rome, after the death of INS N O- 


CENT Xi, which reconciliation ad ually took place, and engaged ; 
3 X1V to frevent this work being put to the preſs, _ | 


[I This right of aſylum extended much further than the ambaſſa · 


dor S palace, whoſe immunity the pope did not mean to violate ; ; it com- 
i prehended a conſiderable extent of ground, which was called a Ne, 
5 20g undoubtedly gave occafion to great and crying abuſes. 


un] The Marquis DE LaVaRDIN began his embaſſy by entering Y 


| Rowe, ſurrounded with a thouſand men in arms. 


[| J. \EGER1 Hiftoria Eccleſiaftic. Sæc. xvii. Decenn, ix p. 19.— La- 


: tio EavaRDiNi, which was publiſhed i in 1688,—But above all, Memoires 


de la Reine CHRISTINE, tom. ii. p. 248. For CHRISTINA took part in 


: this comet, and copied the cauſe of the F rench monarch, 


was 
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was ſuppreſſed with the king's conſent; on the other, the CENT. 
right of the regale was ſettled with certain modifications [0]. „ XVI.. 
The four famous propoſi tions, relating to the pope's autho- . ans T 4 985 
rity and juriſdiction, were ſoftened, by the king's per- 
miſſion, in private letters addreſſed to the pontiff by cer- 
tain biſhops; but they were neither abrogated by the 
prince, nor renounced by the clergy; on the contrary, 
_ they ſtill remain in force, and occupy an eminent 1 
: among the laws of the kingdom. 
XXIII. [y] Several Proteſtant writers e eminent merit Whether or 
and learning, lament the acceflions of power and authority, gate fa: 
which the Ae pontiffs are ſuppoſed to have gained, in ry gan . 
France, during the courſe of this century. They tell us, ground in 
with ſorrow, that the Italian notions of the papal majeſty this cen- | 
and juriſdiction, which the French nation had, in former tury. 
ages, looked upon with abhorrence, gained ground ne, 
and had infected, not only the nobility and clergy, but 
almoſt all ranks and orders of men; and from hence they 
conclude, that the famous rights and liberties of the Gallican = 
church have ſuffered greatly by the perfidious {tratagems of 

the Jeſuits. They are led into this opinion by certain 

meaſures that were taken by the French court, and which 
| ſeemed to favour the pretenſions of the Roman pontiff. 

They are confirmed in it by the declamations of the 

Janſeniſts and other modern writers among the French, 

who complain of the high vencration that was paid to the 

papal bulls, during this century; of the ſucceſs of the 

+ Jeſuits in inſtilling into the mind of the king and his 

_ counſellors the maxims of Rome, and an exceſſive attach- 

ment to its biſhop ; of the violence and il]-treatment that 

were offered to all thoſe who adhered ſteadfaſtly to the 
doctrine and maxims of their forefathers; and of the 
gradual attempts that were made to introduce the formi- 
daable tribunal of the inquiſition into France. But it will 

: fs appear, on mature conſideration, that too much 

ſtreſs is laid, — hays on theſe complaints ; and that the 


eh See FLEURY, Ieftutions du Droit ca reffique e which. ex - N 
| cellent work is tranſlated into Latin. "Fs Mogan refers to 
= p. 454. of the Latin verſion. ns : 
le] This & xxiii. contains the ample n note [/ ], iich is to be found | 
At p. — of the ee : * comes in hors with more propriety: | 


* 5 ts ergy emi ring right | 
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CEN T, ler and privileges of the Gallican church were in this 


XVII. 
SECT. II. 
pax rl. 


century, and are actually at this day; in the ſame ſtate 
and condition in which we find them during thoſe earlier 
ages of which the writers and declaimers abovementioned | 
inceſſantly boaſt, It might be aſked, where are the victories 


that are ſaid to have been obtained over the French by the 


popes of Rome, and which ſome Proteſtant doctors, lending 
a credulous ear to the complaints of the Janſeniſts and 


5 Appellants, think they perceive with the utmoſt clearneſs? 


I am perſuaded, it would be difficult, if not impoſſible, to 


give a mtiiactory ufer in the eee to this 
. 


It is true, indeed; that as the tranſactions of govern= | 
ment, in general, are now carried on in France with much 


more ſubtilty, ſecrecy, and art, than in former times; ſo, 
in particular, the ſtratagems and machinations of the 
Roman pontiffs have been oppoſed and defeated with more 


artifice, and leſs noiſe, than in thoſe more rude and un- 
poliſhed ages, when almoſt every conteſt was terminated by 


brute force and open violence. The oppoſition between 


the court of France and the biſhop of Rome ſtill ſubſiſts; 


but the manner of terminating their differences is changed ; 
and their debates are carried on with leſs clamour, though 
not certainly with leſs animoſity and vigour, than in the 


times of old. This new and prudent manner of diſputing | 


is notagreeable to the reſtleſs, fiery, and impatient temper 
of the French, who have an irreſiſtible propenſity to noiſy, 
clamorous, and expeditious proceedings; and hence 


undoubtedly ariſe all the complaints we have heard, and 


Till hear, of the decline of the liberties of the Gallican 
church, in conſequence of the growing influence and 


perfidious counſels of the Jeſuits, If thoſe, however, who 
are accuſtomed to make theſe complaints, would, for a 


3 moment, ſuſpend their prejudices, and examine With at- 


tention the hiſtory, and alſo the preſent ſtate of their 


country, they would ſoon perceive, that their eccleſiaſtical. 


e [9], Inſtead of declining, or 80 1 wenge by : 


> [4] It is not We to a ee Pp Gager that by theſe liberties = 


are not meant, that rational and Chrittian liberty which entitles every. _ 
individual to follow the light of his own conſcience and the dictates of 


his own judgment in religious matters; for no ſuch liherty is allowed in 5 


France. Te l; Benin of the yore ican et conũlt in the oppoſition 


their 
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their monarchs, are maintained and preſerved with more e EN . 
care, reſolution, and foreſight than ever. It muſt indeed be XVII. 


acknowledged, that, in France, there are multitudes 
of cringing ſlaves, who baſely fawn upon the Roman 
pontiffs, exalt their prerogatives, revere their majeſty, and, 


through the dictates of ſuperſtition, intereſt, or ambition, 


are ever ready to hug the papal chain, and ſubmit their 
necks blindly to the yoke of thoſe ghoſtly tyrants. But it 
may be proved by the moſt undoubted facts, and by innu- 


merable examples, that theſe ſervile creatures of the pope 
abounded as much in France in former ages as they do at 


this day; and it muſt be alſo conſidered, that it is not by 


the counſels of this laviſh tribe that the ſprings of govern= 
ment are moved, or the affairs of ſtate and church tranſ- 


acted. It muit be further acknowledged, that the Jeſuits 


have arrived at a very high degree of influence and autho- 


rity [7], and ſometimes have credit enough to promote 


meeaſures that don't at all appear conſiſtent with the rights 


of the Gallican church, and muil conſequently. be con- : 


| ſidered as heavy grievances by the patrons of the ancient 


eccleſiaſtical liberty. But here it may be obſerved, on the - 


one hand, that many ſuch meaſures have been propoſed and 
followed before the riſe of the Jeſuits ; and, on the ker 
that many affairs of great conſequence are daily tranſacted 
in a manner highly diſpleaſing and detrimental] to that 
ſociety, and extremely diſagreeable to the Roman pontiffs. 
If it be alleged, that thoſe who defend with learning and 
judgment the ancient doctrines and maxims of the Gallican - 
church ſcarcely eſcape public cenſure and puniſhment, and 


that thoſe who maintain them with vehemence and intem- _ 
perate zeal are frequently rewarded with exile or a priſon; 


_ nay, that the moſt humble and modeſt patrons of theſe 


doctrines are left in obſcurity without encouragement or 


| Tecompence : all this mul, be granted. ; But.” it muſt de 


which that church ba 3 at different times, to the overgrown power . 


| of the Roman pontiff, and to his pretended perſonal infallibility. 


le Dr. MOSHE1M wrote this in the year 1753, before the ſup- 5 
: 1 of the Order of Jeſuits in France. The downſal of that ſo- 5 
ciety, and the circumſtances that have attended * ſeem both to illuſ- 


trate and confirm his judicious notion with reſpect to the degree of 
credit and influence Which: the e have had, in en kingdom, lor 


N 5 ne time "es 


| confidered, 
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CENT. conſidered, on the other hand, that the cauſe they maintain, 


XVII. 
| SECT. II. 
PART I. 


and the ancient doctrines and maxims they defend, are not 
condemned, nor even deſerted; the matter is only this; that 


the prince and his miniſtry have fallen upon a new method 


of maintaining and ſupporting them. It appears, to them, 


much more conducive to public peace and order, that the 


ſtratagems and attempts of the Roman pontiffs ſhould be 


oppoſed and deſeated by ſecret exertions of reſolution and 


vigour, without noiſe or oſtentation, than by learned pro- 


ductions and clamorous diſputes: which, for the moſt part, 
excite factions in the ki ngdom, inflame 'the ſpirits of the 


people, throw the ſtate into tumult and confuſion, exaſpe- 


rate the pontiffs, and alienate them ſtill more and more from 


the French nation. In the mean time the doctors and 


profeſſors, who are placed in the various ſeminaries of 
learning, are left at liberty to inſtruct the youth in the 


ancient doctrine and diſcipline of the church, and to 


explain and inculcate thoſe maxims and laws by which, in 
former times, the papal authority was reſtrained and ; 
confined within certain limits. If theſe laws and maxims 


are infringed, and if even violent methods are employed 


_ againſt thoſe who adhere ſteadfaſtly to them, this happens 
but very rarely, and never but when ſome caſe of extreme 


neceſſity, or the proſpect of ſome great advantage to the 


community, abſolutely require their ſuſpenſion, Beſides, 


thoſe who fit at the political helm, always take care to 
prevent the pope's reaping much benefit from this ſuſpen- 


ſion or neglect of the ancient laws and maxims of the 
church. This circumſtance, Which is of ſo much im- 


portance in the preſent queſtion, muſt appear evident to 


fuch as will beat the pains to look into the hiſtory of the 

_ debates that attended, and the conſequences that followed, 
the reception of the Bull Unigenitus in France, than which : 

no papal edict could ſeem more repugnant to the rights and 


lib des of the Gallican church. But in the buſineſs of 
this Bull, as in other tranſactions of a like nature, the court . 


proceeded upon this political maxim, that a ſmaller evil is 
to be ſubmitted to, when a greater 1 be Ne pre- 


vented. 


In a 3 the kings i France hare all always 


treated the Roman pontiffs a as the herocs, who are ſaid, in 


"Tus 
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Pagan ſtory, to have deſcended into Tartarus, behaved CENT. 
89 the triple jawed guardian of that lower region: XVII. 
ſometimes they offered a ſoporiferous cake to ſuppreſs his SECT. II. 
grumbling and menacing tone; at others, they terrihed CAST 
him with their naked ſwords, and the din of arms; and e 


this with a view to ſtop his barking, and to obtain the.” | — 
liberty of directing their courſe in the manner they thought _ ."..- 
proper. There is nothing invidious deſigned by this 
_ compariſon, which certainly repreſents, in a lively I . 
the careſſes and threatenings, that were employed by the -.- 
French monarchs, according to the nature of the times, the bi 
Nate of affairs, the character of the pontiffs, and other $ 
incidental circumſtances, in order to render the court of | 


Nome favourable to their deſigns. We have dwelt, perhaps, 


too much upon this ſubject ; but we thought it not im 7} 
proper to undeceive many proteſtant writers, goo. ------- 
much influenced by the bitter complaints and declamations | 
of certain Janſeniſts, and not ſufficiently inſtructed in the _ | 

| hillory of theſe eccleſiaſtical contentions, have formed _ 1 
erroneous notions concerning the point we have here en- N = 
 deavoured to examine and diſcuſs. _ VV 
e. he corruptions that had 8 mo of ts = 
in preceding ages, both in the higher and inferior Orders the Roms 1 
of the Romiſh clergy, were rather increaſed than diminiſh- lerbr. a 
dd during this century, as the moſt impartial writers of that "8 
communion candidly confeſs. The biſhops were 7, EG. 
| indebted for their elevation, to their eminent „„ PD 1 
ſuperior merit. The interceſſion of potent patrons 8 


ſervices rendered to men in power, connexions of blood, 
and ſimoniacal practices, were, generally ſpeaking, the PEE: 
| ſteps to preferment ; and, what was ſtill more deplorable, 
their promotion was ſometimes owing to their vices. Their 


lives were ſuch as might be expected from perſons, who > 
had riſen in the church by ſuch unſeemly means; for had _ * 
ttzey been obliged, by their profeſſion, to give public En. 1 
amples of thoſe vices which the holy laws of the Goſpel 4 
ſo ſolemnly and expreſsly condemn, inſtead of exhibiting © | I 


patterns of ae and virtue to their flock, they could _ 
. not have conducte themſelves otherwiſe than they did TH . 


| Tm The dar may foe theſe Achte accounts of ha. corruptions 8 
5 the ney confirmed by a great number of | unoxcoptionable tollimonies, : 


Some 5 
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CENT. Some indeed there were, who, ſenſible of the obligations 


of their profeſſion, diſplayed a true Chriſtian zeal, in 
iniſtering uſeful inſtruction and exhibiting pious 
examples to their flock, and exerted their utmoſt vigour 
and activity in oppoſing the vices of the ſacred Order, in 


particular, and the licentiouſneſs of the times in general. 


But theſe rare patrons of virtue and piety were either 


ruined by the reſentment and ſtratagems of their envious 


and exaſperated brethren, or were left in obſcurity, without 
that encouragement and ſupport, that were requiſite to 
enable them to execute effectually their pious and Jaudable 


' purpoſes. The ſame treatment fell to the lot of thoſe 
among the lower order of the clergy, who endeavoured to 


maintain the cauſe of truth and virtue. But the number 


of ſutferers in this noble cauſe was ſmall, compared with 
the multitude of corrupt eccleſiaſtics, who were carried 


away with the torrent inſtead of oppoſing it, and whoſe 
lives were ſpent in ſcenes of pleafure, or in the anxiety and 


toils of avarice and ambition, While we acknowledge 


that, among the biſhops and inferior clergy, there were 


ſeveral exceptions from that general prevalence of immora- 


lity and licentiouſneſs with which the ſacred Order was 


chargeable ; it is alſo incumbent upon us to do juſtice to 


the merit of ſome of the Roman pontiffs, in this century, 


who uſed their moſt zcalous endeavours to reform the 


manners of the clergy, or, at leaſt, to oblige them to 
, obſerve the rules of external decency in their conduct and 
converſation. It is however matter of ſurpriſe, that theſe 
_ - pontiffs did not perceive the unſurmountable obſtacles to 
the ſucceſs of their counſels, and the fruits of their wife _ 
and falutary edicts, that aroſe from the internal conſtitution _ 
of the Romiſh church, and the very nature of the papal _ 
government. For were the Roman pontiffs even divinely 


_ Inſpired, and really infallible; yet unleſs this inſpiration | 
and infallibility were attended with a miraculous power, 
and with the ſupernatural privilege of being prefent in 


many places at the ſame time; it is not conceivable how _ 


they ſhould ever entertain a notion of the poſſibility of 


reſtoring or maintaining order, or good morals, among that 


: drawn 900 the writings of the 3 eminent Fr Sy of the Romi | 


church, in che Memoires de Fun Ron, tom. il, p. 308. 


prodigious 
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prodigious multitude of perſons of all claſſes and charac- CEN r. 
ters, that are ſubject to their juriſdiction. XVII. 


XXV. Though the monks, in ſeveral places, behaved ps bs z 
with much more circumſpection and decency than in — M 
former times, yet they had every where departed, in a great The ſtate 6% 


_ meaſure, from the ſpirit of their founders and the primi- the monat- 


tive laws of their reſpective inſtitutions. About the com- tic Orders. | 


mencement of this century, their convents and colleges 
made a moſt wretched and deplorable figure, as we learn 
from the accounts of the wiſeſt and moſt learned even of 
their own writers. But we find, further on, ſeveral at- 
tempts made to remove this diſorder. - The firſt were 
made by ſome wiſe and pious Bensdictins, who, in France 
and other countries, reformed ſeveral monaſteries of their 
Order, and endeavoured to bring them back, as near as 
was poſſible, to the laws and diſcipline of their founder J. 
Their example was followed by the monks of Clugni, the 
Ciſtercians, the regular canons, the Dominicans and _ 
Franciſcans a]. It is from this period that we are to 
date the diviſion of the monaſtic Orders into two general . 
claſſes; one of theſe comprehends the Reformed monks, 
who, reclaimed from that licentiouſneſs and corruption of 
manners that had formerly diſhonoured their ſocieties, . 
lead more ſtrict and regular lives, and diſcover in their 
conduct a greater regard to the primitive laws of their 
Order. 2 he other! 18 5 compoſed of the ee . ; 


1 Ls 8 3 for 1 Hiſoire 3 tom. ii. _ 513. | 
where there is an account of the firſt Reforms made in the con vents dur- 
ing this century. —See Maker ENE'S 4 Poge Litteraire de deux Per: fins, | 
pans II. p. 97. | | 
u] There is an account of all the convents Reformed i in this century, 5 
in HELYOT's Hiſtoire des Ordres, tom, v, vi, vii. to which, however, 
| ſeveral intereſting circumſtances may be added, by conſulting other wri- | 
tels. The Reform of the monks of Clugni is amply deſcribed by the Be- 
05 nedictines. in the Gallia Chriſtiana, tom, vii. p. 544, The ſame authors : 
| ſpeak of the Reform of the Reguiar Canons of. St. AUGUSTIN, tom. vii. 
P. 778. 787. 790. For an account of that of tt he Ciſlarcians, ſee Ma- 
__ BILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 121. —* Sage Litteraire de deux 
| _ Benediflins, tom. i. p. 7, 8. tom. ii. p. 133. 229 269. 303. Ihe 
Ciſtercians were no ſooner Reformed homſetves, "i they uſed their A 
Zealous endeavours for the retormation of the whole ſociety {6 e., of the 
| BenediQtine Order), but in vain, See MEAaUPOU, Vie de l' Abbe de la 
> Froſt tom, i. p- 19 7. J 8 
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CENT, 


XVII. 
SECT. II. 
PART I. 


The Con- 


os. Maur. 


ſtitution, and in the zeal and perſeverance with which 
they adhere to them. The moſt famous of theſe ſocieties 
is the Congregation of St. Maur [vo], which was founded 
in the year 1620, by the expreſs order of GREGORY XV, 
and was enriched by URBAN VIII, in the year 1627, 
with ſeveral donations and privileges. It does not indeed 
appear, that even this ſociety adheres ſtrictly to the ſpirit 
and maxims of BENEDICT, whoſe name it bears, nor is it 
beyond the reach of cenſure in other reſpects; but theſe 
imperfections are compenſated by the great number of 
excellent rules and inſtitutions that are obſerved in it, and 
by the regular lives and learned labours of its members. 
For in this congregation there is a ſelect number of per- 
ſons, who are diſtinguiſhed by their genius and talents, ſet 
apart for the ſtudy of ſacred and profane literature, and 
more eſpecially of hiſtory and antiquities; and this learned 
part of the ſociety is furniſhed with all the means and 
materials of knowledge, in a rich abundance, and with 
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who, forgetting the ſpirit of their founders and the rules 
of their inſtitute, ſpend their days in eaſe and pleaſure, 


and have no taſte for the auſtcrities and hardſhips of the 


monaſtic life. The latter claſs is by far the moſt nu- 
merous; and the greateſt part, even of the Reformed 
monks, do not only come ſhort of that purity of manners 
which their rule enjoins, but are moreover gradually and 
ümperceptibly relapſing into their former indolence and 


diſorder. _ | 


XXVI. Among the Reformed monks, a particular de- 
_ gregationof prce of attention is due to certain Benedictine ſocieties, or 
* congregations, Who ſurpaſs all the other monaſtic Orders 


both in the excellence and utility of their rules and con- 


j] See the Gallia Chriſtiana Nova, an admirable work, compoſed by 
the Congregation of St. Maur, tom. vii, p. 474. —HELYOT, Hiſtoire det 
Ordres, tom, vi. cap. xxxvii. p. 256. The letters patent of pope 

| GREGORY XV, by which the eſtabliſhment of this famous Congrega- 
tion was approved and confirmed, were criticiſed with great ſeverity 
and rigour by LAUNOY, that formidable ſcourge of all the monaſtic 
Orders, in his Examen. privil. S. Germani, tom, iii. p. i. opp. p. 303. 

The ſame author gives an account of the diſſenſions that aroſe in this Con- 

 gregation immediately after its eſtabliſnment; but an account which ſa- 
vours too much of that partiality, that he was chargeable with whenever 

he treated of monaſtic affairs; ſee his 4ſert, Inguiſit. in privil, S. Medardi, 

„ p: i, cap. bexvi.. p. 227. tom. iii, pp. p. iii. 


eve 
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every thing that can tend to facilitate their labours and C E N T. 
: render them ſucceſsful x]. It muſt be abundantly known, XVII. 
N do thoſe who have any acquaintance with the hiſtory and 7 11. 
: progreſs of learning in Europe, what ſignal advantages the 


Republic of letters has derived from the eſtabliſhment ß 1 

this n Congregation, whoſe numerous Ang admirable | | 9 0 bu 

| Li 0 

1215 The Benedidtines celebrate; in \ pda terms, the e ok 1 — 

this Congregation in general, and more eſpecially their zealous and ſuc= 3 1 

ceſsful labours in reſtoring order, diſcipline, and virtue in a great number : — 

of monaſteries, which were falling into ruin through the indolence and gi 
corruption of their licentious members; ſee the Yoyage de deux Religieua | 18 
Benedictins de la Congregation de S. Maur, tom. i. p. 16, tom. ii. p. 47. | 1 11 

'This eulogy, though perhaps exaggerated, is not entirely unmeritedz;  _ 1 

and there is no doubt but the Benedictines have contributed much 10 . 5 — "= 
reſtore the credit of the monaſtic Orders, There are, nevertheleſs, ſeve- „ 1 

ral claſſes of ecclefiaſtics in the Romiſh church, who are no well - wiſhers by 

to this learned Congregation z though their diſlike be founded on different to 9 

5 reaſons. In the firſt claſs we may place a certain number of ambitious _— 
: prelates, whoſe artful purpoſes have been diſappointed by this ingenious nts -. mal 
3 fraternity; for the monks of St. Maur, having turned their principal |» 
f ſtudy towards ancient hiſtory and antiquities of every kind, and being -... 
N perfectly acquainted with ancient records, diplomas, and charters, are VT 
q thus peculiarly qualified to maintain their poſſeſſions, their juriſdiftion = mm 
4 and privileges, againſt the litigious pretenfions of the biſhops, and = ny . 1 
: in fact, maintained them with more ſucceſs than their Order could do in . no 
former times, when deſtitute of learning, or but ill furniſhed with the ft.... 
knowledge of ancient hiſtory, The Jeſuits form the ſecond claſs of ad- | . 
E verſaries, with whom this learned Congregation has been obliged ro = 
Þ} ſtruggle; for their luſtre and reputation being conſiderably eclipſed by | | 18 
by the numerous and admirable productions of theſe Benedictines, they have 5 — 
5 | uſed their utmoſt endeavours to fink, or at leaſt to diminiſh, the credit i 
; _ of ſuch formidable rivals, See SIMON, Lettres Cboiſies, tom. iv. p. 36. 5 4 


45. Theſe Benedictines have a third ſet of enemies, who are inſtigated : | 
by ſuperſtition ; and it is not improbable, that this ſuperſtition may 
be accompanied with a certain mixture of envy. To underſtand this 


LEE bs ? n 


5 r 
5 855 e r 


I fully, it muſt be obſerved, that the learned monks, of whom we are now RS 1 
5 ſpeaking, have ſubſtituted an aſſiduous application to the culture of phi. 5 1 
by | lology and literature in the place of that bodily and manual labour which 0 | 9 
+ the Rule of St. BENEDICT preſcribes to his followers, The more robuſt, 6 
# healthy, and vigorous monks are obliged to employ a certain portion of = 

the day in working with their hands; while thoſe of a weaker conſtitu- WW. 
tion, and ſuperior genius, are allowed to exchange bodily for mental "8 
labour, and inſtead of cultivating the lands or gardens of the convent, 0 
to ſpend their days in the purſuit of knowledge both human and divine. = 4 
The lazy monks envy this bodily repoſe ; and the ſuperſtitious and fa · _ 
natical ones, who are vehemently prejudiced in favour of the anciene = 

a monaſtis diſcipline, behold with Fant e learned reſearches 1 ; I 9 
1 

Vox. IV. . - e productions 1 
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c FN productions have caſt 2 great light upon all the various 


XVII. 


branches of philology and Belles Lettres, and whole re- 


SECT. II. ſearches have taken in the whole circle of er 6 


PART] 


- ſophy excepted [y]. 
XXVII. Though theſe pious aint to e the mo- 


naſteries were not entirely unſucceſsful, yet the effects tbey 


produced, even in thoſe places where they had ſucceeded 
moſt, came far ſhort of that perfection of auſterity that 


had ſeized the imaginations of a ſet of perſons, whoſe 
number is conſiderable in the Romiſh church, though 
their credit be ſmall, and their ſeverity be generally looked 
upon as exceſſive and diſguſting. Theſe rigid cenſors, 


having always in their eye "the ancient diſcipline of .the 


"monaſtic Orders, and bent on reducing the modern con- 
vents to that auſtere diſcipline, looked upon the changes 
above mentioned as imperfect and trifling. They con- 
ſidered a monk as a perſon obliged, by the ſanctity of his 


profeſſion, to ſpend his whole days in prayers, tears, con- 


templation, and ſilence, in the peruſal of holy books, and 


he * of 8 labour; ; Nays they went 0 far: as to 


: unbecoming the nate A Hnce they tend to > divert "the mind 
from divine contemplation. This ſuperſtitious and abſurd opinion was 
maintained, with pecutiar warmih and vehemence, by ARMAND Joux 
 BOUTHELIER DE RA NE, abbot of La Trappe, in his book Des devoirs 
monaſtipues; upon which the Benedictines employed MaBILLON, the 
moſt learned of their fraternity, to defend their cauſe, and to expoſe the 
reveries of the abbot in their proper colours. This he did with remark- 

able ſucceſs, in his famous book De fudiis monaſticis, which was firſt 


publiſhed in 8yo at Paris, in the year 1693, paſſed afterwards through 


| ſeveral editions, and was tranſlated into different languages, Hence 
aroſe that celebrated queſtion, which was long debated with great 
warmth and animoſity in France, viz. How far a monk may, conſiſtently with 
bis character, apply bimſelf to the ſtudy of literature? There is an elegant and 
| Intereſting hiſtory of this controverſy given by VINCENT THULLIER, 
a molt learned monk of the Congregation of St. Maur; fee the Opera 


Pefthuma MABILLONIlet RUINARTI1I, tom. i. p. Gem 4n te. 


[y] The curious reader will find an account of the authors and FD 
| learned productions with which the Congregation of St. Maur has en- 
riched the Republic of Letters, in PH. LE CERF's Bibliotheque Hiſtorique 
et Ci itique des Auteurs de la Congregation de St. Maur, publiſhed at the Hague 
in &vo, in 1726; and alfo in BERNARD PEZ's Bibliotbeca Benedifins- 

Mariana, publiſhed in 8vo at Aug ſbourg, in 1916,—Theſe Benedictines 
ſtill maintain their literary fame by the frequent publication of laborious 


and learned produGieny 3 in all the various pranchet f ſacred and profanc | 
| literature, „„ | | 


IF 3 8 maintain, 
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maintain, that all other deſigns, and all other occupations, CENT. 
Vl. 
tirely foreign from the monaſtic vocation, and, on that SECT. ir. 
PA 
account, vain and ſinful in perſons of that Order. 1 


however laudable and excellent in themſelves, were en- 


ſevere plan of monaſtic diſcipline was recommended by 
ſeveral perſons, whoſe obſcurity put it out of their power 


to influence many in its behalf; but it was alſo adopted 
by the Janſeniſts, who reduced it to practice in certain 
places [z], and in none with more ſucceſs and reputation 


than in the female convent of Port-Royal, where it has 


ſubſiſted from the year 1618 until our time [a]J. Theſe 

ſteps of the Janſeniſts excited a ſpirit of emulation, and 
ſeveral monaſteries exerted themſelves in the imitation of 
this auſtere model; but they were all ſurpaſſed by the 
famous BOUTHILLIER DE RANCE, abbot de la Trappe[b], 
Who, with the moſt ardent zeal and indefatigable labour, 
attended with uncommon ſucceſs, introduced into his 
monaſtery this diſcipline, in all its auſtete and ſhocking 
perfection. This abbot, ſo illuſtrious by his birth and fo 
remarkable for his extraordinary devotion, was ſo happy 
as to vindicate his fraternity from the charge of exceſſive 
= Tuperſiition, which the FE. had drawn ypon them- _ 


121 See the Mens de Port- Royal, tom. ii. EE "ds: 3 
BAkcos, the moſt celebrated Janſeniſt of this century, introduced this | 
auſtere rule of diſcipline into the monaſtery of St. Cyran, of which he was 
abbot See the Gallia Chriſtiana. tom. ii. p. 132,<>MOLEON, Voyages 

| Liturgiques, p. 135. But, after the death of this famous abbot, the 

monks of his cloiſter relapſed into their former diſorder, and reſumed 
-... "their former manners. See Page 4 * dens OO, tom. 1, Fe be 
p-. 18. 


151 HeLyorT, Eiftoire ts Ordres, tom. v. 5 Alle. p. 45 4. ? 


Ip [5] This illuſtrious abbot. ſhewed very early an ala 
genius for the Belles Lettres. At the age of ten, he was maſter of ſeveral _ 
of the Greek and Roman poets, and underſtood HOMER perfectly. At 
the age of twelve or thirteen, he gave an edition of Anacreon, with learn- 
ed Annotations. Some writers allege, that he had imbibed the volup- 
ftuoyns ſpirit of that poet, and that his ſubſequent application to the ſtudy _ 
of theology in the Sorbonne did not extinguiſh it entirely. They alſo 
attribute his converſion to a lingular incident. They tell us, that re- 
turning from the country, after fix weeks abſence from a lady whom he 
loved paſſionately (and not in vain), he went directly to her chamber 
by a back ſtair, without having the patience to make any previous en- 
quiry about her health and ſituation. On opening the door, he found 
the chamber illuminated and hung with black ;—and, on approaching to 
the bed, aw. the moſt hid ous e that could be een to his 
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XVII. ſelves by the auſterity of their monaſtic diſcipline ; and 


0 tt: yet his ſociety obſerved the ſevere and laborious rule of 


pax T I. the ancient Ciſtertians, whom they even ſurpaſſed in ab- 
— ſtinence, mortifications, and ſelf-denial. This Order {till 
ſubſiſts, under the denomination of the Reformed Bernar- 
dins 0 75 La Trappe, and has ſeveral monaſteries both in Spain 
and Italy; but, if credit may be given to the accounts of 
writers who ſeem to be well informed, it is degenerating 
gradually from the auſtere and painful diſcipline of 1 its fa- 
mamous founder el. 5 
New mona- XXVIII. The Romith church, from whoſe prolific 
ow Orders womb all the various forms of ſuperſtition iſſued forth in 
ounded. 
NES: an amazing abundance, ſaw ſeveral new monaſtic eſta- 
bliſhments ariſe within its borders during this century. 
The greateſt part of them we ſhall paſs over in ſilence, and 
_ confine ourſelves to the mention of thoſe, which have 
obtained ſome degree of fame, or at eſe made a certain 
noiſe in the world. | 
We begin with the Fathers of the S of the Hoh 
Jieſus, a famous Order, inſtituted by Cardinal BERULLE, a 


man of genius and talents, who diſplayed his abilities with 1 
ſuch ſucceſs, in the ſervice both of ſtate and church, that 


he was generally looked upon as equally qualified for. -- 
| ſhining in theſe very different ſpheres. This order, which 


both in the nature of its rules and in the deſign of its . 


eſtabliſnment ſeems to be in direct oppoſition to that of 
the Jeſuits, was founded in the year 1613, has produced a 
_ conſiderable number of perſons eminent for their piety, 
learning, d Klammer and till maintains its reputa- 


1 eyes, and che moſt adapted to martify paſſion, infoire 1 and a” 
der the gloom of melancholy devotion in a mind too lively and too 
much agitated to improve this ſnocking change to the purpoſes of ra- 
tional piety: he ſaw his fair miſtreſs in her ſhroud — dead of the ſmall- 
3 her charms fled - and ſucceeded by the ghaſtly lines of death, 


and the frightful marks of that terrible diſorder. From that moment it 


is ſaid, our abbot retired from the world, repaired to La Truppe, the moſt _ 
| gloomy, barren, and deſolate ſpot in the whole kingdom of France, and 
there ſpent the forty laſt yours of his life in perpetual acts of the moſt E 
_ auſtere piety... - 
([e] MaR80LIER, Ve te * Abbe 4 la Tepe, publiſhed at t Paris i in 
1702, in 4to, and in 1703, in 2 vols. 12mo ,—MEAuPoU, Vie de M. 


Alle de 2 Trappe, publiſhed at Paris in 2 vols. 8vo, in 1702, —FEL1- ns 5 


BIEN, Deſcription de l' Abbaye de la Trappe, publiſhed at Paris i in 116 71. 8 8 
t oT, H n des e tom. vi. Sap. l, «Fs: In | 


tion . 
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Cray. I. The His roxy of the Romiſh Coin, 


introducing new opinions; and this ſuſpicion has not only 


been raiſed, but is alſo induſtriouſly fomented and propa- 
_ gated, by the Jeſuits. The prieſts who enter into this 


ſociety are not obliged to renounce their property or 


poſſeſſions, but only to refuſe all eccleſiaſtical cures or 


2M 
tion in this reſpect, Its members however have, on ac=C ENT, 
Count of certain theological productions, been ſuſpected of 


XVII. 
SECT. II. 


aur I, 


offices to which any fixed revenues or honours are an- 


nexed, as long as they continue members of this frater- 
nity, from which they are, however, at liberty to retire 


whenever they think proper [4]. While they continue in 
the Order, they are bound to perform, with the greateſt _ 
fidelity and accuracy, all the prieſtly functions, and to 


turn the whole bent of their zeal and induftry to one 
ſingle point, even the preparing and qualifying themſelves 85 
and others for diſcharging them daily with greater per- 
fection and more abundant fruits. If, therefore, we con- 
ſider this Order in the original end of its inſtitution, its _ 
convents may, not improperly, be called the ſchools 1 
 ſacerdotal divinitiy [e]. It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, 
that, in later times, the Fathers of the oratory have not 
confined themſelves to this ſingle object, but have imper- 
ceptibly extended their original plan, and applied them 


ſelves to the ſtudy of polite literature and theology, which 5 


5 they teach with reputation in their colleges ¶/ 


After theſe Fathers, the next place is due to the Priefts 15 


oft the * an Order founded I VINCENT DE Fab 


5% The Father or Pr io (as they are -atfo called) f * oratory, 5 


and their inſtitute being purely eccleſiaſtical or ſacerdotal. 


: 5 not, properly ſpeaking, religious or monks, being bound by no VWs, | 


[e] See HABERT DE CERLS1, Vie du Cardinal BRavLee, fondateur . 
de POratcire de Jeſus, publiſhed at Paris in 4to in the year 1646.—Mo- 


 RiN1 Vita Antiqq, prefixed to his Orientalia, p. 3, 4, 5. 110.—- R. 5 


SIMON, Lettres Choiſies, tom. ii. p. 60. et Bibliotheque Critique (pub- 


| liſhed under the fictitious name of Saint Jorre) tom. iii. p. 303. 324. 


330. For an account of the genius and capacity of BERULLF, fee 


BalLLEE, Vie de RiCHER, p-. 220—342.—LE Vass0R, Hiſtoire de Ss 
Louis XIII, tom. ili. p. 397, — HELYOT, Hiſtoire des. Ordres, 

tom; viii. chap. ; * | 53. —Gallia eee e tom. = TY, 
p-. 976. | 


5 [ The Fathers of the Say; will now be obliged, in a 


more particular manner, to extend their plan; ſince, by the ſup- 


preſſion of the An in Frevee, the education of youre | is committed 
to them. | | | | 
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EN x. (who has obtained, not long ago, the honours of ſaint- 


ſhip), and formed into a regular congregation, in the 


year 1632, by Pope URBAN VIII. The rule preſcribed 
to this ſociety, by its founder, Jays its members under the 
three following obligations: Firft, to purify themſelves, 
and to aſpire daily to higher degrees of ſanctity and per- 


fection, by prayer, meditation, the peruſal ef pious books, 


and other deyout exerciſes : Secondly, to employ eight 
months of the year in the villages, and. in general, among 


the country-people, in order to inſtruct them in the 


Principles of religion, form them to the practice of piety 


and virtue, accommodate their differences, and adminiſter 


conſolation and relief to the ſick and indigent: Thirdly, 7 


to inſpect and govern the ſeminaries in which perſons de- 


ſigned for holy orders receive their education, and to 
inſtruct the candidates for the miniſtry 1 in the ſciences that Y 


relate to their reſpective vocations [g. 


The Priefts of the miſſions were alſo intruſted ith the = 
F and government of a Female Order, called Virgins 
ej love, or Daughters of charity, whoſe office it was to ad- 
| miniſter aſſiſtance and relief to indigent perſons, who 
were confined to their beds by ſickneſs and infirmity, 
This Order was founded by a noble virgin, whoſe name 
was LOVISA LE GRAS, and received, in the year 1660, 
the approbation of Pope CIEM ENT IX {[h].—The Brethren 
and Sifters of the pious and Chriſtian ſchools, who are now _ 
commonly called Pietiſis, were formed into a ſociety, in 
the year 1678, by NicHoLas BaRRE, and obliged, by 
their engagements, to devote themſelves to the education 
of poor children of both ſexes [i]. It would be endleſs to 


mention all the religious ſocieties which roſe and fell, were 


The ſociety”. 
- of Fat, 


formed by fits of zeal, and diſſolved by external incidents, 
or by their own internal principles of inflability and 
8 

XXIX. If the Company of Jeſus, fo called, which CY 
be conſidered ; as the foul of the papal hierarchy, and the 


| 171 ABELY, Vi: de? vincent DE Pant publiſhed ; in 9 1 at Paris < 
in 166+ ,—HELYOT, loc. cit, tom. viii. chap Xi. p. 64.— Gallia chr. 


ian, tom. vii. p. 998. 


[] GOBILLON, Vie de PEER Dr Gray 1 der fills de * 


Charite, publiſhed in 12mo, at Faris, in the year 1676. 
Cel HELY 9 5 e des Orares, tom, viii. chap. Rx. P. 233. 
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Crap. I. The His roh of the Romiſh Crvncn, 


main ſpring that directs its motions, had not been invin- - 6 EN * 


cible, it muſt have ſunk under the attacks of thoſe formi- 


on the contrary, ſunk in oblivion or covered with infamy. 
In France, Holland, Poland, and Italy, they experienced, 


from time to time, the bitter effects of a warm and vehe- 
ment oppoſition, and were, both in public and private, 
accuſed of the greateſt enormities, and charged with main- 
taining peſtilential errors and maxims, that were equally 
_ deſtructive of the temporal and eternal intereſts of man- 
kind, by their tendency to extinguiſh the ſpirit of true 
- religion, and to trouble the order and peace of civil 
ſociety. The Janſeniſts, and all who eſpouſed their cauſe, 

_ diſtinguiſhed themſelves more eſpecially in this oppoſition. 
They compoſed an innumerable multitude of books, in 
order to cover the ſons of LoyoLa with eternal reproach, _ 
and to expoſe them to the hatred and ſcorn of the whole - | 

_ univerſe. Nor were theſe productions mere defamatory _ 
| libels, dictated by malice alone, or pompous declamations, 

_ deſtitute of arguments and evidence, On the contrary, 
they were attended with the ſtrongeſt demonſtration, being 

drawn from undeniable facts, and confirmed by unexcep- ' 
- Honable e FELL. - "TEE A os was e COON 


a] 2 An account of his oppolition' to, and of theſe conteſts with, - 
the Jeſuits would furniſh matter for many volumes; ſince there is ſcarce- 2 
ly any Roman-catholic country, which has not been the theatre of violent 
diviſions between the ſons of LOYOLA, and the magiſtrates, monks, 
or doctors, of the Romiſh church, In theſe conteſts, the Jeſuits 
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dable enemies that, during the courſe of this century, Ser. II. 
aſſailed it on all ſides and from every quarter. When we 
conſider the multitude of the adverſaries the Jeſuits had to 
encounter, the heinous crimes with which they were 5 
charged, the innumerable affronts they received, and the 
various calamities in which they were involved, it muſt 
appear aſtoniſhing that they yet ſubſiſt; and ſtill more fo, - 
that they enjoy any degree of public eſteem, and are not, 


"SET. e 


ſeemed almoſt always to be vanquiſhed; and nevertheleſs, in the iſſue, 


they always came victorious from the field of controverſy. A Janſeniſt 
writer propoſed, ſome years ago, to collect into one relation the ac- 
counts of theſe conteſts that lie diſperſed in a multitude of books, and 


to give a complete hiſtory of this famous Order. The firſt volume of . | 
his work accordingly appeared at Utrecht, in the year 1-41, was ac- _ 


companied with a curious Preface, and entitled, Hiftotre des Religieux de 


ia En de Tia. If we may give credit to what this writer tells | 
2 5 * turning 1 
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CENT. turning that fabric of profound and inſidious policy which 


XVII. 


SECT. II. 
| TAP RT J. 


the Jeſuits had raiſed, under the protection of the Roman 
pontiffs, and the connivance of deluded princes and na- 
tions. It ſeemed, on the contrary, as if the oppoſition of 
ſuch amultitude of enemies and accuſers had ſtrengthened 


their intereſt inſtead of diminiſhing it, and added to their 
affluence and proſperity inſtead of bringing on their de- 
ſtruction. Amidſt the ſtorm that threatened them with a 


fatal ſhipwreck, they directed their courſe with the ut- 


us of the voyages he undertook, the dangers and difficulties he encoun- | 
ered, and the number of years he ſpent in inveſtigating the proceed - 5 
ings, and in detecting the frauds and artifices, of the Jeſuits; we muſt 


certainly be perſuaded, that no man could be better qualified for com- 
poſing the hiſtory of this inſidious Order, But this good man, return- 
ing imprudently into France, was diſcovered by his exaſperated enemies 
the Jeſuits, and is ſaid to have periſhed miſerably by their hands. Hence 


not above a third part of his intended work was either publiſhed or 
finiſned ſor the preſs. ¶ Some things may be added, both by way of 
correction and illuſtration, to what Dr. MOSHE1M has here ſaid, con- 


cerning this hiſtory of the Jeſuits and its author, In the f place, its 
author or compiler is ſtill alive, reſides at the Hague, paſſes by the name 


of BEN AR , is ſuppoſed to be a Janſeniſt, and a relation of the famous 


Father QUENEL, whom the Jeſuits perſecuted with ſuch violence in 


France. He is a native of France, and belonged to the oratory ; it is 


alſo true, that he went thither from Holland ſeveral years ago, and it 


| was believed that he had fallen a victim to the reſentment of the Je- 
- ſuits, until his return to the Hague proved that report falſe, Secondly, 


This hiſtory is carried no further down than the year 1572, notwitb- 


landing the expreſs promiſes and engagements by which the author 


bound himſelf four and twenty years ago (in the Preface to his firſt 
volume) to publiſh the whole in a very ſhort time, declaring that it 
was ready for the preſs. This ſuſpenſion is far from being honourable 


to Mr, BENARD, who is ſtill living at the Hague, and conſequently at 
full liberty to accompliſh his promiſe, This has made ſome ſuſpect, 
that, though Mr. BENARD is too much out of the Jeſuits reach to be 


influenced by their threatenings, he is not, however, too far from them 


to be moved by the eloquence of their promiſes, or ſtedfaſt enough ta 
 Nand out againſt the «veighty remonſtrances they may have employed 
to prevent the further publication of his hiſtory, It may be obſerved 

_ thirdly, that the character of a traveller, who has ſtudied the manners 


and conduct of the Jeſuits i in the moſt remarkable ſcenes of their tranſ- 


actions in Europe, and the other parts of the globe, is here aſſumed by 


Mr. BENARD as the moſt pleaſing manner of conveying the accounts 
which he compiled in his cloſet, Theſe accounts don't appear to be 
_ falſe, though the character of a traveller, alumed by the compiler, be 
| fiditious. It muſt be allowed, on the contrary, that Mr. BEN ARD 
nas drawn his relations from good ſources, though his ſtyle and manner 


EE cannot well be mend from the charge of — — Query . 
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Char. I. De HisTony of the Romiſh Cyvacn, 
moſt dexterity, tranquillity, and prudence, Thus they c E NT. 
got ſafe into the deſired harbour, and aroſe to the ver 


ummit 'of ſpiritual authority in the church of Rome. 
Avoiding rather than repelling the aſſaults of their ene- 


mies, oppoſing for the moſt part patience and ſilence to 
their redoubled inſults, they proceeded uniformly and 

ſtedfaſtly to their great purpoſe, and they ſeem to have 

| attained it. For thoſe very nations who formerly looked 
upon a Jeſuit as a kind of monſter and as a public peſt, 
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XVII. 


SECT, II. 


n k. 


commit, at this day, ſome through neceſſity, ſome through | 


choice, and others through both, a great part of their in- 
tereſts and tranſactions to the direction of this moſt artful : 
and powerful ſociety [I]. „ - 

XXX. All the different branches of licerature deed The "OP of 7 
during this century, in the more poliſhed Roman- catholic learning in 
countries, a new degree of luſtre and improvement. France, 
Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands produced ſeveral men 
eminent for their genius, erudition, and acquaintance with 
the learned languages. This happy circumſtance muſt 


the church 
) of Rome. e 


not, however, be attributed to the labour of the ſchools, . 


or to te. methods and procedure of e education: 5 


TT hn may perhaps be affirmed with evi, that; none of the Rowan - 


| catholic nations attacked the Jeſuits with more vehemence and animoſity 8 

than the French have done upon ſeveral occaſions; and it is certain, that 

the Jeſuits in that kingdom have been, more than once, involved in 
great difficulties and diſtreſs. To be convinced of this, the reader has 
only to conſult DU BouLaY's H. Horia Academia Pariſfenfis, tom. vi. 
p-. 519. 648. 676. 738. 742. 744. 763. 774. 874. 890. 898. 909. 


in which he will find an ample and accurate account of the reſolutions 


and tranſactions of the parliament and univerſity of Paris, and alſo of 
the proceedings of the people in general, to the detriment of this artful 
and dangerous ſociety. But what was the final iſſue of all theſe reſolu- 
tions and tranſactions, and in what did all this oppoſition end? I an- 


fwer, in the exaltation and grandeur of the Jeſuits. They had been 
baniſhed with ignominy out of the kingdom, and were recalled from 


their exile, and honourably reſtored to their former credit, in the year 

1604, under the reign of HENRY IV, notwithſtanding the remonſ- 
trances of many perſons of the higheſt rank and dignity, who were 
ſhocked beyond expreſſion at this unaccountably mean and ignoble ſtep. z 
See Memoires de SULLY (the modern edition publiſhed at Geneva), tom. v. 


p. 83. 314. After that period, they moved the main ſprings of go- 


vernment both in church and ſtate, and ſtill continue to fit, though invi- 
_ ffbly, at the helm of both. The reader muſt again be advertiſed, 


that this note was written by Dr. MoSHE1M ſome years Where the my i 
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SECT. II. 
PART 1. 


to the ſtudious youth. It muſt be obſerved here, in juſ- 3 
| tice to the French, that they bore a diſtinguiſhed part in 


The * of 


The HISTORY f the Romiſh Cuvncn; 


E x r. for the old, dry, perplexing, inelegant, ſcholaſtic method 
of inſtruction prevailed then, and indeed ſtill takes place, 
in both the higher and lower ſeminaries of learning; and 


it is the peculiar tendency of this method to damp genius, 


to depreſs, inſtead of exciting and encouraging, the gene- | 
rous efforts of the mind towards the purſuit of truth, and 


to load the memory with a multitude of inſignificant words 


and uſeleſs diſtinctions. It was beyond the borders of 


theſe pedantic ſeminaries, that genius was encouraged, 


and directed by great and eminent patrons of ſcience, who 


opened new paths to the attainment of ſolid learning, and 
preſented the ſciences under a new and engaging aſpect 


this literary reformation. Excited by their native force 


of genius, and animated by the encouragement that learn- 
ing and learned men received from the munificence of 
Lewis XIV, they cultivated with ſucceſs almoſt all the 
various branches of literature, and, rejecting the barba- 
rous jargon of the ſchools, exhibited learning under an 
elegant and alluring form, and thereby multiplied the 
number of its votaries and patrons {m]. It is well knoun 
bow much the example and labours of this polite nation 
contributed to deliver other countries from the 08 of : 
_ ſcholaſtic bondage. - 
XXXI. The Ariftotelians 1 chis century were a ſet of 15 
en, intricate dialecticians, who had the name of the Stagirite 
, always in their mouths, without the leaſt portion of his 
genius, or any tolerable knowledge of his ſyſtem; and 
they maintained their empire in the ſchools, notwith- 
| ſanding the attempts that had been made to diminiſh their 
credit. It was long before the court of Rome, which 
| beheld with terror whatever bore the ſmalleſt aſpect of 
novelty, could think of conſenting to the introduction of a 
more rational philoſophy, or permit the modern diſcoveries 
in that noble ſcience to be explained with freedom in the 
public ſeminaries of learning. This appears ſufficiently | 
from the fate of GALILEI, the famous mathematician of 
: Florence, who was Caſt into priſon by the court of Ingui- N 


[m] Tor an ample account of this matter, fee Vol. TAIRE's Sidele FM 
Lovis XIV, and more eſpecially the Chapters i in — ſecond volume, 
| relative to the frts * Saen TA | | 
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fition, for adopting the ſentiments of CoPERNICUS, i in rela-c E N r. | 
tion to the conſtitution of the ſolar ſyſtem. It is true, xvii ©: 
indeed, that DES CARTEs and GasSSENDI [A], the one bp SECT: il. 
his new philoſophy, and the other by his admirable writ- TED — 15 
Rings, gave a mortal wound to the Peripatetics, and excited 
a ſpirit of liberty and emulation that changed the face of | 
ſcience in France, It was under the auſpicious influence 
of theſe adventurous guides that ſeveral eminent men of 
that nation abandoned the perplexed and intricate wilds 
of the philoſophy that was taught by the modern Ariſto- 
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telians; and, throwing off the ſhackles of mere authority, . 1 
dared to conſult the dictates of reaſon and experience, in , 


the ſtudy of nature and in the inveſtigation of truth t. 
Among theſe converts to true philoſophy, ſeveral Jeſuits, 
and a ſtill greater number of Janſeniſis and Prieſts of the .- 

oratory, diſtinguiſhed themſelves; and, accordingly, we 5 1 

find in this liſt the reſpectable names of MALEBRANCHE,: 

ARNnauLD, Lam, NICOLE, PASCAL, who acquired im- 

mortal fame by illuſtrating and improving the doctrine of 
Ds CAR rEs, and accommodating it to the purpoſes of 

human life [o]. The modeſty, circumſpection, and ſelf- „5 
diffidence of Gass EN DI, who confeſſed the ſcanty meaſure 8 
of his knowledge, and pretended to no other merit than „„ 
that of pointing out a rational method of arriving at truth, EY 
while others boaſted that they had already | found it out, J 
rendered him diſagreeable in France. The ardent curi-» _ 1 
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: olity, the fervor, precipitation, and impatience —W;;·ĩÜ5— 
3 men A could not bear the flow and cautious method . if 
15 1 See GaSSENDI Freikarte dee ahh > erfus 3 Operum, NL 5 | 8 
5 tom. iii, This ſubtile and judicious werk contributed perhaps more VW 
my than any thing oſs, to > hurt the cauſe. and ruin the credit of the Veripa- „„ = 
i tetics. TREE ls CR Do ay | A 
5 le)] Theſe great men were, 8 very ill treated is the Peripatetics, I WW 
7 on account of their learned and excellent labours. They were accuſed, BB 
2 by theſe exaſperated ſcholaſtics, of irreligion, and were even charged e . 1 
1 With Atheiſm by Father HARDOUIN, who was really intoxicated with 1 
; the large draughts he had taken from the muddy fountains of peripa- _ = 


| tetic and ſcholaſtic ſcience. See his ther Dete&i, in his Opp. Poſfthum, 
p. 1. and 1259,—Jtis eaſy to perceive the reaſon: of all this reſent- 
maeent; fince the Carteſian ſyſtem, which aimed at reſtoring the authority 0 PAT 0 
| : of reaſon and the light of true philoſophy, was by no means ſo proper 8 „ 
to defend the pretenſions of Rome and the cauſe of Fepery, as the dark DW 

aud intricate jargon of oe Fertptetten. | | 
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Benedic- 
tines, 


1 — His roxv of the Romiſh . 


C N T, of proceeding that was recommended by the cool wiſdom 


XVII. of this prudent inquirer. They wanted to get at the 


Str. II. ſummit of philoſophy, without 8 the ſteps that 


n 5 lead to it. 


Towards the concluſion of this century, many eminent 


men, in /taly and in other countries, followed the example 

of the French, in throwing off the yoke of the Peripate- 

tics, and venturing into the paths that were newly opened 
for the inveſtigation of truth. This deſertion of the old 
philoſophy was at firſt attended with that timorouſneſs 
and ſecrecy that aroſe from apprehenſions of the diſ- 
pleaſure and reſentment of the court of Rame; but, as ſoon _ 
as it was known that the Roman pontiffs beheld with leſs 


indignation and jealouſy the new diſcoverics in meta- 


phyſics, mathematics, and natural philoſophy, then the 


deſerters broke their chains with greater confidence, and 
proceeded with greater freedom and boldnels 1 in the pur- 
ſuit of truth. 


The refovec- XXXII. After this cnet} account of the ſlate of 
tive merit learning, in the Nenn e countries, it will not be 


of Jeſvits, improper to point out, in a more particular manner, thoſe 


cultivation 


of Harpovin, notwithſtanding the ſingularity of his 


diſordered fancy, and the extravagance of any. of his : 


e will eſcape oblivion. 
It is at the ſame time to be obſerved, that the er 
glory of the Jeſuits ſuffered a remarkable eclipſe, during 


the courſe of this century, from the growing luſtre of the 

Benedictine Order, and more eſpecially of the Congregation 

Y of, Maur. The Tei were . boaking of 
the 


of the Romiſh writers, who contributed molt to the pro- 5 
prieſis of Pagation and improvement both of ſacred and profane 
the oratory, erudition during the courſe of this century. The Jeſuits 
and Janſe- were, for a long time, not only poſſeſſed of an undiſputed 
pre-eminence in this reſpect, but were, moreover, con- 
of lacred ſidered as almoſt the ſole fountains of univerſal knowledge, 
and profane and the only religious Order that made any figure in the 
lterature, literary world. And it muſt be confeſſed by all, who are 
not miſled by want of candor or of proper information, 
that this famous ſociety was adorned by many perſons of 
uncommon genius and learning. The names of PETAu, 
SIRMON PD, POUSSiNES, LaBBE, and ABRAM, will live 
as long as letters ſhall de held in honour; and even that 
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they do at preſent. Their view, in this, was to form a 
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the eminent merit and luſtre of their ſociety on the one © ENT, 


hand, and expoſing, on the other, to public contempt, _ 


ART 1. 


the ignorance and ſtupidity of the Benedictines, Nees 
indeed, formerly made a very different figure from what 


plauſible pretext for invading the rights of the latter, and 5 


engroſſing their ample revenues and poſſeflions ; but the 
Benedictines reſolved to diſconcert this inſidious project, 

to wipe off the reproach of ignorance that had heretofore _ 

been caſt upon them with too much juſtice, and to diſap- 


point the rapacious avidity of their enemies, and rob them 


of their pretexts, For this purpoſe, they not only erected 
ſchools in their monaſteries, for the inſtruction of youth 


in the various branches of learning and ſcience; but alſo 
employed ſuch of their ſelect members as were diſtin guiſhed 
by their erudition and genius, in compoſing a variety of -- 


learned productions, that were likely to ſurvive the waſte 


of time, adapted to vindicate the honour of the fraternity, = 
and to reduce its enemies to ſilence. This important 


| taſk has been executed with incredible ability and ſucceſs 


by MABILLoN, D'Acutry, MassveT, RUIN ART, 


BeAUGENDRE, GARNIER, DE LA Roux, MARTEN EF, 
5 Movrravcox, and other eminent men of that learned _ 
Order. It is to theſe Benedictines that we are indebted 
for the beſt editions of the Greek and Latin fathers ;— 
for the diſcovery of many curious records and ancient do- = 
cuments, that throw a new light upon the hiſtory of re- 
mote ages, and upon the antiquities of various countries; 
for the beſt accounts of ancient tranſactions, whether ec- _ 
dlleſiaſtical or political, and of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the earlieſt times ;—for the improvement of chronology _ 
and the other branches of literature. In all theſe parts of : 
philology and Belles Lettres, the religious Order no- 
under conſideration has ſhone with a diſtinguiſhed luſtre, 
and given ſpecimens of their knowledge, diſcernment, and 
; induſtry, that are worthy of being tranſmitted to the lateſt 
poſterity, It would be perhaps difficult to aſſign a reaſon 
for that viſible decline of Icarning among the Jeſuits, 8 
commenced preciſely at that very period when the Bene- 
dictines began to make this eminent figure in the republic ” 
of letters. The fact, however, is undeniable; and the 
Jeſuits he have long on en at a a loſs to —— — one or more 
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The HisToRY of the Romiſh Cuugch. 


CEN T. of their members, who are qualified to diſpute the pre- 


XVII. 


SECT. II. 
PART I, 


eminence, or even to claim an equality, with the Bene- 
dictines. The latter ſtill continue to ſhine in the various 

branches of philology, and, almoſt every year, enrich the 
literary world with productions that furniſh abundant 
_ proofs of their learning and induſtry ; whereas, if we ex- 


_ cept a ſingle work, publiſhed by the Jeſuits of Antwerp, | 


many years have paſſed fince te fons of LoyoLA have 
given any ſatisfactory proofs of their boaſted learning, or 
added to the maſs of literature any work worthy to be 


compared with the labours of the followers of BENEDICT. 


Theſe learned monks excited the emulation of the 
Price of the oratory, whole efforts to reſemble them were 
far from being deſtitute of ſucceſs. Several members of 
this latter Order diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their remark- 
able proficiency in various branches both of ſacred and 
profane literature. This, to mention no more examples, 
appears ſufficiently from the writings of Morin, THO- 
MAssIN, and SIMON, and from that admirable work of 
CHARLES DE CoINTE, entitled The Eccleſiaſtical Annals 
of France. The Fanſeniſts alſo deſerve a place in the liſt 
of thoſe who cultivated letters with induſtry and ſucceſs. 
Many of their productions abound with erudition, nay, 
ſeveral of them excel both in elegance of ſtyle and pre- 


ciſion of method; and it may be faid, in general, that 


their writings were eminently ſerviceable in the inſtruction 
of youth, and alſo proper to contribute to the progreſs of © 
learning among perſons of riper years, The writings of 
thoſe who compoſed the community of Port-Royal [p], 


the works of TILLEMONT, ARNAUD, NICOLE, PASCAL, 


and LANCELOT, with many other elegant and uſeful pro- 
ductions of perſons of this claſs, were undoubtedly an 
ornament to French literature during this century. The 


other religious ſocieties, the higher and lower orders of 
the clergy, had alſo among them men of learning and 


- Inns, tat reflected Aa luſtre upon the reſpective claſſes 


1 71 2 Bears de e was a 1 9511 1 which com- 
„ all the Janſeniſt writers, but was however applied, in a more 


cConfined and particular ſenſe to thoſe Janſeniſts who paſſed their days in 


pious exerciſes and literary purſuits in the retreat of Port Royal, a mantion 


ſituated at a little diſtance from Paris. It is well known that ſeveral 


; reſided in this ſanQtuary of letters; 


writers of ſuperior genius, extenſive Morning, « and uncommon 0 HJoOQuenes; | 


to 


Cup. I. The HisTORY of the Romiſh Cuurcn, 
to which they belonged, Nor ought this to be a matter c ENT. 


of admiration ; ſince nothing is more natural than that 
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XVII. 


in an immenſe multitude of monks and clergy, all poſſeſſed SECT, H. 


of abundant leiſure for ſtudy, and of the beſt opportunities 


of improvement, there ſhould be ſome who, unwilling to 
hide or throw away ſuch a precious talent, would employ. - | 


with ſucceſs this leiſure, and theſe opportunities, in the 


culture of the ſciences, It is nevertheleſs certain, that the 


a I. 0 


eminent men who were to be found beyond the limits of 


the four claſſes already mentioned [q] were few in num 
ber, comparatively ſpeaking, and ſcarcely exceeded the liſt 


that any one of theſe claſſes was able to furniſn. 


XXXIII. Hence it comes, that the church of Rome can The princi- · 


pal authors 
of the Ro- 


produce a long lift of writers, that have ariſen in its boſom, 


and acquired a ſhining and permanent reputation by their min com- 
learned productions. At the head of the eminent authors, munion. 


which we find among the monaſtic Orders and the regular 


_ clergy, muſt be placed the cardinals BaRoNius and = 5 
LARMINE, who have obtained an immortal name in their 


church, the one by his laborious Annals, and the other by 


his bobs of Controverſy. The other writers that belong . 
to this claſs, are SERRARIUS—FEVARDENTIUS—PosSE= 
VIN—GRETSER—COMBEFIS—NATALIS ALEXANDER © 


 —BECAN—SIRMOND—PETAU—PoussINES— CELLOT | 
5 —CavssIN—MorRIN—RENAUD—FRA-PaolLo—PAL- 
 LAVICINI — LABBE — MarmBurG — TRHOMASGdN —_ 


SON DRAT—AGuIRRE— HENRY Nors—D'Acurry _ 


— MABILLON — HARDOUIN — SIMON —RUINART— 


 MonTFAucon—GALLONI—SCACCHI—CoORNELIUS Aa 


 LapiDE—BONFRERE—MENARD—SEGUENOT —BER- 
NARD—LAMY—BOLLAND—HENSCHEN—PAPEBROCH 


—and others. 


The principal authors among the Kale * who ah : 


1 be bound by vows, nor attached to any peculiar com- 


munity and rules of diſcipline, were PERRON—EsT1UsS 
— LAUNOY—ALBASPINZEUS PETRUSs DE MARCA— 
. Ricutitev—HoLsTENIUs—BALUZE—Boxna—HutT-- 
BossuRT — FEXELON — Gopkau — TILLEMONT | — 
Turzns -D PIN- Lo ALLATIVS = FE - ZACCAGNI = 
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CENT. CoreLttn—Fitzsac—Visconti—&c.[r]. This liſt 


XVII. might be conſiderably augmented by adding to it thoſe 


TO] 444 1 writers among the laity, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


The HisToky of the Romiſh Cuvacn. 


their theological or literary productions, 


| The doe- XXXIV. If we take an accurate view of the religious 
trine of the ſyſtem of the Romiſh church, during this century, both 
church of with reſpect to articles of faith and rules of practice, we 


Kome ſtill ſhall find, that, inſtead of being improved by being brought 


more cor- | 
rept Man di ſomewhat nearer to that perfect model of doctrine and 


the preced. Morals that is exhibited to us in the Holy Scriptures, it 


ing ages. had contracted new degrees of corruption and degeneracy 


in molt places, partly by the negligence of the Roman 
pontiffs, and partly by the dangerous maxims and influ- 


_ ence of the Jeſuits. This is not only the obſervation of 
thoſe who have renounced the Romiſh communion, and 
in the deſpotic ſtyle of that church are called heretics ; it 


is the complaint of the wiſeſt and worthieſt part of that 
communion, of all its members who have a zeal for the 
_ advancement of true Chriſtian e and a 5 


piety. 


Re 0 Fora 3 account of the e merit of the x writers 8 . 
1 mentioned, ſee, among other literary hiſtorians, Du PiN' 8 : noe des | 


Ecrivains Eci 2 tom. xvii. xvili. x*ix. 


As to the tiftrinal Pat of the Romith religion. it is ſaid, - 
and not without foundation, to have ſuffered extremely 
in the hands of the Jeſuits, who, under the connivance, 

nay ſometimes by the immediate aſſiſtance of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, have perverted and corrupted ſuch of the 
fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity as were left entire 
by the council of Trent. There are not wanting proofs 

ſufficient to ſupport this charge; inaſmuch as theſe ſubtle 
and inſidious fathers have manifeſtly endeavoured to di- 
miniſh the authority and importance of the Holy Scriptures, 
have extolled the power of human nature, changed the 
ſentiments of many with reſpect to the neceſſity and efficacy 
of divine grace, repreſented the mediation and ſufferings 
of CHRTIS T as leſs powerful and meritorious than they are 
ſaid to be in the ſacred writings, turned the Roman pontiff 
into a terreſtrial Deity, and put him almoſt upon an equal 
footing with the Divine Saviour; and, finally, rendered, 
as far? as in them W the truth. of the Chilling religion 15 


8 | dubious, 
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Aubious, by their fallacious reaſonings, and their ſubtile 


but pernicious ſophiſtry. The teſtimonies brought to 
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them when they are impartially examined; but, on the 


other hand, it may be eaſily proved, that the Jeſuits, in- 
Read of inventing theſe pernicious doctrines, did no more 


in reality than propagate them as they found them in that 


ancient form of the Romiſh religion that preceded the 
Reformation, and was directly calculated to raiſe the au- 
| thority of the pope, and the power and prerogatives of the 
Romiſh church, to the very higheſt pitch of deſpotic gran- 
deur. To inculcate this form of doctrine, was the direct 
vocation of the Jeſuits, who were to derive all their credit, 


opulence, and influence, from their being conſidered as the = 


of the Roman pontiffs, If the ultimate end and purpoſe of 


main ſupport of the papacy, and the peculiar favourites 


_ theſe pontiffs were to render the church more pure and 
holy, and to bring it as near as poſſible to the reſem- 
blance of its Divine Founder, and if this were the com- 

_ miſſion they give to their favourite emiſſaries and doctors, 
then the Jeſuits would be at liberty to preach a very 


different doctrine from what they now inculcate. Bur _ 


that liberty cannot be granted to them as long as their 
principal orders from the papal throne are, to uſe all their 
diligence and induſtry, to the end that the pontiffs may 
hold what they have acquired, and recover what they have 
loſt; and that the biſhops and miniſters of the Romiſh _ 
church may daily ſee their opulence increaſe, and the 
limits of their authority extended and enlarged. The 


chief crime then of the Jeſuits 18 really this, that they : 


have explained with more openneſs and perſpicuity thoſe _ 
points, which the leading managers in the council of Trent 

| had either entirely omitted, or ſlightly mentioned, that 

they might not ſhock the friends of true religion, Who 

compoſed a part of that famous aſſembly. And here we 


ſee the true reaſon why the Roman pontiffs, notwith- 


ſtanding the ardent ſolicitations and remonſtrances that 
have been employed to arm their juſt ſeverity againſt the 
Jeſuits, have always maintained that artful Order, and 
have been ſo deaf to the accuſations of their eee 7 


ſupport theſe accuſations by men of weight and merit, It 11. 


particularly among the Janſeniſts, are of very great au- 
thority, and it is extremely difficult to refuſe our aſſent to 
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that no entreaties have been able to perſuade them to con- 
demn their religious principles and tenets, however erro- 


the contrary, the court of Rome has always oppoſed, either 


in a public or clandeſtine manner, all the vigorous mea- 
ſures that have been uſed to procure the condemnation 


and ſuppreſſion of the doctrine of the Loyolites; and the 


Roman pontiffs have conſtantly treated all ſuch attempts 


as the projects of raſh and imprudent men, who, through 


involuntary ignorance, or obſtinate prejudice, were blind 
to the true intereſt of the church. 
XXXV. In the ſphere of morals, the Jeſuits made tilt 7 
more dreadful and atrocious inroads than in that of 
religion. Did we affirm, that they have perverted and 
corrupted almoſt all the various branches and precepts of 
morality, we ſhould not expreſs ſufficiently the pernicious | 
tendency of their maxims. Were we to go ſtill further, 


8 The foun- 
dations of 
morality 
ſapped by 
the Jeſuits, 


and maintain, that they have ſapped and deſtroyed its very 


foundations, we ſhould maintain no more than what in- 
numerable writers of the Romiſh church abundantly 5 
teſtify, and what many of the moſt illuſtrious communi- 
ties of that church publicly lament. Thoſe who bring 
this dreadful charge againſt the ſons of LoyorLa, have 
taken abundant precautions to vindicate themſelves againſt 
the reproach of calumny in this matter. They have pub- _ 
liſhed ſeveral maxims, inconſiſtent with all regard for 
virtue and even decency, which they have drawn from the 


moral writings of that Order, and more eſpecially from 


the numerous productions of its Caſu;ffs. They obſerve,. 


more particularly, that the whole ſociety adopts and incul- 
_ cates the following maxims : 


That perſons truly hed, and void of the live f Ged, VR 


& may expect to obtain 0 life in heaven, provided 
c 


N 


that they be impreſſed with a fear of the Divine anger, 


dread of future puniſhment: 


0 


8 8 clined « to commit LJ: 


6 of the et. On the one hand, 71 have among them doctors of diff- 
bs That 5 


| > [s] This i is one of the corrupt wad med 8 maxims. 


neous in their nature and pernicious in their effects. On 


and avoid all heinous and enormous crimes thraugh the 5 


That thoſe perſons may a with ſafety, who. 
have: E probable reaſon tor tranſpreſſing, i i. e. any plauſible EE, 
argument or authority i in favour of the fin ey m are in- 
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5 8 That actions intrinſically evil, and directly contrary 7 C k N x. 
ec the divine laws, may be innocentiy performed, by thoſe XVII. 

* who have ſo much power over their own minds, as to N 2 
join, even Its a good end to this wicked action, or LY 


I 7 rr n 1 
2 | N . 


(to ſpeak in the ſtyle of the Jeſuits) who are capable of 

« direfting their intention aright ): 5 . _.- 
3 That philoſophical ſm is of a very licht and trivial . 9 
3 © nature, and does not deſerve the pains of hell :2— (By es | 
3 philoſophical ſm the jel uits mean an action contrary to the _ | 1 
diftates of nature and right reaſon, done by a Po who 1 OR = 3 
I ignorant of the written law of God, or doubtful { 4; of its | = 
"| true meaning.) fd. = 
I | 7 8 | ä * 
3 Mein hots and different principles, har thus they may n | 1 
3 their ſociety recommendable in the eyes of all ſorts of perſons, the licen- | 1 
4 tious as well as the auſtere. On the other, they maintain, that an epinion | 2 bh 
4 Wo practice, recommended by any one doctor, becomes thereby probable, | 1 
3 as it is not to be ſuppoſed, that a learned divine would adopt an opinion, _ NJ 
3 or recommend a practice, in favour of which no conſiderable reaſon ; | 1 
3 could be alleged. But here lies the poiſon ; this probable opinion or prac- . | 1 
} tice may be followed, ſay the Jeſuits, even when the contrary is ſtill more | 1 
ö probable, nay, when it is ſure, becauſe, though the man err, he errs un- 1 
i der the authority of an eminent er Thus ESCOBAR affirms, that a 1 
i judge may decide in favour of that ſide of a queſtion that is the leaſt pro- 5 
4 bable, and even againſt his own opinion, if he be ſupported 12 any tole- | | 1 
: rable authority. See Lettres Provinciales, Letter viii, 8 | 0 
; lt] For example, an eccleſiaſtic, who buys a benefice, i in card to i 
I | di ec fs. intention aright, muſt, by a powerful act of abſtraction, turn away 1 
bis thoughts from the crime of /imony, which he is committing, to ſome | 1 
1 lawful purpoſe, ſuch as that of acquiring an ample ſubſiſtence, or that 9 
=_ of doing good by inſtructing the ignorant. Thus again, a man who _ 1 
1 3 runs his neighbour through the body in a duel, on account of a trivial | | 1 
4 affront, to render his action lawful, has only to turn his thoughts from W 
9 the principle of vengeance to the more decent principle of honour; and . 3 
the murder he commits will, by the magic power of Jeſuitical morality, 1 5 | | = 
3 7 be converted into an innocent action. There 1 is no crime, no enormity, _. of 
b to which this abominable maxim may not be extended. 4 famous Jeſuit „„ e 1 
A V= declared, that a ſon may wiſh for the death of his father, and even rejoice at ie . 1 
1 toben it arrives, provided that this wiſh does not ariſe from any perſonal Batread. 1 
| but only from à deſire of the patrimony which this death will procure bim. See 6 ; . 8 1 
L 155 GASPARD HuRTaDoO, De ſub, peccat. diff 9. quoted by DIaNa, p. s; Y 
F "is Fe R. 99. and another has had the effrontery to maintain, that a 1 1 
| monk or eccleſiaſtic may Jawſully aſſaſſinate a _calumniator, who threat - . 4 
5 ens laying ſcandalous crimes to the charge of their community, when _ by oF 
A there is no other way of hindering him to execute his . See the * 
A ; works of Father 'AMY, tom v. 00 36. n. 118. | | : i 
[It would be perhaps more accurate to define the Bbiiſpbical fin 1 
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of. the Jai to be an ation contra, 23 fo right reaſon, Which i is done ” a Perſen | 
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40 That the tranſgreſſions committed by a perſon blinded 


by the ſeduction of luſt, agitated by the impulſe of tu- 


* multuous paſſions, and deſtitute of all ſenſe and im- 


preſſion of religion, however deteſtable and heinous 


they may be in themſelves, are not imputable to the 
tranſgreſſor before the tribunal of God; and that ſuch 
tranſgreſſions may often be as RACE as me. actions 
of a madman: 5 
That the perſon who takes an oath, or enters into a 
contract, may, to elude the force of the one and the 
| obligation of the other, add to the form of words that 
expreſs them, certain ene additions and. tacit reſer- 


- Theſe. and other” enormities of 5 like nature (a0 Po 
dad to > make an eſſential pork: of the ſyſtem of morality 


: "hos is either holes ly ignorant of Grd, or our not think UJ him during the time 


1 action is committed. 


o] The books that have been written to expoſe and refute the cor- 
rupt and enormous maxims of the Jeſuits, would make an ample library, 


were they collected together. But nothing of this kind is equal to the 


learned ingenious, and humorous work of the famous Pa5CaL, en- 
titled, Les Provinciales, ou Lettres ecrites par LOU1S DE MONTALTE A wn 
Feine de ſes amis et aux Teſuites fur la Morale et la Politique de ces Peres. 
This exquiſite production is accompanied, in ſome editions of it, with 
the learned ang zadicioue obſervations of N1COLE, who, under the ſicti- 
tious name of GUILLAUME WENDEROCK, has fully demonſtrated the 
truth of thoſe facts which PasCaL had advanced, without quoting his 


authorities, and has placed in a full and ſtriking light, ſeveral intereſt - 


1 Ing circumſtances, which that great man had treated with, perhaps, too 


much brevity. Theſe Letters, which did the ſeſuits more real miſchief 


than either the indignation of ſovereign princes, or any other calamity 
that had heretofore fallen upon their Order, were tranſlated into Latin by 
'RACKEL1Us. On the other hand, the ſons of LoYOLa, ſenſibly _ 

affected and alarmed by this formidable attack upon their reputation, 
left no means unemployed to defend themſelves againſt ſuch a reſpect - 


able adverſary. They ſent forth their ableſt champions to defend their 


cCauſe, or at leaſt to cover them from ſhame ; among which champions the 


| ſubtle and eloquent Father DAN1EL, the celebrated author of the Hiſtory 
of France, ſhone forth with a ſuperior luſtre. And, as if they thought 


it 


unſafe to truſt to the powers of argument and the force of evidence 
alone, they applied themſelves for help to the ſecular arm, and had 
credit enough to obtain a ſentence againſt the Provinciales, by which 
- who were condemned to be burnt publicly at Paris. See DANIEL? . 
Woe! ales, vol. i. p. 353. This author however acknowledges, that 
the greateſt part of the anſwers which the Jeſuits oppoſed to the per- 


formance of PASCAL were weak and unſatisfactory. Certain it is, 


chat (ether it as owing to ee  Neength of argument, or to the 


inculcated 
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* 1 
N inculcated by the Jeſuits, And they were complained by CENT. 
| in the ſtrongeſt remonſtrances, not only by the Dominicans 8 rereth. E '% 
F and Janſeniſts, but alſo by the moſt eminent theological Parti. 1 
{| _ doctors of Paris, Poitiers, Louvain, and other academical . 1 
0 cities, who expreſſed their abhorrence of them in ſuch a Ki 
3 public and ſolemn manner, that the Roman pontiff neither 1 
thought it ſafe nor honourable to keep ſilence on that head. „ 
Accordingly a part of theſe moral maxims were condemned, Nt 
3 In the year 1659, by pope ALEXANDER VII, ina public # 
| edict; and, in the year 1690, the article relating to Philo- 1 
I ſephical ſin met with the ſame fate, under the Nennen | 1 
1 elegant wit and humour that reigned in them) the Sane Letters TY 1 
I not the ſmalleſt portion of their credit and reputation by all the anſwers Ws 
. that were made to them, but continued to paſs through a variety of | .Þ 
editions, which could ſcarcely be printed off wich Ay ſufficient to 1 05 — _ 
1 ſatisfy the deſtres of the pubſic. 8 0 1 [i 
4 Another ſevere attack was made upon the Jeſuits, in a book inferior „ _— 
do PasCAL's in point of wit and genteel pleaſantry, but ſuperior to it oe Yn 
i in point of evidence, ſince it abounds with paſſages and teſtimonies, ono | = 
TY which are drawn from the moſt applauded writings of the Jeſuits, and | _ 
1 däemonſtrate fully the corruption and enormity of the moral rules and 7 pi 
1 maxims inculcated by that famous Order. This book, which was pub 9 
x liſhed at Mons, in three volumes, 8vo, in the year 1702, bears the fol- 8 UV 
3 5 Jowing title: La Morale des Jeſuites, extraite ficelement de leurs Livre: 5 1 
f  imprimee avec la permiſſion et I approbation des ſuperieurs de leur Compagnie, par on 
E un Decteur de Sorborne. The author was PERRAULT (ſon of CHARLES = 
1  PERRAULT, who began the famous controverſy in France concerning = 
3 the reſpective merit of the ancients and moderns) and his book met with © 
: the ſame fate with the Provincia's of PAsCAL ; for it was burnt at Paris, [WR 
: in the year 1670, at the requeſt of the Jeſuits. See the Opuſeules ds 'F 
4 P. Dax iE, tom i 6. N deed II ſurprifi hat 1 
"0 5 P-. 35 or indeed is it at all ſurpriſing, that | 4 
- i the Jeſuits exerted all their zeal againſt this compilation, which exhi- * 
1 bited, in one ſhocking point of view, all that had been complained of '* 
5 and cenſured in their maxims and inſtitutions, and untolded dhe whole ; 1 
myſtery of their iniquity. | = H 
It has been alſo laid to the charge of the Jeſuits, hat they SPY | I 
their pernicious maxims to practice, eſpecially in the remoter parts of the ® 
world. This the famous ARNAULD, together with ſome of his Janſe- 3 
niſt brethren, have undertaken to prove, in that laborious and celebrated _ 9 
Work, entitled, La Morale Pratique des Jeſuites. In this important 5 1 
= work, which confiſts of eight volumes, in Svo, and of which a ſecond _ a 
5 | edition was publiſhed at Amſterdam in the year 1742, there is a multi- bi 
8 tude of authentic relations, documents, facts, and teſtimonies, employed I} 
; to demonſtrate the criminal conduct and practices of the Jeſuits. For 
” _ _ an ample account of the jeſuitical doctrine concerning Philoſophical Sir, 
$ Ind the diſentions and controveriies: i it O06aRGney',: ſee . HY 4. bo 
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CENT, of ALEXANDER VIII [x]. 1t was but natural to think, 


XVII. 
SECT. * 
Pa RT 


that, if the Order of Jeſuits did not expire under the 


terrible blows it received from ſuch a formidable liſt of 
” adverſaries, yet their ſyſtem of morals muſt at leaſt have 
been ſuppreſied and their peſtilential maxims baniſhed from 


the ſchools, This is the leaft that could have been ex- 


peed from the complaints and remonſtrances of the 
clerical and monaſtic Orders, and the damnatory bulls of 
the Roman pontiffs. And yet, if we may credit the teſti- | 
monies of many learned and pious men in the communion 


of Rome, even this effect was not produced; and the 


remonſtrances of the monks, the complaints of the clergy, 


and the bulls of the popes, rather ſerved to reſtrain, in a 
certain meaſure, the enormous licentiouſneſs, that had 
reigned among the writers of this corrupt Order, than to 


© 


_ purify the {ſeminaries of inſtruction from the contagion of 
their diſſolute maxims. After what has been obſerved in 
relation to the moral ſyſtem of the Jeſuits, it will not be 
_ difficult 10 aſſign a reaſon for the remarkable propenſity 
| that is diſcovered by kings, princes, the nobility, and 


gentry of both ſexes, and an innumerable multitude of 


perſons of all ranks and conditions, to commit their 
conſciences to the direction, and their ſouls to the care of 
the brethren of this ſociety. It is, no doubt, highly con- 
venient for perſons, who do not pretend to a rigid obſerv- 

_ ance of the duties of religion and morality, to have ſpiritual 
guides, who dimi! nith the guilt of tranſgreſſion, diſguiſe the 
deformity of vice, let looſe the reins to all the paſſions, 
Mi 8925 even nouriſh; them * their diſſolute proceptys: and 


| CINTHI - Spun * Addenda 24 22 deren de kuli, p. 823 „ 1 


zs alſo his Auctarium p 289. 


[x] There is a conciſe and accurate account of the Sond and divi- 5 
| fions, to which the morality of the Jeſuits gave riſe in France and in 
other places, in a work, entitled, C atechiſme Hiftorique et Dogmatique ſur les : 
Conteftations gui diviſent maintenant / Egliſe, publiſhed in the year 1730, 
| fee tom ii. p. 26, —!t is very remarkable, that the two papal bulls of 
ALEXANDER VII and VIII, againſt the Jeſuits, are not to be found in 
the Fullarium Pontificum 3 but the Janſeniſts and Dominicans, who are 
careful in perpetuating whatever may tend to the diſhonour of the ; 
. Ve have e them ee from oblivion.” | | 


| = P This is a $Qitious name; the tru name : of the author of the Ad. 
£ denda | is AvGUSTIN LE BLANC, 2 
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maxims and corrupt practices of the Jeſuits muſt, however, 
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render the way to heaven as s eaſy, as * and ſmooth CENT. 
as is poſſible [y]. | 


XVII. 


What has here been ſaid concerning the erroneous $867: II. 


be underſtood with certain modifications and reftriions. e 


It muſt not be imagined, that theſe maxims are adopted, 
or theſe practices juſtified, by all the ſons of LoyoLa, 
without exception, or that they are publicly taught and 
inculcated in all their ſchools and ſeminaries ; for this, i in 
reality, is not the caſe. As this Order has produced men 
of learning and genius, ſo neither has it been deſtitute of 
men of probity and candour; nor would it be a difficult 
taſk to compile from the writings of the Jeſuits a much 
more juſt and proper repreſentation of the duties of religion 
and the obligations of morality, than that hideous and 
unſeemly exhibition of both, which PascaL and his 


followers have drawn from the jeſuitical Caſuiſis, Summiſts, 
and Moraliſtis. Thoſe who cenſure the Jeſuits in general, 


muſt, if their cenſures be well founded, have the following 2 
circumſtances in view: * That the rulers of that . 
ſociety not only ſuffer ſevera of their members to propa 
gate publicly impious opinions and corrupt maxims, but 

even gO ſo far as to ſet the ſeal of their approbation to the 


books in which theſe opinions and maxims are contain- 


ed [z]: Secondly, That the ſyſtem of religion and morality | 
that is taught i in the greateſt part of their ſeminaries is ſo 
| looſe, vague, and ill-digeſted, that it not only may be ealtly - - 
| perverted to bad purpoſes and erroneous concluſions, but 
even ſeems peculiarly ſuſceptible of ſuch abuſe : and laſtly, 


that the ſelect few, who are initiated into the grand myſteries 5 


of the ſociety, and ſet apart to tranſact its affairs, to carry 


on its projects, to exert their political talents in the cloſet © 


of the miniſter, or in the cabinet of the prince, commonly 1 ER 
make ule of the dangerous and pernicious maxims that are 


complained of, to augment the authority and opulence of 


25 5 their Oreer.” T he er and es anne & that become an 


45 0 51 The tranſlator has here inferted into the text the note 1510 of 1 Pee 
the original, „ 
= This i is no doubt true. The Jefults, as has ben obferved. „ 

5 above, note [J have doctors of all ſorts and ſizes; and this, indeed, 
is neceſſary, in order to the eſtabliſhment of that Univerſal empire at © 
which they aim, See Lettres ee lett, *. 3 . dixieme . . 4. 1 
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the progteſs 5 
: ag 4 » the by the moſt authentic records, that the votaries of Rome, 


interpreta- and more eſpecially the Jeſuits, employed all their dex- _ 


tion and ex- terity and art either to prevent the word of God from fall- 
poſition of; 


ſcripture. 


360 3 The Haren v of the Romiſh Cnvrcn, 
CENT. hiſtorian oblige us to acknowledge, at the ſame time, that, 


XVII. in demonſtrating the turpitude and enormity of certain 


_ SECT. II. maxims and opinions of the Jeſuits, their adverſaries have 


P hath Zone too far, and permitted their eloquence and zeal to 


run into exaggeration. This we might ſhew, with the 
fulleſt evidence, by examples deduced from the doctrines of 
probability and mental reſervation, and the imputations that 
have been made to the Jeſuits on theſe heads; but this 
would lead us too far from the thread of our hiſtory. We 
ſhall only obſerve, that what happens frequently in every 
kind of controverſy, happened here in a ſingular manner; 
I mean, that the Jeſuits were charged with tenets, which 
had becn drawn conſeguentially from their doctrine by their 
accuſers without their conſent ;—that their phraſes and 
terms were not always interpreted according to tne preciſe 
meaning they annexed to them ; and that the tendency of 


their ſyſtem was repreſented 111 too partial and e 
a light. | | 


The ſtate of XXXVI. The Holy Geriotures: did not acquire any 


FPxegetic new degrees of public reſpect and authority under the pon- 
theology, or 


tis of this century, It can be proved, on the contrary, 


ing into the hands of the people, or at leaſt to have it 


deur, and pretenſions of the church. In France, and in 


the Low Countries there aroſe, indeed, ſeveral commenta- 


tors and critics, who were very far from being deſtitute of 
knowledge and erudition ; but it may nevertheleſs be ſaid 
concerning them, that, inſtead of illuſtrating and explain» _ 
ing the divine oracles, they rendered them more obſcure, 
by blending their own crude inventions with the dictates of 
celeſtial wiſdom. This is chargeable even upon the Jan- 
ſeniſts, who, though ſuperior to the other Roman-catholic 
expoſitors in moſt reſpects, yet fell into that abſurd me- 
thod of disfiguring the pure word of God, by far-fetched 
1 alluſions, myſtic interpretations, and frigid allegories, 
I comp) led from the reyeries of the ancient fathers bah. ly 


N [4] The hs will find a friking example of this in the —_ - 
known Bible of ISAAC Le Mann commonly called SACY, which 


3 Th Here, : 


explained in a manner conſiſtent with the intereſt, gran= _ 


5 cls I. The HisTory of the Romiſh nn. 1 250 351 ; 


Here, nevertheleſs, an exception is to be made in favour C E N r. 1 
of PASQUIER QUENEL, a pricſt of the oratory, whoſe XVII. 9 
edition of the New Te/tament, accompanied with pious 5 I. 8 
meditations and remarks, made ſuch a prodigious noiſe in ** 7 WET es 1 
the theological world [5], and even in our time has conti! 9 
nued to furniſh matter of warm and violent conteſt, and to -.m 
ſplit the Roman-catholic doctors into parties and fac- | 1 
tions [c]. | 
XXXVII. The greateſt part of the oublic hel Of Didac- 
retained that dry, intricate, and captious method of teach- tic, Moral, | 1 
ing theology, that had prevailed in the ages of barbariſm _ 1 6 
and darkneſs, and was adapted to diſguſt all ſuch as were logy. 
endowed with a liberal turn of mind. There was no 
poſſibility of ordering matters ſo, as that Didactic or ” TH 
Biblical theology, which 1s ſuppoſed to arrange and illuſtrate I. 
the truths of religion by the dictates of Holy Scripture, PR 
ſhould be placed upon the ſame footing and held in the _ BS: 


a . 4 
n 2 1 1 
. oo hee tg 
— 6 = 2 a 
wand * . . 


— 


ſame honour with ſcholaſtic divinity, which had its ſource i 
in the metaphyſical viſions of the peripatetic philoſophy. „ 
Even the edicts of the pontiffs were inſufficient to bring 
this about. In the greateſt part of the univerſities, tze 1 


e doctoro d domincered, 114 were nee, molefing 


7 
2 : Vo 


222 
— — 


3 


contains all the crude and extravagant fancies aid allegories, with which = 


— — 
S 


the ancient doctors obſcured the beautiſul fimplicity of the Holy Scrip- | 11 

5 tures, and rendered their cleareſt expreſſions intricate and myſterious. _ 3 
&] That is, in the Roman-catholic part of the theological world, 1 

8 4 pei haps did any thing ſhew, in a more ſtriking manner, the blind 1 
Zeal of faction than the hard treatment this book met with. RENAUDOT, $ 

a very learned French abbot, who reſided ſome time at Rome during the 5 
pontificate of CLEMENT XI, went one day to viſit that pontiff, who was | 1 

a patron of learned men, and found him reading QUENEL's Bible. On 4 
the abbot's entering the chamber, the pope accoſted him thus: Here is an 1 
admirable boa We bawe nobedy at Rome Capable of wwriting in this manner, | i 
I would be glad if I could engage the author of it to reſide bere.—The very ſame 55 | . 
pope that pronounced this encomium on QUENEL's book, condemned i 7 
publicly afterwards, and employed all his authority to ſuppreſs it. See 3 
VoLTAIRE, Siecle de Louis XIV, vol. ii. p. 293. Edit. de Dreſde, 1753. „ 

8 «] The firſt part of this work, which contains Obſerwations on the i 
four Goſpels, was publiſhed in the year 1671; and as it was received with iF 
unlverſal applauſe, this encouraged the author, not only to reviſe and 44 
aàugment it, but alſo to enlarge his plan, and compoſe Obſervations on the .% 


other books of the New Teſtament. See Catechiſme Hiſtorique ſur les Con» 
Aan de Er e tom ii. p. 150. CU. EBBRE, WerSMANAL Ne. . 
| Ka. Sæc. x Xxvii. P. 588, 5 | | 
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The con- 8 5 
teſts that its boaſted uniformity of doctrine, been always divided by 


aroſe under a multitude of controverſies. It would be endleſs to enu- 
the pontifi- 


cate of | 
; ES ol learning, and the conteſts that have divided the monaſtic 


VIII, be. Orders. The greateſt part of theſe, as being of little 
_ tween the moment, we {hall paſs over in ſilence; for they have been 
treated with indifference and negle& by the popes, who 
concerning never took notice of them but when they grew violent and 
the Divine noiſy, and then ſuppreſſed them with an imperious nod that 
Grace, impoſed ſilence upon the contending parties. Beſides; 
theſe leſs momentous controverſies, which it will ever be 
impoſſible entirely to extinguiſh, are not of ſuch a nature 
as to affect the church in its fundamental principles, to 


= Jeſuits and 
— Dominicans 
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362 The HisTory of the Romiſh Cuvsck. 


CEN T. and inſulting the Biblical divines, who, generally ſpeaking, 5 


XVII. were little ſkilled in the captious arts of ſophiſtry and 
22 CT. II. 


dialectical chicane. It is nevertheleſs to be obſerved, that 
many of the French doctors, and more eſpecially the 


N explained the principal doctrines and duties of 


Chriſtianity in aſtyle and manner that were at leaſt recom- 
mendable on account of their elegance and perſpicuity; 


and indeed it may be affirmed, that almoſt all the theolo- _ 
gical or moral treatiſes of this age, that were compoſed with 


any tolerable degree of ſimplicity and good ſenſe, had the 
doctors of Port-Royal, or the French prieſts « of the oratory, 
for their authors, We have already taken notice of the 
changes that were introduced, during this century, into 


the method of carrying on theological controverſy, The 
German, Belgic, and French divines, being at length 

convinced, by a diſagreeable experience, that their captious, e 
incoherent, and uncharitable manner of diſputing, exaſpe- 


rated thoſe who differed from them in their e der 


ſentiments, and confirmed them in their reſpective ſyſtems 


inſtead of converting them; and perceiving, moreover, that 


the arguments in which they had formerly placed their 
principal confidence, proved feeble and inſufficient to maxe 
the leaſt impreſſion, found it neceſſary to look out for new 


and more ſpecious methods of attack and defence. 
XXXVIII. The Romiſh church has, notwithſtanding 


merate the diſputes that have ariſen between the ſeminaries 


_ endanger its conſtitution, or to hurt its intereſts. It will, 


therefore, be ſufficient to give a brief account of thoſe 7 
debates, that, by their ſuperior importance and their various 
_ Connexions and dependeneies, may be laid to > have affected 


the 


= nee rr — 


FP 


Crap. I. The HisTorY of the Romiſh Cuvacn. 
the church in general, and to have chreatened! it with alarm- 0 * * . 


ing changes and revolutions. 


And here the firſt place is naturally dot to thoſe SECT, IT. 
famous debates that were carried on between the 7eſuits ' 
and Dominicans, concerning the nature and neceſſity of Divine 
Grace; the deciſion of which important point had, towards 
the concluſion of the preceding century, been committed 


by CLEMENT VIII to a ſelect aſſembly of learned divines. 


Theſe arbiters, after having employed ſeveral years in 


deliberating upon this nice and critical ſubject, and in 


examining the arguments of the contending parties, 
intimated, plainly enough, to the pontiff, that the ſenti- : 
ments of the Dominicans, concerning Grace, Predeſlination, 
Human Liberty, and Original Sin, were more conformable 
to the doctrine of ſcripture and the deciſions of the ancient 
fathers than the opinions of MoLixa, which were patro- 
niſed by the Jeſuits. They obſerved, more eſpecially, that 
the former leaned towards the tenets of AUGUSTINE ; while 
the latter bore a ſtriking reſemblance of the Pelagian 7 
| hereſy, In conſequence of this declaration, CLEMENT | 
ſeemed reſolved to paſs condemnation on the Jeſuits, and 
to determine the controverſy in favour of the Dominicans. 
Things were in this ſtate in the year 1601, when the 
Jeſuits, alarmed at the dangers that threatened them, beſet 
the old pontiff night and day, and ſo importuned him with 
entreaties, menaces, arguments, and complaints, that, 1 
the year 1602, he conſented to re-examine this intricate 
cControverſy, and undertook himſelf the critical taſk of 
principal arbitrator therein. For this purpoſe, he choſe a 
council [4] (compoſed of fifteen cardinals, nine profeſſors 
of divinity, and five biſhops) which, during the ſpace of 
three years [e], aſſembled leventy-eight times, or, to ſpeak 
in the ſtyle of Rome, held ſo many congregations, At theſe 


meetings, the pontiff heard, at one time, the Jeſuits and 


_ Dominicans diſputing in favour of their reſpective ſyſtems; 
and ordered, at another, the aſſembled doctors to weigh _ 
their reaſons, and examine the proofs that were offered on 
both ſides of this difficult queſtion. The reſult of this 


examination 1s not known with any. degree of ae 3 ; 


K [4] This cat was called the 8 & Anilin. MY 
Le F rom the 20th of March 1008s to ws 09-4 of 3 160 8 


ince ; 
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364. Tze History of the Romiſh Cnvrcn, 
CEN T. ſince the death of CLEMENT, which happened on the 


XVII. 
CITEY II, 


 Mortina. The Jeſuits, on the contrary, maintain, that 


he would have acquitted him publicly from all charge of 
hereſy and error. They alone, who have ſeen the records 


of this council, and the journal of its proceedings, are 
qualified to determine which of the two we are to believe; ; 


but theſe records are kept with the utmolt ſecrecy at 


Rome. 


Fonties. XXXIX. The proceedings of the congregation that had 


tion of this 


controverſy denn aſſembled by CLEMENT were ſuſpended, for ſome 
under Paul time, by the death of that pontiff; but they were reſumed, 
and its in the year 1605, by the order of PAUL V, his ſucceſſor. 
Their deliberations, which were continued from the month 


idee. : 
of September, till the month of March in the following 


year, did not turn ſo much upon the merits of the cauſe, 
which were already ſufficiently examined, as upon the 
| prudent and proper method of finiſhing the conteſt. . 
great queſtion now was, whether the well-being of the 
church would admit of the deciſion of this controverſy Rn 
by a papal bull; and, if ſuch a deciſion was found adviſable, 
it till remained to be conſidered, in what terms the bull 
ſhould be drawn up. All theſe long and ſolemn delibera- 
tions reſembled the delivery of the mountain in the fable, 5 


and ended in this reſolution, that the whole controverſy, 


inſtead of being decided, ſhould be ſuppreſſed; and that 2 
each of the contending parties ſhould have the liberty of 
following their reſpective opinions. The Dominicans _ 
aſſert, that the two pontiffs, together with the cong/ gation = 
of divines that they employed in the review of this impor-= _ 
tant controverſy, were entirely perſuaded of the juſtice of 
their cauſe, and of the truth of their ſyſtem ; they moreover 
| obſerve, that Paul V had expreſsly ordered a ſolemn _ 

_ condemnation of the doctrine of the Jeſuits to be drawn 


up, but was prevented from finiſhing and publiſhing it to 


the world by the unhappy war, that was kindled about that 
time between him and the Venetians. The Jeſuits, on 
the other hand, repreſent theſe accounts of the Domini- 
cans as entirely fictitious, and affirm that neither the pontiff, 


nor che more e judicious and e members of the 
| congregation 5 


fourth day of March, in the year 1605, prevented his pro- 
pan I. nouncing a deciſive ſentence. The Dominicans aſſure us, 
————— that the pope, had he lived, would have condemned 
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Chap. I. The HisToky of the Romiſh Chukck. 
congregation, found any thing in the ſentiments of Mol ix A C E N Ne 


that was worthy of cenſure, or ſtood in much nced of 
correction. In a point which is rendered thus uncertain 


dy contradictory teſtimonies and aſſertions, it is difficult to 


determine what we are to believe; it, however, appears 


365 


XVII. 
SECT. II. 


PA RT mY 


extremely probable, that, whatever the private opinion 


of PAUL V may have been, he was prevented from pro- 


nouncing a public determination of this famous contro- 
verſy, by his apprehenſions of offending either the king of 
France, who protected the Jeſuits, or the king of Spain, 


who warmly maintained the cauſe of the Dominicans, It 


is farther probable, nay almoſt certain, that, had the pontiff 
been independent on all foreign influence, and at full liberty 


to decide this knotty point, he would have pronounced 
one of thoſe ambiguous ſentences, for which the oracle of 
Reme is lo famous, and would have ſo conducted matters 0 


as to ſhock neither of the e f = 


[ 7 1 Beſides the aithors- we have above a as proper to wu : 


31 Hi iſtoire des controverſes dans ! Egliſe Romaine ſur la Predsfiination et ſur la 


race, in his Bibliothegue Univerſe! le et Hiſtorique, tom. xiv, p. 235,—The 
conduct, both of the Jeſuits and Dominicans, after their controverſy was 


| conſulted i in relation to theſe conteſts, ſee LE CLERC, Memoires pour ſrwir = 


huſhed in filence, affords much reaſon to preſume, that they had been 


avoid the reproaches of hereſy that had been caſt upon them ; for the 


© both ſecretly exhorted by the Roman pontiff to mitigate ſomewhat their 
y TeſpeRive ſyſtems, and ſo to modify their doctrines or expreſſions, as to 


Jeſuits had been accuſed of Pelagianiſm, and the. Dominicans of a pro- | 
penſity to the tenets of the Proteſtant churches, This appears, in a more 


*. The 


particular manner, from a letter written by CLAUD1Us AQUAVIVA, 5 
general of the Jeſuits, in the year 1613, and addreſſed to all the mem- 
bers of his Order. In this letter the prudent general modifies with 
great dexterity and caution the ſentiments of MOLINA, and enjoins it 
upon the brethren of the ſociety to teach every where the doctrine 
which repreſents the Supreme Being, as elefting, freely, to eternal life, auitb- 
out any regard had to their merits, Ja whom he bas been pleaſed to render 
Partakers of that ineflimable bleſſing ; but, at the ſame time, he exhorts them 
to inculcate this doctrine in ſuch a manner, as not to give up the tenets, 
relating to Divine Grace, which they had maintained in their controverſy 
_ with the Dominicans. Never, ſurely, was ſuch a contradictory exhorta- 
tion or order heard of; the good general thought, nevertheleſs, that 
he could reconcile abundantly theſe contradictions, - by that branch of 
the divine knowledge which is called, by the ſchoolmen, ſcientia media. 
See the Catechiſme Hiftorique ſur les e de J Egliſe, tom. i, p. 207. 
On the other hand, the Dominicans, alt hough their ſentiments re- 
| main the fame that they Were before the commencementof this contro 
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CENT, XL. The flame of controverſy, which ſeemed thus 
XVII. extinguiſhed, or at leaſt covered, broke out again with new 
0 any oh violence, in the year 1640, and formed a kind of ſchiſm 

in the church of Rome, which involved it in great per- 
The riſe of plexity, and proved highly detrimental to it in various 
Janſeniſm, reſpects. The occaſion of theſe new troubles was the 
and the publication of a book, entitled, AUGusTINUs, compoſed 
conteſts it}, CORNELIUS Iaxskxrus, biſhop of Mres, and publiſhed 


e after the death of the author [g]. In this book, which 


verſy, have learned, notwithſtanding, to caſt a kind of ambiguity and 
obſcurity over their theological ſyſtem, by uſing certain terms and ex- 
preſſions, that are manifeſtly borrowed from the ſchools of the Jeſuits ; 
and this they do to prevent the latter "ou reproaching them with a 
propenſity to the doctrine of CALVIN, They are, moreover, much 
leſs remarkable, than formerly, ſor their zealous oppoſition to the Je- 
ſuits, which may be owing, perhaps, to prudent reflexions on the dan- 
gers they have been involved in by this oppoſition, and the fruitleſs 
pains and labour it has coſt them, The Janſen iſis reproach them ſeverely 
with this change of conduct, and conſider it as a manifeſt and notorious 
apoſtaſy from divine truth. See the Lettres Provinciales of PASCAL, 
lettr. ii. p. 27. Edit. de Cologne, &c. 1689, —We are not, however, to 
conclude, from this change of fiyle and external conduct among the 
Dominicans, that they are reconciled to the Jeſuits, and that there remain 
no traces of their ancient oppoſition to that perfidious Order, By no 
means; for beſides that, many of them are ſhocked at the exceſſive ti- 
midity. and prudence of a great part of their brethren, the whole body _ 
retains ſtill ſome hidden ſparks of the indignation with which they for- 
merly beheld the Jeſuits 3 ; and, when a convenient occaſion of diſcover - 
ing this indignation is offered, they do not let it paſs unimproved. The 
Jianſeniſts are here embarked i in the ſame cauſe with the Dominicans; 
ſince the ſentiments of St. THOMAS, concerning Divine Grace, differ but”: 
very little from thoſe of St. AUGUSTINE, Cardinal HENRY NORIS, 
the moſt eminently learned among the followers of the latter, expreſſes 
his concern that he is not at liberty to publiſh what paſſed in favour of 
©  AUGUSTINE, and to the diſadvantage of MOLINA and the Jeſuits, in - 
the famous Congregation de Auxiliis, ſo often aſſembled by the Popes 85 
CLEMENT VIII and PAUL V; ſee his Vindiciæ Auguflinianz, cap. vi. 
p- 1175, tom. i. opp. Quando, ſays he, recentiori Romano decreto id 
vetitum 4, cum ene, e, uam W we Aa dęfenſionem 
omitto. | | 
| [g] For an account of this famous man, fee BaYLE 8  Difionary, 
tom. ii. at the article ax SEN IUs LET DECKER, De vita et morte 
Jas ENII, lib. iii. which makes the firſt part of his Hiſtory of Fanſeniſm, 
publiſhed at Utrecht in 8 vo in the year 1695. Dictionaire des Livres Fan- 
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 ſeniſtes, tom. i, p. 120.—This celebrated work of JAN SsEN Ius, which 


gave ſuch a wound to the Romiſh church as neither the power nor wiſ- 
dom of its pontiffs will ever be able to heal, is divided into three parts. 
The f is hiſtorical, and contains a felavon of the Fongun eee, 


even 
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even the Jeſuits acknowledge to be the production of a © x N 1. 
man of learning and piety, the doctrine of AUGUSTINE, XVI. 

concerning man's natural corruption and the nature and SECT. II. 

EeEfcacy of that Divine Grace, which alone can efface this F A T I. 

unhappy ſtain, is unfolded at large, and illuſtrated, for tte 
moſt part, in Au Gus TINE's own words. For the end, 
which JAxsENINUs propoſed to himſelf in this work, Was 

not to give his own private ſentiments concerning theſe 

important points, but to ſhew in what manner they had 


EET Ara I 52" N . 


A. LEO * — 
2 3 
2 5 e 


been underſtood and explained by that celebrated father of | . — 6 
the church, now mentioned, whoſe name and authority were e 
univerſally revered in all parts of the Roman-catholic | _ 

world [Y]. No incident could be more unfavourable to 5 
the cauſe of the Jeſuits, and the progreſs of their religious zj 

ſyſtem, than the publication of this book; for as the 9 

_ doctrine of AUGUsTINE differed but very little from that of 1 

the Dominicans [i]; as it was held ſacred, nay almoſt _ „ 

reſpected as divine, in the church of Rome, on account of Y 


the extraordinary merit and authority of that illuſtrious _ 


| | biſhop, and, at the ſame time, was almoſt diametrically | 
F oppolite to the ſentiments generally received among the 


. 


Jeſuits; theſe latter could ſcarcely conſider the book of 
JANSENIUS in any other light than as a tacit, but formi- 
_ dable, refutation of their opinions concerning Human 
Liberty and Divine Grace. And, accordingly, they not 
only drew their pens againſt this famous book, but alſo _ 
: uſed their mot zealous endeavours to obtain a on x con- 


tte <A 


which RR in "hs alth century. In the facond, we fins an accurate 
account and illuſtration of the doctrine of AUGUSTINE, relating to the 
Conſtitution and powers of the Human Nature, in its original, fallen, and renewed 
| Pate. The third contains the doctrine of the ſame great man, relating to 5 
the Aids of ſanctiſying Grace procured by Chriſt, and to the eternal Predeſtination 3 
e men and m__ The A115 nene 8 is _ but not . : 
: correct. | | 
[4] Thus Janskvivs expreſſes himſelf i in bis . tom. ii. 7. 8 8 
: Proæ mial. cap. xxix. p. 65. — Non ego hic de aliqua nova ſententia reperienda „ 
© diſputo . . ſed de antiqua Auguſtini.— Qlæritur, non quid de nature humane 
fatibus et e e vel de Dei gratia et predeſtinatione ſentiendum ſt, ſed quid _ 
Auguſtinus olim eccleſiæ nomine et ap. Fradideri it, Feet, E 
multipliciter conſignaveri. 5 
[i] The Dominicans followed the ſoritimenis of THOMAS AQUINAS, | 
Canin, the nature and efficacy of Divine Grace... Es 
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c EN r. demnation of it from Rome. Their endeavours were not 
unſucceſsful. 'The Roman inquiſitors began the oppoſi- 


XVII. 


| er. II. 


lemn bull, as infected with ſeveral ATTN that had been 


of the inquiſitor, nor the bull of the pontiff were, in the 

leaft, reſpected. The doctors of Louvain in particular, 

and the followers of AUGUSTINE in ceneral, who were 
very numerous in the Netherlands, oppoſed, with the 
_ utmoſt vigour, the proceedings of the Jeſuits, and the 
condemnation of JANSENI1Us; and hence aroſe a warm 


| The Hisrory of the Romiſh CHURCH. 


tion by prohibiting the peruſal of it, in the year 1641; and 
the year following, URBAN VIII condemned it by a ſo- 


long baniſhed from the church. 
XLI. There were nevertheleſs places, e even within the 
bounds of the Romiſh church, where neither the deciſions 


_ conteſt, which proved a ſource of much trouble to the 
Belgic provinces. But it was not confined within ſuch 


narrow limits; it reached the neighbouring countries, and 

broke out, with peculiar vehemence, in France, where the 
abbot of St. Cyran [I], a man of an elegant genius, and 
equally diſtinguiſhed by the extent of his learning, the 
luſtre of his piety, and the ſanctity of his manners, had 
procured AUGUSTINE many zealous followers, and the 


Jeſuits as many bitter and implacable adverſaries [T]. 


| IN reſpectable abbot was thei intimate e friend and relation 


(4) The non af this Abbe an RA DU 8 br Haus ak E. 


{/] This illuſtrious abbot is conſidered by the Janſeniſts as equal in 
merit and authority to JANSENIUS himſelf, whom he is ſuppoſed to have 
aſſiſted in compoſing his Auguſtinus. The French, more eſpecially (I 
mean ſuch of them as adopt the doctrine of AUGUSTINE), revere him 
as an oracle, and even extol him beyond JANSEN1US, For an account 
of the life and tranſactions of th's pious abbot, ſee LAN CELOT's Me- 
nmoires touchant la vie de M. de S. Oran, which were publiſhed at Cologn &, * in 


: the year 1738, in two volumes 8vo.,—Add to theſe, Recueil de pluſie eurs 


Pieces pour ſervir a l. Hiſtoire de Port-Royal, p. 1 1 fo. ARN AUD D'AN- - 
51 IL, Memoires au ſujet de Abbe de S. Cyran, which are publiſhed in the 
firſt volume of his Vies des Religieuſes de Port- Royal, p. 1 5—=44.-—BAYLE's 
Dictionary, vol. ii. at the article TANSEN ius. Dictionaire des Livres + 
Janſeniſtes, tom. i. p. 1 33.—For an account of the earlier ſtudies of the 
abbot in queſtion, ſee GABRIEL L1RON, N Hi ns et Litte< 


of Op tom. iv. BE 07. 
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of JANSEN1Vs, and one of the moſt ſtrenuous defenders of © E N T. 


whoſe religious tenets ſeemed more honourable to human 
nature, or at leaſt more agreeable to its propenſities, more 
ſuitable to the genius of the Romiſh religion, and more 


adapted to promote and advance the intereſts of the Romiſſi . 
church, than the doctrine of AuG usrIx. The party of 1 
-JANSENIUS had alſo its patrons; and they were ſuch as ki 
reflected honour on the cauſe. In this reſpectable liſt we 3 
may reckon ſeveral biſhops eminent for their piety, and  _ "1 

ſome of the firſt and moſt elegant geniuſes of the French _ 1 

nation, ſuch as ARNAUp, NicoLE, PAsc AL, and QUE= _ ED 1 
' NEL, and the other famous and learned men, who are 1 bt 

known under the denomination of the Authors od I 
Royal. This party was alſo conſiderably augmented by a 1 
multitude of perſons, who looked upon the uſual practice =_ 
of piety in the Romiſh church (which conſiſts in the fre 1 
quent uſe of the Sacraments, the confeſſion of ſins, ang tl 


the performance of certain external acts of religion) as 
much inferior to what the Goſpel of CHRIST requires, and 
who conſidered Chriſtian piety as the vital and internal 
principle of a ſoul, in which true faith and divine love have 
gained a happy aſcendant, Thus one of the contending 1 
parties excelled in the number and power of its votaries; 
the other in the learning, genius, and piety of its adherents; 


ago, ſhould be ſtill carried on with the moſt vehement 
5 contention and ardour Ln” To : 


_ conſulted on this ſubje& are thoſe which follow: GERBERON, Hiſtoire 


| Generale du Fanſeniſme, publiſhed in 170c, at Amſterdam, in three vo» b | OY | I 
lumes, 8 vo, and re- publiſhed in five volumes, 12mo, at Lyons, = Ec. „ 4 


1708. —Du Mas, Hiſtoire des Cing Propoſitions de JANSENIUS, printed os 


AAA Add to theſe, MELCH, LEYDECKER's Hiſtoria Fanſeniſmi, printed at 
Titrecbt in 8vo in 1695; and VOLTAIRE'S Sifcle de Lovis XIV, 2 
tom. ii. p. 264, Several books, written on both ſides, are enume- _ 
rated in a work publiſhed in 8vo in 173 55 under the following title: 


his doctrine. On the other hand, the far greateſt part of XVII. 


the French theologiſts appeared on the ſide of the Jeſuits, — 2. 
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and, things being thus balanced, it is not difficult to com- 
prehend, how a controverſy, which began about a century _ 
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[=) The hiſtory of this conteſt is to be found i in 4 FE N who 
have either given a relation of the whole, or treated apart ſome of its 
moſt intereſting branches. The writers that ought to be principally . 


1 r Wy TO TI 
_ 2 3 


at Liege in 8vo in 1694. Of theſe two writers, the former maintains 
the cauſe of the Janſeniſts 3 while the latter favours that of the Jeſuits, _ 
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'C EN x. demnation of it from Rome. Their endeavours were not 
XVII. 
SECT, II. 
"MMF; J. 


unſucceſsful. The Roman inquiſitors began the oppoſi- 
tion by prohibiting the peruſal of it, in the year 164 1; and 
the year following, URBAN VIII condemned it by a ſo- 


lemn bull, as infected with ſeveral errors, that had been 
long baniſhed from the church. 


This reſpeBtable s abbot was the i intimate friend and relation 


XLI. There were nevertheleſs hoes; even vithin the 


bounds of the Romiſh church, where neither the deciſions 
of the inquiſitor, nor the bull of the pontiff were, in the 
leaſt, reſpected. The doctors of Louvain in particular, 
and the followers of AUGUSTINE in general, who were 
very numerous in the Netherlands, oppoſed, with the 
utmoſt vigour, the proceedings of the Jeſuits, and the 
condemnation of JAxsExN TUS; and hence aroſe a warm 
conteſt, which proved a ſource of much trouble to the 
Belgic provinces. But it was not confined within ſuch 
narrow limits; it reached the neighbouring countries, and 


broke out, with peculiar vehemence, in France, where the 


abbot of St. Cyran [I], a man of an elegant genius, and 
equally diſtinguiſhed by the extent of his learning, the- 
luſtre of his piety, and the ſanctity of his manners, had 
| procured AUGUSTINE many zealous followers, and the 


Jeſuits as many bitter and implacable adverſaries [I]. 


(01 The name of this abbot was s JEAN DU VERGER DE F 155 
I!] This illuſtrious abbot is conſidered by the Janſeniſts as equal in 
merit and authority to Ja x SEN ius himſelf, whom he is ſuppoſed to have 
aſſiſted in compoſing his Auguſtinus. The French, more eſpecially (I 
mean ſuch of them as adopt the doctrine of AUGUSTINE), revere him 
as an oracle, and even extol him beyond JANSEN1US, For an account 
of the life and tranſactions of this pious abbot, ſee LANCELOT's Me- 
muoires touchant la vie de M. de 5. Cyran, which were publiſhed at Cologn &, i in 


: the year 1738, in two volumes 8vo.—Add to theſe, Recueil de pluſieurs 


pieces pour ſervir a Hiſtoire de Port- Royal, p. 1—150,—ARNAUD D'AN - 
DILLY, Memoires au ſujet de l' Abbe de S. Cyran, which are publiſhed in the 
firſt volume of his Vies des Religieuſes de Port-Royal, p. 15=—44- —BAYLE'S 
£ Dictionary, vol. ii. at the article [AN SEN us. —Dictionaire des Livrcs 
| Fanſeniftes, tom, i. p. 133.— For an account of the earlier ſtudies of the 
abbot in queſtion, ſee GABRIEL LIRON, „ee II. * et Haan : 


vaires, tom. iv. p- 78 


3 Though they are  Gaid, 3 in ; the 1 bebe, to ha been ated at 1 z 5 
12 it 1s 3 on good grounds, that they firſt * the hgnt at C Wert. . 
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5 of JANSENIUS, and one of the moſt ſtrenuous defenders of EN T. 
| his doctrine. On the other hand, the far greateſt part of XVI. 
the French theologiſts appeared on the ſide of the Jeſuits, SRC 25 
5 whoſe religious tenets ſeemed more honourable to human 
|. nature, or at leaſt more agreeable to its propenſities, more 
1 ſuitable to the genius of the Romiſh religion, and more 
1 adapted to promote and advance the intereſts of the Romiſſi 


church, than the doctrine of AUGusTIN. The party of 
| JAxskNIUs had alſo its patrons; and they were ſuch as 
reflected honour on the cauſe. In this reſpectable liſt we 
may reckon ſeveral biſhops eminent for their piety, and 
ſome of the firſt and moſt elegant geniuſes of the French 
nation, ſuch as ARNAuD, NicoLE, PASCAL, and QUE- 
NEL, and the other famous and learned men, who are 
known under the denomination of the Authors of Port- 
Royal. This party was alſo conſiderably augmented by a 
_ multitude of perſons, who looked upon the uſual practice 
of piety in the Romiſh church (which conſiſts in the fre- 
quent uſe of the Sacraments, the confeſſion of ſins, and 
the performance of certain external acts of religion) as 
much inferior to what the Goſpel of CHRIST requires, and 
who conſidered Chriſtian piety as the vital and internal 
principle of a ſoul, in which true faith and divine love have 
gained a happy aſcendant. Thus one of the contending _ 
parties excelled in the number and power of its votaries; 
4 the other in the learning, genius, and piety of its adherents; 
ang, things being thus balanced, it is not difficult to com- 
. prehend, how a controverſy, which began about a century _ 
ago, ſhould be ftill carried on with the moſt vehement 
5 contention and ardour Ln]. | Ls, 


. The i hiſtory of this coment i is to "6 found i in Way DE RE 1 = 
have either given a relation of the whole, or treated apart ſome of ite 
moſt intereſting branches. The writers that ought to be principally — — 
conſulted on this ſubject are thoſe which follow: GERBERON, Hiſtoire TE IR. 
 Ginerale du Janſeniſme, publiſhed in 170c, at Amſterdatn, in three vo- e 
llumes, 3 vo, and re-publiſhed in five volumes, 12mo, at Lyons, in 
1708.—DU Mas, Hiftoire des Cing Propoſitions de JANSENIUS, printed 
at Liege i in 8 vo in 1694. Of theſe two writers, the former maintains 
the cauſe of the Janſeniſts 3 while the latter favours that of the ſeſuits. 
Add to theſe, MELCH, LEYDECKER' s Hiſtoria Janſeniſmi, printed at 
Utrecht in 8vo in 16953 and VOLTAIRE'S Siecle de LOUIS XIV, 
tom. ii. p. 264. Several books, written on both ſides, are enume 
| rated i in a work publiſhed in 8vo in 1735, under the following title: * 


Vor. V. B KI. Thoſe 
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A De HisTory of the Romiſh Cnurck. 


CEN 1. XIII. Thoſe who have taken an attentive view of this 


0 ide long and indeed endleſs controverſy, cannot but think it a 
ECT. I 


_ contrivances, ſtratagems, arguments, and arts employed by 


The me- both Jeſuits and Janſeniſis; by the former in their methods 
thods and of attack, and by the lite in their plans of defence. 


arguments "The 76/7 its came forth into the field of controverſy, armed 
employed 


8 with ſophiſtical arguments, odious compariſons, papal _ 
Parties in bulls, royal edicts, and the protection of a great part of the | 
this contro- nobility and biſhops ; and, as if all this had appeared to 
very. them inſufficient, they had recourſe to till more formidable 

55 auxiliaries, even the ſecular arm, and a competent number 
of dragoons. "The Janſeniſts, far from being diſmayed at 
the view of this warlike hoſt, ſtood their ground with _ 
ſteadfaſtnefs and intrepidity. They evaded the mortal 


blows that were levelled at them in the royal and papal 


mandates, by the help of nice interpretations, ſubtile 
diſtinctions, nay, by the very ſame ſophiſtical refinements 
which they blamed in the Jeſuits, To the threatenings and 
| frowns of the nobles and biſhops, who protected their 
adverſaries, they oppoſed the favour and applauſe of the 
people; ; to ſophiſms they oppoſed ſophiſms, and invectives 
to invectives; and to human power they oppoſed the 
Divine Omnipotence, and boaſted of the miracles by which 
heaven had declared itſelf in their favour, When they 
perceived that the ſtrongeſt arguments and the moſt 
reſpectable authorities were inſufficient to conquer the 
obſtinacy of their adverſaries, they endeavoured, by their 
religious exploĩts, and their application to the advancement. - 
of piety and learning, to obtain the favour of the pontiffs, 
and ſtrengthen their intereſt with the people. Hence they 
declared war againſt the enemies of the Romiſh church; 
formed new ſtratagems to enſnare and ruin the Proteſtants; "2 
| took extraordinary pains in inſtructing the youth in all the 
liberal arts and leiences; 3 drew up 2 e of r 


1 Mieten Jar ſenile, ou Coane Abdi fs principaux Livres Jan- 


eeniſtes, the author of which is ſaid to be DOMIN, COLONIA, a learned 
leſuit. This book, as we have had before occafion to obſerve, has 
been republiſhed at Antæverp, with conſiderable additions, in four von 
lumes 8 vo, under the title of, Dichionaire des Livres Janſen Ves. — See Re« | 


n oveil des "my oor ow 4 PHi Maire de Tei aga, Pe 3 25. | 
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matter both of curioſity and amuſement to obſerve the 
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Chap. I. The HisTory of the Romiſh Cavacn. _ 371 _ 
accurate, and elegant abridgments, containing the elements o x N 7. i 
of philoſophy and the learned languages; publiſhed a XVII. 9 
multitude of treatiſes, on practical religion if morality, SECT. Il, 
whoſe perſuaſive eloquence charmed all ranks and orders of ART . . 7 — 
men; introduced and cultivated an caſy, correct, and N py 
agreeable manner of writing; and gave accurate and learned b Gs i 
interpretations of ſeveral ancient authors. To all theſe _ 10 
various kinds of merit, the greateſt part of which were 1 
real and ſolid, they added others that were at leaſt viſionary _ a 
and chimerical; for they endeavoured to perſuade, and did, „„ 
in effect, perſuade many, that the Supreme Being interpoſed e 
particularly in ſupport of their cauſe, and, by prodigies and i 2 
2 miracles of a ſtupendous kind, confirmed the truth of the bi 
_ doctrine of AUGUSTINE, in a manner adapted to remove 
all doubt, and triumph over all oppoſition Lg. All this 


3 
s 


: . "ts 4 
4 ret ant IRS IT Ion: 
. FETT 


2 It is well known that the b or 1 have 1 
pretended to confirm their doctrine by miracles ; and they even acknow- _ 
ledge, that theſe miracles have ſometimes ſaved them, when their af. _ 
fairs have been reduced to a deſperate ſituation. See Memcires de Port- 
FKeyal, tom. i. p. 256, tom, ii. p. 107. The firſt. time we hear men ll 
tion made of theſe miracles is in 1656, and the following years, when 
2 Prerended thorn of that deriſive crown that was put upon our Sa vi- | i 
| OUR'S head by the Roman ſoldiers, is reported to have performed ſeve- 
ral marvellous cures in the convent of Port. Royal. See the Recueil de plu- 
ſieurs pieces pour ſervir 2 I Hiſtoire de Port- Royal, p. 228. 448, —FONTAINE, 
Memoires pour ſervir d Hiſtoire de Port- Royal, tom. li. p. 131,—Theſe _ 
were followed by other prodigies in the year 1661.—Fies des Religieuſes 
de Port- Royal, tom. i, p. 192. and in the year 1664, Merioires de Port- 
BY Nepal, tom. ili. p · 252.— The fame of theſe miracles was very great | | $ 
7 during the laſt century, and proved ſingularly advantageous to the cauſe. Td To gc $3 
of the Janſeniſts; but they are now fallen, even in Fance, into obli- | 
vion and diſcredit. - The FJanſeniſts, therefore, of tle preſent age, being 
: preſſed by their adverſaries, were obliged to have recourſe to new pro- 
digies, as the credit of the old ones was entirely worn out; and they... 
ſeemed, indeed, to have had miracles at command, by the conſiderable © = 
number they pretended to perform, Thus (if we are credulous A +77 <= 
to believe their reports) in the year 1725, a woman, whoſe name was . a 
LA FossE, was ſud deny cured of a bloody flux, by imploring the aid f 
the Hef, when it was, one day, carried by a Janſeniſt prieſt, About 
two years after this, we are told, that the tomb of GERHARD ROUSSE, 
a canon of Avignon, was honoured with miracles of a ſtupendous kind; 
and, finally, we are informed, that the ſame honour was conferred, Og 
in the year 1731, on the bones of the Abbe DE PARIS, which were 
interred at St. Medard, where innumerable miracles are ſaid to have 
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. been wrought. This laſt ſtory has given riſe to the warmeſt conteſts, . 
BZ between the ſuperſtitious or crafty Janſeniſts and their adverſaries in ; 
Z all communions, Beides all this, QUESNELL, Fir DEsAN- 3 
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272 | The HisTory of the Romiſh Chunch. 
CEN T, rendered the Janſeniſts extremely popular, and held the 


victory of the Jeſuits for ſome time dubious ; nay, it is 
Parry more than probable, that the former would have triumph- 


XVII. 
Secr, II. 


ed, had not the cauſe of the latter been the cauſe of the 


\ ſucceſs of their religious maxims. 


Five propo- XLIII. It appears, from ſeveral circumſtances, that ; 
URBAN VIII, and, after him, INx!NocENT X, were really 
Londemned bent on appeaſing theſe dangerous tumults, in the ſame 
by Inno- manner as the popes in former times had prudently ſup- 
cent x. preſſed the controverſies excited by Ba1vs and the Domi- 
- nicans. But the vivacity, inconſtancy, and reſtleſs ſpirit 
of the French doctors threw all into confuſion, and diſ- 


ſitions of 
Janſenius = 


_ concerted the meaſures of the pontiffs. The oppoſers of 


the doctrine of AUGUSTINE ſelected five propoſitions out of 
the work of JANSENIUS already mentioned, which ap- 
peared to them the moſt erroneous in their nature, and the 
moſt pernicious in their e and, dein ſet © on 8 


985 G1Ns, ind Toben, thi great ornaments of abel, are (a'd to | 

have furniſhed. extraordinary ſuccours, on ſeveral occaſions, to ſick 
and infirm perſons, who teſtified a lively confidence in their prayers 
and mcrits, See a famous Janſeniſt book compoſed in anſwer to the 

Bull Unigenitus, and entitled, Jeſus Chriſt ſous I Anatheme et ſous I Excom- 
munication, art, xvii. p. 61. Xviii. p. 66. Edit. Utrecht, —There is no 


doubt, but a great part of the Janſeniſts defend thefe miracles from 


principle, and in conſequence of a perſuaſion of their truth and reality; ; 


for that party abounds with perſons, whoſe piety is blended with a 


moſt ſuperſtitious credulity, who look upon their religious ſyſtem as 
_ celeſtial truth, and their cauſe as the immediate cauſe of heaven, and who 
_ are conſequently diſpoſed to think that it cannot poſſibly be neglected by 
the Deity, or left without extraordinary marks of his approbation and 
| ſupporting preſence. It is however amazing, nay almoſt incredible, on the 
other hand, that the more judicious defenders of this cauſe, thoſe emi- 
nent Janſeniſts, whoſe ſagacity, learning, and good ſenſe, diſcover them- _ 
ſelves ſo abundantly in other matters, do not conſider that the powers 


of nature, the efficacy of proper remedies, or the efforts of imagination, 


produce many important changes and effects, which impoſture, or a blind 
attachment to ſome particular cauſe, lead many to attribute to the 
miraculous interpoſition of the Deity. We can eaſily account for the - 
_ deluſions of weak enthuſiaſts, or the tricks of egregious impoſtors; 


but when we ſee men of piety and judgment appearing in defence of 


| ſuch miracles as thoſe now under conſideration, we muſt conclude, that 5 
they look upon fraud as lawful in the ſupport of a good cauſe, and make 
— . ſcruple of deceiving the people, when they propoſe, <a this $ deluſion, 


to confirm and propagate whe they take b9 de the truth. 


papacy, and had not the ſtability and grandeur of the 
Romifh church depended, in a great meaſure, upon the 5 


Ns 
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173. 


the inſtigation, and ſeconded by the influence of the c g x T. 


Jeſuits, employed their moſt zealous endeavours and their 


XVII. 


moſt importunate intreaties, at the court of Rome, to have SECT. II. 


theſe propoſitions condemned. On the other hand, a 


P. ART 1. 
great part of the Gallican clergy uſed their utmoſt efforts 

to prevent this condemnation ; and, for that purpoſe, they 

_ ſent deputies to Rome, to entreat Innocent X to ſuſpend 

his final deciſion until the rue ſenſe of theſe propoſitions © 

was deliberately examined, ſince the ambiguity of ſtyle, 
in which they were expreſſed, rendered them ſuſceptible of 
a falſe interpretation. But theſe entreaties were ineffectual : | 
the intereſt and importunities of the Jeſuits prevailed ; and 
the pontiff, without examining the merits of the cauſe with 


a ſuitable degree of impartiality and atten on, condemned, 


by a public bull, on the 31ſt of May, 1653, the propoſi- 
tions of JANSENIUS. Theſe propolitions contained the. - 
following doctrines: = 
1. That there are divine precepts, which od men, not 
5 with landing their defire to obſerve them, are, nevertheleſs, 3 
abſolutely unable to obey; nor has God given them that ma- 
fare of grace, that i 7s efentially W 0 render them e x 


of ſuch obedience : 


2. That 10 . in this corrupt Hate of nature, can 
766 ift the influence * divine grace, ben it e upon the 3 
mind: 
3. That, in arder ts render bann afions meritorious, itis _ 
15 requiſite that they be exempt from ee, but Ld Rs 
that they be free from CONSTRAINT [9]. „ 


That the Semi-pelagians err grievouſly i in r maintaining, 


that the human will is endowed with the power of either receiv- | 
7 ing or reſiſting the aids and influences of preventing graces 
e whoſoever affirms, that Jeſus Chriſt 3 e 
expiation, by his ſufferings and death, For the / 15 ns 7 5 man- 
5 Lind,: 5a N e g 


lol AvausrINE, Leinurrz, and a " contiterable 8 o _ 


b Of 


5 modern philoſophers, who maintain the doctrine of NECESSITY, con- 5 

ider this neceſſity in moral actions, as conſiſtent with true liberty, becauſe 

it is conſiſtent with ſpontaneity and choice. According to ww, conſtraint - 
1 alone and oxtornal force aner: merit and ee, 7 | | 
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1 judge, was indeed painful to the Janſeniſts, and of con- 
VII. pub- ſequence highly agreeable to their adverfaries. It did not 


Janſenius. 


374 We HisrTory of the Romiſh Cnuxcn. 


CENT, Of theſe propoſitions the pontiff declared the firſt four 


xvii. only heretical; but he pronounced the fiſth raſh, impious, 
SECT. II. and ijuious to the Supreme Being [p]J. 
P RTI. XLIV. This ſentence of the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 


jiſhes a buli however either drive the former to deſpair, or ſatisfy the 
againſt 


named in the Bull, nor did the pontiff even declare that the 


five propuſitions were maintained in the book entitled 


AVUGUSTINUS, in the ſenſe in which he had condemned 


them. Hence the diſciples of AUGUSTINE and JANSENIUS | 


defended themſelves by a diſtinction invented. by the inge- 


nious and ſubtile ANTHONY ARNAUD, in conſequence of 

which they conſidered ſeparately i in this controverſy the 
matter of dofrine and the matter of Pad that is to ſay, 

they acknowledged themſelves bound to believe, that the 


foe propoſitions abovementioned were Juftly condemned b. 


the Roman pontiff [q]; but they maintained, that the 


pope had not declared, and conſequently that they were 


not bound to believe. that theſe propolitions were to be 


found in JANsENIUs's book, in the ſenſe in which they 


had been condemned [r]. They did not however enjoy 
long the benefit of this artful diſtinction. The reſtleſs 
and invincible hatred of their enemies purſued them in every 
quarter where they looked for protection or repoſe ; and 
at length engaged ALEXANDER VII, the ſucceſſor of Ixx O- : 


ENT, to declare, by a ſolemn bull, iſſued out in the year 
1656, that the five propoſitions, that had been condemned, 


pere the tenets of JaNSENivs, and were contained in his 
| book, The pontiff did not ſtop here; but to this flagrant we 
inſtance of imprudence added another Kill more ſhocking ;z 


for, in the year 1665, he ſent into France the form of a 


declaration, that was to be ſubſcribed by all thoſe who _ 
5 Upired after any. ne in the chuck, 0 in Which it | 


| le | This Bull is ain extant] in the Bee Re emanum, tom, vi, p- 4 156. 7 
5 It has alſo been publiſhed, together with ſeveral other pieces relating to 


dis controverſy, by DU PLESs1S D'ARGENTRE, i in his Collect Jude 
tram de novis erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii. p. 261, | 
- [4] This was what our author calls the queſtio 471 jure. 
— L. This is the 72 5 de fes. „„ 


latter to the extent of their deſires; for while the doctrine 
was condemned, the man eſcaped. IANsENIUS was not 
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was affirmed, that the eue propoſitions were to be found in CEN T. 
the book of Jaxskxiüs, f in the ſame ſenſe in which they XVII. 
had been condemned by the church fs]. This declara- SECT. 11. 
tion, whoſe unexampled temerity and contentious ten- * * ? 5 
dency appeared in the moſt odious colours, not only to 
the Janſeniſts, but alſo to the wiſer part of the French na- 
: tion, produced the moſt deplorable diviſions and tumults. | 
| It was immediately oppoſed with vigour by the Janſeniſts, 
who maintained, that, in matters of fat, the pope was 
Fallible, eſpecially when his deciſions were merely per- 
ſonal, and not confirmed by a general council; and, of 
conſequence, that 1t was neither obligatory nor neceſlary 
to ſubſcribe this papal declaration, which had only a mat- 
ter of fact for its object, The Jeſuits, on the contrary, | 
audacioufly ailerted, even openly, in the city of Paris, and 
in the face of the Gallican church, that faith and confi- 
dence in the papal deciſions relating to matter of act, had 
no leſs the characters of a well-grounded and divine faith, 
than when theſe deciſions related merely to matters of 
doctrine and opinion. It is to be remarked, on the other 
hand, that all the Janſeniſts were by no means fo reſolute 
and intrepid as thoſe abovementioned, Some of them 
declared, that they would neither ſubſcribe nor reject the 
Form in queſtion, but ſhew their veneration for the 
authority of the pope, by obſerving a profound filence _ 
2 on that ſubject. Others profeſſed themſelves ready to 
9 ſubſcribe it, not indeed without exception and reſerve, 
7 but on condition of being allowed to explain, either 
1 verbally or in writing, the ſenſe in which they under- _ 
ſtood it, or the diſtinctions and limitations with which _ 
1 they were willing to adopt it. Others employed a 
variety of methods and ſtratagems to elude the force of e 1 
this tyrannical declaration [J. But nothing of this king FO 
was ſufficient to ſatisfy the violent demands of the Jeſuits l 
NODE" leſs than the entire ruin of the e could 


: [81 This Bull, FRI with e 5 pieces, is 110 publiſhed 8 
1 5 bs Du PLEsSIS D'ARGENTRE, in his Collectio judiciorum de nowvis erroribus, 0 
tom. iii. p. ii. p. 281. 288. 306 — See the form of ALEXANDER” 8 der „ 5 4 
£1 1 claration, with the Mandate of LER WIS XIV, ibid. p. 314. . „„ pegs 33 — 


F 
| 


: [e] See Du Mas, Hiſtoire des Cing Propoſitions, 98 bsi —orunt ron, „ 1 
Ea cal ds Fane p ii. p. 516. Lhe RO, | 1 
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The HIis roxy of the Romiſh Cavin: 


CENT. appeaſe their fury. Such, therefore, among the latt er, as 


XVIII. 
SECT. II. 
PART I. 


This perfe- 

cCution is 
ſuſpended 

under the 


made the leaſt oppoſition to the declaration in queſtion, 
were caſt into priſon, or ſent into exile, or involved in ſome 
other ſpecies of perſecution; and it is well known, that 


this ſeverity was a conſequence of the ſuggeſtions of the 


Jeſuits, and of their influence in cabinet-councils. 
XLV. Thelenity or prudence of CLEMENT IX ſuſ⸗ 

pended, for a while, the calamities of thoſe who had 

ſacrificed their liberty and their fortunes to their zeal for 


pontificate the doctrine of AUGUSTINE, and gave them both time to 
of Clement breathe, and reaſon to hope for better days. This change, 


IX.— This 
ſuſpenſion 
commonly 
cCalled the 
Peace of 


_ Element, 


which happened in the year 1669, was occaſioned by the 
fortitude and reſolution of the biſhops of Angers, Beau- 
dais, Pamiers, and Alet, who obſtinately and gloriouſly 


_ refuſed to ſubſcribe, without the proper explications and 
diſtinctions, the oath or declaration that had produced ſuch 


troubles and diviſions in the church. They did not 
indeed ſtand alone in the breach; for when the court of 
Nome began to menace and level its thunder at their heads, 
nineteen biſhops more aroſe with a noble intrepidity, and 
adopted their cauſe, in ſolemn remonſtrances, addreſſed 

both to the king of France and the Roman pontiff. Theſe 


reſolute proteſters were joined by ANNE GENEVIEVE DE 


Boo, dutcheſs of Longueville, a heroine of the firſt 
rank both in birth and magnanimity, who, having re- 


nounced the pleaſures and vanities of the world, which 


had long employed her moſt ſerious thoughts, eſpouſed, 85 
with a devout ardour, the doctrines and cauſe of the Fan- 
_ fon i/ts, and moſt earneſtly implored the clemency of the 


Roman pontiff in their behalf. Moved by theſe entreaties, | 


and alſo by other arguments and confiderations of like 


moment, CLEMENT IX became ſo indulgent as to accept 


of a conditional ſubſcription to the famous declaration, | 
and to permit doctors of ſcrupulous conſciences to ſign it 


according to the mental interpretation they thought 
proper to give it. This inſtance of papal condeſcenſion _ 


and lenity was no ſooner made public, than the Janſeniſts 
began to come forth from their lurking places, to return 
from their voluntary exile, and to enjoy their former tran- 
quillity and freedom, being exempt from all uncaly appre- 


- henhons of [any further periorutions. 


This 
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Car. I. The Hisrony of the Romiſh Cnuncn, 


This remarkable event is commonly called the Peace of CENT. 


CLEMENT IX; its duration, nevertheleſs, was but tran- 


ſitory []. It was violated in the year 1676, at the 
inſtigation of the Jeſuits, by Lewis XIV, who declared, 


in a public edict, that it had only been granted for a time, 
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XVII. 
SECT. II. 


out of a condeſcending indulgence to the tender and 
ſcrupulous conſciences of a certain number of perſons; 


but it was totally aboliſhed after the death of the dutcheſs 


of LoNGUEVILLE, which happened in the year 1579, and 
Ceprived the Janſeniſts of their principal ſupport. From 


that time their calamities were renewed, and they were 


purſued with the fame malignity and rage that they had - 
before experienced. Some of them avoided the riſing 
ſtorm by a voluntary exile; others ſuſtained it with in- 


vincible fortitude and conſtancy of mind ; others turned | 
aſide its fury, and eſcaped its violence, as well as they 


could, by dexterity and prudence, ANTHONY ARNAUD, 
who was the head and leader of 2 party, fied into Hol. | 


[+] The tranfadions | relating to- this ent, which were carried on + 


letters of CLEMENT IX are inſerted, Two Janſeniſts have written the 


under the pontificate of CLEMENT IX, are circumſtantially related by 

Cardinal RosPiGLIOSI, in his Commentarii, which DU PLEssis 
D' Ax GENTRE has ſubjoined to his Elementa Theoſogica, publiſhed i in o 

at Paris, in the year 1716. See alſo this laft- mentioned author's (C 
lectio judiciorum de novis erroribus, tom. iii. p. ii, p. 336. in which the 


: Hiſtory of the Clementine Peace, VARET, vicar to the archbiſhop of Sens, 


in an anonymous work, entitled, . de ce qui Seft paſſe dans l Maire I 


: de la Paix de P Egliſe ſous la Pape CLEMENT IX; and QUESNEL, in an 


anonymous production alſo, entitled, La Paiæ de CLEMENT IX, o Demon- 


NEL, we learn from the writer of the Bibliotbesue Janſeniſte, p. 3 4.— 


ſtration des deux fauſſetes capitales awancees dans Hiſtoire des a Propoſitions 
contre la foi des diſciples de St, AUGUSTIN, That VARET was the author 
of the former, is aſſerted in the Catechiſme Hiſtorique ſur les conteftations de l! 
Egliſe, tom. i. p. 3 52; and that the latter came from the pen of CRP Eto REES 


There was another accurate and intereſting account of this 3 OT 


- Publiſhed in the year 1706, in two volumes 8vo, under the following 
title: Relation de ce qui det paſſe dans J affaire de la paix de] Egliſ⸗ Jous le 
Pape CLEMENT. IX, avec les Lettres, Actes, Memoires, et autres pieces qui y 

ont rapport. — The important ſervices that the dutcheſs of Longuewille ren- 


dered the Janſeniſts in this affair are related with elegance and ſpirit by 


VILLEFORT, in his Vie d' Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, Ducheſſe de Longue- 
ville, tom. ii. livr. vi. p. 89. of the edition of Amſterdam (1 739), Wy. ” 
is more e compleat and n a the edition of Ferit. . 
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c E x r. land in the year 1679 [w]; and, in this retreat, he not 
only eſcaped the fury of his enemies, but had it in his 


XVII. 
SECT, II. 
ART 1. 


this great man gave him ſuch an aſcendant in the Netber- 
lands, that the greateſt part of the churches there em- 
braced his opinions, and adopted his cauſe; the Romiſh 


Te His Tron v f the Romiſh Cavren, 


power to hurt them conſiderably, and actually made the 


Jeſuits feel the weight of his talents and the extent of his 


influence. For the admirable eloquence and ſagacity of 


congregations in Holland alſo were, by his influence, and 


the miniſtry of his intimate friends and adherents, Jonun 


NEERCASSEL and PETER Coppkus, biſhops of Ca/torie 


and Sele [x], entirely gained over to the Janſeniſt party, 
Theſe latter ſtill perſevere with the utmoſt ſteadfaſtneſs in 
the principles of Janſeniſm ; and, ſecured under the pro- 
tection of the Dutch government, defy the threats and hold 


in derifion the reſentment of the Roman pontiffs [y]. 


The ck 


XLVI. It is not only on account of their embracing | 


piety of the the doctrine of AUGUSTINE concerning Divine Grace (a 


Ne 


doctrine which bears a ſtriking reſemblance with that of 


the Calviniſts) that the Janſeniſts have incurred the diſ- 


pleaſure and reſentment of the Jeſuits. They are charged 
with many other circumſtances, which appear intolerable 
to the warm votaries of the church of Re. And indeed 
it is certain, that the various controverſies, which have been 
mentioned above, were excited in that church principally 
by the Janſeniſts, and have been propagated and handed 
down by them, even to our times, in a prodigious multi- 
tude of their books publiſned both in France and in the 
8 Malber mat J.. Bat that which ene moſt the Abe 7 


(e! For an account of this great x man, fee BavyLE? 5 Dicuna- 55 06-4 KEE: 
at the article ANTHONY ARNAUD ; as alſo Hiſtoire abregee de la vie et des 
cuvrages de M. ARNAUD, publiſhed at Cologn, in $vo.—The change in- 
troduced into the Romiſh churches in Holland is mentioned by LAFITAU, 
Vie de CLEMENT XI, tom. i. p. 123. For an account of CODDEUS, 

| NEERGASSEL, and VARET, and the other patrons of Janſeniſm among > 
the Dutch, ſee the Di#linnaire des Livres Janjenifer tom. i. p. 4 5 | 


353. tom. ii. p. 406. tom. iv. p. 119. N 
[*] Biſhops in partibus infidelium. 


Dl] It muſt however be obſerved, that, poreithflanaing as 85 
aſcendant the Janſeniſts have in Holland, the Jeſuits, for ſome time paſt, - 
_ have by artifice and diſguiſe got a conſiderable = among the 


Romiſn churches that are tolerated by the repub ic. 


U See Hip, To Rom, 8 xvi. 8 **xi. 
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Cup. I. The HisTory of the Romiſh CHR. 
and the other creatures of the Roman pontiff, is the au- 0 E NT, 
ſterity of this party, and the ſeverity that reigns in their 

ſyſtem of moral diſcipline and practical religion. For the 55 T. u. 

fanſeniſts cry out againſt the corruptions of the church off 1. 

Rome, and complain that neither its doctrines nor morals © 
retain any traces of their former purity, They reproach _ 
the clergy with an univerſal depravation of ſentiments and 
manners, and an entire forgetfulneſs of the dignity of their 
character and the duties of their vocation, They cenſure 
the licentiouſneſs of the monaſtic Orders, and inſiſt upon 
the neceſſity of reforming their diſcipline according to the 
rules of ſanctity, abſtinence, and ſelf-denial, that were 

originally preſcribed by their reſpective founders. They 

maintain alſo, that the people ought to be carefully in- 
ſtructed in all the doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity, 
and that, for this purpoſe, the Holy Scriptures and Public 

5 Liturgies ſhould be offered to their peruſal in their mother- 
tongue; and, finally, they look upon it as a matter of the 
higheſt moment to perſuade all Chriſtians that true picty 
does not conſiſt in the obſervance of pompous rites, or in 
the performance of external acts of „ but! in inward 
holineſs and divine love. „ 
T heſe ſentiments of the Janſeniſts, on a md view, mo 

7» ſeem juſt and rational, and ſuitable to the ſpirit and genius 

of Chriſtianity ; but, when we examine the particular 
branches into which they extend theſe general principles, 
the conſequences they deduce from them, and the manner 
in which they apply them, in their rules of diſcipline and 
Practice, we ſhall find, that the piety of this famous party 
is deeply tinged both with ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm _ 
that it more eſpecially favours the harth and enthuſiaſtical 
opinion of the Myſtics; and, of conſequence, that the 
15 Janſeniſts are not undeſervedly branded by their adverſaries 
- with the eee e of e s Lat. This devine 


-- Ta} They who defire to \ form a juſt notion of the diſmal piety - 1 the Bo 
Fanſeniſts (which carries the unſeemly features of that gloomy devotion 
that was formerly practiſed by fanatical hermits in the deſarts of Syria, 
Lybia, and Egypt, but is entirely foreign from the dictates of reaſon and 
the amiable ſpirit of Chriſtianity) have only to peruſe the epiſtles and _ 
other writings of the Abbot of ST. CYRAN, who is the great oracle of 
the Party. This abbot was a well e man; and — piety, ſuch. 75 


tion 5 
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CENT. tion they merited, in a peculiar manner, by their dofrine 


XVII. 


concerning Repentance and Penance, whoſe tendency, 


SECT. II. conſidered both in a civil and religious point of view, is 


PaRT I 


© fingularly pernicious. For they make repentance conſiſt 
chiefly 1 in thoſe * luberings, which the * 


as it was, carried in it the marks of | dncerity ind fervor ; he was alſo 
ſuperior, perhaps, as a paſtor, to the greateſt part of the Roman-ca- 
tholic doctors; and his learning, more eſpecially his knowledge of re- 


05 ligious antiquity, was very conſiderable: but to propoſe this man as a 


compleat and perfect model of genuine piety, and as a moſt accurate and 
accompliſhed teacher of Chriſtian virtue, is an abſurdity peculiar to the 


Janſeniſts, and can be adopted by no perſon who knows what genuine 


piety and Chriſtian virtue are, That we may not ſeem to detract raſhly, 
and without reaſon, from the merit of this eminent man, it will not be 


improper to confirm what we have ſaid by ſome inſtances, This good 


| abbot, having undertaken to vanquiſh the Heretics (i. e, the Proteſtants) 
In a prolix and extenſive work, was obliged to read, or at leaſt to look 


into, the various writings publiſhed by that impicus 187 ; and this he did 


in company with his nephew MARTIN DE BAR COS, who reſembled 

him entirely in his ſentiments and manners. But before he would ven- 

ture to open a book compoſed by a Proteſtant, he conſtantly marked it 
with the /ign of the croſs, to expel the evil ſpirit, What weakneſs and 


ſuperſtition did this ridiculous proceeding diſcover! for the good man 


was perſuaded that Satan had fixed his reſidence in the books of the Pro- : 


teſtants; but it is not ſo eaſy to determine where he imagined the 


wicked ſpirit lay, whether in the paper, in the letters, between the 


leaves, or in the doctrines of theſe inferna! productions? Let us ſee the : 
account that is given of this matter by LANCELOT, in his Memorres 
rouchant la vie de M. 1 Abbe de S. Cyran, tom. i. p. 226. His words are 


as ſollows: II liſoit ces livres avec tant de pitte, qu en les prenant il les exor- 

| ciſoit toujours en faiſant la ſigne de la Croix deſſus, ne doutant point que le Demon 
nu reſidoit actuellement. His attachment to AUGUSTINE was ſo exceſ- 

| five, that he looked upon as ſacred and divine even thoſe opinions of 


that great man which the wiſer part of the Romiſh doors had rejected 


as erroneous and highly dangerous. Such, among others, was that 
extravagant and pernicious tenet, that the ſaints are the only lawful proprietors 

of the world; and that the wicked bave no right, by the divine law, to thiſe _ 
| things which they poſſeſs juſtly, in conſequence of the deciſions of buman law, To 
this purpoſe | is the following aſſertion of our abbot, as we find it in FON= _ 
__TAINE's Memoires pour ſervir d a Þ Hiſtoire de Pert-Royal, tom. i. p. 201. 
Jieſus Chriſt neſt encore entre dans la poſſeſſion de ſon Reyaume temporel, et des biens 


du monde qui lui appartiennent, que par cette PETITE PORTION gu'en tient 


. Eliſe par les bentfices de fes Cleres, gui ne ſont que les fermiers et les 
depoſitaires de Jeſus Chriſt, If, therefore, we are to give credit to this 
| viſionary man, the golden age is approaching, when IEsus CHRIST, 
having pulled down the mighiy from their ſeats, and dethroned tha 
kings and princes of the earth, ſhall reduce the whole world under 


: | tis fols dominion, and 8 it over to the enen; of prieſts and 1 


inlig, 
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inflicts upon himſelf in proportion to the nature of his1 CEN . 
crimes and the degree of his guilt. As their notions of XVII. 
the extent of man's original corruption are greatly exag- pany ©. 
gerated, they preſcribe remedies to it that are of the ſame a 
nature. They look upon Chriſtians as bound to expiate 155 
this original guilt by acts of mortification performed in 


monks, who are the princes of his church. After we have ſeen ſuch ſenti- 5 0 | 
ments as theſe maintained by their oracle and chief, it is but natural 
to be ſurpriſed when we hear the Janſeniſts boaſting of their zeal in de- 
fending ſovereign ſtates, and in general the civil rights of mankind, : 
againſt the ſtratagems and uſurpations of the Roman pontiffs. | 3 7 ." 398 
The notions of the abbot of ST. CYRAN concerning prayer, which | 1738 
breathe the fanatical ſpirit of myſticiſm, will further confirm what we 
| have ſaid of his propenſity to enthuſiaſm, It is, for example, a fa- | SLY | 195 
vourite maxim with him, that the Chriſtian, who prays, ought never to 8 . = 
recollect the good things he ſtands in need of in order to aſk them of | 
| God, fince true prayer does not conſiſt in diſtin& notions and clear ideas | 
of what we are doing in that ſolemn act, but in a certain n impulſe ol CN 19 
divine love. Such is the account given of the abbot's ſentiments on this 1 1 
head by LANCELOT, in his Memoires touchant la vie de I” Able de &. Gran, Ones 
tom. ii, p. 44.—1/ ne croyoit pas, ſays that author, gue on pit faire quelque 
_ effort pour s "appliquer a quelque point, ou a quelque Penſee particaliere—parce que 
la veritable priere eſt flutõt un attrait de fon amour, qui enporte notre cœur vers 1 85 
lui et nous enleve comme hors de nous: memes, que non pas une „% = 
_ efprit, qui ſe rempli 72 de I idee de quelque objet quoique divin, According to „ „„ = 
this hypotheſis, the man prays beſt who neither hi nor aſs; in that . e 
of devotion. This is, indeed, a very extraordinary account of the mat- 
ter, and contains an idea of prayer which ſeems to have been quite un- 
known to CHRIST and his Apoſtles; for the former has commanded I 
us to addreſs our prayers to God in a ſet form of words; and 
the latter frequently t tell us the ſubjects of their petitions: and | fuppli- 
S cations. | 
But of all the errors of this Arch-janfenift, none was 110 pernicious as 
5 the fanatical notion he entertained of his being the re/idence of the Deity, 
the inſtrument of the Godhead, by which the divine nature itfel{ eſſentially 
operated. It was in conſequence of this dangerous principle, that he 
recommends it as a duty incumbent on all pious men, to follow, with- | 
out conſulting their judgment or any other guide, the fr? motions and 
impulſes of their minds, as the dictates of heaven. And indeed the 2 | 
ſeniſts, in general, are intimately perſuaded, that God operates immedi- 
| ately upon the minds of thoſe who have compoſed, or rather ſuppreſſed, 
_ allthe motions of the underſtianding and of the will, and that to ſuch he 
declares, from above, his intentions and commands; fince Whatever 
thoughts, deſigns, or inclinations ariſe within them, in this calm 
Nate of tranquillity and filence, are to be confidered as the dire&t 
ſuggeſtions and oracles of the divine wiſdom. See, for n further | - 
account of this peſtilential doctrine, Menuires de 3 tom. ili. 
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PART I. 


The Broke of the Romiſh Chuck. 


ſolitude and filence, by torturing and macerating their 
bodies, by painful labour, exceſſive abſtinence, continual 
prayer and contemplation; and they hold every perſon 
obliged to increaſe theſe voluntary pains and ſufferings, in 


proportion to the degree of corruption they have derived 


from nature, or contracted by a vitious and licentious | 


_ courſe of life, Nay, they carry theſe auſterities to ſo high 
a pitch, that they 40 not ſcruple to call thoſe holy felf- 


tormentors, who have gradually put an end to their days 
by exceflive abſtinence or labour, the Sacred victims of re- 
pentance, that have been conſumed by the fire of divine love, 
Not ſatisfied with this fanatical language, they go ſtill 
farther, and ſuperſtiticuſy maintain, that the conduct of 


theſe ſelf-murderers is peculiarly meritorious in the eye of 
heaven; and that their ſufferings, macerations, and labours, 
5 appeaſe the anger of the Deity, and not only contribute to 


their own felicity, but draw down abundant bleſſings upon 


: their friends and upon the church. We might confirm 


this account by various examples, and more eſpecially by 
that of the famous abbe DE Paris, the great wonder- 


worker of the Janſeniſts, who put himſelf to a moſt painful : 
_ death, in order to ſatisfy the juſtice of an incenſed God [o]; 


The con 
vent of 
Pert Reyal, 


ſuch was the picture he had formed of the Beſt of Beings 5 


in his diſordered fancy, _ 
XLVII. A ftriking example of this auſtete forbidding, : 

and extravagant ſpecies of deyotion was exhibited in that 

celebrated female convent called, Por t- Royal in the fields, 


Which was ſituated in a retired, deep, and gloomy vale, 
not far from Paris, The inſpection and government of 
this auſtere ſociety was given by HENRY IV, about the 

- commencement of this craitury, to Ilie, daughter 


© [4] 6 hoe . Coins de Bee Pref, p. 3. in 2 1 


5 is a tacit cenſure of the penance of the Janſeniſts.—See, on the other 


hand, the Memoires de Hort- Royal, p. 48 3.— The Janſenifts, among all the 


meritoricus actions of the abbot of ST, CX KAN, find none more worthy 5 


of admiration and applauſe than his reſtoring from oblivion the true 


0 ſyſtem of penitential diſcipline; and they conſider him as the ſecond 0 


author or parent of the doctrine of penance, See Memoires de Port- Royal, 
5 tom. lit. p. 445. 504.— This very doctrine, however, of penance was 
one of the principal reaſons of his being committed to priſon by the aa | 


of Cardinal enen bid. tom. i. P- 233. 452 | 


of 
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of ANTHONY ARNAuD e], who, after her converſion, C E N T. 
aſſumed the name of MARIE ANGELIQUE DE LA IN are 
MapELAINE., This lady had at firſt led a very diſſolute paar X18 
life [4], which was the general caſe of the cloiſtered fair —— 
in France, about this period; but a remarkable change 5 
happened in her ſentiments and manners, in the year 
1609, when ſhe reſolved no more to live like a nun, but 
to conſecrate her future days to deep devotion and peni- 
| tential exerciſes. This holy reſolution was ſtrengthened 
by heracquaintance with the famous Fr ancors DE SALES, 
and the abbot of ST. CYVRAN. The laſt of theſe pious _ 
connexions ſhe ſormed in the year 1623, and modelled 
both her own conduct and the manners of her convent | 
after the doctrine and example of theſe devout men. Hence 

it happened, that, during the whole courſe of this century, 
the convent of Port- Royal excited the indignation of the 
Jeſuits, the admiration of the Janſeniſts, and the attention 
of Europe, The holy virgins of this famous ſociety ob- 
ſerved, with the utmoſt rigour and exactneſs, that ancient 
rule of the Ciſtercians, which had been almoſt every where 
abrogated on account of its exceſſive and intolerable au- 

- fterity, nay they even went beyond its moſt crucl de- 

: mands L. DE Was the fame of this Wen nunnery, NE 


| 1 An eminent lawyer, and father to \ the famous ARNAUD, dofer | 

in Sorbonne, ö 

Ia The diſſolute life imputed to this abbeſs by Dr. Noni . 
is an egregious miſtake, which ſeems to have proceeded from his miſ- 

_ underſtanding a paſſage in BAYLE's A vol. . P. 338. note 1 

3 fourth edition, in French. | 


ſe] There is a prodigious multitude of books ain extant, in which - 


Tp the riſe, progreſs, laws, and ſanctity of this famous convent are deſcrib- 


ed and extolled by eminent Janſeniſts, who, at the ſame time, deplore its 
| fate in the moſt doleful ſtrains. Of this multitude we hall mention 
thoſe only which are eaſy to be acquired, and which contain the moſt 
modern and circumſtantial accounts of that celebrated eſtabliſhment, — 
The Benedictines of St. Maur have given an exact though dry hiſtory of | 
this convent in their GCallia Chriſtiana, tom. vii, p. 910. A more ele- 
gant and agreeable account of it, but an account charged with imper- 


| perfection and partiality, was compoſed by the famous poet RACINE, i 


under the title of Abrege de Hiſtoire de Port- Royal, and was publiſhed, | 


after having paſſed through many preceding editions, in the year 1750, 1 


at Amſterdam, among the works of his fon Lewis RacixNr, tom. ii. 
p- 275== 366, The external ſtate and form of this convent are pros 
_ belſedly deſcribed * Mo! EQN, | in his Vo 3 Liturgig 7425, p. 2.24, Add | 


5 that e 


: 
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CE N r. that multitudes of pious perſons were ambitious to dwell 


in its neighbourhood, and that a great part of the Janſeniſi- 
penitents, or ſelf-tormentors, of both ſexes, built huts 
without its precincts, where they imitated the manners of 
thoſe auſtere and gloomy fanatics, who, in the fourth and 


Y fifth centuries, retired 1 into the . and uncultivated places ; 


5 to theſe, Nic. FoxTaE, Maine 5 ſervir a Hi "Noire de Pert. Royal, 3 
publiſhed at Cogn (or rather at Utrecht) in two volumes S vo, in the 


year 1738. —Du FOSSE, Memoires Pour ſervir d; Hiſtaire de Port- Royal. — 
Recueil de pluſieurs pieces pour ſervir a Þ Hiſtoire de Port- -Reyal, publiſhed at 
Utrecht, in 8vo, 1 in the year 1740.— The editor of this Jaſt compilation 


AE proinifes, in his Preſace, further collections of pieces relative to the ſame 


ſubje&, and ſeems to infinuate, that a complete hiſtory of Port- Royal, 
drawn from theſe and other valuable and authentic records, will ſooner or 
latter ſee the light. See, beſides the authors abovementioned, LANCELOT, 
Memcires touchant la Vie de l' Abbe de S. Cyran, All theſe cuthois confine 


their relations to the external form and various revolutions of this famous 


convent, Its internal ſtate, its rules of diſcipline, the manners of its 
virgins, and the incidents and tranſactions that have happened between 
them and the holy neighbourhood of Janſeniſts, are deſcribed and re- 


| lated by another ſet of writers; ſee Memoires pour ſerwir a Hiſtoire de 


Porte Royal, et a la Vie de MARIE "ANGELIQUE D*ARNAUD, publiſhed _ 
at Utrecht in 5 vols. $vo. in the year 1742.— Vies intereſſantes et edifiantes 


des relivieuſes de Port. Royal, et de pluſieurs perſonnes qui leur etojent attaches, | 
There are already four volumes of this work publiſhed, of which the 


firſt appeared at Utrecht in the year 1750, in 8vo, and it muſt be acknow- 
: ledged, that they all contain ſeveral anecdotes and records that are intereſt- 


ing and curious,—For an account of the ſuppreſſion and abolition of this 
convent, ſee the Memoires fur la deſtruction de l' Abbaye de Port-Reyal des 
(bamps, publiſhed. in 8vo in 1711. If we are not much miſtaken, all 


theſe hiſtories and relations have been much leſs ſerviceable to the repu- 
tation of this famous convent than the Janſeniſt party are willing to 


; think. When we view ARNAUD, TILLEMONT, NiCOLE, LB 


Mair Rr, and the other authors of Port-Reyal, in their learned produ- 
tlor s, they then appear truly great; but, when we lay aſide their 


Works, and, taking up theſe hiſtories of Port Royal, ſee theſe great men 
in private life, in the conſtant practice of that auſtere diſcipline of 


Which the Janſeniſts boaſt ſo fooliſhly, they indeed then ſhrink almoſt 


to nothing, appear in the contemptible light of fanatics, and ſeem 
totally unworthy of the fame they have acquired. When we read 
the Diſcourſes that ISAAC LE MalrRE, commonly called Sac v, 


pronounced at the bar, together with his other ingenious produc- 
tions, we cannot refuſe him the applauſe that is due to ſuch an ele- 


gant and accompliſhed writer; but when we meet with this po- 


lite author at Port-Roya!, mixed with labourers and reapers, and . 


With the ſpade or the fickle in his hand, he then certainly makes 2 5 


comical figure, and « can ſcarcely be looked yy as e right in his © 


5 
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in view was, by filence, hunger, thirſt, prayer, bodily 
labour, watchings, ſorrow, and other voluntary acts of 
ſelf-denial, to efface the guilt and remove the pollution 
the foul had derived from natural corruptions or evil 


habits [/ ]. They did not, however, all obſerve the ſame 
diſcipline or follow the fame. kind of application and la- 
bour, The more learned conſumed their ſtrength in 
compoſing laborious productions filled with facred and 
profane erudition, and ſome of theſe have, no doubt, de- 
_ ſerved well of the republic of letters: others were em 
ployed in teaching youth the rudiments of language and 
the principles of ſcience: but the far greateſt part ex- 
hauſted both the health of their bodies and the vigour of 
their minds in ſervile induſtry and rural labour; and thus 


pined away by a ſlow kind of death. What is ſingularly 


| ſurpriſing 1 is, that many of theſe voluntary victims of an 
inhuman piety were perſons illuſtrious both by their birth 
and ſtations, Who, after having diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
| civil or military emp:oyments, debaſed themſelves ſo far 
in this penitential retreat, as to aſſume the character, ; 


offices, and labours of the loweſt ſervants. 


This celebrated retreat of the devout and auſtere Jan- | 
; 2 was ſubject to many viciſſitudes during the whole 


courſe of this century; at one time it flouriſhed in un- 


rivalled glory; at another it ſeemed eclipſed, and on the 
brink of ruin. At length, however, the period of its total 
extinction approached. The nuns obſtinately refuſed to 
ſubſcribe the declaration of Pope ALEXANDER VII, that 

| has been ſo often mentioned; on the other hand, their 
convent and rule of diſcipline: was conſidered as detri- 


mental to the intereſts of the kingdom, and a diſhonour 
to ſome of the frlt families! in Ee ance; hence Lewis XIV, 


[#] Among the firſt ad moſt eminent of theſe penitents \ was ISAac | 
LE MAITRE, a celebrated lawyer at Paris, whoſe eloquence had pro- 


— 
of Syria and Egyht, and were commonly called, The Fa- c EN T. 
hers of the Deſart. "The end which theſe Penitents had XVII. 
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cured him a mining reputation, and who, in the year 163), retired 0 1 


Port. Royal to make expiation for his ſins. The retreat of this eminent _ 
man raiſed new enemies to the abbot of ST, CYRAN, See the Memoires 
Pour Þ Hiſtoire de Port- Royal. tom. i. p. 233.— The example of LK 


_ MalTR& was followed by a vaſt number of perſons of all ranks, and, 


among theſe, by ſome perſons of the higheſt diſtinction. Sve Vies des 


Religie «ſes de P. t. Ke tom. i, p. 14. 
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MARY, 
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CENT, in the year 1709, ſet on by the violent counſels of the 


XVI. Jeſuits, ordered the convent of Port- Royal to be demoliſhed, 


—.— 35 the whole building to be levelled with the ground, and | 


the nuns to be removed to Paris. And, leſt there ſhould 
ſtill remain ſome ſecret fuel to nouriſh the flame of ſuper- 
ſtition in that place, he ordered the very carcaſles of the 
nuns and devout Janſeniſts to be dug up and buried elſe⸗ 

where. : 


The con- XLVIII. The Seher controverſies that diſturbed thi 


troverſy tranquillity of the church of Rome, were but light blaſts 


concernin 
vhs 8 when compared with this violent hurricane. The old 


late Concef- debate between the Franciſcans and Dominicans, con- 


in of the cerning the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, 


gin which was maintained by the former, and denied by the 
latter, gave much trouble and perplexity to the Roman 
pontiffs, and more W y to Pull V, GrREGoRY XV, 

and ALEXANDER VII. The kingdom of Spain was 


thrown into ſuch combuſtion; and ſo miſerably divided 


into factions by this concroverſy, about the beginning of 
this be that ſolemn embaſſies were ſent to Rome, 
both by PHILIPp III and his ſucceſſor, with a view to en- 
gage the Roman pontiff to determine the queſtion, or, at 
any rate, to put an end to the conteſt by a public bull. 
But, notwithſtanding the weighty ſolicitations of theſe 
monarchs, the oracle of Rome pronounced nothing but 
ambiguous words, and its high prieſts prudently avoided 
coming to a plain and poſitive deciſion of the matter in 
1 queſtion. For if they were aa on the one hand, by 
the warm remonſtrances of the Spaniſh court, which fa- 
yourcd the ſentiment of the Fraucifcans they were re- 
Iſtraincd, on the other, by the credit and influence of the 
Dominic ans. 80 e after the moſt carneſt entreaties 


and {mportunities,, all chat could be obtained from the 


Ppontitk, by the court of Spain, was a declaration, intimat- 
ing, that the opinion of the Franciicans had a high degree 
of Probability on its ſide, and forbidding the Dominicans 
to oppoſe it in a public manner; but this declaration was 
| accompanied with another [ 2), IF which the F ranciſcans 


[a See Faid. Vin. CALIXT] Liſtoria 1 Ii umaculate Conceptiomid B. Vir. 


ginis MARIE, publiſhed at Helnſadt in 4to, in the 88 1696. ,—HoR Ne 
BECKII Conm, ad Bullom U8Lani VIII, de diebus Teſiis, p. 2.50, 
LAONOII Pra ſeripti ones. de Conceptu Virginis Maki, tom. i. p. i. oper. 
8 e after this parked, CLE MENT * went a Rep ſurther, and 


were 
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were prohibited, in their turn, from treating as erroneous c E N T. 
the doctrine of the Dominicans, This pacific accom- | 
modation of matters would have been highly laudable in SECT, II. 


a prince or civil magiſtrate, who, unacquainted with 


theological queſtions of ſuch an abitruſe nature, preferred | 
the tranquillity of his people to the diſcuſſion of ſuch an 
intricate and un! important point; but whether it was 
honourable to the Roman pontiff, who boaſts of a Divine 
right to decide all religious controverſies, and pretends to 

"A degree of inſpiration that places him beyond the poſh- | 
| bility of erring, we leave to the conſideration of thoſe who 


have his glory at heart. 


XLIX. The controverſies with the Myſtics wer? now Quietifm, 
_ renewed, and that ſect, which in former times enjoyed 91 TOR con- 


ſuch a high degree of reputation and authority, was treated 


with the greateſt ſeverity, and involved in the deepeſt * the docs 
diſtreſs, towards the concluſion of this century, This trine of 
unhappy change in their affairs was principally occaſioned Molinos 
by the fanaticiſm and imprudence of MICHAEL DE MO- 

LINOS, a Spaniſh prieſt, who reſided at Rome, and the 


fame of whoſe ardent piety and devotion procured him a 


_ conſiderable number of diſcipies of both ſexes. A book 
publiſhed at Rome, in the year 1681, by this ecclefiaſtic, 
under the title of the Sp;ritual Guide, alarmed the doctors 


of the church 14. This book contained, belides tne > uſual 


| appointed, in the year 150, a feſtival to be celebrated, in honour of - 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mae v, throughout the Romiſh 


church. See the Memoires de Treveux, for the year 1709, art. xxxvii. 


p. 514. But the Dominicans obſtinately deny that the obligation of 
this law extends to them, and perſiſt in maintaining their ancient doc- 
trine, though with more modeſiy and ciicumſpection than they formerly 
diſcovered in this debate. And when we contider that this doQrine of 
theirs has never been expreſ:ly condemned by any pope, and that they 1 
are not in the leait moleſted, nor even cenſured, for reſuling to celebrate 
the feſtival abo ementioned, it appears evidently, from all this, that the 
terms of the papal edict are to be underſtood with certain reſtrictiops, 
and interpret ed in a mild and indulgent manner; and that the ſpirit of 
this edict is not contrary to the tenor of the former declarations of the 
pontiffs on this head, See LaMinDBUS PRITANIUS (a fictitious name 
aſſumed by the author Moka ror. 1) Le ingeniorum moderatione i in 8 es 


|  megotia,- p. 254. 


[(] This dock hich. was „ d in 5-Spariith, and publifhed; for 


the firſt time, in the year 1675, was honoured with the approbation _ 
and enconuums of many eminent and reſpeGable perſonages It was 
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precepts and inſtitutions of Myſtic theology, ſeveral no- 
tions relating to a ſpiritual and contemplative life, that 
ſeemed to revive the pernicious and infernal errors of the 
| Beehards, and open a door to all forts of diſſolution and 
licentiouſneſs. The principles of Mor.1nos, which have 
been very differently interpreted by his friends and enemies, 
amount to this: That the whole ef religion confiſts in 
the perfect calm and trarguillity of a mind removed from 


c all external and finite things, and centered in God, 


* and in ſuch a pure {ove of the Supreme Being as is inde- 
ee pendent on all proſpect of intereſt or reward ;” or, to 
expreſs the doctrine of this Myſtic in other wor ds, « The 


« ſoul, in the purſuit of the ſupreme good, muſt retire 


ME: from the reports and gratifications of ſenſe, and, in 


„ general, from all corporeal objects, and, impoling 


e filence upon all the motions of the underitanding and 


will, muſt be abſorbed i in the Deity.” Hence the de- 
nomination of Qutietiſis was given to the followers of 


05 MorLinos ; though that of Myſtics, which was their vul- 


gar title, was more applicable, and expreſſed with more 


propricty their fanatical ſyſtem, For the doctrine of Mo- 
LINOS had no other circumſtance of novelty attending 


it than the ſingular and unuſual terms he employed in 


unfolding his notions, and the ingenuity he diſcovered in 


: digeſting. what the ancient Myſtics had thrown out in the 


molt confuſed and incoherent jargon, into ſomething tat 
looked like a ſyſtem. The Jeſuits, and other zealous 
votaries of Rome, ſoon perceived that the ſyſtem of MoL1- 


Nos was 4a tacit cenſure of the Romiſh church, as having : 


D _ departed from the ſpirit of true religion by placing the : 
eſſence of piety in external works, and in the performance 


of 4 certain round of rites and ceremonies. But * 


publiſhed 3 in Italian in | foverat places, and at Jag at Ree, 1 in 1 


It was afterwards tranſlated into French, Dutch, and Latin, and paſſed 


through ſeveral editions in Frarce, Italy, and Holland, The Latin tranſ- 


lation, which bears the title of Manuductio Spiritualis, was publiſhed at 
5 Halle, in the year 1687, in 8vo, by FRANK. There is another work 


_ of MOLIN Os, compoſed in the ſame ſpirit, Concerning the daily celebration 


/ the Communion, which was allo condemned. See the Recuei! de diverſes 


Pieces concernant le Nuietiſme et les Quieti Nes cy MOL1INOS fes. ſentimens et ſes 


- diſciples, publiſhed in $vo at Amſterdam, in the year 1688, in which the 


© 3 collection of Letters on various ſubjeQts, wrigten "by Morix os. 


reader will find a French tranſlation of the Spiritual Guide, together with 


warmeſt = 


3 | 
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French ambaſſador [i] at Rome, who raiſed a moſt violent 


perſecution againſt him. This made many imagine, that SECT. 
P44 RT: I, 


it was not the theological ſyſtem of MoLinos alone, that 


had inflamed the reſentment of that miniſter, but that 
ſome conſiderations of a political nature had been blended 
with this famous controverſy, and that the Spaniſh Myſtic 
had oppoſed the deſigns and negociations of the French 


389 | 
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monarch at the court of Rome. "However that may have = 
deen, Morixos, unable to reſiſt the ſtorm, and abandoned 


by thoſe from whom he chiefly expected ſuccour, yielded 
to it, in the year 1685, when, notwithſtanding the num- 


ber, rank, and credit of his friends at Rome, and the par- 
ticular marks of favour he had received from the Roman 
pontiff [4], he was caſt into priſon. Two years after this, 
he was obliged to renounce, in a public manner, the errors 
of which be was accuſed, and this ſolemn recantation was 
followed by a ſentence of perpetual impriſonment, from 
ge, delivered by death, in 


which he was, in an advanced age, 


the year 1696 {/]. The candid and impartial will be 
obliged to e that the opinions and expreſſions 

olf this enthuſiaſt were perfidiouſty miſrepreſented and per- 
verted by the Jeſuits and others, whoſe intereſt it was, 
that he ſhould be put out of the way, and excluded from } 

g but contemplation and repoſe; and it is moſt 


every thing 


certain, that this doctrine was charged with conſequences 


which he neither approved not even apprehended, Bur, 


on the other hand, it mult alſo be confeſſed, that the ſyſtem 0 


_of Morinos was chargeable with the greateſt part of the _ 


reproaches that are juitly thrown upon the Myſtics, and 


: | e much the Mulas and tollies of Foie Tanaties, © 


mm Cardinal D* Er REES, 
[4] INNOCENT XI. 


[7] He was born in the dioceſe of Sands in "the year 1627; 'L fee ” 


= Pk. Janſeniſte, p. 469. For an account of this controverſy, ſee the 


Narrative of the Proceedings of the Contr overſy concerning Quietiſm, which is 


| ſubjoined to the German tranſlation of BURNET's Travels,—As alſo _ 


ARNOLDI Hiſtoria Eccleſ. et Heretic, tom. iii, c. Xvii. p. 176.—JAEGERL « 
_ Hifter, Eccleſ. et Polit. Sæculi xvii. Decenn. ix. p. 26. 5 D'AR- 
EN TRE, Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus, tom. iii ii. p. 357» where 


| may be ſeen the papal edler e to this controverſy. 
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CEN T. who would make the crude viſions of their diſordered 
XVII. fancies paſs for Divine revelations [n]. 

92 I. L. It would have been truly ſurpriſing ka a Fbem of 
ART I. 

NE piety, that was ſo adapted to ſeduce the indolent mind, to 


Followers Captivate the warm imagination, and to melt the ny 
of Molinos. heart, been deſtitute of votaries and followers. But this 


was by no means the caſe. In Italy, Spain, France, and 
the Netherlands, MoLinos had a conſiderable number of 
diſciples, and, beſides the reaſons we have now hinted, 
another circumſtance muſt have contiibuted much to 
multiply. his votaries ; for, in all parts of the Romiſh 
dominion, there were numbers of perſons, who had ſenſe 
and knowledge enough to perceive, that the whole of re- 
ligion could not conſiſt in external rites and bodily morti- 
fications, but too little to direct themſelves in religious 
matters, or to ſubſtitute what was right in the place of 
what they knew to be wrong ; and hence it was natural 
enough for them to ſoilow the fir {t plauſible guide that was 
offered to them. But the church of Rome, apprehenſive of 
the COOIeUERCES of this Myſtie theology, left no method 
unemployed that could contribute to ſtop its progreſs; 
and, by the fo rce of promi iſings and threatenings, of ſeverity 


and mildneſs properly applied, ſtifled, in the birth, the 


commotions and changes it ſeemed adapted to excite, 
The death of Moos contributed alſo to diſpel the 


anxiety of the Romiſh doctors, ſince his diſciples and fol- 


lowers ſeemed too inconſiderable to deſerve any notice, 
Among theie are generally reckoned Cardinal PETRU CCI, 
: Fraxcis DE LA COMBr, a Barnabite friar, the ſpiritual . 
director of Madame GuUYON (who ſhall be mentioned 
more particularly), FRANCIS MALAVALLE, BERNIERE 
DE LOvTONI, and others of leſs note. "Theſe enthuſiaſts, 
as is common among the Myſtics, differ from Morinos 
in ſeveral points, and are alſo divided among themſelves; 
this diverſity is, however, rather nominal than real; and, 
if we conſider the true ſignification of the terms by which 
they Expreſs. their reſpeAive notions, we 5 hall find that 


5 L Al u at can be alleged i in Autos af Moutuos has been ther: f 
ed be by WEISMANN US, in his er. ee Se. xvii. p. $55: : 


they 
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they all ſet out from the ſame principles, and tend to the © ENT. 
ſame concluſions [A]. „ PAL; 


LI. One of the principal patrons and propagators of SEC T. II. 
Quietiſin in France was MARIE BOUVIERES DE LA MoTHE N 5 
Gu vo, a woman of faſhion, remarkable for the goodneſs Th 2 of 
of her heart and the regularity of her manners, but of an Madame 


inconſtant and uniettled temper, and ſubject to be drawn Guyon and 


away by the ſeduction of a warm and "unbridled fancy. Fen: ky 
This female apoſtle of Myſticiſm derived all her idcas of 
religion from the telings of her own heart [o], and de- 

ſcribed its nature to others according as ſhe felt it her- 

| ſelf; a manner of proceeding of all others the moſt un- 

certain and deluſive. And accordingly, her religious 
ſentiments made a great noiſe in the year 1687, and gave 

_ offence to many. Hence, after they had been accurately 
and attentively examined by ſeveral men of eminent piety _ 
and learning, they were, at length, pronounced erroncous | 
and unſound, and, in the year 1697, were profef{-dly con- 
futed, by the celebrated BosSUET. This gave riſe to a 

5 controverſy of ſtill greater moment, between the prelate laſt 
mentioned and FRANCIS SALIGNAC DE FENELON, arch- 
i ſhop of Cambray, whoſe ſublime virtue and ſuperior 4 
genius were beheld with veneration in all the countries of 
Europe. Of theſe two diſputants, who, in point of elo= _ 
quence, were avowedly without either ſuperiors or equals 
in France, the latter ſcemed diſpoſed to favour the religious 

10 nent of Feen GUYON, For when BossUET e 


4s] The writings of theſe fanatics are enumerated _ ſharply cri- 


8 5 kickres by COLONIA, in the Bibliothegue Quietiſte (which he has ſubjoined 


to his Bibliot heque Fanſeniſte) p. 1 —See alſo GOD. ARNOLDI _ 
Hiſtoria et Deſcriptio Theologie Myftice, P. 364 & POI K ET's Dibltathees Myſ- 
ticorum, publiſhed at Amſterdam in 8vo, in 1708. Do 
lo] Madame GvyYON wrote her own lite and ſpiritual adventures in 
French, and publiſhed them in the ycar 1529, Her writings, which 
| abound with childith allegories and myſtic ejaculations, have been tranſ- 
lated into German, Her principal b. oduction was La Bible de Mad. 
_- GUYON, avec des explications et  rcflefions. qui regardent la vie Inter teure. e 
Ihis Bible with Annotations relating to t, Gt aden or internal iſe, was s publiſhed - 
in the year 1715, at Amſterdam, 1 under the name of Colozn, in twenty Vo- 
Iumes in 8vo, which abundantly diſcover the fertile imagination and 
ſhallow judgment of this female myſtic, —See a further account of her 
in the Letters of Mad. de ! tom. i. P-. 249, tom. il, p. 45. 
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C E N T. his approbation of the book he had compoſed, in anſwer 


XVII. 
SECT. II. 
PARTI, 


to the ſentiments of that female Myſtic, FENELON not 
only refuſed it, but openly declared that this pious woman 
had been treated with great partiality and injuſtice, and 

that the cenſures of her adverſary were unmerited and 


groundleſs. Nor did the warm . of this amiable 
prelate permit him to ſtop here, where the dictates of pru- 


dence ought to have ſet bounds to his zcal; for, in the 


year 1697, he publiſhed a book [p], in which he adopted 


ſeveral of the tenets of Madame Gu vor, and more 


eſpecially that favourite doctrine of the Myſtics, which 


. teaches, that the love of the Supreme Being muſt be pure 


and diſintereſted ; that is, exempt from all views of intereſt — 


and all hope of reward [4]. This doctrine FENELON ex- 
plained with a pathetic eloquence, and confirmed it by the 
authority of many of the moſt eminent and pious among 
the Romiſh doctors. BossUET, whole leading paſſion was 


ambition, and who beheld with anxiety the riſing fame 
and eminent talents of FEN ELON as an obſtacle to his 


glory, was highly exaſperated by this oppoſition, and left 


no method unemployed which artifice and jealouſy could 
ſuggeſt, to mortify a rival whom illuſtrious merit had ren- 
dered fo formidable. For this purpoſe, he threw himſelf 
at the feet of LEWIS XIV, implored the ſuccours of the 


| Roman pontiff, and, by his importunities and eee 


100 This book was entitled, Explication FR Maxims i Saints for la vie 
- iatericure. It has been irihlated into Latin. | 


(7 21 This doctrine of the myſtics has thus far a . . 
reaſon and philoſophy, that the moral perfections of the Deity are, in 
themſelves, intrinſical y amiable; and that their excellence is as much adapted 8 
to excite our eſteem and love; as the experience of their beneficent effects, 


in promoting our well-being, is to inflame our gratitude, The error, . 
therefore, of the Myſtics lay in their drawing extravagant concluſions | | 
from a right principle, and in their requiring in their followers a perpe- 5 | 
tual abſtraction and ſeparation of ideas, which are intimately connected, 


and as it were blended together, ſuch as felicity and per feckion; for though. 
theſe two are inſeparable in fact, yet the Myſtics, from a fantaſtic preten- 


ſion to diſintereſtedneſs, would ſeparate them right or wrong, and turned _ 


their whole attention to the latter. In their views alſo of the ſupreme | 


Being, they overlooked the important relations he bears to us as bene + 


Factor and reward:r ; relations that give riſe to noble ſentiments and im- 


portant duties, and confined weir views to his e lng, excelent, | 
and 70 e. | hong NE | 


| obtained 5 


| manner. 
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obtained, at length, the condemnation of FEN ELON' s EN r. 
book. This condemnation was pronounced in the year XVII. 
1699, by INNocenT XII, who, in a public brief, declared SECT. II. 
that book unſound in general, and branded with more Found 3 iN 
_ peculiar marks of diſapprobation rde three propoſitions = 
ſpecified by the Congregation that had been appointed to „ 
examine it. The book, however, was condemned alone, | * 
without any mention of the author; and the conduct of 


 FeNzLoN on this occation was very remarkable. He de- | 


clared publicly his entire acquieſcence in the ſentence by ane | 4 
which his book had been condemned, and not only read 5 1 
that ſentence to his people in the pulpit at Cambray, but — 


— fc eh — 


exhorted them to reſpe& and obey the papal decree [r. 
This ſtep was differently interpreted by different perſons, 
according to their notions of this great man, or their re- RE 4 
ſpective ways of thinking. Some conſidered it as an in- 23575 
ſtance of true magnanimity, as the mark of a meek and _ 1 
gentle ſpirit, that preferred the peace of the church ta io 
every private view of intereſt or glory. Others, leſs cha. 
ritable, looked upon this ſubmiſſive conduct as ignoble 1 0 
and puſillanimous, as denoting manifeſtly a want of inte- 
grity, inaſmuch as it ſuppoſed, that the prelate in queſtion 
condemned with his lips what in his heart he believed to 
be true. One thing indeed ſcems generally agreed on, 
and that is, that FENELON perſiſted, to the end of his 
days, in the ſentiments, which, in obedience to the order 
of the pope, he retracted and condemned in a public : 
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II. Beſides theſs” tics” hich. derived their - "= Ds 
importance chicfly from the influence and reputation of White, £ 
the diſputants, and thus became productive of great tu- Sſondrati, 
mults and diviſions 1 in the church, there were others ex- and Botri: 
cited by ſeveral innovators, whols new and ſi ingular „5 
e were followed with e though of a leſs 8 


— qa — — ” 


Tel a _ and nal account of this controverſy has been | 
given by ToussaIN TS DU PLESSIS, a Benedictine, in his Hiſtoire de 
Egliſe de ME Ax, livr. v. tom. i. p. 48 5— 23 —-RA MSA, in his 
Life of FENELON, written in French, and publiſhed at the Hague in the _ 

| year 1723, is leſs impartial ; but is nevertheleſs worthy of being con? 
ſulted on this ſubject. See VOLTAIRE, Sizcle de Louis XIV, tom. ii. 
p. 301.—The public acts and edicts relating to this controverſy have 
been collected by DU PLESSIS ARGENTRE, in his an, de | 
Avis err, Ions, tom. iii. T ii. P. 402. | 
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e E N r. momentous and permanent nature. Such was the ſtrange 


XVII. 


Seer, II. 
wenn 


- The HisTORY of the Romiſh Cnvrcn, 


doctrine of Isaac LA PEYRERE, Who, in two ſmall 
treatiſes, publiſhed | in the year 1655, maintained, that it is 
the origin of the Jewith nation, and not of the human 


race, that we find recorded in the books of Moss, and 


that our globe was inhabited by many nations before 
Apan, whom he conſidered as the father of the Jews. 


Though PEVYREKE was a proteſtant when he publiſhed | 
this opinion, yet the doctors of the Romiſh church looked 


upon themſelves as obliged to puniſh an error that ſeemed 


to ſtrike at the foundation of all Revealed Religion; and 


therefore, in the year 1656, had him ſeized at Bruel, and 
caſt into priſon, where, to efcape the flames, he publicl 
renounced his erroneous ſy em, and, to make Aa full ex- 
piation for it, emb; aced the popiſh religion [5]. 
Tnomas WHITE, known at different times, and in 
different countries, by the names of ALEIUs, ANGLUS, 
CanpiDus, Bianca [J, which he aſſumed ſucceſſively, 
made a conliderable cure, about the middle of this cen- 
tury, in England, Portugal, France, and the Netherlands, 
by the number and ſubtilt y of his philoſophical productions; 
but he alſo incurred the diſpleaſure of many of the doctors | 
of his Communion, on account of the novelty and fin 
rity of his opinions. He Was undoubtedly a man of genius 0 
and penetration; but, being a paſſionate admirer of the 


© 


© 


| Peripatetic philoſophy, he ventured to employ it in the 


exylication of ſome of the peculiar doctrines of the Romiſh _ 
church. This bold attempt led him imperceptibly out of 
the beaten road of popery, opened to him new views of 
things, and made him adopt notions that had never been 
heard of in the church of Rome; and hence his books | 
were prohibited and condemned in ſeveral places, and par- 
: ticularly a at Nome we the Congi egalion of the Index, ＋ his 15 | 


fs] BayLe's Di: Tionary at the article PEYRERE. —ARNOLDI Hir. 


Eccleſt et Heret, tom. ini. p 79 ee N by De LA Mon- 
ou, tom. il. p. 40. IN + 


lt] All theſe. denominations were relative to his true name 


which Was WHITE, This man was a peculiar favourite of Sir K NELM 5 
„„ and mentions him with. lüngular veneration in his philoſo- 
3 phical writings. See more of this Wulf in Woop's Athene Oxon. 


2d edit. vol ij. p. 665, | and in the Biograph, Brit. Article GLANYV1L, 
vol. iv. p. 2206. . 


Innovator 
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innovator is ſaid to have died in England, his native © x N T. 
country, 2 and to have left a ſect behind him that embraced XVII. 

his doctrine, but, in proceſs of time, fell into oblivion [J. SECT, II. 
His peculiarities, however, were nothing, in compariſon n SN T1, 8 
with the romantic notions of JOSEPH FRANCIS BORRI, a 


Milaneſe knight, eminent for his knowledge of chemiſtry 
0 
5 and phyfic ; but who, at the ſame time, appears to have 


been rather a madman than a heretic. The fancies _ 
broached by this man, concerning the VIRGIN Mary, 
the HoLy GHrosrT, the erection of a new celeſtial. king- 
dom, of which he himſelf was to be the founder, and the 
downfal of the Roman pontiff, are ſo extravagant, childiſh, 
and abſurd, that no ſober perſon can view them in any _ 
other light than as the crude reveries of a difordered 
"brain. Beſt Ces, the conduct of this fanatic, in ſeveral 
places, diſcovered the greateſt vanity and levity, attended 
with that ſpirit OL. 1mpoRure that is uſually viſible in quacks 
and mountebanks; and, indeed, in the whole of his beha= _ 
viour, he ſeemed deſtitute of ſenſe, integrity, and prudence, | 
The inquiſitors had ſpread their ſnares for BoR&1, but he 
luckily efcaped them, and wandercd up and down through 
A great part of Europe, giving himſelf out for another 
EscurL Aplus, and pretending to be initiated into the moſt 
profound myſteries of chemical ſcience. But in the year 
165672, he imprudently fell into the clutches of the Roman 
pontiff, who pronounced Wien binn ſentence of perpetual 
impriſonment [co]. | . 
The laſt innovator we ſhall hers mention is - i 
TINE SFONDRATI, who, having formed the deſign of ter- 
minating the diſputes concerning predeſtination, by new 
explications of that doctrine, wrote a book upon that 
knotty ſubject, which threw into combuſtion, in the year 
1690, a conſiderable part of the Romiſh church; ſince it 
Was, in ſome things, agrecable to none of the contending 5 
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parties, and neither ſatisfied entirely the Jeſuits nor their 


: adver Aries. Fi ive L rench N of £ great credit at the 5 


Minis. << Ina, i ts cred? 9 n W woes +> —— * 


1 See BAYLE's Dinimary, at the Article ANGLUS, nir, e 

Vie de Des CARTES, tom. ii. p. 245. | e 5 

[ww] There is a very intereſting. article in \ BAYLE 8 Die re- . 

9 lating to BORR1, in which all the extravagancies of that wrong headed. :.------ 
5 man are curiouſly related. See alſo ARNOLD, loc. . 385 iii. c. Xxviii. 
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CEN x. court of Rome, accuſed the author, notwithſtanding the 


XVI. 
SECT, II. 


PAN T1. 


. —— — ſ— — 


high rank of cardinal to which he had been raiſed on ac- 
count of his extenſive learning, of various errors, and more 
eſpecially of having departed from the ſentiments and doc- 


trineof AUGUSTINE, This accuſation was brought before 


Innocent XII, in the year 1696, but the conteſt it 
ſeemed adapted to excite was nipt in the bud, The pon- 
tiff appeaſed, or rather put off, the French prelates, with a 
fair promiſe, that he would appoint a congregation to ex- 
amine the cardinal's doctrine, and then pronounce ſen- 
tence accordingly ; but he forgot his promiſe, imitated 
the prudent conduct of his predeceſſors on like occaſions, 
and did not venture to give a final deciſion to this inti icate 


OCanoniza- 
tions. 


and knotty controverſy { x]. 


LIII. There was ſcarcely any change introduced into 
the ritual of the Romiſh church during this century, if de 
except an edict of URBAN VIII, for diminiſhing the num 
ber of holidays, which was iſſued out in the year 164300]; 


we ſhall therefore conclude this account with a liſt of the 


ſaints added to the Kalendar by the Roman pontiffs during 

the period now before us. 

In the year 1601, CLEMENT vm iel to that ſpiritual - 

dignity Ray MOND of PENNAFORT, the famous compiler 
of the Decretals; in 1608, FRancts PONTIAN1, a Bene- 

dictine nun; and, in 1610, the eminent and illuſtrious 


[3] This book, which was beben at Ne in * in the year 


1696 is entitled, Nodus Prædeſtinationis diſſolutus.— The Letters of the 
French biſhops, with the anſwer of the Roman pontiff. are to be found 
in DU PLEss1s D'ARGENTRE'S Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribuss, _ 
tom iii. p. ii. p. 394. and NATALIS ALEXANDER's Theologia Degma- 85 
tica et Moralis, p. 877, The Letters of the biſhops are remarkable =_ 
this reſpect, that they contain ſharp animadverſions againſt the Jeſuits 
and their diſcipline, The prelates expreſs in the ſtrongeſt terms their 
abhorrence of the doctrine of pbiſoſopbica! ſin, which has rendered the _ 
Jeſuits ſo deſervedly infamous, and their deteſtation of the methods of 
propagating Chriſtianity employed by the miffionaries of that Order in 
China, Nay, to expreſs their averſion to the doctrine of SFON DRAaTI, 
they ſay, that his opinions are ill more erroneous and pernicious than even 

_ thoſe of the Moliniſs. The doctrine of this cardinal has been accurately 

_ repreſented and compared with that of AUGUSTIN by the learned 
| BASNAGE, in his Hiſtoire de  Egliſe, livr. xip. c. iii. & xi. p. 713. 
[y] The bull iſſued out by URBAN VIII, for diminiſhing the num- 


ber of the holidays celebrated in the church of f Rome, may be ſeen 1 in | the = 
| Nouvelle near ur A tom. xv. 5 · 88 w- 
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CHARLES BORROMEO, biſhop of Milan, ſo juſtly cele=C E NT. 
brated for his exemplary piety, and almoſt unparalleled KV. 


liberality and beneficence. 
GrEGoRY XV conferred, in the year 1622, the honour 
of ſaintſhip on Turns, a 'native of Avila in pains 


and a nun of the Carmelite Order. 


URBAN VIII, in the year 1623, td the ſame 
ghoſtly honours on PHILIP NER1, the founder of the 


Order entitled, Fathers of the Oratory, \ in Italy; on Iona- 
11s Lovor A, the parent of the Jeſuits; and on his 
chief diſciple Francis ee the jeſuitical Apoſtle 
of the Indians. 
ALEXANDER VII canonized; in the year 1658, Tuo- 
MAS DE VILLANOVA, a Spaniſh monk, of the Order of 
St. Augiſtin; and, in 1065, FRANCIS DE SALES, biſhop f 


of Geneva. 


CLEMENT X added to this ghoſtly lit, in the year 1670, 


| PEDRO DE ALCANTARA,a Franciſcan monk; and MARITA 
MAG DALENA PAT II, a Florentine nun of the Carmelite 
Order; and, in the year 1671, RoskE, an American Vir- 
gin, of the third Order of Dominic, and Lewis Bu- 


TRAND, a Deminican monk. 


Under the pontificate of Innocent XII, faintſhip was 

conferred upon CAjETAN of Vicenza, a regular clerk of 
the Order of Theatins, for whom that honour had been 

deſigned, twenty years before, by CLEMENT X, who died 


at the time the canonization was to have been perfor med; 


Joh of Leon, a Hermit of St. Auguſtin; PASCHAL Bay- 

LON10S, a Franciſcan monk of the kingdom of Arragon; 
and JohN DR DiE, a Portugueſe, and one of the Order 
g of the By et hren of Hoſpitality, all of whom had been 


marked for a place in the Kalendar, by ALEXANDER VIII, 


were ſolemnly CanonSeds in the your 39975 by Iro 


ckxur XIII2 . 


| 1 The Dip! nas of the Font relative to all theſe canonizations, | 
may be ſeen in |{UsSTUS FONTANINUS'S Godex Conflitutionum, quas ſummi Ps 
Peontifices edideru ut in ſelemni Canonixat lone, ſanctorum, p- 260, publiſhed ies 
folio at Rome, in the year 1729. As they contain the particular reaſons 
which occaſioned the elevation of theſe perſons to a place in the Kalen- 
ws ay the peculiar kind of merit on Wen each of Wein on prom 5 
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CHAP. II. | 
The HisToRY of the GREEK and ORIENTAL Cnvxcnes, 


CEN T. 1. HE hiſtory of the Greek and Eaſtern Chriſtians, 


1 5 faithfully and accurately compoſed, would, no 


PAR T I. 45. furniſh us with a variety of entertaining and aſeful 5 


— — records; ; but the events that happen, and the tranſactions 


The Nate of that are carried on in theſe diſtant regions, are very rarely 


the Greek 


Woo og tranſmitted to us genuine and uncorrupted. The ſpirit of 
religious party, and the pious frauds it often engcnders, ; 


want of proper information, and undiſtinzuilhing credulity, 

have introduced a fabulous mixture into the accounts we 

have of the ſtate of the Chriſtian religion in the Eaſt; and 

this conſideration has engaged us to treat in a more con- 
ciſe manner than would otherwiſe have been expedient, 
: this particular branch of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


The Greek church, whoſe wretched ſituation was men- 


tioned in the hiſtory of the preceding century, continued, 


during the preſent one, in the ſame deplorable ftate 'of 


Ignorance and decay, deſtitute of the means of acquiring 


or promoting ſolid and uſeful knowledge, This account 
is, however, to be conſidered as taken from a a general view 


of that church; for ſeveral of its members may be alleged 
as exceptions from this general character of ignorance, tu- 
_ perſtition, and corruption. Among that multitude of 
Greeks who travel into Sicily, Venice, Rome, England, Hol- 


land, and Germany, or carry on trade in their own country, 


or ll honourable and important poſts in the court of the 
Turkiſh emperor, there are undoubtedly ſeveral, who are 
_ exempt from this reproach of ignorance and ſtupidity, of 
| ſuperſtition and pr: Aigacy, and who make a figure by their 
opulence. and credit Leh. But nothing can be more e rooted 


motions was HE they offer tn matter for refexion and | 
cenſure to a judicious reader. Nor would it be labour ill employed to . 


inquire, without prejudice or partiality, into the juſtice, piety, and 


truth of what the popes allege in theſe Diplomas, as the reaſons inducing | 


them to confer ſaintſhip on the perſons therein mentioned, 


(a Thave been led to theſe remarks by the complaints of ALEXAN DER NT 
Münte, and others, who ſce things in the light ! in which he has 


and 
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lence, have been able to conquer, or even to temper or 


Cray, II. GREEK and ORIENTAL Chunchzs. 
and invincible than the averſion of the Greeks in ral CENT, 


diſcover to the Latin or Romiſh church ; an averſion XVII. 
which neither promiſes nor threatenings, artifice nor vio— Sor. IT, 


diminiſh, and which has continued inflexible and unre- 
lenting amidſt the moſt zealous efforts of the Roman pon- 
tiffs, and the various means employed by their numerous 
miſſionaries to gain over this people to their communion 
and juriſdiction 16]. It is true, indeed, that the Latin doc- 


tors have founded churches in ſome of the iſtands of the 


Archipelago; but theſe congregations are poor and incon- 


ſiderable; nor will either the Greeks or their maſters, the 


Turks, permit the Romiſh miſſionaries to extend further 
their ene ee | 


placed . There i is ill extant a book -ubli iſhed in Latin 5 this 


author, in the year 1714, entitled, The p: efent te f the Greek Church, 
in which he throws out the bittereſt reproachies upon ſeveral authors of 


Eminent merit ahd learning, who have given accounts of that church, 


and maintains that his brethren of the Greek communion are much 
more pious, learned, wife, and opulent, than they are commonly ſup - 
poſed to be. Inſtead of envying the Greeks the merit and felicity - 
which this panegyriſt ſuppoſes them poſſeſſed of, we fincerely wiſh them 


moch greater degrees of both, But we obſerve, at the ſame time, that, fo 
from the very accounts given by HEL LADIUS, it would be eaſy to prove, 
that the ſtate of the Greeks is not a whit better than it is generally ſup- 


poſed to be; though it may be granted, that the ſame ignorance, ſuper- 


_ Nition, and immorality, co not abound alike in all places nor among all 
perſons, See what we have remarked on this ſubject in the accounts 


we have given of the Eaſtern church during ihe ſixteenth century. 
[3] The Jeſuit TARILLON has given an ample relation of the nu- 


merous Miſſions in Greece and the other provinces of the Ottoman empire, 
and or the preſent ſtate of theſe Miſſions, in his Letter to PONTCHART= 
RAIN E, Sur tat prefent des Mii ons des Peres Jeſuites dans la Grece, wh ich | 
9 publiſhed i in the Nouoeazx Memoires des Miſſions de la Compagnie de Feſus, 
tom. i. p. 1125. For an account of the ftate of the Romiſm religion in 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, ſee the Letter of the Jeſuit > AVIER bo Re: . 
1 in the Lettres edifiuntes et cnrieuſes ecrites des Niſfiens etrar ge. s, 5 


tom. x. p. 323. Theſe accounts are, tis true, ſomewhat embelli thed, | 
in order to advance the glory of the Jeſvits : bur the exaggerations of 
theſe miſſionaries may be eafily corrected by the accounts of other 


writers, who, in our times, have treated this branch of ecclefiaſtical 
hiſtory, See, above all others, R. SIMON's (under the fictitious name 
of SANIOZE) Bibl otheque Critique, tom. i. c. XXiit, p. 340. and eſpecially _ 
p. 346. where the author confirms a remarkable fact, which we have 
mentioned above upon the authority of UE BAN CER RAI, ., that 
| . the general diflike which the Greeks have of. the Remiſh church, | 
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PART I. 


The hopes ** | MF | : os.” 
of an union ſuch eccleſiaſtics as were moſt eminent for their acquaint» | 
between the ance with Greek and Oriental learning, and with the 
_ Greek and | | 


_— The \H18TO0RY: of: the ; 
CENT II. Under the pontificate of URBAN VIII, great hopes 
XVII. were entertained of ſoftening the antipathy of the Greeks 
SECT. II. againſt the Latin church [e, and of engaging them, and 
the other Chriſtians of the Eaſt, to embrace the commu- 
The fory nion of Rome, and acknowledge the ſupremacy and juriſ- 


cok Cyrillus diction of its pontiff. This was the chief object that 
Lucar. excited the ambitious zeal and employed the aſſiduous 


labour and activity of URBAN, who called to his aſſiſtance 


tempers, manners, and characters of the Chriſtians in thoſe 
diſtant regions, that they might ſuggeſt the ſhorteſt and 


Latin | 
churches 


entirely moſt effectual method of bringing them and their churches | 
diſpelled. under the Roman yoke. The wiſeſt of theſe counſellors 


_ adviſed the pontiff to lay it down for a preliminary in this 


difficult negociation, that the Greek and Eaſtern Chriſ- 
tians were to be indulged in almoſt every point that bad 


| hitherto been refuſed them by the Romiſh miſſionaries, 
and that no alteration was to be introduced either into their 


ritual or doctrine; that their ceremonies were to be tole- 
rated, fince they did not concern the eſſence of religion; 
and that their doctrine was to be explained and underitood 
in ſuch a manner, as might give it a near and ſtriking re- 
| ſemblance of the doctrine and inſtitutions of the church f 
Rome. In defence of this method of proceeding, it was 
Judiciouſly obſerved, that the Greeks would be much more 
| tractable and obſequious, were they told by the miſ- 


ſionaries, that it was not meant to convert them; that 


they had always been Roman-catholics in reality, though 
not in profeſſion; and that the popes had no intention of 
perſuading them to abandon the doctrine of their anceſtors, 


1 85 none carry this diſlike to ſuch a high degree of antipathy and averfion 
as thoſe very Greeks who have been educated at Rome, or in the other 


| ſchools and ſeminaries belonging to its ſpiritual juriſdiction. 7's ſent 


(ld ays Father SIMON) les premiers à crier contre et a medire du Pape et des La- 
tins, Ces Pelerins Orientauæ qui viennent cbez nous fourbent et abuſent de notre 
credulitẽ pour acheter un benefice et tourmenter les miſſionaires Latins, &c. We 
have ſtill more recent and ample teſtimonies of the invincible hatred _ 
of the Greeks towards the Latins, in the Preface to COWELL's Ac- 

count of the preſent Greek Church, printed at Cambridge, in the year 


1723. 


| Eccleſ. Orient, P · 37. | 


le] See the Life of MoRINUS, which is prefixed to his Artiquitates | 


but 


Cap, II. Gurets and OrttxTAL Chtvaciies, 


but only deſired that they would underſtand it in its true o E N 7. 
and genuine ſenſe. This plan gave riſe to a variety of XVII. 
laborious productions, in which there was more learning Paar 11 


than probity, and more dexterity than candour and good 


faith. Such were the treatiſes publiſhed by LEO ALLA- 85805 
Tivs, Mokinus, CLEMENT GALANus, Lucas Ho- 
8TENIUS, ABRAHAM ECHELLENSIS [4], and others, who _ 

_ pretended to demonſtrate, that there was little or no dif- 
ference between the religivn of the Greeks, Armenians, 
and Neſtorians, and that of the church of Rome, a few 
ceremonies excepted, together with ſome unuſual phraſes 


and terms that are peculiar to the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. 


This deſign of bringing, by artful compliances, the 
Greek and Eaſtern churches under the jurifdiftion of 
Rome was oppoſed by many; but by none with more reſo- 
lution and zeal than by CYRILLVSs Lucas, patriarch. of 
Conſtantinople, a man of extenſive learning and knowledge 
of the world, who had travelled through a great part of ---. 
Europe, and was well acquainted with the doctrine and 
: — both of the Troteftant and Romiſh churches: © 


mM The book of LEO Ar De Concordia Rafe Orietratt & 
Occidentalis, is well known, and deſervedly looked upon, by the moſt 
learned men among the Proteſtants, as the work of a difingenuous and 
inſidious writer. The Gracia Orthodoxa of the ſame author, which was 


- publiſhed at Rome in the year 1652, in 4to, and contains a compilation 


from all the books of the Grecian doctors that were well affected to the 


Latin church, is ſtill extant. We have nothing of LUCAS HOLSTE- 


Ntus (who was ſuperior to ALLAT1US in learning and ſagacity) upon 
this ſubject, except two poſthumous diſſertations, De miniſirs et forma 
ſacramenti confirmationis apud Græcos, which were publiſhed at Rome in the 
year 1666.— The treatiſes of Moki us, De penitentia et ordinationibus, 
are known to all the learned, and ſeem. expreſsly compoſed to make the 
world believe, that there is a ſtriking uniformity of ſentiment between 
the Greek and Latin churches, on theſe two important points, when, 
laying aſide the difference that ſcholaſtic terms and peculiar modes of 
expreſſion may appear to occaſion, we attend to the meaning that is 


annexed to theſe terms by the members of the two communions,— 
GALANUS, in a long and laborious work, publiſhed at Rome in the 


year 1650, has endeavoured to prove, that the Armenians differ very 
little from the Latins in their religious opinions; and ABRAHAM 
F ECHEL.LENS18 has attempted-to convince. us in ſeveral treatiſes (and 
more eſpecially in his Animadverſſones ad Hebed, Jeſu Catalagum librorum 
Cbaldaicorum) that all Chriſtians throughout Africa and Aſia have the lame : 
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The HisTory of the 


CEN T. . This prelate declared openly, and indeed with more 


XVII. 


SECT. II. 
PARTI. 


inftrument the Jeſuits had chiefly employed in bringing 
him to an untimely end. As this new patriarch declared 
| himſelf openly in favour of the Latins, the reconciliation 

of the Greeks with the church of Rome ſeemed more pro- 
5 bable than ever, nay. almoſt certain ]; but the diſmal 


courage than prudence, that he had a ſtrong propenſity to 


the religious ſentiments of the Engliſh and Dutch churches, 
and had conceived the deſign of reforming the doctrine 


and ritual of the Greeks, and bringing them nearer to the 


purity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel. This was ſufficient 
to render the venerable patriarch odious to the friends of 
Rome. And accordingly the Jeſuits, ſeconded by the 
credit and influence of the French ambaſlador, and aſſiſted 


by the treacherous ſtratagems of ſome perfidious Greeks, 


continued to perplex and perſecute the good man in va- 
rious ways, and at length accompliſhed his ruin; for, by 

the help of falſe witneſſes, they obtained an accuſation __— 
| treaſon againſt him, in conſequence of which he was put 


to death, in the year 1638, by the order of the emperor [e]. 


He was ſucceeded by CYRILLUs, biſhop of Berea, a man 


of a dark, malignant, and violent ſpirit, and the infamous 


| le] The Confeſfon of Faith, latin up a Grant Lucan; PR 

1 publiſhed in Holland in the year 1645; and is alſo inſerted by AYMON, 
in his Monumens au bentiques de la Religion des Grecs, p. 237. By this con- 
feſſion it appears evidently, that CVRIUL us had a ſtronger inclination 

towards the doctrine of the Reformed churches, than to that which 
was commonly received among the Greeks. Nor was he, by any means, 

ill- affected towards the Lutherans ; ſinoe he addreſſed ſeveral letters to 

ehe Swediſh clergy about this time, and ſolicited their friendſhip, as ap- 
. pears from the learned ARKENHOLTZ's Memoires de la Reine CHRIS 


TIE, tom i. p. 486. tom ii. Append, p. 114-—AY MON has publiſhed, 


in the work already mentioned, p. 1—199. twenty-ſeven letters of this 
patriarch to the clergy of Geneva, and to other doQors of the Re- 
formed church, in which his religious ſentiments are ſtill more plainly 
diſcovered. His liſe, tranſactions, and deplorable fate have been re- 
corded dy THOMAS SMITH, a learned d'vine of the Engliſh church, in 
his Narratio de vita, fludiis, geſtis, et martyrio CYRILLI LUCARIS, which 
is the third article of his Miſce!lanea, publiſhed at London in 8vo, in the 

| year 1686 ; as allo by HOTTINGER, in his Analeft. Hiſtorico Theolog, Ap» 

_ #endic. diſſert. viii. p 5 co. and by other authors, mentioned 9 55 FASL» 

_ CIV in his Bibliotbeca Graca, vol. x. p 499- ES 
[VI See ELI VEOGELII Defenſio Exerc. de Eccleſia Oetz, p. 100% 
where we and the Letters of the Roman. ponds: UR&BAHN VIII. ta Cr 
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fate of this unworthy prelate diſpelled all of a ſudden the c E N T. 
| pleaſing hopes and the anxious fears with which Rome and XVII. 


its adverſaries beheld the approach of this important event. 3 II. 


The ſame violent death that had concluded the days of ® &T 1. . 
CxxiIIIus LUCAR purſued his ſucceſſor, in whoſe place © „ 
 PARTHENIUS, a zealous oppoſer of the doctrine and ambi- 


tious pretenſions of Rome, was raiſed to the patriarchal 


dignity, After this period, the Roman pontiffs defifted 
from their attempts upon the Greek church, no favourable _ 
opportunity being offered either of depoling its patriarchs, 

or gaining them over to the Romiſh communionnsn 155 
Fl II. Notwithſtanding theſe unſucceſsful attempts of Fecher or _ 
the Roman pontiffs to "reduce the Greek church under not he ko- 
their dominion, many allege, and more eſpecially the Tiſh doc- 


Reformed clergy complain, that the doctrine of that *27 _ 


miſſionaries 1 
church has been manifeſtly corrupted by the emiſſaries of contributed 


Rome. It is ſuppoſed, that in later times, the munifi- to the cor- 
cence of the French ambaſſadors at the Port, and the ruption of. 
perſuaſive ſophiſtry of the Jeſuits, have made ſuch irre- 1 r 
ſiſtible impreſſions on the avarice and ignorance of the Greer £ 2 
Greek biſhops, whoſe poverty is great, that they have de- church. | 
_ parted, in ſeveral points, from the religious ſyſtem of 
their anceſtors, and have adopted, among other errors of 5 
the Romiſh church, the monſtrous and unnatural doctrine 


ef Tranſubſtantiation. This change is ſaid to have been 


more eſpecially brought about in the famous council, 


which was aſſembled, in the year 1672, at Feruſalem, by ä 
: DoSITHEUS, the patriarch of that city FI Without | | 


ALL us of IE in TY be 3 with applauſe this new e | 


for having been ſo inſtrumental in baniſhing from among the Greeks _ 
the pernicious errors of CYRILLUs LUCAR, and warmly exhorts him 
to depoſe all the Greek patriarchs and biſhops that are not favourable 
to the Latin church. Theſe exhortations are ſeconded by flattering 
| promiſes, and, particularly, by an aſſurance of protection and ſuccour _ 
from the king of Spain. CYRILLUS of Berea died in the communion of 


the Romiſh church. See HEN, HIT TARU Net. ad PHIL. CrPRrIL th 
. Eccleſiæ Grace, p. 470. 


[g] See, for an account of this cotineit, AYMON, Memazres 1 


. gues de la Religion des Grecs, tom. i. p. 263,—CISBERTI CUPER1 Epiftole, 


P. 404. 40).— See, more eſpecially, the judicious and learned obſerva- _ 


tions of Bas uA GE on the tranſactions of this council, in his Fiftoire dg 
la Religion des Agliſes Reformies, period iv. p. 1. C. xxxii. p. 452. and 
Cow 5 riot F the . * the Greek + Churth, book i. ch. v. 
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404 
Cc E N T.entering into an examination of the truth and equity of 
XVII. this charge brought againſt the Greek biſhops, we ſhall _ 
obſerve, that it was the controverſy between the _ 
' Roman-catholics and Proteſtants in France, that firſt gave 
riſe to it. The latter, and more eſpecially JOHN CLAUDE, 
ſo juſtly celebrated for his extenſive learning and maſterly 
eloquence, maintained, that many of the doctrines of the 
Romiſh church, and more particularly that of Tranſub- 
tantiation, were of a modern date, and had never been 
heard of before the ninth century. The Roman catholics, 


Ser. . 
SECT. II. gn] 
PAR TI 


The HisToRY of the 


on the contrary, with ARNAUD at their head, affirmed, 


that the doctrine of Rome concerning the Euchariſt, and 
the real converſion of the bread and wine into the body 

and blood of CHRIST in that holy ordinance, had been 
received by Chriſtians in all ages of the church [Y]. To 
ſtrengthen their cauſe further by authorities, that they 
imagined would have no ſmall influence upon their adver- 


fſaries, they ventured to aſſert, that this doctrine was 


adopted by all the Eaſtern Chriftians, and particularly by 
the Greek churches [i]. This bold affertion required 
ſtriking and authentic teſtimonies to give it any degree of 
credit. Accordingly the ambaſſador of France, reſiding 
at Conſtantinople, received orders from his court to concur 
with the Jeſuits, and to leave no methods unemployed in 
_ procuring certificates from the Greek clergy to confirm 
this aſſertion. On the other hand, the Engliſh and Dutch 


ambaſſadors, perſuaded that no ſuch doctrine was really 


profeſſed in the Greek church, procured alſo the teſti- 
monies of ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, in order to take from the 
Roman: catholic diſputants this pretext ; which, after all, 
was of no great conſequence, as it did not affect the 
merits of the cauſe, The reſult, however, of this ſcrutiny _ 
was favourable to the Romiſh doctors, whoſe agents in 
foreign parts procured a more numerous liſt of teſtimonies 


] It was to prove this moſt groundleſs aſſertion, that the fa- 
mous NICOLE publiſhed his artful book, De la Perpetuite de la Foi, in the 
| year 1664, which was anſwered, with a victorious force of evidence, by 
the learned CLAUDE, )J ⁵ 86 
Li] The names and productions of the principal writers that appeared 
in this controverſy may be found in the Bibliotheca Græca of FABRICIUS, 
vol. x. p. 444. and in the learned PFAFF's Diſſertatio contr, LUDOV. 
 LOGER11 Opus Euchariſticum, publiſhed at Tubingen in the year 1718. 
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than their adverſaries could produce. The Proteſtants in- © E N 7. 
validated theſe teſtimonies, by proving fully, that many of xvii. 
them were obtained by bribery from the indigent Greeks, SEC T. II. 
whoſe deplorable poverty made them ſacrifice truth ob- . 
lucre; and that a great number of them were drawn by 
artifice from ignorant prieſts, whom the Jeſuits deceived, 
by diſguifing the doctrines of Rome in ſuch a manner as to 
give them a Grecian air, and make them reſemble the re- 5 1 
| Jigious ſyſtem of the Eaſtern churches [4]. Granting al! = 
! this to be true, it may nevertheleſs be juſtly queſtioned, 
whether the admiſſion of certain doctrines in the Greek 
church, that reſemble the errors of popery, is to be dated 8 | 
from the period now before us; and whoever examines po Lan | 
this controverſy with a ſpirit of impartiality, accompanied | 
with a competent knowledge of the hiſtory of the religious „ 
doctrine of the Greek churches, will perhaps find, that a 5 ws. | 


. 4 
** 
2 


e 


e ee * 


certain vague and obſcure notion, ſimilar to the Romiſh 5 
doctrine of Tranſub/tantiation, has been received during 
many ages by ſeveral of theſe churches ; though, in theſe i 
latter times they may have learnt, from the Romiſh miſ- | 
ſionaries, the popiſh manner of Sbreling this monſtrous 5 5 
and unaccountable tenet (IJ. fe : 175 1 
IV. Of thoſe independent Greek churches, which are The 1 Ruf- 
| governed by their own laws, and are not ſubject to the ban church. 
ig _ juriſdiction of the patriarch of Conſtantinople, there is none 3 
5 but the church eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia that can furniſh. any 
| matter for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian ; the reſt are ſunk in 
| the moſt deplorable ignorance and barbarity that can poſ- 
ſibly be imagined. About the year 1666, a certain fect, _ 
which aſſumed the name of Arni, i. e. the Multitude of Ks 


05 8 Here, a all . hiſtories, the 1 1 will 90 a" to confule 3 — 
3 COWELL's Account of the preſent State of the Greek Church, Pref, p. 2, and | 1 
Alo book i. ch. v. p. 136. as this author was actually at Gefen 

| when this ſcene of fraud and bribery was carried on, and was an eye- 
Witneſs of the inſidious arts and perfidious practices employed by the 
| Jeſuits to obtain from the Greek prieſts and monks tenimenes! in e 
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of the doctrine of the Latin or Romiſh churcn. „„ nh — 

5 1 £1] The learned La CRoZE, who cannot be ſulpected of any pro- | 1 | 

4 85 penſity to favour the cauſe of Rome i in general, or that of the OE Se 4 

Particular, was of opinion that the Greeks had been long in poſſeſſion of . + 
the fooliſh doarine of Tranſubſtantiation, See GISBERTI CUPERI AD 1 b | 
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40 The HisTory of the 


| c ENT. hs Flea, but were called by their adverſaries, Roſkolſnikay 
XVII. or the ſeditious Faction, aroſe in Ruſſia, and excited rp, 
SECT. IL fjderable tumults and commotions in that kingdom 71. 
PART I The reaſons that this ſect alleges in defence of its ſepara- 
tion from the Ruſſian church, are not as yet known with 


 GMELIN ſpeaks, under the denomination of STEROWERZI, in the ac- 
count of his Yoyoge into Siberia, tom. iv. p. 40.4. 


According to the account of VOLTAIRE, who pretends to have drawn 


do not amiſs, ſince it is well known, 'that the Ruſſian prieſts ſeldom 


ſubordination of rank, no ſuperior or inferior, among the faithful ; that 


_ thrice ; and that a prieſt muſt never give a bleſſing but with three fingers. 


various abominations, which ought not to be believed without the 


and of laſcivious commerce in its moſt irregular forms. 


| we have Weener 12 lome e cent. Xl 10858 ll, aps v. 8 1 ll. - 


any degree of certainty; nor have we any ſatis factory or 
accurate account of its doctrines and inſtitutions a]; we 
only know, in general, that its members affect an extra- 
ordinary air of piety and devotion, and complain of the 
corruptions introduced into the ancient religion of the 
Ruſſians, partly by the negligence, and partly by the am- 
bition, of the 1 8 0 Order LJ. On the other hand, | 


Tm) Theſe, perhaps, are the ſame. perſons of whom the Jearned 


(3 {n} This ſe is called by other authors the ſet of the Roll. | 


the materials of his H:/ftory of the Ruſſian Empire under PETER I; from 
authentic records furniſhed by the court of Peterſburg, this ſect made its 
_ firſt appearance in the twelfth century, The members of it allege, in 
defence of their ſeparation, the corruptions, both in doctrine and diſci- 
| pline, that have been introduced into the Ruſhan church. They profeſs _ 
a rigorous zeal for the Letter of Holy Scripture, which they do not under- 0 
ſtand, and the tranſpoſition of a ſingle word in a new edition of the 
| Ruſſian Bible, though this tranſpoſition was made to correct an uncouth 
Phraſe in the tranſlation commonly received, threw them into the greateft _ 
_ combuſtion and tumult. They will not allow a prieft to adminiſter bape 
tiſm after having taſted ſpirituous liquor; and in this, perhaps, they 


touch the flaſk without drinking deep. They hold, that there is no 


| = 1 Chriſtian may kill himſelf for the love of CHRIST ; that Halleluiab 8 
| muſt be but twice pronounced, and that it js a great fin to repeat it 


| They are regular even to auſterity in their manners; but as they have 
| always refuſed to admit Chriſtians of other dendiindtions into their reli- 
_ gious aſſemblies, they have been ſuſpected of committing in them 


irongeſt and moſt demonſtrative proof, They are accuſed, for ex- 
| ample, of killing a child in theſe aſſemblies, and of drinking its bloods | 


=. „ (0] See BERGIUS, De Statu Ecclefie Religions Muſcoottiee, ſe. xi. | 
000 | cap. vii, p-. 69. ſect. ii. cap, xvi p. 218. —Afpend, 270.— HEIN EC- 
= | |  C1US's Account of the Greek Church, written in German, p. 30;—Ha- 
ZA ve nx's Iter Ruſſicum. Some doctors conjecture, that theſe Iſcraniti, or 
0 5 . Refbolniki, are a branch deſcended from the ancient Bogomilians, of whom 
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100 
great pains were taken to conquer the obſtinacy of thisc x NT. 
factious ſect; arguments, promiſes, threatenings, dra- 
goonings, the authority of ſynods and councils, ſeconded SECT. Il, 
by racks and gibbets; in a word, all the methods that arti- 
fe or barbarity could ſuggeſt were practiſed to bring back 
| theſe ſeditious heretics into the boſom of the church. But 
the effect of theſe violent meaſures by no means anſwered _ 
the expectations of the Ruſſian government; they exaſ- 
perated, inſtead of reclaiming, theſe ſchiſmatics, who 
retired into the woods and deſerts, and, as it often hap- 
' pens, were rendered more fierce and deſperate by the ca- 
lamities and ſufferings in which they were involved. From 
the time that PETER the Great aſcended the throne of 
| Ruſſia, and made ſuch remarkable changes in the form 
and adminiftration both of its civil and eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, this faction has been treated with more huma- 
nity and mildneſs; but it is alleged, that theſe mild 
proceedings have by no means healed the ſchiſm; and 
that on the contrary, the RosKoLNIKI have gained 
ſtrength, and are become ſtill more obſtinate hace We. 
7 PREISE now mentioned, 0 N 
V. It will not be i improper Peres to give "na account The 3 : 
0 of this reformation of the church of Ruſſia, that was owing TR” 
to the active zeal and wiſdom of PETER I; for though into wo. 
this intereſting event belongs to the hiſtory of the follow- 
ing century, yet the ſcheme, by which it was brought Peter I, 
about, was laid towards the concluſion of that now before 
us. This great prince made no change in the articles of 
faith received among the Ruſſians, and which contain the 
doctrine of the Greek church. But he took the utmoſt 
| pains to have this doctrine explained in a manner con- 
formable to the dictates of right reaſon and the ſpirit of 
the Goſpel; and he uſed the moſt effectual methods to 
deſtroy, on the one hand, the influence of that hideous 
ſaperliicion that ſat brooding over the whole nation; and, 
on the other, to diſpel the ignorance of the clergy, which 5 
was incredible, and that of the people, which would have 
ſurpaſſed it, had that been poſſible. Theſe were great and 
arduous undertakings; and the reformation, to which 
they pointed, was ſuch as ſeemed to require Whole ages to 
accompliſh and bring to any tolerable degree of perfection. ; 
5 To ecelerate the execution of this glorious plan, PeTeR [ 
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CENT. became a zealous protector and patron of arts and ſciences: 
He encouraged, by various inſtances of munificence, men 
of learning and genius to ſettle in his dominions. He 

reformed the ſchools, that were funk in ignorance and 


bernhard and erected new ſeminaries of learning. He 
endeavoured to excite in his ſubjects a deſire of emerging 
from their ignorance and brutality, and a taſte for know- 
ledge and the uſeful arts. And, to crown all theſe noble 
attempts, he extinguiſhed the infernal ſpirit of perſecution 
aboliſhed the penal laws againſt thoſe that differed merely 
in religious opinion from the eſtabliſhed church ; and 
granted to Chriſtians of all denominations liberty of con- 


; : * 1 — E 1 
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ſcience, and the privilege of performing divine worſhip in 


the manner preſcribed by their reſpective liturgies and in- 
ſtitutions. This liberty, however, was modified in ſuch a 
_ prudent manner, as to reſtrain and defeat any attempts 
that might be made by the Latins to promote the intereſts | 
of popery in Rufſia, or to extend the juriſdiction of the 
Roman pontiff beyond the chapels of that communion that 


were tolerated by law. For though Roman-catholicks were | 


allowed places for the celebration of divine worſhip, yet 
the Jeſuits were not permitted to exerciſe the functions of 
miſſionaries or public teachers in Ryfa; and a particular 
Charge was given to the council, to which belonged the 
cognizance of eccleſiaſtical affairs, to uſe their utmoſt care 
and vigilance to prevent the propagation. of Romiſh tenets | 
5 amon the people. ” 
Heſides all this, a notable change was now N 5 
into the manner of governing the church. The ſplendid 
dignity of patriarch, which approached too near Fl luſtre 


and prerogatives of majeſty, not to be offenſive to the em- 


peror and burthenſome to the people, was ſuppreſſed, or 
rather aſſumed, by this ſpirited prince, who declared him- 
fel the ſupreme poutilf and head of the Rufhan « church [p]+ 


t 71 This icconde is not Fe Bb a Amte Dr. Mo- 


nin ſeems to inſinuate, that PETER aſſumed not only the authority, 


but alſo the office and title, of patriarch or ſupreme pontiff, and head of 
the church. This, however, was not the caſe ; he retained the power 
without the title, as may be ſeen by the oath that every member of the 


4 ſynod he had eſtabliſhed was obliged to take, when he was appointed 


to that office. It was in conſequence of his authority as emperor that he 
= eheimed an a abſolute > authority | in the aner, and not from any ghoſtl7 


The 
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|| Cray. II. GREEK and ORIENTAL CHURCHES. | 409 
The functions of this high and important office were en- E N T. 
truſted with a council aſſembled at Peterſburg, which was XVII. 
called the Holy Synod, and in which one of the archbiſpops, Parr II. 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed by his integrity and prudence, was 1 5 
appointed as preſident. This honourable office was filled 25 
by the famous STEPHEN JAVORSCI, who compoſed a W- 
borious work, in the Ruſſian language, againſt hereſy [q]. 
The other orders of the clergy continued in their reſpec- 
tive rank and offices; but both their revenues and their 
authority were conſiderably diminiſhed. It was reſolved 
at firſt, in this general reformation, to aboliſh all mona- 
ſteries and convents, as prejudicial to the community, and 
= unfriendly to population; but this reſolution was not put 
in execution; on the contrary, the emperor himſclferected 
a magnificent monaſtery in honour of ALEXANDER 
SN EWSKY, whom the Ruſſians place in che liſt of their 
heroes . 
VI. A ſmall body of the Monoplyſit tes in n Af 7a abandoned, The fate of 
for ſome time, the doctrine and inſtitutions of their anceſ- 00 _ 
tors, and embraced the communion of Rome, This ſte ep © pe 
was entirely owing to the ſuggeſtions and intrigues of a 
Perſon named ANDREW ACHIGIAN, who had been edu- 
cated at Rome, where he imbibed the principles of popery, 
and, having obtained the title and dignity of patriarch _ 
from the Roman pontiff, aſſumed the denomination of 16 
xarius XXIV [5]. After the death. « of this deute 
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| FOO or denomination,” The enn now mentioned ran thus, 7 e 8 — 
and promiſe to be a faithful and obedient ſubject and ſervant to my true and natu- 
ral ſovereign, and to the augul} ſucceſſors it ſhall pleaſe him to appoint, in conſe- | 
_ quence of the indiſputable power he has to regulate the ſucceſſion to the crown. 
T acknowledge him as the ſupreme judge of this ſpiritual college, &c. Sec 
VOLTAIRE'S We de P Spore de Rui ie 8 Pierre le Grand, tom. bo 5 
Pp. 124. 
50 121 LEQUIEN, Oriens Chitin, t tom. i, p. 1295 Eo ED 9 5 
l'] Thoſe who are acquainted with either the Daniſh or Fam . e 
* goages, will find ſeveral tom, anecdotes. renting” to theſe changes FOES 
| in HAVEN's Iter Ruſſicum. 5 
[s] From the fifteenth century amen 11 the ee of the ; 
| | Monophyſites have taken the name of I:NATIUS, and that for no other 
reaſon than to ſhew that they are the lineal ſucceſf. rs of I:Narivs, 
Who was biſhop of Antioch in the firſt century, and of conſequence the 
lawful patriarchs of Antioch. A like reaſon induces the religious chief of 
2 the Maronjtes, hone alſo aye claim to ah fame dignity, to alſume the 
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De Hrevory of the 


cent. patriarch, another uſurper, whoſe name was PETER. 


| XVII. 
| SECT, II.” 
 ParrTI. 


— 


aſpired after the ſame dignity, and taking the title of | 


IcnaTius XXV, placed himſelf in the patriarchal chair; 


but the lawful eie of the ſect had credit enough 
with the Turks to procure the depoſition and baniſhment 
of this pretender, and thus the ſmall congregation which 
acknowledged his juriſdiction was entirely diſperſed [7]. 
The African Monophyſites, and more eſpecially the Copts, 


| notwithſtanding that poverty and ignorance which expoſed 


them to the ſeductions of ſophiſtry and gain, ſtood firm in 


their principles, and made an obſtinate reſiſtance to the 


_ promiſes, preſents, and attempts, employed by the papal _ 
miſſionaries to bring them under the Roman yoke. — _ 


With reſpect to the 4by/Jinians, we have mentioned already, 


in its proper place, the revolution by which they delivered 
| themſelves from that tyrannical yoke, and reſumed the 


liberty they had ſo imprudently renounced. It is proper, 


However, to take notice here of the zeal diſcovered by the 
Lutherans, in their attempts to diſpel the ignorance and 
ſuperſtition of this people, and to bring them to the know- | 
ledge of a purer religion and a more rational worſhip, It 
was with this pious deſign that the learned HeyLINnG, of 
Tubes, undertook a voyage into Ethiopia in the year 1634, 
where he reſided many years, and acquired ſuch a diſtin= 
| guiſhed place in the favour and eſteem of the emperor, 
that he was honoured with the high and important office 
of prime miniſter of that mighty empire. In this eminent 
ſtation he gave many inſtances of his zeal both for the 
intereſts of religion and the public good; after which he 
ſet out for Europe, but never arrived there, nor is it known 
in what anner or by what accident he ended his : 


e rns 8 St. PETER i is  faid to have governed the church of ; 
_ Hmiicch before IGNATIVS. e 
5 (e] Jo. SIMON, ASSEMANNI Biz lieb. Orientalis Clenentins-Vatican« 5 
dom. li: p. 482. and his Diſſert. de Monephyſitis, & iii. p. 6, 7. . 
Ila] A very curious life of HEYLING, was publiſhed in German by 7 
Pr. MicHAELs at Hall, in eee * MOLLER: Cmbria Li- 

; Gs, tom. i. ** we Fa | 


days [#]. 


Several years after this, Exxesr, 4 of Aae Gente T 
ſurnamed the Pious, on account of his eminent ſanity and 
virtue, formed the reſolution of making a new attempt to 


ſpread E 
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ſpread the knowledge of the Goſpel in its purity and ſim- c ENT. 
plicity among the ignorant and ſuperſtitious Abyſlinians. XVII. 
This deſign was formed by the counſels and ſuggeſtions of Pan — 
the famous LuDoLPH, and was to have been executed by 
the miniſtry of abbot Gnkconv, an Abyſſinian, who had 
reſided for ſome time in Europe [0]. The unhappy fate 
_ of this miffionary, who periſhed in a ſhipwreck in the 
year 1657, did not totally diſcourage the prince from pur- 
ſuing his purpoſe; for in the year 1663 he entruſted the 
fame pious and important commiſſion with Jo MICHAEL | 
 WaNSLEB, a native of Erfurt, to whom he gave the 
| wiſeſt orders, and whom. he charged particularly to leave 
no means unemployed that might contribute to give the 
Abyſſinian nation a favourable opinion of the Germans, 
as it was upon this baſis alone that the ſucceſs of the 
preſent enterprize could be built, WANSLEB, however, 
| Whole virtue was by no means equal to his abilities, in- 
| ſtead of continuing his journey to Abyſſinia, remained 
ſeveral years in Egypt. On his return from thence into 
Europe, he began to entertain uneaſy apprehenſions of the 
account that would naturally be demanded both of his 
conduct and of the manner in which he had employed ; 
the ſums of money he received for his Abyſlinian expedi- 5 
tion. Theſe apprehenſions rendered him deſperate, be- 
cauſe they were attended with a coniciouſneſs of guilt. 
Hence, inſtead of returning into Germany, he went directly 
to Rome, where, in the year 1667, he embraced, at leaſt 
in outward profeſſion, the dofrine of that church, and 
entered into the Dominican Order [x]. Thus the pious : 
deſigns of the beſt of princes failed in the execution. To 
them, however, we are indebted for the great light that 
has been thrown by the learned and laborious Lupo. 
on the hiſtory, doctrine, literature, and manners of the 
Abyſſinians, which, before this period, were but * ſuper-. 
7 ny known | in Eur ohe. 
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. 1 See LUDOLPHI Prokaium zo Comm, in , 0 p. Albig. Pe Jt 
- Juxcke: Vita JOBI LUDOLPHI, p. 68. | 2 
la] For an account of this inconſtant and worthleſs, but learned 2 5 
man, ſee L0B0, Vage d' Abyſſ. tom. i. p. 198. 227. 233. 248, —CY- 
P RIAN. Catalog. MJ. Biblioth. Gotbanæ, p. 64. — EUS. RENAU DOT, 
Præf. ad. Hiſtor, Patriarch, Alexand. EC HARD and QUETIF, Scriptor. 
Or din. Prædic. rom. ii. Pe 69 3. See the ſame N Ei iftoria Eccles 5 


Alxandrine, | os 
5 3 5 VII. 'The- 
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ENT. VII. The ſtate of the Chriſtians in Armenia underwent _ 
XVII. a conſiderable change ſoon after the commencement of 
Sker. II. this century, in conſequence of the incurſions of ABBAs 
tes Great, king of Perſia, into that province. This prince 
PA te of laid waſte all that part of Armenia that lay contiguous to 
the Arme- his dominions, and ordered the inhabitants to retire into 
nians, Perſia. Theſe devaſtations were deſigned to prevent the 


Turks from approaching to his frontier; for the Eaſtern 
monarchs, inſtead of erecting fortified towns on the bor- 
ders of their reſpective kingdoms, as is done by the Euro- 

pean princes, laid waſte their borders upon the approach 


of the enemy, that, by thus cutting off the means of their 
ſubſiſtence, their progreſs might be either entirely ſtopped 
or conſiderably retarded. In this general emigration, the 
more opulent and better ſort of the Armenians removed to 
Iſpahan, the capital of Perſia, where thegenerous monarch 
granted them a beautiful ſuburb for their reſidence, with _ 
the free exerciſe of their religion, under the juriſdiction of 
a biſhop or patriarch, Under the reign of this magnani- 
mous prince, who cheriſhed his people with a paternal 


tenderneſs, theſe happy exiles enjoyed the ſweets of liberty 


and abundance ; but after his death the ſcene changed, 
and they were involved in calamities of various kinds y ]. 


The ſtorm of perſecution that aroſe upon them ſhook 


their conſtancy; many of them apoſtatiſed to the Maho- 
mektan religion, ſo that it was juſtly to be feared that this 


branch of the Armenian church would gradually periſh. 


On the other hand, the ſtate of religion in that church 
derived conſiderable advantages from the ſettlement of a 
prodigious number of Armenians in different parts of 
Europe for the purpoſes of commerce. Theſe merchants, 
who had fixed their reſidence, during this century, at 

London, Amſterdam, Marſeilles, and Venice [x], were not 


unminqdful of the intereſts of religion in their native 


: e And their ſituation furniſhed them with favour- 5 


ol Sec,, Pigege en Poſe, tom, u. v. 106. —GABRIEL wy _ 


| CHIN ON, Nouvelles Relations du Levant, p. apt 


„ For an account of the Armenians hs ſettled at Marſeilles, ED 
| and of the books they took care to have printed in that city for the 


| uſe of their brethren in foreign parts, ſee RICH. SIMON's Lettres 


(boiſies, tom. ii. p. 137.— The ſame author, (tom. iv. p. 160.) and 
ao tho learnes Mun e ene in a | Dt Vertation prefixed to 
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able opportunities of exerting their zeal in this good cauſe, CENT. 
and particularly of ſupplying their Aſiatic brethren with XVII. 
Armenian e A of the Holy Scriptures, and of other SECT. II. 

_ . theological books, from the European preſſes, eſpecially e 1 
from thoſe of England and Holland, Theſe pious and inW—— 
ſtructive productions being diſperſed among the Arme 
nians, who lived under the Perſian and Turkiſh. govern- 


ments, contributed, no doubt, to preſerve that illiterate 


and ſuperſtitious. people from falling into the moſt con- 
ſummate and deplorable ignorance, 


VIII. The diviſions that reigned among the Neſtorians The 8 0 


in the preceding century ill ſubſiſted; and all the methods the Neſto- 
that had been employed to heal them proved hitherto in- rians. 
effectual. Some of the Neſtorian biſhops diſcovered a 
propenſit Y to accommodate matters with the church of 


Rome. ELIAs Il, biſhop of Mo oſul, ſent two private em- 


| baſſies to the pope, in the year 1607 and 1610, to ſolicit _ 
| his friendſhip ; and, in the letter he addrefled upon that 


occaſion to PAuL IV, declared his deſire to bring about 


_ a reconciliation between the Neſtorians and the Latin 
church [a]. ELIAS III, though at firſt extremely averſe _ 
to the doctrine and . eee of that church, changed his 
ſentiments in this reſpect; and, in the year 1657, ad- 


dreſſed a letter to the congregation de propaganda fide, in 


which he intimated his readineſs to join with the church | 
of Rome, on condition that the pope would allow the 


Neſtorians a place of public worſhip in that city, and 


would abſtain from all attempts to alter the doctrine or 


diſcipline of that ſe& [b]. The Romiſh doctors could 
not but perceive that a reconciliation founded on {ſuch 5 


conditions as theſe would be attended with no advantage 
to their church, and promiſed nothing that could flatter 
the ambition of their pontiff. And accordingly we do not 
find that the propoſal above-mentioned was accepted. It 
7 does not appear that the Neſtorians were received, at this 85 


1 his T "WE Line y give an account of the Armenian Bible | 
that was printed in Holland, The latter alſo takes notice of the other _ 

Armenian books that were publiſhed at Venice, Lyons, and e 

buec. cit. cap. ii. & xxv. p. 38. I 


[a] Jos, Siu. 3 NI Biblioth. Orient. Clonent, Patican. tom. i. 5 


p. 543. tom. ii. p. 457, tom. iii. P. i. p. 650, 
[5] 4 ASSEMANNE. lec. cit, tom. iii. "4 Ns 


„ | | | | . Ry = time, 
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CEN T. time, into this communion of the Romiſh church, or that 


iy IL. the biſhops of Moſul were, after this period, at all ſoli- 


par 1, Citous about the friendſhip or good will of the Roma 
| pontiff, The Neſtorian biſhops of Ormus, who ſucceſſive- 
ly aſſume the name of SiuEON, propoſed alſo, more than 

once [e], plans of reconciliation with the church of Rome; 


_ _ and, with that view, ſent the Roman pontiff a confeffion 


of their faith, that gave a clear idea of their religious 
tenets and inſtitutions. But theſe propoſals were little 
attended to by the court of Rome, which was either owing 


to its diſlike of the doctrine of theſe Neſtorians [d], or to 
that contempt which their poverty and want of influence 
excited in the pontiffs, whoſe ambition and avidity aimed 


_ at acquiſitions of more conſequence ; for it is well known, 
that, fince the year 1617, the biſhops of Ormus have been 
in a low and declining ftare, both in point of opulence 


and credit, and are no longer in a condition to excite the 
envvy of their brethren at Moſul ſe]. The Romiſh mif- 
ſionaries gained over, nevertheleſs, to their communion, 
a handful of Neſtorians, whom they formed into a con- 
gregation or church, about the middle of this century. 

: The biſhops or patriarchs of this little lock reſide in the 

city of Amida, or Diarbeker,and all aſſume the denomination _ 
of JoserH [ f J. The Neſtorians who inhabit the coaſts of 
Malabar, and are called the Chriſtians of St. THOMAs, | 
ſuffered innumerable vexations and the moſt grievous per- 
ſecution from the Romiſh prieſts, and more eſpecially the 
]eſuits, while theſe ſettlements were in the hands of the 
Portugueſe ; but neither artifice nor violence could en- 
gage them to embrace the communion of Rome [g]. But 
when Cochin was taken by the Dutch, in the year 1667, 

and the Portugueſe were driven out of theſe quarters, the 
| perſecuted Netorians reſumed their primitive liberty, and 

wwe re-inflated in the privilege of Logs God ee 5 


Co In 3 years «61g and ae , 


Þ i. p 4 8885 
"In PET. 8 Pref. a pv from 4. Chaldeorum 3 5 
LJ] See LEGVIEN, Oriens Cbriſtianus, tom. ii, p. 1078. oo 
e] La CRozs, Hiſtoire du Cbriſtianiſme des Indes, livr. v. P+ 344. 
14 * Locke auæ x Inde Orient. tom. . p. 319. 466. 
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Dutch, who are uſed to treat with toleration and indul- FP AR I. 


gence all ſects who live peaceably with thoſe who differ — 5 
from chem! in religious opinion and ceremonies. 


EL 
' moleſtation, according to their conſciences. Theſe bleſ- c · * 1. 
ſings they ſtill continue to enjoy; nor are ſuch of them as XVII. 


entered into the ommunion of Rome diſturbed by the SECT. I; 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER 1. 


5 The Hisronv of the Lurnznan Cuvnen, 


. 0 E N T. 


XVII. 
: SECT. Il. 


"PART H. 


F E have iteady ben [a] the calamities and ; 
F-- vexations the Lutheran church ſuffered from 

the perſecuting ſpirit of the Roman pontiffs, 
and che intemperate zeal of the houſe of Auſtria, which, 


1 


The Luthe- on many occaſions, ſhewed too great a propenſity * 
ran church 


loſes ground 
in ſome 


ſecond their ambitious and deſpotic meaſures; we ſhall 
therefore, at preſent, confine our view to the lofles it 


places--The ſuſtained from other quarters. The cauſe of Lutheraniſm 


HFJeſſians 
embrace 


ſuffered conſiderably by the deſertion of Maurice, Land- 

grave of Heſſe, a prince of uncommon genius and learn 
ing, who not only embraced the doctrine and diſcipline of 
the Reformed church [5], but alſo, in the year 1604, re- 
moved the Lutheran profeſſors from their places in the 


univerſity of Marpurg, and the doctors of that commu- 
nion from the churches they had in his dominions. Mav- 


RICE, after taking this vigorous ſtep, on account of the 8 
obſtinacy with which the Lutheran clergy oppoſed his 


_ deſign, took particular care to have his ſubjects inſtructed 


0 the doctrine of the Helvetic ca and introduced 0 


. Th the Fi guy of the Remi Church, es above. | 3 
D] The reader muſt always remember, that che writers of the 5 
continent generally uſe the denomination of Reformed in a limited ſenſe, 
to diſtinguiſh the church of England and the Calviniſtical churches from 5 
ln of the Lutheran e | 


into = 
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Chap. I. The HisTory of the Lutheran Chukch. 2 | 
| into the Heſſian churches the form of public worſhip that C E N 5 
: Was obſerved at Geneva, This plan was not executed XVII. | 
without ſome difficulty; but it acquired a compleat de- Parti, dd 
eree of ſtability and conſiſtence in the year 1619, when 5 
deputies were ſent by this prince to the ſynod of Dort in 
Holland, with exprets orders to conſent, in the name of a 
J Heffian churches, to all the acts that ſhould be paſſed _ Ol 
in that aſſembly.. The doctors of the Reformed , 
who lived at this period, defended ſtrenuouſly the meaſures | er ns 
followed by Mavzice, and maintained, that in all theſe 3 
tranſactions he obſerved the ſtricteſt principles of equity, | 
and diſcovered an uncommon ſpirit of moderation. Per- 5 1 
haps the doctors of modern days may view this matter in 5 
a qifferent point of light. They wil! acknowledge per- 
haps, without heſitation, that if this illuſtrious prince had 
been more influenced by the ſentiments of the wiſeſt of 
the Reformed doctors, concerning the conduct we ought 
to obſerve towards thoſe who differ from us in religious 
matters, and leſs by his own will and humour, he would 
have ordered n things. otherwiſe than he aRual * 
: did [c]. 25 
II. The example of the Landerovs of Hef was | fol. The | new 
lowed, in the year 1614, by JohN SIGISMUND, elector reforma- 
3 Brandenburg, who alſo renounced Lutheraniſm, and veg | 
_ embraced the communion of the Reformed ar Rranden- 
though with certain reſtrictions, and without employing lung. 
any acts of mere authority to engage his ſubjects in tage 
ſame meaſure. For it is obſervable, that this prince did 
not adopt all the peculiar doctrines of Calviniſm. He 
introduced, indeed, into his dominions the form of public 
worſhip chat was eſtabliſhed at Gereva, and he embraced | 
the ſentiments of the Reformed churches con icerning the 
Perſon of CHRIST, and the manner in which he i 15 e 
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1 Ke! The render will find 2 more * awe account of this matter in che | 
controverſial writings of the divines of Caffe! and Darntad?, publiſhed at 

| Ca ſſel, Mar purg, and Gieſſen, in the years 1932, 1636, 16473 and of - 
1 which SaL1G ſpeaks largely in his Hiſi. Aug Confeſſ. tom. i. lib. iv. 
cap. ii. p. 756. Thoſe who en the German language, may _ 

alſo confult GAR T Hs Hiftoriſcher Bericht won dem Religions W eſen in Furſten- 
 thum Heſſen, 1706, in to —CYPRIANS Unterricht von Kirchiicher Verti- 

nigung der Proteſtanten, p. 263. & Appendix, p. 101. —As allo the Lets Ne 

| e in the nee, ne A. 1 1749. p- 25 | 
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CE N T. in the euchariſt, as they appeared to him much more 


XVII. 
SECT.” IT 


. 


De His roxy f the Lutheran Cnunch. 


conformable to reaſon and ſcripture than the doctrine of 


ir 75 the Lutherans relating to theſe points. But, on the other 
* hand, he refuſed to admit the calviniſtical doctrine of Di- 


vine G and Abſolute Decrees; and, on this account, 


neither ſent deputies to the ſynod of Pon 2, nor adopted 
the deciſions of that famous aſſembly on theſe intricate 
ſubjects. This way of thinking was fo exactly followed 
by che ſucceſſors of S1G1SMUND, that they never would 
allow the opinion of CALvix, concerning the Divine De- 
crees, to be conſidered as the public and received doctrine _ 
of the Reformed churches in their dominions, It muſt 


be particularly mentioned, to the honour of this wiſe 
prince, that he granted to his ſubjects an entire liberty in 


religious matters. and left it to their unreſtrained and free 
choice, whether they would remain in the profeſſion of 


Lutheraniſm, or follow the example of their ſovereign : 


nor did he exclude from civil honours and employments, 


or from the uſual marks of his protection and favour, thoſe 
who continued in the faith of their anceſtors. This 


 lenity and moderation, which ſeemed ſo adapted to pre- 
vent jealouſy and envy, and to ſatisfy both parties, did not 
| however produce this natural and falutary effect; nor 
were they ſufficient to reſtrain within the bounds of de- 
cency and charity ſeveral warm and inconſiderate votaries 
of Lutheraniſm, Theſe over-zealous perſons, who _ 
| breathed the violent ſpirit of an age in which matters of 
conſequence were uſually carried on with vehemence and 
rigour, looked upon it as intolerable and highly provoking, 
 —that the Lutherans and Calviniſts ſhould enjoy the 
ſame honours and prerogatives,—that all 1 injurious terms 
and odious compariſons Thould be baniſhed from religious 
debates, that the controverted points in theology ſnould 
either be entirely omitted in the ſermons and public diſ- 
courſes of the clergy, or explained with a ſpirit of modeſty 
and Chriſtian charity, — that certain rites which lifoleaſed 5 
the Calviniſts ſhould be totally aboliſhed, —and that they 
Pho differed in opinions, ſhould be obliged to live in peace, 
concord, and the mutual exchange of g00d offices. If it was 
unreaſonable in them to be offended at injunctions of this 
nature, it was ſtill more fo to diſcover their indignation in 
a. manner that excited not e arp and uncharitable 
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debates, but alſo civil commotions and violent tumults, 


that diſturbed conliderably the tranquillity of the ſtate, 
and nouriſhed a ſpirit of ſedition and revolt, which the 
labour of years was employed to extinguiſh in vain. In 
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© 15 N T. 
XVII. 
SECT. . 


PART I, 


this troubled ſtate of things, the divines of Saxony, and: 


more eſpecially thoſe of IWittemberg, undertook to defend 


the Lutheran cauſe; but if it be acknowledged, on the 
one hand, that their views were good, and their intentions 
upright; it muſt be owned, on the other, that their ſtyle 


was Keen even to a degree of licentioufaeſs; and their zeal 


happens, their want of moderation hurt, inſtead of pro- 


| moting the cauſe in which they had embarked ; for it was 


in conſequence of their violent proceedings, that the 


Form of Concord was ſuppreſſed 1 in the territories of Bran- 
denburg, and the ſubjects of that electorate prohibited, by 
a ſolemn edict, from ſtudying ee in the academy of 


 Wittemberg ray: 


III. It was deplorable to ſee two efurchies, which ba 


diſcovered an equal degrece of pious zeal and fortitude in 


throwing off the deſpotic yoke of Rome, divided W 


mental to the intereſts of religion, and the well-being of 


ſociety. Hence ſeveral eminent divincs and leading 7 men, 


141 The edits of SIGISMUND and his ſucceſſors, F to this 


change in the ſtate of religion in Brandenburg, have been ſcveral times 
republiſhed in one collection. Beſides theſe there are many books, trea- 
tiſes, and pamphlets, which give an account of this remaikable brand 
tion, and of which the reader will find a compleat lit In reap? German 
work entitled, U ſchuldigen Nachrichten, An. 1745, p. 34. A. 1746, - 
p. 326, compared with Jo. CAROL. KOCHERY Pibliethera Theo!orie 
: Symbolice, p. 312.— The reader who deſires to attain to a perfe&t ac 


warm beyond all meaſure. And indced, as it ge -norally | 


Atternipts 2 


made to- 
wards a 


union be- 
themſelves, and living in diſcords that were highly detri- tween the 


Luiheran 
and Re- 
formed 
churches. | 


quaintance with this controverſy, and to be able to weigh the merits of 


the cauſe, by having a true ſtate of the caſe before him, will do well to 8 
conſult ARNOLD I Fiftor. Eccleſ, ct Herct. p ii lib. xvit. c vil. p. 965. 
—CyPRIAN? s Unterricht ven der Perei ui gung der Preteft aut, P. 75. and: i 


Append, Monum,' p. 22.5, —Unſchuldige Ne chrichten, A. 172%, p. 1067, e : 
A. 1732, p 715.—They who affirm that the eleQor's ultimate end, in 
changing the face of religion in his dominions, was not the proſpect pf -*: 
augmenting and extending his authority, found their opinion 1ather on- 


conſecture than on demonſtration 3 nor do they confirm this aſſe rtion by £ 
_ teſtimonies that are ſufficient to bring ſull convittion, - Fe mutt, how - 


ever, be acknowledged, on the other hand, that cheir conjeaures have . 


neither an abſurd nor an imprebable aſpect, 
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C E N r. both among the Lutherans and Calviniſts, ſought anxi- 
XVII. ouſly after ſome method of uniting the two churches, 
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_ Seer. II: though divided in their opinions, in the bonds of Chriſ- 
PART. 


tian Charity and eccleſiaſtical communion, A competent 


knowledge of human nature and human paſſions was ſuf- 
| ficient to perſuade theſe wiſe and pacific mediators, that a 


perfect uniformity in religious opinions was not practi- 


cable, and that it would be entirely extravagant to imagine 
that any of theſe communities could ever be brought to 
embrace univerſally, and without limitation, the doctrines 
of the other. They made it, therefore, their principal 
| buſineſs to perſuade thoſe, whoſe ſpirits were inflamed with 
the heat of controverſy,— that the points in debate be- 
| tween the two churches were not eſſential to true religion; 
E that the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity were 
received and profeſſed in both communions ;—and that 


the difference of opinion between the contending parties, 


turned either upon points of an abſtruſe and incompre- 
henſible nature, or upon matters of indifference, which 
neither tended to render mankind wiſer nor better, and in 
which the intereſts of genuine piety were in no wiſe con- 
cerned. Thoſe who viewed things in this point of light, 
were obliged to acknowledge, that the diverſity of opinions 
between the two churches was by no means a ſufficient 
| reaſon for their ſeparation ; and that of conſequence they _ 
were called, by the dictates of that Goſpel which they both 


profeſſed, to live not only in the mutual exerciſe of 


_ Chriſtian charity, but alſo to enter into the fraternal bonds 
of church communion. The greateſt part of the Re- 
formed doCtors ſeemed diſpoſed to acknowledge, that the 
errors of the Lutherans were not of a momentous nature, 
nor of a pernicious tendency ; and that the fundamental 
doctrines of Chriſtianity had not undergone any remark- 
able alteration in that communion ; and thus on their ſide 
an important ſtep was made towards peace and union be- 
tween the two churches. But the greateſt part of the 
Lutheran doctors declared, that they could not form a like 
judgment with reſpe& to the doctrine of the Reformed “ 
churches; they maintained tenaciouſly the importance of 
the points which divided the two communions, and af- 
firmed, that a conſiderable part of the controverſy turned 


upon 
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ChHAr. I. The HisTory of the Lutheran CHuRcn. 42 
upon the fundamenta] principles of all religion and virtue, CENT, 
Tt is not at all ſurpriſing, that this ſteadineſs and con- XVII. 
ſtancy of the Lutherans was branded by the oppoſite party N 10 | 
with the epithets of moroſe obſtinacy, ſupercilious arro- 3 
gance, and ſuch like odious denominations. The Lu- 
ttherans were not behind-hand with their adverſaries, in 
acrimony of ſtyle; they recriminated with vehemence, and ns 
charged their accuſers with inſtances of miſconduct, dif- 5 „ 
ferent in kind, but equally condemnable. They reproach- | =, 
ed them with having dealt ditingenuouſly, by diſguiſing, | | 
under ambiguous expreſſions, the real doctrine of the Re- | 
formed churches ; they obſerved further, that their ad- 
verſaries, notwithſtanding their conſummate prudence _ 
and circumſpection, gave plain proofs, on many occaſi- 
ons, that their propenſity to a reconciliation between the 
two churches aroſe from views of private intereſt, rather 
than from a zeal for the public good. 
IV. Among the public tranſactions relative to the pro- 8 
ject of a union between the Reformed and Lutheran CANES; of the ſynod _ 
we muſt not omit mentioning the attempt made by of Charent . 5 
JAuxs I, king of Ereat- Britain, to accompliſh this ſalu- > 
_ tary purpoſe, in the year 1615, The perſon employed 
for this end by the Britiſh monarch, was PETER DU 
S BE MovLin, the moſt eminent among the Proteſtant doctors 
in France [e]; but this deſign was neither carried on with _ 
ſpirit, nor attended with ſucceſs [ f ]. Another attempt of 
\ - the ſame pacific nature was made in the year 1631, in the 
* ſynod of Charenton, in which an act was paſſed by the ek 
formed doctors of that reſpectable afſembly, declaring the 
Lutheran ſyſtem of religion conformable with the ſpirit of 
true piety, and free from pernicious and fundamental er- 
* rors. By this act, a fair opportunity was offered to the 
Lutherans of joining with the Reformed church upon 
honourable terms, and of entering into the bonds both of 
Civil and religious communion with their Calviniſticzl 80 


44 See "PR vassok, Hip. de Lovis XIII. tom. ii. p. ii p. 27. 
] King JawEs, who would have abandoned the 1 impor- 
5 tant and noble deſign, at any time, to diſcuſs a point of grammar or 
1 theology, or to gain a point of intereſt for himſelf or his minions, neg= _ 
| lected this union of the Lutheran and Reformed churghes, which he had 8 
begun to promote v with ſuch an e N N and zeal. ee 


F ” „5 E 5 brethren. f 
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Cc ENT, brethren [9]. But this candid and charitable proceeding 


PART It. Here 


was attended with very little fruit, ſince few of the Lu- 
therans were diſpoſed to embrace the occaſion that was 
fo freely offered them of terminating the diſſenſions 
that ſeparated the two churches. The ſame year a con- 
ference was held at Leip/ic between the Saxon doctors 
Hor, LysER, and HoPrNER, on the one ſide, and ſome 
of the molt eminent divines of Heſſe-Caſſel and Branden- 
burg, on the other; to the end that, by expoling with 
fidelity and preciſion their reſpective doctrines, it might 
be more eaſily ſeen, what the real obſtacles were that 
ſtood in the way of the union projected between the two 
churches, This conference was conducted with decency 


and moderation, and the deliberations were neither di- 


ſturbed by intemperate zcal nor by a proud ſpirit of con- 
tention and diſpute; but that openneſs of heart, that 


„ F e MLS 


mutual truſt and confidence, which are ſo eſſential to the 


ſucceſs of all kinds of pacification, were wanting here. 
For though the doctors of the Reformed party expoſed, 
with the utmoſt preciſion and fairneſs, the tencts of their 
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church, and made, moreover, many conceſſions, which _ 
the Luthefans themſelves could ſcarcely expect; yet he 


latter, ſuſpicious and fearful, and always apprehenſive of 
ſchemes formed by artifice der” the maſs of candour, to 
be wi and enſnare them, did not dare to acknowledge, 

bat they were ſatisfied with theſe explications and offers; 
| had thus the conference broke up without having contri- 
: 1855 in any reſpect to promote the ſalutary work of 
ace [h], To form a true idea of theſe pacific delibera- 


3 of the reaſons that gave riſe to them, 2nd of the... 


principles by which they were conducted, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to ſtudy the civil We of this intereſting. P 
with attention and Care, 


| = BY NOIT, Hife de Þ Fait de Nantes. i tom ii. p. 544. 1 Mo, 5 
Fete des SY ades Nationouæ des Egiiſes Reform et de France, tom. ii. p. 500. | 
ITI Digert, d Snodi Carents enienſis indi dgentia erga Luth e; aer, Tig. 5 


170 c, 4to. 


U TIN ANNI GES5E! 11 Hifria Sara et Reelhſaſica, p £7 n. in Aden 
dis, p 597-613. in which the Acts of this conference are publiſhed. — | 
JO. Wola. JAEGERI Hiſteria Saculi xvii. Decenn, iv. p. 497. 


his teſtimony of Dr. Mosuktu, who was himſelf a Locher 18 | 


fingularly b nourable to the Reformed doctors, 


V UlLa- 
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| theſe two communions and that of Rome. For this pur- he 8 
poſe, he ordered a conference to be held at Thorn, in the ferences at 
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Cp. I. De front f the Luikerin cnunchl. 4423 
. ULADISLAUS IV, king of Poland, formed a ſtill CEN r. | 


more extenſive plan of religious union than thoſe hitherto XVII. 
mentioned ; he propoſed a reconciliation not only between SECT, II. 


the Reformed and Lutheran churches, but alſo between a 8 


1 


year 1645, the iſſue of which, as might naturally have Then — 
been expected, was far from being favourable to the pro- Jai 


jected union; for the perſons employed by the three 


churches to heal their diviſions, or at leaſt to calm their 
animoſities, returned from this conference with a greater 
meaſure of party-zeal, and a ſmaller portion of Crit an 


charity, than they had brought to it. 


The conference held at Caffel i in the year 1587 by the : 


order of WiLLiam VI, Landgrave of Heſſe, between 


Mus us and Hexicnvs, profeſſors at Rintelen, on the 


| tide of the Lutherans, and CurTiVus and HeinsIvs, of 
the univerſity of Marpurg, on that of the Reformed, was 
attended with much more ſucceſs ; ; and, if it did not. bring | 
about a perfect uniformity of opinion, it produced what 


was much better, a ſpirit of Chriſtian charity and forbear- 


ance, For theſe candid doctors, after having diligently - 
examined the nature, and weighed the importance, of the 
_ controverſies that divided the two churches, embraced _ 
_ each other with reciprocal marks of affection and eſteem, _ 
and mutually declared, that their reſpective doctrines 
were leſs different from each other than was generally 
imagined; and that this difference was not of ſufficient 
moment to prevent their fraternal union and concord. 
But it happened unluckily, that theſe moderate doctors of 
KRintelen could not infule the ſame ſpirit of peace and 
Charity that animated them, into their Lutheran brethren, _ 
nor perſuade them to view the difference of opinion that 
divided the Proteſtant churches in the fame. indulgent | 
point of light in which they had conſidered them in the 
conference at Caſſel. On the contrary, this their mode= 
ration drew upon them the hatred of almoſt all the Lu- 
therans; and they were loaded with bitter reproaches in 
1 | multitude of pamphie sig, chat were compoſed pere 


Tn The writers who 3 given accounts of the. iteren bes ol ; 


Thorn and call, are enumerated. by SAGITTARLUS, i in his Imrod. | 


E A 4 5 o 
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424 Die HisTory F the Lutheran Chuxkch. 


c E N x. to refute their ſentiments, and to cenſure their conduct. 


XVII. The pains that were taken after this period by the 
SECT. II. 


pearl. princes of the houſe of Brandenburg, and more eſpecially 


the Proteſtants, and particularly to promote a fraternal 


union between the Reformed and Lutheran churches in 


the Pruſſian territories, and in the reſt of their dominions, 
are well known: and it is alſo equally notorious, that in- 


wit tes of this ſalutary deſign. 


„ Beſides theſe public cotiferences; held by the autho- 
John Da- rity of princes, in order to promote union and concord 

reus. among Proteſtants, a multitude of individuals, animated by 
1 a ſpirit of true Chriſtian charity, embarked in this pious. 
cauſe on their own private authority, and offered their. 
mediation and good offices to reconcile the two churches, 
It is true, indeed, that theſe peace- makers were, generally 


ſpeaking, of the Reformed church; and that thoſe among 


| the Lutherans, who appeared in this amiable character, 
were but few, in compariſon with the great number of 


Calviniſts that favoured this benevolent but arduous de- 


| ſign. The moſt eminent of the Calviniſtical peace- makers 


Was Joan DurEvs, a native of Scotland, and a man juſtly 


celebrated on account of his univerſal benevolence, folid 

_ piety, and extenſive learning ; but, at the ſame time, 

more remarkable for genius and memory than for nicety of 
diſcernment and accuracy of judgment, as might be evinced 


by ſeveral proofs and teſtimonies, were this the proper 


place for diſcuſſions of that nature. Be that as it will, 
never, perhaps, was there ſuch an example of zeal and 
perſeverance as "that exhibited by Duxkus, who, during 
the mad of forty years [4], ſuffered vexations, and under- 


"ol Bi. Eeelfaft. tom. i. p. 1 alſo Jarcs ERI Hiſeria Seeul 5 
xvii. Decenn, v. p. 689. and Decenn. vii. p. 160. where the As of the 
conferences of Caſſel and Thern are extant. —Add to theſe, Jo. Al- 
Fons. TURRETINI Nubes Teftium Pro moderato in rebus Theologicts judicio, 
pP. 178.— There is an ample account of the conference of Caſel in the 
Life of Mus us given by MOLLERUS in his Cimbria Literat, tom. ii. 
p. 566. The reader will find in the ſame work, an accurate Index a 5 


the Accounts of this conference publiſhed on both tides. 
[4] From the Your 4631 to 8 Y 


went 


* FRED ERIC WILLIAM and his ſon FREDERIC, in or- 
der to compoſe the diſſenſions and animoſity that divide 


numerable difficulties were formed againſt the execution 
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Cnar. I. The HisTory of the Lutheran Cnuxcnh. 45 
went labours, which required the firmeſt reſolution, and © E N T. 
the moſt inexhauſtible patience ; wrote, exhorted, ad- 


XVII. 


SECT, II. 
moniſhed, entreated, and diſputed ; in a word, tried every p ART, 


method that human wiſdom "ould ſuggeſt, to put an end - 


to the diſſenſions and animoſities that reigned among the 
Proteſtant churches. For it was not merely by the per- 
ſuaſive eloquence of his pen, or by forming plans in the 
ſilence of the cloſet, that this worthy divine performed the 
taſk which his benevolence and zcal engaged him to un- 
dertake; his activity and induſtry were equal to his zeal; 


he travelled through all the countries in Europe where the 5 
Proteſtant religion had obtained any footing; he formed 


connexions with the doctors of both parties; he addreſſed 
himſelf to kings, princes, magiſtrates, and miniſters; : and 
by repreſenting, 1 in lively and ſtriking colours, the utility 
and importance of the plan he had formed, hoped to en- 
gage them more or leſs in this good cauſe, or at leaſt to 


derive ſome ſuccour from their influence and protection. 


But here his views were conſiderably diſappointed ; for 
though his undertaking was generally applauded ; and 
though he met with a favourable and civil reception from 
the greateſt part of thoſe to whom he addreſſed himſelf, 


yet he found very few who were ſeriouſly diſpoſed to alle- 5 


viate his labours, by lending him their affiſtance, and 
ſeconding his attempts by their influence and counſels. 
Nay ſome, ſuſpeCting that the fervent and extraordinary . 


zeal of Dux Rus aroſe from myſterious and ſiniſter motives, 


and apprehending that he had ſecretly formed a deſign of 
drawing the Lutherans into a ſnare, attacked him in their 


writings with animoſity and bitterneſs, and loaded him 
with the ſharpeſt invectives and reproaches. So that this 


_ well-meaning man, neglected at length by thoſe of his 
own communion, oppoſed and rejected by the followers of 
LuTHEs, involved in various perplexitics and diſtreſs, ex 
bauſted by unſucceſsful labour, and oppreſſed and dejected 


by injurious treatment, perceived, by a painful experience, = 


that. he had undertaken. a taſk which was beyond the 
| Power of a private perſon, and ſpent the FEMUR of his 
. in 1 repoſe and obſcurity at Caſſel L. 


[1 See cores! Hiſtoria Jon. Dust, poblibed in 4to at FIRE 


; berg in 1716; to whe, W odabde nt] many wp aphae: addyions might be | 
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CENT, 


XVII. 
SECT. II. 
| ALT II. 


promiſes, Now if this notion, that theſe ſacred compo- 
ſitions contain all that is eſſential to faith, obedience, and 
_ devotion, had been univerſally entertained: or FROcuey. | 


The E15TORY of the Lutheran Cuonch. 


It may not be improper to obſerve here, that DuREvs, 


who, notwithſtanding the uprightneſs of his intentions in 


general, was ſometimes deficient in frankneſs and inge- 


nuity, had annexed to his plan of reconciliation certain 
doctrines which, were they ſuſceptible of proof, would 
| ſerve as a foundation for the union not only of the Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts, but alſo of all the different ſects 
that bear the Chriſtian name, F or, among other things, 
he maintained, that the Apoſiles Creed was a complete 
body of divinity ; ; the Ten Commandments a perfect ſyſtem 


of morals ; and the Lord's Prayer a comprehenſive ſeries 
of petitions for all the bleſſings contained in the divine 


: demonſtrated, it would not have been a chimerical projec 


to aim at a reconciliation of all Chriſtian churches upon 

this baſis, and to render theſe compoſitions the founda- 
tion of their coalition and the bond of their union. But 
it would have been highly chimerical to expect, that the 
Chriſtian ſects would univerſally adopt this notion, or be 
pleaſed to ſee the doctrines of Chriſtianity reduced to ſuch | 
5 2 Feten It! To Furtber to be obſerved, with r re- 


made fiom public lags al alfo from documents that have not as yet | 


| Teen the light, Some records and documents, of the kind here referred 
to, have been publiſhed by Has E Us, in his Bibliotheca Bremenſ. Theolo= 


gico-Phi.o!ogica, tom. i. p. 911. and tom. iv. p. 683. A ſtill greater 


number are Sten by Gessklius, in the Addenda Trenica, that are ſub- 
joined to his Hiſtaria Ecclefiaſtica, tom ii. p. 614. The tranfactions of 
Du s at Mar purg are mentioned by SCHENK, in his Vite Profaſſorum 


 Theologie Maorpurg, p. 202.— His attempts in Ihiftein may be learned 
rom the letters of ,4CKMAN and LOSSIUS, which are j.ined together _ 
in the ſame volume, His exploits | in Pruſſia and Poland are recorded by 
| J=BLONSKY, in his Hiſtoria Conſenſus Sendomirienſis, p. 127. and his 


Jabours in Denmark, the Palatinate, and Sæuitgerland, are mentioned re- 


ſpeQtively by ELSWiCH, in his Faſciculus Epiſtol. Theolog, p. 147.— 


SrELEN's Deliciæ Epiſtol p. 353+ and in the Auſeum Helv, tom. iii, 


iv, v. See alſo A KI Hifperi 1a Seculi XVil. Deceun. vil. p. 171—BOH- | 
MIUS, Engliſche Reformations Tiftorie, and more eſpecially an account of 


DUR mus, publiſhed under my direQion at Helmſtadt, in the year 1744, 
by BENZELLUS, and entitled, Diferratis de JOHaAY. Dusko, maxime ds 


Actis ejas Sagan. This Pitfertation contains a variety of anecdotes. 


drawn from records not yet made r. 
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Cray. I. The HisTory of the Lutheran Cnurcn. 


a7 


ſpect to DuREvs, that he ſhewed a peculiar propenſity to- 6 x N T. 


wards the ſentiments of the Myſtics and Yuakers, on ac- 


XVII. 


count of their tendency to favour his conciliatory and 5 er: II. 


pacific project. Like them he placed the eflence of reli- 


gion in the aſcent of the ſoul to God, in calling forth the ” 


hidden word, in fanning the divine ſpark that reſides in - 
receſſes of the human mind, and in conſequence of this 


ſyſtem, was intimately perſuaded, that differences, merely 


in theological opinions, did not at all concern the eſſence 


of true piety. 


VII. Thoſe among the e that Re) the 
moſt zealous in this pacific cauſe, were JOHN MaT- 
THIZ [m], biſhop of Strengnes in Sweden, and GEORGE 


_ CarixTus profeſſor of divinity at Helmſtadt, whom Du- 


M hn 


and Calix- | 


tus, 


REUS had animated with a portion of his charitable and 


indulgent ſpirit. The former was a man of capacity and 
merit, the latter was eminently diſtinguiſhed among the 
doctors of this century, by his learning, genius, probity, 


and candour ; but they both failed in the arduous. under- 


taking i in which they had engaged, and ſuffered conſider- 5 
ably in their attempts to promote the cauſe of unity and 
concord. The Olive-branches [n] of MATT HIER, Who en- 
titled thus his pacific productions, were, by a royal edict, 
publicly condemned and ſuppreſſed in Sweden; and their 


author, in order to appeaſe the fury of his enemies, was 


obliged to reſign his biſhopric, and paſs the reſt of his days 

1 retirement {0], The zeal of CALIXT US, In calming the 
tumultuous and violent ſpirit of the contending parties, 
drew upon him the bittereſt reproaches, and the warmeſt | 
animoſity and reſentment from thoſe who were more bent 


on maintaining their peculiar opinions, than in promoting 


that charity which is the end of the commandment; and 
While he Was is Jabouring t to remove all ſects and diviſions, — 


tt = at LL hos ak to GUSTAVUS Aborrkus, 15 
and was afterwards appointed, by chat prince, preceptor to his davgh- 


ter CHRISTINA, ſo famous in hiſtory, on account of the whimſical pe- 
culiarities of her character, her taſte for learning, and her deleriion of the 5 
Swediſh throne and the Proteſtant belli. : ä | 


[x] Rami Olive Septentrionalis. = 


lo] See SCHEFFERI Secia Litterata, p. 123. and Jon. Morita: ad 15 
eam Hyponnemata, p. 317,—ARKENHOLTZ, Memoires de. 4 Keine CHRIS» ONS 
FINE, tom. i. Þ> 320. 505. tom. Te * 634 | | 
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CENT, 
XVII 


SEC. II. 
PART II. 


The pro- 
ſperous 
events that 


happened 
to the 


| warn 
church. 


ways beheld with averſion and horror. In thofe countries 


The HISTORY of the Lutheran CRuxcn. 


he appeared to many of his brethren in the light of a new 
ſectary, who was founding the moſt pernicious of all ſects, 
even that of the Syncret its, who were ſuppoſed to promote 


peace and concord at the expence of truth, We ſhall, 


before we finiſh this chapter, endeavour to give a more 


particular and circumſtantial account of the ſentiments and 


trials of this great man, to whoſe charge many other 
things were laid, beſides the crime of endeavouring to unite 
the diſciples of 'the ſame maſter in the amiable bonds of 
charity, concord, and mutual forbearance ; and whoſe 
opinions and drligns excited warm conteſts i in the Luthe- xt 
"ran church. = 
VIII. The external ſtate of the 13 church at 


this period was attended with various circumſtances off 


proſperity, among which we may reckon its ſtanding ſirm 


againſt the aſſaults of Rome, whoſe artifice and violence 
were in vain employed to bring on its deſtruction. It is 


well known, that a very conſiderable number of Lutherans 


reſided in thoſe provinces where the public exerciſe of 
their religion was prohibited. It has more eſpecially been 
ſhewn by the late memorable emigration of the Saltz- 
burgers [p], that ſtill greater numbers of them lay con- 
- cealed in that land of deſpotiſm and bigotry, where the 

_ ſmalleſt diflent from popery, with whatever ſecrecy and 
circumſpection it may be diſguiſed, is conſidered as an 
enormous and capital crime; and that they preſerved their 


religious ſentiments and doctrines pure and uncorrupted 
amidſt the contagion of Romiſh ſuperſtition, which they al- 


vrhich are inhabited by perſons of different communions, and 


ric of Saltæbourg, ſee BURNET's Travelt. See more eſpecially a famous 


_ whoſe fovereigns are members of the Romiſh church, we 
have numberfeſs inſtances of the crueltyand injuſtice prac- | 
tiſed by the papiſts againſt thoſe that diffentfrom them; and 


theſe cruelties are exerciſed under a pretext ſuggeſted by 


the moſt malevolent bigotry, which repreſents theſe dif- 
 fenters : as ſe -ditious 1 9 80 and eee as $ warty of 


r 11 For an account + of hs . 1 in \ the archbithors 


Latin diſcourſe, publiſhed at Tubingen, in the year 1732, under the fol- 
lowing title: Commentariolus Theologicus de non tolerandis in Religione Diſſen- 


rientibus, quam Prefide CHRIST. MAT TH. PAF FIO defender WOLF, 
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the moſt rigorous treatment, And yet it is certain, that, C ENT. 
amidſt all theſe vexations, the Lutheran church has 8540 XVII. 
its ground; nor has either the craft or fury of its enemies — 

been able, any where, to deprive it entirely of its rights 3 
and privileges. It may further be obſerved, that the doc 
trine of LUTHER was carried into Aſia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, by ſeveral perſons who fixed their habitations in thoſe 
diſtant regions, and was alſo introduced into ſome parts 

| of Europe, where it had hitherto been unknown. _ 
IX. When we turn our view to the internal ſtate of The pro- ho 
5 the Lutheran church during this century, we ſhall find it greſs of 
improved in various reſpects ; though ſeveral blemiſhes A | 
yet remained that clouded its luſtre. Tt muſt be acknow- Lurherans, 


Lutherans, | 
ledged, to the honour of the Lutherans, that they culti- 


vated all the various branches of literature, both ſacred 


and profane, with uncommon induftry and ſucceſs, and 


made ſeveral improvements in the ſciences, which are too 


well known to ſtand in need of a particular mention; and 
of which a circumſtantial enumeration would be incon⸗ 


 fiſtent with the brevity we propoſe to obſerve in this 
hiſtory, But if it cannot be denied, on the one hand, that 
the cauſe of religion gained by theſe improvements in 

| learning, it muſt be owned, on the other, that ſome _ 
branches of ſcience were perverted by injudicious or ill= _ 
_ deſigning men, to corrupt the pure ſimplicity of genuine : 
Chriſtianity, and to render its doctrines abſtruſe and in- 


tricate, Thus it too often happens in life, that the beſt £ 


things are the moſt egregiouſly abuſed. 


About the commencement of this century, the ſciences . 


chiefly cultivated in the ſchools, were logic and meta» _ 
_ phyſics; though the manner of treating them was almoſt 0 

; entirely deſtitute of elegance, ſimplicicy, and preciſion, = 
But, in proceſs of time, the ſcene changed in the ſemina- 
Ties of learning; and the more entertaining and agreeable 
branches of literature, that poliſh wit, excite taſte, ex- 
erciſe . vg and enrich memory, "Ge as ri and 
natura 

quence, gained the aſcendant. Both theſe kinds of know- 

ledge acquired alſo a more graceful, conſiſtent, and regular 
form than that under which they had hitherto appeared. 

But it happened moſt unlucki! y, that while the boundaries 

1 of ſeience were extended: from yay to day, and new dif- 


hiſtory, philology, antiquities, criticiſm, and elo 


coverles 


_ — - 
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CENT, coveries and improvements were conſtantly enriching the 


XVII. republic of letters, the credit of learning began ſenſibly to 


-SECT. II; 


Parr Il decreaſe, and learned men ſeemed gradually to loſe thoſe 


velty of their character, as well as the excellence and im- 


portance of their labours had hitherto drawn from the 
public. Among the various circumſtances that contri- 
buted to this decline of literary glory, we may particularly 
reckon the multitude of thoſe who, without natural capa- 
city, taſte, or inclination, were led, by authority or a 


deſire of applauſe, to literary purſuits ; and by their ig- 
norance or their pedantry,. caſt a reproach upon the re- 
public of letters. 


The ſlate of . X. The only kind of philoſophy that was taught in the 
philoſophy. Lutheran ſchools, during the greateſt part of this century, 


The Arifto- Was that of ARISTOTLE, dreſſed up in that ſcholaſtic 
telians tri- form that increaſed its Bat ee intricacy and ſubtilty. And 


umph. ſuch was the devout and exceſſive veneration entertained 
"i many for this abſtruſe ſyſtem, that any attempt to re- 
ject the Grecian oracle, or to correct its deciſions, was 


Jooked upon as of the moſt dangerous conſequence to the 


Intereſts of the church, and as ; equally criminal with a 
like attempt upon the facred writings. Thoſe who diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in the moſt extraordinary manner 
by their zealous and invincible attachment to the Peripa- 
tetic philoſophy, were the divines of Leipfic, Tubingen, 
Helmſtadt, and Altorf. The enchantment, however, was 
not univerſal; and there were many who, withdrawing . 
their private judgment from the yoke of authority, were 
bold enough to fee with their own eyes; and of conſe- 
_ quence diſcerned the blemiſhes that were indeed ſuffi- 
ciently viſible in the pretended wiſdom of the Grecian 
ſage. The firſt attempt to reduce his authority within 
narrow bounds was made by certain pious and prudent 
divines, who though they did not pretend to diſcourage al! 
pPhhiloſophical inquiries, yet were defirous of confining gthem 
do a few ſelect ſubjects; and complained, that the pom- 
pous denomination of philoſophy was too frequently pro- 
15 ttuted 1705 ed being 1 to unintelligible GR ou, _ 


19 Such, among others, was Winch 4 seinbttnervs, or 


wu a particular account is given by ALS9LD, in his Hy/or, . et 
Heret, P. ii. lib, xvii. 92 „ | 


_ peculiar marks of veneration and diſtinction that the no- | 
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and words, or rather ſound „ deſtitute. of ſenſe. Theſe CENT, 
were ſucceeded in their dilike of the Peripatetic philo- XVIII. „ 
ſophy by the diſciples of RAMs, who had credit enough an: II. | 
to baniſh it from ſeveral ſeminaries of learning, and t REO | 
1 ſubſtitute in its place the ſyſtem of their maſter, Which Rs 
* was of a more practical kind, and better adapted to the pur- 
poſes of lifeſr]. But if the philoſophy of Axis rorLR met 
with adverſaries who oppoſed it upon ſolid and rational 
principles, it had alfo enemies of a very different character, 
I who imprudently declaimed againſt philoſophy in general, 
I 


as hizhly detrimental to the caule of religion and the in- 
tereſts of ſociety. Such was the fanatical extravagance 
of DANIEL HorFFnman, profeſſor at Heluiſladt, who di- 
covered, in this controverſy, an equal degree of ignorance 
and animoſity; and ſuch alſo were the followers of Ro- 
BERT FLUDD, JACcoB BERMEN, and the Roſecrucians, __ . 
who boaſted of having ſtruck out, by the aſſiſtance of | 1 
fire and divine illumination, a new, a rful, and celeſtial e | 
| 
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ſyſtem of philofophy, of which mention has been already 
5 made [s]. Thefe adverſaries of the ge were divided 
E among themſelves, and this diminiſhed the ſtrength and 
= vigour of their oppoſition to the common enemy. But 9 
had they! been ever ſo cloſely united in their ſentiments aud | 1 
| meaſures, they would not Ke bcen able to overturn the 
empire of ARISTOTLE, which was deeply rooted in the 
 fchools through long poefon, and had a powerful ſup- 
port in the multitude of its votarics and defenders, 
XI. The Peripatetic ſyſtem had ſtill more formidable The kee. 
_ adverſaries to encounter in DES CARTES and GASSEN DI, dom of phi- 
whoſe writings were compoſed with that t perſpicuity and lofophical 
preciſion that rendered them ſingularly agrecable to many nw 
of the Lutheran doctors of this century, and made them: ground, 
look with contempt on that obſulete and barren philo- _ 
ſophy of the ſchools, which was cxprefled in uncouth 5 
terins and barbarous phraſes, without taſte, ele ganee, ſp 
accuracy, The votaries of ARISTOTLE bcbcld with envy 
NF MEET new lebe gers, uſed their mot zealous endeavours | 


TI. 


Ty ce Jo. Hr RMAN AB EI SWICK, De varia We ul for tuna, 5 
| Oo &Xl, p. 54. and WALCHIUS, Hiſteria Lezice, Ab. 1. bes ii; Leet, iii; 
F v. in Harergis ejus Academicts, p. 613. e 
5 See Ware in che General 12 75 of th Church, 85 xxx, 
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The His ronv of the Lutheran Cnvncir, 


to bring them into diſcredit, and, for this purpoſe, repre-. 


ſented their reſearches and principles as highly detrimental 


to the intereſts of religion and the growth of true piety. 
But when they found, by experience, that theſe methods 


olfattack proved unſuccefsful, they changed their manner of 
proceeding, and (like a prudent general, who, beſieged by a 
_ ſuperior force, abandons his outworks and retires into the 


citadel) they relinquiſhed much of their jargon, and de- 
fended only the main and eſſential principles of their 
ſyſtem. To render theſe principles more palatable, they 
began to adorn them with the graces of elocution, and to 
mingle with their philoſophical tenets the charms of po- 
lite literature. They even went ſo far as to confeſs, that 


_ ARISTOTLE, though the prince of philoſophers, was 
chargeable with errors and defects, which it was both 


lawful and expedient to correct. But theſe conceſſions 


only ſerved to render their adverſaries more confident and 


enterpriſing, ſince they were interpreted as reſulting from 
a conſciouſneſs of their weakneſs, and were looked upon as 
aà manifeſt acknowledgment of their defeat. In conſe- 

quence of this, the enemies of the Stagirite renewed their 


attacks with redoubled impetuoſity, and with a full aſſu- 


rance of victory; nor did they confine them to thoſe 
Per patetic philoſophy which were allowed 
buy its votaries to ſtand in need of correction, but levelled 
them, without diſtinction, at the whole ſyſtem, and aimed 
at nothing leſs than its total diſſolution. GRorius, in- 
deed, who marched at the head of theſe philoſophical 
reformers, proceeded with a certain degree of prudence 
and moderation. PUFFENDORE, in treating of the law of 
nature and of the duties of morality, threw off, with more 
boldneſs and freedom, the Peripatetic yoke, and purſued a 
method entirely different from that which had been hitherto 
_ obſerved in the ſchools, This freedom drew upon him a 
multitude of enemies, who loaded him with the bittereſt _ 
reproaches; his example was nevertheleſs followed by _ 
'THOMASIUs, profeſſor of law in the academy of Leipfic, 
and afterwards at Hall, who attacked the Peripatetics with 
new degrees of vehemence and zeal. This eminent man, 
though honourably diſtinguiſhed by the excellence of his 
genius and the ſtrength of his reſolution, was not, perhaps, 
the propereſt perſon that could be pitched upon to manage 


branches of the 
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duouſly employed both the power of exhortation and the 
influence of example, in order to perſuade the Saxons to 
reject the Ariſtotelian ſyſtem, which he had never read, 
and which moſt certainly he did not underſtand, The 
{cheme of philoſophy, that he ſubſtituted in its place, was 


CnAr. I. The HISTORY of the Lutheran Cnvncy. 


the intereſts of philoſophy. His views, nevertheleſs, were c E N T. 
vaſt; he aimed at the reformation of philoſophy in general, XVII. | 


and of the Peripatetic ſyſtem in particular; and he aſſi- 


received with little applauſe, and ſoon ſunk into oblivion ; 


433 


Rer. . 
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ART II. 


but his attempt to overturn the ſyſtem of the Peripatetics, 


and to reſtore the freedom of philoſophical inquiry, was 
attended with remarkable ſucceſs, made, in a little time, 


the moſt rapid progreſs, and produced ſuch admirable 
effects that THOMASIUS is juſtly looked upon, to this day, 


as the chief of thoſe bold ſpirits who pulled down philoſo- 


reſearches in the manner they judged the moſt conformable 


with truth and reaſon, of departing from the mere dictates 
of authority in matters of ſcience, and of propoſing pub- 
licly every one his reſpective opinions. This liberty was 
not the conſequence of any poſitive decree of the ſtate, _ 
nor was it inculcated by any law of the church; it ſeemed _ 
to reſult from that inviſible diſpoſal of things, which we 
Call accident, and certainly proceeded from the efforts of a 
few great men, ſeconding and exciting that natural pro- 
penſity towards free inquiry that can never be totally 
extinguiſhed in the human mind. Many employed this li- 
berty in extracting, after the manner of the antient Eclectics, 


doctrines or expreſſions of theſe hoary guides. 


phical tyranny from its throne in Germany, and gave a 
mortal blow to what was called the Seftarian Philoſophy Lt] 
in that country, The firſt ſeminary of learning that 
adopted the meaſures of 'THoMAS1US was that of Hall in 
Saxony, where he was profeflor ; they were afterwards fol- 
| lowed by the reſt of the German ſchools, by ſome ſooner, 

and by others later; and from thence a ſpirit of philoſo- _ 
phical liberty began to ſpread itſelf into other countries, 
where the Lutheran religion was eſtabliſhed. So that, 
towards the concluſion of this century, the Lutherans _ 
enjoyed a perfect liberty of conducting their philoſophical | 


W what 


c el By the Sefarian Philoſophers were meant, thoſe who followed 
_ implicitly ſome one of the ancient philoſophical ſects, Without daring to 
| uſe the dictates of their p'ivate judgment, to correct or modify the 
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| conſidered as the maſter-ſcience, as the original fountain 
of all true philoſophy, was ſpoiled of its honours, and fell 
into contempt ; nor was the authority and influence even 


The virtues | 
and defects 


of the Lu- 
5 theran doe 


De Hier or of the Lutheran Citvrcit, 


what they thought moſt conformable to reaſon, and mol 


ſuſceptible of demonſtration, from the productions of the 
different ſchools, and connecting theſe extracts in ſuch a 
manner as to conſtitute a complete body of philoſophy. 

But ſome made a yet more noble uſe of this ineſtimable 
privilege, by employing, with indefatigable zeal and in- 
duſtry, their own faculties in the inveſtigation of truth, 


and building upon ſolid and unchangeable principles a new | 
and ſublime ſyſtem of philoſophy. At the head of theſe 
we may place LEiBnITzZ, whoſe genius and labours have 


deſervedly rendered his name immortal [2]. 

In this conflict between the reformers of philoſophy and 
the votaries of ARISTOTLE, the latter loſt ground from 
day to day, and his ſyſtem, in conſequence of the extremes 
that reformers often fall into, grew ſo diſguſting and odious, 
that condemnation was paſſed on every part of it. Hence 
the ſcience of Metaphyſics, which the Grecian ſage had 


of Des CarTEs (who allo ſet out, in his enquiries, upon 
- metaphyſical principles) ſufficient to ſupport it againſt the 
_ prejudices of the times. However, when the firſt heat of 


oppoſition began to cool, and the rage of party to ſublide, 
this degraded ſcience was not only recalled from its exile, _ 
by the interpoſition and credit of LEIBNITZ, but was allo 


reinſtated in its former dignity and luſtre. 


' Fpirit of party; and treating with the utmoſt antipathy 


and averſion thoſe that diih er from them ever ſo little in _ 


fu] The « curious 1 cer wil find - accurate and ample account 3 
lb revolution in philoſophy, in uy learned BRYGCKEE' 8 Hi * Critics | 


Legge. 
religious 


XII. The defects and vices of the n NOW 55: 
have been circumſtantially expoſed and even exaggerated 1 
- Dy many writers, who ſeem to require in the miniſters of 
the Goſpel a degree of perfection, which ought indeed always 
to be aimed at, but which no wiſe obſerver of human nature 
can ever hope to ſee generally reduced to practice. Theſe 
cenſurers repreſent the leading men of the Lutheran church 
as arrogant, contentious, deſpotic, and uncharitable ; as 
_ deſtitute of Chriſtian ſimplicity and candour; fond of 
quibbling and diſpute ; Judging of all things by the narrow 
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that, during the greateſt part of this century, neither the t 
Riſcouries 2 the pulpit: nor the inſtructions of the ſchools which they | 
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religious matters. The leſs conſiderable among the Lu- © E N x. 
theran doctors were charged with ignorance, with a neg- XVII. 
lect of the ſacred duties of their ſtation, and with a want SECT. II. 
of talent in their character as public teachers. And the = | 


whole body were accuſed of avarice, lazineſs want of 
piety, and corruption of manners. 


"EY 


It will be acknowledged, without difficulty, 6 e 


who have ſtudied with attention and impartiality the 
7 Funes, manners, and hiſtory of this century, that the 


utheran clergy are not wholly irreproachable with reſpect 


to the matters that are here laid to their charge, and that 
many Lutheran churches were under the Aire tion of 


paſtors, who were highly deficient, ſome in zeal, others in 


abilities, many in both, and conſequent]y ill qualificd for 
_ propagating the truths of Chriſtianity with wiſdom and 
ſucceſs, But this reproach i is not peculiarly applicable to 


the ſeventeenth century; it is a general charge that, with 
too much truth, may be brought againſt all the ages of the 


_ church. On the other hand, it mult be acknowledged, 
by all ſuch as are not blinded by ignorance or partiality, 
that the whole of the Lutheran clergy did not conſiſt 45 , 


theſe unworthy paſtors, and that many of the Lutheran 
doctors of this century were diſtinguiſhed by their learn- 


ing, piety, gravity and wiſdom. Nay, perhaps it might 


be difficult to decide, whether in our times, in which ſome 
5 pretend that the ſanctity of the primitive doctors is revived | 
in ſeveral places, there be not as many that do little ho- 


nour to the paſtoral character as in the times of our an- 


ceſtors? It muſt further be obſerved, that many of the 

defects which are invidiouſly charged upon the doctors " 
this age, were in a great meaſure owing to the infelicity | 
of the times. They were the unhappy effects of thoſe 

+ public calamities which a dreadful war of thirty years du- 

ration produced in Germany; they derived ſtrength 1 from ©; - 

the influence of a corrupt education, and were ſometimes e 
encouraged by the protection and countenance of yitious | 
and profligate magittrates. 


| The vices 
XIII. That the vices of the 3 8 were partly of the J. 5 


cowing to the infelicity of the times, will appear evident theran c ler= ns 
from ſome particular inſtances. It muſt be acknowledged 57 Partly 


Cwing: to 
18 times in 


. 2 % ee were lived, 
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C E N T. were adapted to promote, among the people, juſt ideas of 
XVII. religion, or to give them a competent knowledge of the 
SECT. II. doctrines and precepts of the Goſpel. The eloquence of 
e pulpit, as ſome ludicrouſly and too juſtly repreſent it. 
was reduced, in many places, to the noiſy art of bawling |. 
(during a certain ſpace of time meaſured by a ſand-glaſs) 
upon various points of theology, which the orators under - 
ſtood but very little, and which the people did not under- 
ſtand at all; and when the important doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity were introduced in theſe public diſ- 
courſes, they were frequently disfigured by tawdry and 
puerile ornaments, wholly inconſiſtent with the ſpirit and 
genius of the divine wiſdom that ſhines forth in the Goſpel, 
and were thus, in a great meaſure, deprived of their native 
beauty, efficacy, and power. All this muſt be confeſſed; 
but perhaps it may not appear ſurpriſing, when all things 
are duly conſidered. The miniſters of the Goſpel had 
their heads full of ſonorous and empty words, of trivial 
diſtinctions and metaphyſical ſubtilties, and very ill fur- 
niſhed with that kind of knowledge that is adopted to 
touch the heart and to reform the life; they had alſo few 
models of true eloquence before their eyes; and therefore 


it is not much to be wondered, if they dreſſed out their Y 

_ diſcourſes with foreign and taſteleſs ornaments” 53 
The charge brought againſt the univerfties, that they 4 
ſpent more time in fubtile and contentious controverſy, 15 
than in explaining the holy Scriptures, teaching the duties FE 
of morality, and promoting ſpirit of piety and virtue, Þ 
though too juſt, yet may alſo be alleviated by conſidering 
the nature and circumſtances of the times. The Luthe- £ 
rans were ſurrounded with a multitude of adverſaries, v bo 
obliged them to be perpetually in a poſture of defence; 5 
and the Roman-cathohics, who threatened their deſtru c- 
tion, contributed, in a more particular manner, to excite 
in their doctors that polemic ſpirit, which unfortunately 1 
became a habit, and had an unhappy influence on the ex= |: 
erciſe both of their academical and paſtoral functions. In PF 
time of war, the military art not only becomes ſingularly | 
_ reſpectable, but is preferred, without hefitation, before alt 
others, on account of its tendency to maintain the inefti= þ| 
mable bleſſings of liberty and independence; and thus, inn 
the midſt of theological commotions, the ſpirit of controk˖ ’ 
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verſy, by becoming neceſſary, gains an aſcendant, which, CEN . 
even when the danger is over, it is unwilling to loſe. It 


were indeed ardently to be wiſhed, that the Lutherans had 


treated with more mildneſs and charity thoſe who differed 


from them in religious opinions, and had diſcovered more 


437 


XVII. 
SECT, 11. 
PA RT II. 


indulgence and forbearance towards ſuch, more eſpecially, 
as by ignorance, fanaticiſm, or exceſſive curioſity, were led 


public tranquillity by propagating their particular ſyſtems. 
But they had unhappily imbibed a ſpirit of perſecution in 


their early education; this was too much the ſpirit of the 


into error, without pretending, nevertheleſs, to diſturb the 


times, and it was even a leading maxim with our anceſtors, 


i : that it was both lawful and expedient to uſe ſeverity and 
force againſt thoſe whom they looked upon as heretics, 


This maxim was derived from Rome; and even thoſe who 


ſeparated from that church did not find it eaſy to throw _ 
off, all of a ſudden, that deſpotic and uncharitable ſpirit _ 
that had ſo long been the main ſpring of its government, Z 
and the general characteriſtic of its members, Nay, in 
their narrow views of things, their very piety ſeemed to 


ſupprels the generous moyements of fraternal love and for- 


bearance; and the more they felt themſelves animated 
with a zeal for the divine glory, the more difficult did 
they find it to renounce that ancient and favourite maxim, 
which had ſo often been ill interpreted and ill applied, that 


zu hoe ver is found to be an enemy te Gd, ought alſo to be de- 


clared an enemy to his country iu]. 
XIV. There were few or no changes 9 rS ot 


during this century, into the form of government, the 
method of worſhip, and the external rites and ceremonies laws and 
of the Lutheran church. Many alterations would indeed 
have been made in all theſe, had the princes and ſtates of, 
that communion judged it expedient to put in execution 
the plans that had been laid by THoMasvs, and 3 | 
eminent men, for reforming it its eccletialtical Paley» kT heſe 


The eecle· | 
ſiaſtical 


polity of 


the Luthe. a. 5 
rans. 


iS [w] It were to be wiſhed that he 1 had not; in _ 


| Bene perſevered in theſe ſevere and deſpotic principles longer than 
other Proteftant churches, Until this very day, the Lutherans of Fran- 
= fort on the Maine have always refuled to pernut the Reformed to celebrate 
public worſhip within the bounds, or even in the ſuburbs, of that city. 


Many attempts have been made to conquer their oblipary in this re- 


port, but hitherto without ſucceſs, 
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© x N T. plans were built upon a new principle, which ſuppoſed, 


XVII. that the por ag and ſupreme authority of the ſovereign 


gk II. was the on 
ART I. mental principle, which theſe great men took all imagi- 
nable pains to prove by ſolid and ſtriking arguments, they 


raiſed a voluminous ſyſtem of laws, which, in the judg- 


ment of many, evidently tended to this concluſion: that 


the ſame ſovereign who preſides in the ſtate ought to rule 


in the church; chat prince and pontiff are inſeparable cha- 


racters; and that the miniſters of the Goſpel are not the 


ambaſſadors of the Deity, but the deputies or vice-gerents 
of the civil magiſtrate, Theſe reformers of Lutheraniſm 
did not ftop here; they reduced within narrower bounds 
the few privileges and advantages that the clergy yet re - 


_ tained, and treated many of the rites, inſtitutions, and 
cuſtoms of our church as the remains of popiſh ſuper- 


ſtition. Hence an abundant ſource of contention was 
opened, and a long and tedious controverſy was carried on 
With warmth and ene, between the clergy and civi- 


lians. We leave others to determine with what views 


| theſe debates were commenced and fomented, and with 5 
£ what ſucceſs they were reſpectively carried on by the con- 
| tending parties. We ſhall only obſerve, that their effects 


and conſequences were unhappy, as, in many places, they 
proved, in the iſſue, detrimental to the reputation of the 


_ clergy, to the dignity and authority of religion, and to the 
peace and proſperity of the Lutheran church ſx]. The 


preſent ſtate of that church verifies too plainly this obſer- 


vation. It is now its fate to ſee few entering into its 

public ſervice, who are adapted to reſtore the reputation E 
has loft, or to maintain that which it yet retains. Thoſe 

who are diſtinguiſhed by illuſtrious birth, uncommon. 
5 e and a liberal and 1 ingenuous turn of mind, look 


L= It wh bean the 1 ill MW even of PREY deſigning. men to fall : 
| into pernicious extremes, in the controverſies relating to the foundation, 


: power, and privileges of the church, Too few have ſteered the middle 


Way, and laid their plans with ſuch equity and wiſdom as to maintain 
the ſovereignty and authority of the ſtate, without reducing the church to 


a mere creature of civil policy. The reader will find a moſt intereſting 
view of this nice and important ſubject, in the learned and ingenious 


: | biſhop of Glouceſter's Alliance between Church and State, and in his Dedication 
of the ſecond volume of his Divine Lain of — 180 to my Lord WAY 32 


FIELD, © 


upon, 


ſource of church power. On this funda- 
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upon the ſtudy of theology, which has ſo little external e k N To. 
| honours and advantages to recommend it, as below their XVII. 
ambition; and hence the number of wiſe, learned, and SEC T. II. 


eminent miniſters grows leſs conſiderable from day to day. ie 
This circumſtance is deeply lamented by thoſe among us 


who conſider with attention the dangerous and declining 


| Hate of the Lutheran church; and it is to be feared, that 


our deſcendants will have reaſon to lament it ill more 
bitterly. 


XV. The eminent writers that adorned the Pa The 3 


church through the courſe of this century, were many in ben ae 
number. We ſhall only mention thoſe whom ie in moſt enn 


neceſſary for a ſtudent of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory to be more e 


particularly acquainted with; ſuch are Qolpius and NI- 
chol as Huxxius—LoNARD HuTTER—JosEPH and 
JoHN ERNESTI GERHARD GEORGE and FRED ERIC 


ULRICCALIX TPS the MENTZZER's— the OLEARIUS'S— 


FREDERICBALDWIN—ALBERT GRAWER--MATTHIAS | 
Hoxt—the CarPzovius's—Joun and PAUL TARNO- 
VIUS—JonuN AFFELMAN—EILHART LUBER—the Ly- 


SERS—MICHAEL WALTHER—JOACHIM HILDEBRAND 
JOHN VALENTINE ANDREAS — SOLOMON GLASSIUS 


—ABRAHAM CALovius -- THEOBORE HACKSPAN— 


JohN HulsEMan—JacoB WELLER—PETER and JOHN 


Maus zus brothers — JoHN CONRAD DanNHAVER— 


_ Joun Geornct DorscH&AVS— JOHN ARNDT—MARTIN 


GEYER—JoHN ADAM SCHARTZER—BALTHAZAR and 


 Joun MEISNER—Aucusrus PEEIFFER— HENRY and 
 Joun MuLLER—JusTUs CHRISTOPHER SCHOMER— 
SEBASTIAN SCHMIDT — CHRISTOPHER HORSHOLT— 
 theOstanDeRr's—PHILIP JACOB SPENER— GEB. THEo- 
: PORE MEYER—FRIDEM. BECHMAN—and others [y]. 


XVI. The doctrine of the Lutheran church remained. An Men. 


= cal view of _ 
entire during this century; its fundamental principles the religi- 


received no alteration, nor could any doctor of that church, ous doc 


who ſhould have preſumed to renounce or invalidate any tine of the 


ol thoſe theological points, that are contained in the /ym- Lutherans, 
| ew books of the Lutherans, have met with toleration ang. 1 


[5] For : an account of the lives and writings of theſe 1 foe. 


| WITTE's Memoria Theologorum, and his Diarium Biographicum z as alſo 


3 GoEZIU 8. and other writers of literary hiſtory, _ 


F f 4: 8 indulgence, 
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PART II. 


The HisTory of the Lathen CHURCH, 


indulgence. It is, however, to be obſerved, that, inlater 
times, various circumſtances contributed to diminiſh, in 
many places, the authority of theſe Hymbolical oracles, 
which had ſo long been conſidered as an almoſt infallible 
rule of faith and practice. Hence aroſe that unbounded 
liberty, which is at this day enjoyed by all who are not 
inveſted with the character of public teachers, of diſſent- 


ing from the deciſions of theſe ſymbols, or creeds, and of 


_ declaring this diſſent in the manner they judge the moſt 


_ expedient. The caſe was very different in former times: 


whoever ventured to oppoſe any of the received doctrines 
of the church, or to ſpread new religious opinions among 


the people, was called before the higher powers, to give an | 


account of his conduct, and very rarely eſcaped without 
ſuffering in his fortune or reputation, unleſs he renounced | 
his innovations. But the teachers of novel doctrines had 


nothing to apprehend, when, towards the concluſion of 


this century, the Lutheran churches adopted that leading 
maxim of the Arminians, that Chriſtians were accountable 
to God alone for their religious ſentiments ; and that no indi- 


vidual could be juſtly punifhad by the magiſtrate for his erro- 


neous opinions, while he conducted himſelf like a virtuous and 


obedient ſubjcct, and made no attempts to diſturb the peace and 


order of civil ſociety, It were to be withed that this reli- 
gious liberty, which the dictates of equity muſt approve, 
but of which the virtuous mind alone can make a wiſe and 
proper uſe, had never degenerated into that unbridled li- 


cCentiouſneſs that holds nothing ſacred, but with an auda= 
cCious inſolence tramples under foot the ſolemn truths of 
religion, and is conſtantly endeavouring to throw — 


tivated 


among the 
N 8 


upon the reſpectable profeſſion of its miniſters, 


> 159 ohic XVII. The various branches of ſacred erudition were 
lology cul- 


cultivated with uninterrupted zeal and aſſiduity among the 
Lutherans, who, at no period of time, were without able 
commentators, and learned and faithful guides for the in⸗ 
 terpretation of the holy Scriptures. It is natural to men- 


tion here Taknovivs, GERHARD, HacspAN, CALIX- 


ros, ERASMUS SCHMIDT, to whom might be added a 
numerous lift of learned and judicious expoſitors of 
the ſacred oracles. But what appears more peculiarly - 
worthy of obſervation i is, that the very period, which ſome 


look par as the moſt barren of learned productions, and 


thy 


. Scripture, and the literal ſenſe that belonged to the phraſes 


Chap. I. The HisTory of the Lutheran Chuxch. 441 
the moſt remarkable for a general inattention to the branch © ENT. 
of erudition now under conſideration, produced that ineſti- XVII. 
mable and immortal work of SoLOMON GLass1Us, which SECT. "Ts 
he publiſhed under the title of Sacred Philology, and than ParTil. 
which none can be more uſeful for the interpretation of TT 
| Scripture, as it throws an uncommon degree of light upon 

the language and phraſeology of the inſpired writers. It 
muſt, at the ſame time, be candidly acknowledged, that a 
conſiderable part of this century was more employed, by 
the profeſſors of the different uniyerſities, in defending with _ 
ſubtilty and art the peculiar doctrines of the Lutheran 
church, than in illuſtrating and explaining the Holy Scrip- 

ture, Which is the only genuine ſource of divine truth. 
Whatever was worthy of cenſure in this manner of pro- 

ceeding, was abundantly repaired by the more modern 

divines of the Lutheran communion. For no ſooner did 
the rage of controverſy begin to ſubſide, than the greateſt _ 
part of them turned their principal ſtudies towards the ex- 
poſition and illuſtration of the Sacred Writings; and they 5 5 
were particularly animated in the execution of this labo- —̃ 
rious taſk, by obſerving the indefatigable induſtry of thoſe 
among the Putch divines, who, in their interpretations of 
5 Scripture, followed the ſentiments and method of Coco „ 4 
cklus. At the head of theſe modern commentators we — 
may place, with juſtice, SEBASTIAN SCHMIDT, who was on 
at leaſt the moſt laborious and voluminous expoſitor of 
this age. After this learned writer, may be ranked CAaLo-_ 
vivs, GEIER, SCHOMER, and others of inferior note [z]. 
Ihe conteſts excited by the perſons called Pietiſs, though 

_ unhappy in ſeveral reſpects, were nevertheleſs attended Hs 
with this good effect, that they engaged many to apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the Holy Seri ptures, which they 
had too much neglected before that period, and to the 
peruſal of the commentators and interpreters of the facred: © -- 
_ oracles. Theſe commentators. purſued various methods, 
and were unequal both in their merit and ſucceſs. Some 
confined themſelves to the ſignification of the wants of 
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CEN r. Scripture, to the deciſion of controverted points, and at- 


XVII. tacked their adverſaries either by refuting their falſe inter- 


Paar 11 pretations of Scripture, or by making uſe of their own 
| A 


commentarics to overturn their doctrines; a third ſort, 
after unfolding the ſenſe of Scripture, applied it carefully 
to the purpoſes of life and the direction of practice. We 
might mention another claſs of interpreters, who, by an 
aſſiduous peruſal of the writings of the Cocceians, are 
ſaid to have injudiciouſſy acquired their defects, as appears 
by their turning the ſacred hiſtory into allegory, and 


ſeeking rather the more remote and myſterious ſenſe of 


n than its obvious and literal ſignification. 


The Didae- XVIII. The principal doctors of this century followed, 
tic theology at firſt, the looſe method of deducing their cheological 


Toer ar. doctrine from Scripture under a few general heads, This 


faith adopt- Method had been obſerved in ancient times by MELANC- 


ed by the THON, and was vulgarly called Common-Place divinity. 


Lutherans: They, however, made uſe of the principles, terms, and 
ſubtile diſtinctions, of the Peripatetic philoſophy, which 
Was yet in high reputation, in explaining and illuſtrating 

each particular doctrine. The firſt perſon that reduced 
theology into a regular ſyſtem, and gave it a truly ſcien- 


tific and philoſophical form, was GEORGE CALIXTUs, a 


man of great genius and erudition, who had imbibed the 
ſpirit of the Ariitotelian ſchool. His deſign in general 
Was not ſo much cenſured, as the particular method he 
followed, and the form he gave to his theological ſyſtem ; | 
for he divided the whole ſcience of divinity into three 
parts, v72. the end, the ſubjebt, the means; and this diviſion, 
Which was borrowed from ARISTOTLE, appeared ex- 


tremely improper to many. This philoſophical method of 


ranging the truths of Chriſtianity was followed, with 
remarkable zeal and emulation, by the moſt eminent doc- 

tors in the different ſchools of learning, and even in our 
times it has its votaries. Some indeed had the courage ta 


depart from it, and to exhibit the doctrines of religion 1 


under a different, though ſtill under a ſcientific, form; 3 
but they had few followers, and ſtruggled in vain againſt 
the empire of ARISTOTLE, WhO hs mk with a 99 9988 
: authority | in the ſchools. 

Tuhere were, however, many pious and ods men, who 
beheld with great a this raptor of metaphyſics 


into TH. 
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into the ſphere of theology, and never could be brought C ENT, 
to reliſh this philoſophical method of teaching the doc- Fc 1 
trines of Chriſtianity, They earneſtly deſired to ſee divine par Il, 


truth freed from captious queſtions and fubtilties, delivere. 


from the ſhackles of an imperious ſyſtem, and exhibited 


with that beautiful ſimplicity, perſpicuity, and evidence, 
in which it appears in the ſacred writings. Perſons of 
this turn had their wiſhes and expectations in ſome meaſure 
anſwered, when, towards the concluſion of this century, 
the learned SPENER, and others animated by his exhorta- 
tions and example, began to inculcate the truths and 
precepts of religion in a more plain and popular manner, 
and when the eclectics had ſucceeded fo far as to dethrone 
ARISTOTLE, and to baniſh his philoſophy from the 
greateſt part 'of the Lutheran ſchools, SPENER was not 
ſo far ſucceſsful as to render univerſal his popular method 
of teaching theology; it was nevertheleſs adopted by a 
conſiderable number of doctors; and it cannot be denied, 
that, ſince this period, the ſeience of divinity, delivered 
a from the jargon of the ſchools, has aſſumed a more liberal _ 
and graceful aſpect. The fame obſervation may be ap- 
plied to controverſial productions; it is certain that pole- 
mics were totally deſtitute of elegance and perſpicuity ſo 
long as ARISTOTLE reigned in the ſeminaries of learning, 
and that they were more or lefs embelliſhed and improved 
ſince the ſuppreſſion and difgrace of the Peripatet.c phi- 
loſophy. It is, however, to be lamented, that contro- 
verſy did not loſe, at this period, all the circumſtances, | 
that had ſo juſtly rendered it diſpleaſing; and that the 
defects, that had given ſuch offence in the theological 
diſputants of all parties, were far from being entirely re- 
moved. Theſe defects ſtil! ſubſiſt, though perhaps „ 
leſs ſhocking degree; and whether we peruſe the pole- 
mic writers of ancient or modern times, we ſhall find too 
few among them, who may be ſaid to be animated by the 
pure love of truth, without any mixture of pride, paſſion, 
— partiality, and whom we may pronounce free from the . 
Illuſions of prejudice and ſelf-love. 


XIX. The ſcience of morals, which rer * had The fate EY 5 


the maſter-ſcience, from its immediate influence upon life moral ſci- 
and manners, was, for a long time, neglected among 


the Lutherans, If we except a few eminent men, ſuch as rang, 
ARNDT > 
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C E N T. 
XVII, 


- SECT. II. 


PART I, 


| plied themſelves to the buſineſs of reſolying what are 


The HISTORY of the Lutheran CHURCH, 


AkNDr. and GERHARD, who compoſed ſome popular 


treatiſes concerning the internal worſhip of the Deity, and. 
the duties of Chriſtians, there did not appear, during the 
greateſt part of this century, any moral writer of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit. Hence it happened, that thoſe who ap- 


called Caſes of Conſcience, were held in high eſteem, and 
their tribunals were much frequented, But as the true 


principles and foundations of morality were not, as yet, 
eſtabliſhed with a ſufficient degree of preciſion and evi- 


dence, their deciſions were often erroneous, and they 


were liable to fall into daily miſtakes. CALIXTUS was 
the firſt who ſeparated the objects of faith from the duties 


of morality, and exhibited the latter under the form of an 


independent ſcience, He did not, indeed, live to finiſh 


this work, the beginning of which met with univerſal ap- 
plauſe; his diſciples however employed, with ſome degree 
of ſucceſs, the inſtructions they had received from their 


maſter, in exccuting his plan, and compoling a ſyſtem of 
Moral Theology. This ſyſtem, in proceſs of time, fell into 


it appeared ; for, notwithſtanding the ſtriking repugnance 
that there is, in the very nature. of things, between the 


diſcredit, on account of the Peripatetic form under which 


beautiful ſcience of Morals and the perplexing intricacies 
of Metaphyſics, CALIXTUS could not abſtain from the 


latter in building his Moral ſyſtem. The moderns, 


however, ſtripped morality of this Peripatetic garment, 


Calling to their aſſiſtance the law of nature, which had 5 


been explained and illuſtrated by Pr FEN DORF and other 


authors, and comparing this law with the ſacred writings, 


they not only difcovercd the true ſprings of Chriſtian 


virtue, and entered into the true ſpirit and ſenſe of the 
divine laws, but alſo digeſted the whole ſcience of Morals _ 
into a better order, and demonſtrated its Principles with 
a new and ſuperior degree of evidence. _ 
XX. Theſe improvements in theology and morality did 
not diffuſe ſuch a ſpirit of concord in the Lutheran church, 
as was ſufficient to heal ancient diviſions, or to prevent - 
new ones. That church, on the contrary, was involved 
in the moſt lamentable commotions and tumults, during 
the whole courſe of this century, partly by the controverſies 
| that aroſe among its moſt eminent t doctors, and partly by 


the | 


| Lommo- g 


tions and 


| _ conteſts in 
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the intemperate zeal of violent reformers, the fanatical c E Nr. 


predictions of pretended prophets, and the raſh meaſures 
of innovators, who ſtudiouſly ſpread among the people, 


new, ſingular, and, for the moſt part, extravagant opinions. _ 


The controverſies that divided the Lutheran doQtors may 


be ranged under two claſſes, according to their different 
importance and extent, as ſome of them involved the 
whole church in tumult and diſcord, while others were 
leſs univerſal in their pernicious effects. Of the former 8 


claſs there were two controvertics, that gave abundant 


exerciſe to the Polemic talents of the Lutheran doctors 
during the greateſt part of this century; and theſe turned 


upon the religious ſyſtems that are cenerally known under 


the denominations of Syxereti/ſm and Pietiſm. Nothing 
could be more amiable than the principles that gave riſe. 


to the former, and nothing more reſpectable and praite- 
worthy than the deſign that was propoſed by the Jatter. 


The Syncretifts [a], animated with that fraternal love and 
that pacific ſpirit, which JESsus CHRIST had fo often re- 
commended as the peculiar characteriſtics of his true dif- 
ciples, uſed their warmeſt endeavours to e union 
and concord among Chriſtians; and the P7etz/s had 
undoubtedly in view the reſtoration and advancement of -- 
that holineſs and virtue, that had ſuffered fo much by the 
Influence of licentious manners on the one hand, and by 
the turbulent ſpirit of controverſy on the other. Theſe 
two great and amiable virtues, that gave riſe to the projects = 
and efforts of the two orders of perſons now mentioned, 
were combated by a third, even a zeal for maintaining the | 
truth, and preſerving it from all mixture of error. Thus 
the love of truth was unhappily found to ſtand in oppoſi- 
tion to the love of union, piety, and concord; and thus, 
in this preſent critical and corrupt ſtate of human nature, 
the unruly and turbulent paſſions of men can, by an egre- 
gious abuſe, draw the worſt conſequences from the beſt 
things, and render the moſt excellent 1 N and views : 
SY progmenive of OO calamity, and d diſcord, . 


i T8] The Tait were alfo called Cat: 'xtines + from their chief, Grorce. 
'© ALIXTUS; and Helwſtadians, from the a where their 8 of 
| doctrine and union took its File, 1 
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145 The 05 of the Lutheran Cnunck. 
CENT. XXI. The origin of Syncretiſm was owing to GEORGE 


XVII. CALIXTUs of Sleſivick, a man of eminent and diſtinguiſhed 


PTR ih abilities and merit, and who had few equals 1 in this cen- 
PA 


tury, either in point of learning or genius. This great 
— 

The riſe of man being placed in a univerſity [B], which, from the 
the Syncre- Very time of its foundation, had been remarkable for en- 


tiſtical or couraging freedom of enquiry, improved this happy privi- 


emen lege, examined the reſpective doctrines of the various 
: way 81285 ſects that bear the Chriſtian name, and found, in the no- 


tions commonly received among divines, ſome things de- 
fective and erroneous. He accordingly gave early inti- 
mations of his diſſatisfaction with the ſtate of theology, 
and lamented, in a more particular manner, the diviſions 
and factions that reigned among the ſervants and diſci- 
ples of the ſame great maſter. He therefore turned his 
views to the ſalutary work of ſoftening the animoſities 
produced by theſe diviſions, and ſhewed the warmeſt 
deſire, not ſo much of eſtabliſhing a perfect harmony and 
concord between the jarring ſects, which no human 
power ſeemed capable of effecting, as of extinguiſhing the 
| hatred, and appeaſing the reſentment, which the contend- 
ing parties diſcovered too much in their conduct towards 
. cach other. His colleagues did not ſeem at all averſe to 
this pacific project; and the age that this their ſilence 
or acquieſcence muſt naturally excite, in ſuch as are ac- _ 
quainted with the theological ſpirit of the ſeventeenth 
century, will be diminiſhed, when it is conſidered, that 
the proſeſſors of divinity at "Helmſtads bind themſelves, at 
their admifſion, by an oath, to uſe their beſt and moſt 
zealous endeavours to heal the diviſions and terminate the 
conteſts that prevail among Chriſtians, Neither CALIXx- 
Tus, however, nor his friends, eſcaped the oppoſition that 
it was natural to expect in the execution of ſuch an un- 
popular and comprehenſive projet. They were warmly 
attacked, in the year 1639, by STATIUS BUSCHERVS, a 
Hanoverian eccleſiaſtic, a HEN? votary of Ramus, a 
ddeclared enemy to all philoſophy, and a man of great te- 
| "Ty and imprudence. This man, exaſperated at the : 


a 2 The univerſity of Helmtadt, in the dutchy of Branch founded 3 
the _ I 1 | 


' 3 EY 


Cn. I. The HisTory of the Lutheran CHu nch. 447 
preference CALIXTUS and his companions had given to the c E N T. 
Peripatetic philoſophy over the principles of the Ramiſts, XVII. 
compoſed a very malignant book, entitled, Crypto-Papiſimus r: 4 
node Theologiæ Helmſtadienfis mY in which CALIXTUS was dM Sic 
charged with a long lift of errors. Though this produc- _ 
tion made ſome ſmall impreſſion on the minds of certain 
perſons, it is nevertheleſs probable, that BuscHER would 
have almoſt univerſally paſſed for a partial, malicious, and 
raſh accuſer, had his invectives and complaints rendered 
CALIXTUsS more cautious and prudent. But the upright 
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and generous heart of this eminent man, which diſdained of, 1 
diſſimulation to a degree that bordered upon the extreme 1 
of imprudence, excited him to ſpeak with the utmoſt 11 


frankneſs his private ſentiments; and thus to give a cer- 
tain meaſure of plauſibility to the accuſations of his adver- 
ſary. Both he and his colleague Cox RAD HoRNETIuvs 
maintained with boldneſs and perſeverance ſeveral propor- =_ 
| itions, which appeared, to many others beſides BUSCHER, | : 
new, fingular, and of a dangerous tendency ; and CALix- 
Tus more eſpecially, by the freedom and plainneſs with 
which he declared and defended his ſentiments, drew upon 
him the reſentment and indignation of the Saxon doctors, 
who, in the year 1645, were preſent at the conference of 
Thorn. He had been choſen by FREDERIC ꝰWILLIAu, 
elector of Brandenburg, as colleague and aſſiſtant to the 
divines he ſent from Koningſberg to theſe conferences; the 
Saxon deputies were greatly incenſed to ſee a Lutheran N 
_ecclefiaſtic in the character of an aſſiſtant to a deputation 


2 
— 


of Reformed doctors. This firſt cauſe of offence was 
followed by other incidents, in the courſe of theſe con- =—_ 
| ferences, which increaſed the reſentment of the Saxons _ — 
againſt CALIxXTUS, and made them accuſe him of leaning . TE MW 
| to the ſide of the Reformed churches. We cannot enter 
; here into a circumſtantial account of this matter, which —© BY 
* would lead us from our main deſign. We {hall only ob- - 
; ſerve, that when theſe conferences broke up, the Saxon MF 
daoctors, and more eſpecially HurtszMAN, IFELLER; ĩ q 
| ScnyaRFivs, and CaLovius, turned the whole force of _— 
their e weapons againſt Carixrus; and, in their . | 
| 5 le! LS; Pepery diſuiſed under the maſk 7 be ne de, Hen of | | 
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CEN T, public writings, reproached him with apoſtacy from the 


| The HISTORY of the Lutheran Cnvrcn, 


XVII. principles of Lutheraniſm, and with a propenſity towards 


. II. the ſentiments both of the Reformed and Romiſh churches; 


T II. Nr.; a Is * 
— A This great man did not receive tamely the inſults of his 


adverſaries. His conſummate knowledge of the philoſo- 


phy that reigned in the ſchools, and his perfect acquaint- 


ance with the hiſtory of the church, rendered him an able 
diſputant; and accordingly he repelled, with the greateſt 
vigour, the attacks of his enemies, and carried on, with 
uncommon ſpirit and erudition, this important contro- 
verſy, until the year 1656, when death put an end to his 
labours, and tranſported him from theſe ſcenes of diſſenſion 
and tumult into the regions of peace and concord [Lad]. 
The conti- 


XXII. Neither the death of CaLixTus, nor the de- 


nuation and ceaſe of his principal adverſaries, were ſufficient to extin- 


iſſueof theſe 
debates. 


guiſh the flame they had kindled; on the contrary, the 


conteſt was carried on, after that period, with more ani- 

moſity and violence than ever. The Saxon doctors, and 
more eſpecially CaLovivs, inſulted the aſhes and attacked 
the memory of this great man with unexampled bitterneſs 

and malignity; and, in the judgment of many eminent 
and worthy doctors, who were by no means the partiſans 
of CALIixTvs, conducted themſelves with ſuch impru- 


a] Thofe who defire to be more minutely acquainted with the par- 


ticular circumſtances of this famous controverſy, the titles and characters 


of the books publiſhed on that occaſion, and the doctrines that pro- 
duced ſuch warm conteſts and ſuch deplorable diviſions, will do well 


to conſult WaLCHiUs, CAROLUS, WEISMAN, ARNOLD, and other 
writers ; but above all, the third volume of the Cimbria Literata of 
MoOLLERVUsS, p. 121. in which there is an ample account of the life, 
tranſactions, and writings of CALIiXTUS, But, if any reader ſhould 
puſh his curiofity (till further, and be ſolicitous to know the more ſecret 
| ſprings that aRted in this whole affair, the remote cauſes of the events 
and tranſactions relating to it, the ſpirit, views, and characters of the 
diſputants, the arguments uſed on both fides ; in a word, thoſe things 
that are principally intereſting and worthy of attention in controverſies 
of this Kind, he will find no hiſtory that will ſatisfy him fully in theſe 
teſpects. A hiſtory that would throw a proper light upon theſe impor- 
tant matters, muſt be compoſed by a man of great candour and abilities; _ 
by one who knows the world, has ſtudied human nature, is furniſhed _ 
with materials and documents that lie as yet concealed in the cabinets _ 
of the curious, and is not unacquainted with the ſpirit that reigns and 


the cabals that are carried on in the courts of princes. But were ſuch 


an hiſtorian to be found, I queſtion very much, whether, even in our 
times, he could publiſh without danger all the circumſtances of this 


memorable conteſt, _ | 1 cal 
ERS 6 dence 


learning 
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dence and temerity, as were every way adapted to pro- 
duce an open ſchiſm in the Lutheran church. They drew 
up a new kind of Creed, or confeſſion of the Lutheran 
faith [e], which they propoſed to place in the claſs of. 


what the members of our communion call their Sy. ne 


449 
CENT, 
XVII, 


SECT. IT; a 
Far u. 5 


lical Books, and which, of conſequence, all profeſſors of 
divinity and all candidates for the miniſtry would be 
obliged to ſubſcribe, as containing the true and genuine 


S 


doctrine of the Lutheran church, By this new produc- 
tion of intemperate zeal, the friends and followers of CA- 


LIXTUS were declared unworthy of the communion of 
that church; and were, accordingly, ſuppoſed to have 


forfeited all right to the privileges and tranquillity that 


were granted = the Lutherans. by the laws of the em- 


pire. The reputation of CarrizTvs found, nevertheleſs, 


ſome able defenders, who pleaded his cauſe. with modeſty 


and candour; ſuch were Tirivs, HILDEBRAND, and 


other eccleſiaſtics, who were diftinguiſhed from the mul- 


titude by their charity, m moderation, and prudence. Theſe 
good men ſhewed, with the utmoſt evidence, that the 
new Creed, mentioned above, would be a perpetual ſource _ 
of contention and diſcord, and would thus have a fatal 
effect upon the true intereſts of the Lutheran church; but 
their counſels were over-ruled, and their admon tions. - 


neglected. Among the writers who oppoſed this Creed, 


was FREDERIC URI CaLixTUus, who was not deſti- 
tute of abilities, though much inferior to his father in 


O 


„genius, and moderation. Of thoſe that ftood _ 


forth in its vindication and defence, the moſt conſiderable 
were CALOVIUS and STRAUCHIUS, The polemic pro- 
ductions of theſe contending parties were multiplied from 
day to day, and yet remain as deplorable monuments of 
the intemperate zeal of the champions on both {ies of the 
- queſtion. The invectives, reproaches, and calumnies, 
With which theſe productions were filled, thewed too 
_ plainly that many of theſe writers, inſtead of being ani- 
mated with the love of truth, and a zeal for religion, Were 


| rather actuated by a keen ſpirit of par ty, and by the ſug- 


| geſtions of vindietive NE and e Theſe contells 5 


y dne. 
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were of long duration ; they were, however, at length 
ſuſpended, towards the cloſe of this century, by the death 
of thoſe who had been the principal actors in this ſcene of 


9 . theological diſcord, by the abolition of the creed that hgad 


produced it, by the riſe of the new debates of a different 


The opini- 
ons of Ca- 
lixktus. 


nature, and by other circumſtances of inferior moment, 
which is needleſs to mention. %;;ö? ot 
XXIII. It will be proper to give, here, ſome account of 
the accuſations that were brought againſt CAL Ixus by 
his adverſaries. The principal charge was, his having 
formed a project, not of uniting into one eccleſiaſtical 
body, as ſome have underſtood it, the Romiſh, Luthe- 


. 


ran, and Reformed churches, but of extinguiſhing the 


hatred and animoſity, that reigned among the members of 
theſe different communions, and joining them in the 
bonds of charity, mutual benevolence, and forbearance. 
Fhis is the project, which was at firſt condemned, and is 
ſtill known under the denomination of Syncretifm | f J. 


(Flt is neither my deſign nor my inclination to adopt the cauſe of | 


 CALIXTVUS ; nor do I pretend to maintain, that his writings and his 


_ doctrines are exempt from error, But the love of truth obliges me to 
_ obſerve, that it has been the ill hap of this eminent man to fall into the 


hands of bad interpreters; and that even thoſe who imagine they 


have been more fucceſsful than others in inveſtigating his true ſenti- 


ments, have moſt grievouſly miſunderſtood them, CALIXTUS is com- | 
monly ſuppoſed to have formed the plan of a formal reconciliation of the 


Proteſtants with the church of Rome and its pontiffs; but this notion is 
entirely groundleſs, ſince he publicly and expreſsly declared, that the 
Proteſtants could by no means enter into the bonds of concord and com- 

munion with the Romiſh church, as it was conſtituted at this time z 


and that, if there had ever exiſted any proſpe& of healing the diviſions 


that reigned between it and the proteſtant churches, this proſpect ha 


entirely vaniſhed ſince the council of Trent, whoſe violent proceedings 
and tyrannical decrees had rendered the union, now under conſideration, 


abſolutely impoſſible. He is further charged with having either ap- 


proved or excuſed the greateſt part of thoſe errors and ſuperſtitions, that 


are looked upon as a diſhonour to the church of Rome; but this charge 
is abundantly refuted, not only by the various treatiſes, in which he 
Expoſed the falſehood and abſurdity of the doctrines and opinions of that 
church, but alſo by the declarations of the Roman catholics themſelves, 
| who acknowledge that CALIXTUS attacked them with much more 
learning and ingenuity than had been diſcovered by any other Proteſtant 


Writer *. It is true, he maintained that the Lutherans and Roman 


DD BossveT, in his Traite de la Communion ſous les deux Eſpeces, p. i. § ii. 
P. 12. ſpeaks thus of the eminent man now under confideration: Le fameuæ 


GOR GE CALIXTE, le plus babile des Lutberiens de notre tems, qui a ecrit le 
plus dectement contre nous, & c. | „ 3 


Several 
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Several ſingular opinions were alſo laid to the charge of CEN r. ; 


this great man, and were exaggerated and blackened, as XVII, 
the moſt innocent things generally are, when the) paſs 24175 
through the medium of malignity and party-ſpirit, Such. t 
were his notions concerning the ob/crrre manner in which 1 85 
the doctrine of the I rinity was revealed under the Old 
Teſtament diſpenſation; the appearances of the Son of 
God during that period; the neceſſity of good works to 
the attainment of everlaſting ſalvation; and God's being 
occaſionally [g] the author of ſin. Theſe notions, in the 
eſteem of many of the beſt judges of theological matters, 
have been always Jooked upon as of an indifferent na- 
ture, as opinions which, even were they falſe, do not 
affect the great and fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity. . 
But che tw-o great principles that CALIXTUS laid down. as 


catholics did not differ about the fundamental dectrines of the Chriſtian 
faith; and it were to be wiſhed, that he had never aſferted any ſuch _ 
| thing, or, at leaſt, that he had expreſſed his meaning in more proper and 
inoffenſive terms, It muſt however be conſidered, that he always 
| looked upon the popes and their votaries, as having adulterated theſe 
fundamental doctrines with an impure mixture or addition of many opi- 
nions and tenets, which no wife and good Chriſtian could adopt; and 
this conſideration diminiſhes a good deal the extravagance of an affertion, 
Which, otherwiſe, would deſerve the ſevereſt cenſure. We ſhall not 
enter further into a review of the imputations that were caſt upon Ca- 
LIXTUS, by perſons more diſpoſed to liſten to his accuſers, than to thoſe. 
who endeavour with candour and impartiality to repreſent his ſenti- 
ments and his meaſures in their true point of view, But if it ſhould _ 
be aſked here, what this man's real deſign was? we anſwer, that he 
laid down the following maxims: Firſt, that, if it avere poſſible to bring 
back the church of Rome to the ſtate in which it was during the firſt five cen 
turies, the Proteſtants would be no longer nuſtrfied in rejecting its communion s 
| Secondly, that the medern members of the Romiſi church, "though polluted _ 
with many intolerable errors, were not all eqza/y criminal; and that ſucb _ 
of them, more eſpecially, as ſincer ely believed the doctrines they had learned 
From t heir parents or maſters, and by ignorance, education, and the power of habit, 
 wvere hindered from perceiving the truth, avere not to be excluded from ſalvation, 
nor deemed heretics, provided they gave their aſſent to the dofirines contained in 
| the Apeſtles Creed, and endeavoured ſeriouſly to govern their lives by the precepts = 
_ of the Goſpel, I do not pretend to defend theſe maxims, which ſeem, 
however, to have many patrons in our times; I would only obſerve, 
that the doctrine they contain is much leſs intolerable won that which = 
was commonly imputed to CALIXT Bi | 
is) Fer accident, | 
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452 The HISTORY of the Lutheran CHURCH, 
'C EN T. the foundation and ground-work of all his reconciling 
XVII. and pacific plans, gave much more offence than the plans 
SECT. I. themſelves and drew upon him the indignati nd re- 
PAN 1. , pon him the indignation a 
ſentment of many. Thoſe principles were: Firſt, that the 
fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity (by which he meant thoſe. 
elementary principles from whence all its truths flow) 
were preſerved pure and entire in all the three communions, and 
vere contained in that ancient form of doctrine, that is vul- 
garly known by the name of the Apoſtles Creed. And, ſe- 
cCondly, that he tenets and opinions, which had been. con- 
 Slantly received by the ancient doctors during the firſt five cen- 
turies, were to be conſidered as of equal truth and authority 
with the expreſs declarations and doctrines of ſcripture, The 
general plan of CaLixTus was founded upon the firſt of 
theſe propoſitions; and he made uſe of the ſecond to give 
| ſome degree of plauſibility to certain Romiſh doctrines 
and inſtitutions; which have been always rejected by the 
proteſtant church; and to eſtabliſh a happy concord be- 
ftween the various Chriſtian communions that had hitherto 


lived in the Kate of diſſenſion and e 8 from each : 


e other. 
Debates XXIV. The Hein af. Sila, Koning fberg, and 
jon 73 were more or leſs involved in theſe warm conteſts. 


"Softors of Thoſe of Rintelen, more eſpecially HEexicnivs and Mu- 
| Rintelen and s Us, had, on ſeveral occaſions, and particularly at the 
de conference of Cafjel, ſhewn plainly that they approved of 
the plan of CALIxxrus for removing the unhappy diſcords 
and animoſities, that reigned among Chriſtians, and that 
they beheld with peculiar ſatisfaction that part of it that 
had for its object union and concord among the Prote- 
_ Rant churches. Hence they were oppoſed with great 
animoſity by the Saxon doctors and their adherents, in 
various polemic productions J]. 
The pacihe ſpirit of CALIx Ts diſcovered itſelf alto at 
Koning.ſberg. JohN LATERMAN, MICHAEL BEEHMIUSs, 


and the learned CHRISTOPHER Deeven, who had been 


the diſciples of that great man, were at little pains to con- 
_ ceal their attachment to the ſentiments of their maſter. 
By this e chey drow. upon them the reſentment : 


| 101 see An caroven Hiſoria Deren p. 616 ts GEoRGH 5 
waccu n in controverfias Lutheran, vol. i, Pe 286. | 


er 


As prince of Saxe-Gothas furnamed me: Pious [4]: by 


5 n of a derious and attentive peruſal, 


Chr. I. The HISTORY of the Lutheran ChuRchH. 453 
of their colleagues JoHx Brnmrvs and CELESTIXE MS- c E N T. 
LENTA, who were ſeconded by the whole body of the XVII. 
clergy of Koningſberg ; and thus a warm controverſy aroſe, SEC Te 11 
which was carried on, during many years, .in ſuch rinks . 
manner as did very little honour to either of the contend- 

ing parties. The interpoſition of the civil magiſtrate, 

together with the deceaſe of BEHMIUs and MisLENTA, i 

put an end to this inteſtine war, which was ſucceeded by 

a new conteſt of long duration between DREYER and his 
aſſociates on the one ſide, and ſeveral foreign divines on 

the other, who conſidered the ſy ſtem of CALIXTUS as 

highly pernicious, and looked upon its defenders as the 
enemies of the church. This new controverſy was ma- 

naged, on both ſides, with as little equity and modern: 

tion as thoſe which preceded it J. 

XXV. It muſt, at the ſame time, be ack nowledged, and choſe of 
to the immortal honour of the divines of Jena, that chey Fe 1 
diſcovered the moſt conſummate prudence and the moſt 

| amiable moderation in the midſt of theſe theological de- 
| bates, For though they confeſſed ingenuoufly, that the 
_ ſentiments of CALIxTUs were not of ſuch a nature, as 
that they could be all adopted without exception, yet they 
maintained, that the greateſt part of his tenets were much 
leſs pernicious than the Saxon doctors had repreſented 
them; and that ſeveral of them were innocent, and might 
be freely admitted without any danger to the cauſe of 
truth, S0LOMON GLASSIUS, an eccleſiaſtic, renowned 
for the mildneſs of his temper, and the equity of his pro- 
cecedings, examined with the utmoſt candour and impar= _ 
tiality the oppoſite ſentiments of the doctors that were en- 
aged in this important controverſy, and publiſhed the . 
| reſult of this examination, by the expreſs order of ER- 


: ©, See CHRISTOPHER HARTKONCH": 8 Cbrrab Vitary 7 PE 
{written in German) book ii. chap. X. p. GO. —MorERI Cimbria 
Literata, tom. ili, p. 150. —See alſo the £75 and Documents contained i __— 
the famous collection, entitled, Unycui: doe Nachrichten, A. 17492 p. 144. 67 
A. 1742, p. 29. A. 1745, P 2. 91. 6: 
[e] This piece, which was written in * Garman: aid not appear in OT 
public till after the death of GLA$$1VsS, in the year 1662 ; a ſecond 
edition of it was publiſhed in S vo at Jena ſome years ago, The piecs | 
Exhibits a rare and ſhining inſtance of theological moderation z and is 
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454 The HISTORY of the Lutheran CHURCH. 
_ CEN T. Mus vs, a man of ſuperior learning and exquiſite pe- 
XVII. 
gor. II. netration and judgment, adopted ſo far the ſentiments of 
Far I, CALIXTUS as to maintain, that good works might, in a 
certain ſenſe, be conſidered as neceſſary to ſalvation ; and 
that of the erroneous doctrines imputed to this eminent 
man, ſeveral were of little or no importance, It is very 
probable, that the followers of CaLixTus would have 
_ willingly ſubmitted this whole controverſy to the arbitra- 
tion of ſuch candid and impartial judges, But this laud- 
able moderation offended fo highly the Saxon doctors, 
that they began to ſuſpect the academy of Jena of ſeveral 
erroneous opinions, and marked out Mus æus, in a par- 
ticular manner, as a perſon who had, in many reſpects, 
gaahpoſtatized from the true and orthodox faith [I]. 
The riſe of XXVI. Theſe debates were ſuppreſſed and ſucceeded _ 
the contro- by new commotions that aroſe in the church, and are 
verſy relat- 
| ing to Pie- commonly known under the denomination of the Pieti- 
tim, © fiical Controverſy. This controverſy was owing to the 
"zeal of a certain ſet of perſons, who, no doubt with pi- 
ous and upright intentions, endeavoured to ſtem the tor- 
rent of vice and corruption, and to reform the licentious 
manners both of the clergy and the people, But, as the 
beſt things may be abuſed, fo this reforming ſpirit inflamed 
_ perſons that were but ill qualified to exert it with wiſdom 
and ſucceſs, Many, deluded by the ſuggeſtions of an ir- 
regular imagination, and an ill- informed underſtanding, 
or guided by principles and views of a ſtill more criminal 
nature, ſpread abroad new and ſingular opinions, falſe vi- 


Hons, unintelligible maxims, auſtere precepts, and im- 


prudent clamours againſt the diſcipline of the church; all 
Which excited the moſt dreadful tumults, and kindled the 

flames of contention and diſcord. The commencement of 
Pietiſim was indeed laudable and decent. It was ſet on 
foot by the pious and learned SPENER, who, by the pri- 5 

vate ſocieties he formed at Francfort, with a deſign to pro- 
mote vital religion, rouzed the lukewarm from their i in- 


eee and excited a x ſpirit of Yager: and reſolution | _— 


2: 0 For an account of the imputations RY upon the Heines of You: : 
and more eſpecially on MUS Us, ſee a judicious and ſolid work of the 
latter, entitled, Der Jeniſcben Theologen Ausfubrlicte Erklarung, &c,—See 

alſo Jo. GEORG1I WALCHI1I Introductio in W tas Feels Lutbe- 


: thoſe: 


ee Yol 8 i. P. 45. 


Chap. I. De H His rokv Y of the Lutheran Cuvacn, 455 
thoſe who had been ſatisfied to lament, in filence, the e E NM T. 


progreſs of impiety. The remarkable effect of theſe pi- XVII. 


ous meetings was increaſed by a book publiſhed, by this SFE. it 
well-meaning man, under the title of Pious Deſires, in © a“ 


which he exhibited a ſtriking view of the diſorders of the 
church, and propoſed the remedies that were proper to 
heal them. Many perſons of good and upright inten- 
tions were highly pleaſed both with the proceedings and 
writings of SPENER, and indeed, the greateſt part of 
| thoſe, who had the cauſe of virtue and practical religion 
truly at heart, applauded the deſigns of this good man, 
though an apprehenſion of abuſes retained numbers from 
encouraging them openly. Theſe abuſes actually hap- 
pened. The remedies propoſed by SPENER to heal the 
diſorders of the church fell into unſkilful hands, were ad- 
miniſtered without ſagacity or prudence, and thus, in 
many caſes, proved to be worſe than the diſeaſe itſelf. 
The religious meetings abovementioned (or the Colleges 
of Pity, as they were uſually called by a phraſe bor- 
rowed from the Dutch) tended in many places to kindle 
in the breaſts of the multitude the flames of a blind and 
intemperate zeal, whoſe effects were impetuous and vio= 
_ lent, inſtead of that pure and rational love of God, whoſe 


fruits are benign and peaceful, Hence complaints aroſe 


againſt theſe inſtitutions of Pietiſm, as if, under a ftrik= _ 
ing appearance of ſanctity, they led the people into falſe 


notions of religion, and fomented, in thoſe who were of 


a turbulent and violent character, the ſeeds and 1 | 
of mutiny and ſedition. 


XXVII. Theſe firſt complaints. would have been un- The „ 
doubtedly huſhed, and the tumults they occaſioned would motions K 


have ſubſided by degrees, had not the conteſts that aroſe Lee. 
at Leipſie, in the year 1689, added fuel to the flame. Cer= _ 
tain pious and learned profeſſors of philoſophy, and par- 


ticularly FRANCKIUS, SCHADIUS, and Paulus AN ro- 


 N1vs, the diſciples of SPEN ER, who at that time was ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſuperintendent of the court of Saxony, began : 
to conſider with attention the defects that prevailed 

in the ordinary method of inſtructing the candidates for 
the miniſtry ; and this review perſuaded them of the ne- 

ceſſity of uſing their beſt endeavours to ſupply what was 

| wanting, and to correct what was amiſs, For this pur- 
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The Hisrory of the Lutheran Cavan, 


poſe, they undertook to explain 1 in their colleges certain | 
books of holy Scripture, in order to render theſe genuine 
ſources of religious knowledge better underſtood, and to 
promote a ſpirit of practical piety and vital religion in the 


minds of their hearers. The novelty of this method drew 
attention, and rendered it ſingularly pleaſing to many; 


accordingly, theſe lectures were much frequented, and 


their effects were viſible in the lives and converſations of 
ſeveral perſons, whom they ſeemed to inſpire with a deep 


ſenſe of the importance of religion and virtue. Whe- 
ther theſe firſt effuſions of religious fervor, which were, 


in themſelves, moſt certainly laudable, were always kept | 


within the ſtrict bounds of reaſon and diſcretion, is a 
queſtion not eaſily decided. If we are to believe the re- 


port of common fame, and the teſtimonies of ſeveral per- 


ſons OF great weight, this Was by io means the caſe 3 and py 


many things were both ſaid and done in theſe Biblical 


Colleges (as they were called), which, though they might 


be looked upon, by equitable and candid judges, as wor- 
thy of toleration and indulgence, were, nevertheleſs, 
contrary to cuſtom, and far from being conſiſtent with 


prudence. Hence rumours were ſpread, tumults excited, 
animoſities kindled, and the matter at length brought to 
a public trial, 1 in + the pious and learned men aboye- 


| mentioned were, indeed, declared free from the errors 
and hereſies that had been laid to their charge, but were, 
at the ſame time, prohibited from carrying on the plan of 


religious inſtruction they had undertaken with ſuch zeal. 
It was during theſe troubles and diviſions that the invidi- 
ous denomination of Pietiſis was firſt invented ; it may, 


at leaſt, be affirmed, that it was not commonly known 
before this period. It was at firſt applied by ſome giddy = 


and inconſiderate perſons | to thoſe who frequented the Bi- 
 blical Colleges, and lived in a manner ſuitable to the in- 


ſtructions and exhortations that were addreſſed to them in 
theſe ſeminaries of piety, It was afterwards made uſe of 
to characterize all thoſe who were either diſtinguiſhed by 5 
the exceſſive auſterity of their manners, or who, regard- 
leſs of truth and opinion, were only intent upon practice, 


and turned the whole vigour of their efforts towards the 
attainment of religious feelings and habits. But as it is the 


fate ot all thoſe denominations by which peculiar ſects are 


diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed, to be variouſl: y and often very improperly CENT. 
applied, ſo the title of Pictiſis was frequently given, in XVII. 
common converſation, to perſons of eminent wiſdom and SECT, II. 


ſanctity, who were equally remarkable for their adherence 
to truth and their love of piety; and, not ſeldom, to 
perſons. whoſe motley characters exhibited an enormous 
mixture of profligacy and enthuſiaſm, and who deſerved 
the title of delirious fanatics better than any other deno- 
mination. 


XXVIII. This conteſt was by no means Sone! to The pro- 


Leipfic, but diffuſed its contagion, with incredible cele- grefs of 
rity, through all the Lutheran churches in the different theſe de- 
ſtates and kingdoms of Europe. For, from this time, in _ 
all the cities, towns, and villages, where Lutheraniſm 
was profeſſed, there ſtarted up, all of a ſudden, perſons 
of various ranks and profeſſions, of both ſexes, learned 
and illiterate, who declared, that they were called, by a 
divine impulſe, to pull up iniquity by the root, to reſtore 
to its primitive luſtre, and propagate through the world, 
the declining cauſe of piety 155 virtue, to govern the _ 
church of CHRISH by wiſer rules than thoſe by which it 
was at preſent directed, and who, partly in their writings, 
and partly in their private and public diſcourſes, pointed 
out the means and meaſures that were neceſſary to bring 
about this important revolution. All thoſe, who were 
ſtruck with this imaginary 2mpulſe, unanimouſly agreed, 
that nothing could have a more powerful tendency t to pro- 
pagate among the multitude ſolid knowledge, pious feel- 
ings, and holy habits, than thoſe private meetings, that 
had been firſt contrived by SPENER, and that were after- 
wards introduced into Leipſie. Several religious aſſemblies 
Were accordingly formed in various places, which, though 
they differed in ſome circumſtances, and were not all con- 
ducted and compoſed with equal wiſdom, piety, and pru- _ 
dence, were, however, deſigned to promote the ſame ge- 
neral purpoſe. In the mean time, theſe unuſual, irregu- 


lar, and tumultuous proceedings filled with uneaſy and 


alarming apprehenſions both thoſe who were intruſted with 
the government of the church, and thoſe who ſat at the 
helm of the ſtate. Theſe apprehenſions were juſtified by 
this important conſideration, that the pious and well 
meaning perlons, who compoſed theſe aſſemblies, had 
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c E N r. indiſcreetly admitted into their community a parcel of ex- 


XVII. 


| SECT. = 
BART 


= Far 


travagant and hot-headed fanatics, who foretold the ap- 
; proaching deſtruction of Babel (by which they meant the 
. Lutheran church), terrified the —pullice with fictitious 
” viſions, aſſumed the authority of prophets honoured with 
a divine commiſſion, obſcured the ſublime truths of reli- 
gion by a gloomy kind of jargon of their own invention, 
and revived doctrines that had long before been con- 
demned by the church. Theſe enthuſiaſts alſo aſſerted, 
that the millennium, or thouſand years reign of the ſaints 
on earth, mentioned by St. JoHN, was near at hand. 


They endeavoured to overturn the wiſeſt eſtabliſhments, 


and to deftroy the beſt inſtitutions, and defired that the 
| Power of preaching and adminiſtering public inſtruction 
might be given promiſcuouſly to all ſorts of perſons. Thus 


was the Lutheran church torn aſunder in the moſt deplo- _ 


rable manner, while the votaries of Rome ſtood by and be- 
| Held, with a ſecret ſatisfaction, theſe unhappy diviſions. 
The moſt violent debates aroſe in all the Lutheran 


churches; and perſons, whoſe differences were occaſioned 


rather by mere words, and queſtions of little conſequence, | 
than by any doctrines or inſtitutions of conſiderable im- 
portance, attacked one another with the bittereſt animo- 
ſity; and, in many countries, ſevere laws were at 8 | 
_ Enacted —— —.— the ee Ln. 


| 21 This whole matter is + any illustrated by the lined Jo. GEORGE 
WALCHIUS, in his Introduttio ad Controverſiat, vol. ii. and iii. who ex- 

hibits, ſucceſſively, the various ſcenes of this deplorable conteſt, with a 
view of the principal points that were controverted, and his judgment | 
concerning each, and a particular account of the writers that diſplayed _ 


their talents on this occaſion. It would, indeed, be difficult for any 


one man to give an ample and exact hiſtory of this conteſt, which was 


accompanied with ſo many incidental circumſtances, and was, upon the 
whole, of ſuch a tedious and complicated nature. It were therefore to be 
wiſhed, that a ſcciety of prudent and impartial perſons, furniſhed with 
a competent knowledge of human nature and political tranſactions, and 
alſo with proper materials, would ſet themſelves to compoſe the hiſtory 
of Pietiſm. If ſeveral perſons were employed in collecting from public 
records, and alſo from papers that lie yet concealed in the cabinets of the 
curious, the events which happened in each country where this contro - 
verſy reigned; ; and if theſe materials, thus carefully gathered on the 
ſpot, were put in the hands of a man capable of digeſting the enz | 
this would ee A moſt intorotiigg.: and uſeful hiſtory, 


XXIX. 
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XVXIX. Theſe revivers of piety were of two kinds, c E N T. 


who, by their different manner of proceeding, deſerve to XVII. 
be placed in two diſtinct claſſes, One ſect of theſe practi- > r 18 


cal reformers propoſed to carry on their plan without in- is 


Ff 
among the Lutherans, without making conſiderable alte- — 8 


rations in their doctrine, and changing the whole form 
of their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and polity. The former 
had at their head the learned and pious SPENER, who, in 
the year 1691, removed from Dreſden to Berlin, and 
whoſe ſentiments were adopted by the profeſſors of the 
new academy of Hall; and particularly by FRancxwvs 
and PAULUs Awroxrus, who had been invited thither 
from Leipfic, where they began to be ſuſpected of Pietiſm. 
Though few pretended to treat either with indignation or 
- contempt the intentions and purpoſe of theſe good men 
| (which, indeed, none could deſpiſe without affecting to 
appear the enemy of practical religion and virtue), yet 
many eminent divines, and more eſpecially the profeſſors 
and paſtors of Mittemberg, were of opinion, that, in the 
execution of this laudable purpoſe, ſeveral maxims were 
adopted, and certain meaſures employed, that were 
prejudicial to the truth, and alſo detrimental to the in- 
tereſts of the church. Hence they looked on themſelves as 
obliged to proceed publicly, firſt againſt SpENER, in the 
year 1695, and afterwards againſt his diſciples and adhe- 
rents, as the inventors and promoters of erroneous and 
dangerous opinions. Theſe debates are of a recent date; 
ſo that thoſe who are deſirous of knowing more particu= _ 
18 larly how far the principles of equity, moderation, and 
candour influenced the conduct and directed the pro: el 
ings of the contending Parten, — _ receive a ſatis- 
factory information. 1 
XXX. Theſe debates turned upon a var riety of points; The ſubject © 


and therefore the matter of them cannot be comprehended of theſe dee: 


under any one general head. If we confider them in- bates. 
deed in relation to their origin, and the circumſtances that 

gave riſe to them, we ſhal] then be able to reduce them 

to ſome fixed Principles, It is well known, that thoſe | 


S who. 5 


R T II. 


trodueing any change into the doctrine, diſcipline, or form The debates 

of government that were eſtabliſhed in the Lutheran carried - 
church. The other maintained, on the contrary, that it with Spener 

was impoſfible to promote the progreſs of real piety and the di- 
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The HisTory of the Lutheran Cnuncn. 
who had the advancement of picty moſt zealouſly at heart, 
were poſſeſled of a notion, that no order of men contri- 


buted more to retard its progreſs than the clergy, whoſe . 
' peculiar vocation it was to inculcate and promote it. 


Looking upon this as the root of the evil, it was but na- 
tural that their plans of reformation ſhould begin here; 


and, accordingly, they laid it down as an eſſential prin- 
ciple, that none ſhould be admitted into the miniſtry, but 


ſuch as had received a proper education, were diſtin- 


guiſhed by their wiſdom and ſanctity of manners, and had 


hearts filled with divine love. Hence they propoſed, in 
the firt place, a thorough reformation of the ſchools of 


divinity; and they explained clearly enough what they 


meant by this reformation, which conſiſted in the follow- 
ing points: That the ſyſtematical theology, which reigned 


in the academies, and was compoſed of intricate and diſ- 


putable doctrines, and obſcure and unuſual forms of ex- 


preſſion, ſhould be totally aboliſhed ;—that polemical _ | 


divinity, which comprehended the controverſies ſubſiſting 


between Chriſtians of different communions, ſhould be 
leſs eagerly ſtudied, and leſs frequently treated, though! 
not entirely neglected; that all mixture of philoſophy and 

human learning with divine wiſdom was to be moſt care- 


fully avoided; that, on the contrary, all thoſe who 


were deſigned for the miniſtry, ſhould be accuſtomed 
| From their ee youth to the peruſal and ſtudy of the holy 


Scriptures ; that they ſhould be taught a plain ſyſtem of 


theology, drawn from theſe unerring ſources of truth ;— 
and that the whole courſe of their education was to be ſo 
directed, as to render them uſeful in life, by the practical 


power of their doctrine and the commanding influence of 


their example. As theſe maxims were propagated witn 


the greateſt induſtry and zeal, and were explained inad- _ 
vertently by ſome, without thoſe reſtrictions which pru- 


_ dence ſeemed to require; theſe profeſſed patrons and re- 


vivers of piety were ſuſpected of deſigns that could not _ 


but render them obnoxious to cenſure. They were ſup- 
| Poſed to deſpiſe philoſophy and learning, to treat with 
_ indifference, and even to renounce, all inquiries into the 


nature and foundations of religious truth, to diſapprove of 
the zeal and labours of thoſe who defended it againſt ſuch 


28 either corrupted or ph it, and to Place the whole 
of 


CAP. I. The HisTORY of the Lutheran CRU c. 
of their theology i in certain vague and incoherent decla- 
mations concerning the duties of morality, Hence arole 


thoſe famous diſputes concerning the uſe of philoſophy 
and the value of human learning, confidered in connexion 


with the intereſts of religion—the dignity and uſefulneſs 


of ſyſtematic theology—the neceſſity of polemic divinity— 


the excellence of the myſtic ſyſtem and alſo concerning 


the true method of inſtructing the people. 


The ſecond great object, that employed the zeal and 
attention of the perſons now under conſideration, was, 
that the candidates for the miniſtry ſhould not only, for 
the future, receive ſuch an academical education as would 
tend rather to ſolid utility than to mere ſpeculation; but 
alſo that they ſhould dedicate themſelves tn God in a pecu- 5 
liar manner, and exhibit the moſt ſtriking examples of 
piety and virtue. This maxim, which, when conſidered 
in itſelf, muſt be acknowledged to be highly laudable, not 


: only gave occaſion te e new regulations, deſigned to 


reſtrain the paſſions of the ſtudious youth, to inſpire them 
with pious ſentiments and to excite in them holy reſolu- 
tions; but alſo nn another maxim, Which was a 


8 


e perſon, that was not himſelf a model f piety and di- 
c vine love, was qualified to be a public teacher of piety, 


. Jaſting ſource of con troverſy and debate, vg. that no 


„ or a guide to others in the way of ſalva ation.“ This 
opinion was conſidered by many as derogatory from the 
power and efficacy of the word of God, vhich cannot rg 
be deprived of its divine influence by the vices of its mi- 
niſters; and as a fort of revival of the long-cxploded er 


rors of the Donatifts : and what rendered it peculiarly li- 


able to an interpretation of this nature was, the Impru- 
dence of ſome Pietiſts, who inculcated and explained it 
without thoſe reſtrictions that were neceſſary to render it 
unexceptionable. Hence aroſe endleſs and intricate de- 
bates, concerning the following queſtions: “ whether 
ce the religious k nowledge e acquired by a wicked man can 
ce be termed theology!“ , whethera vicious perſon can, 


in effect, attain to 2 true knowledge 'of religion?” — 


< how far the office and miniftry of an impious eccleſiaſtic : 
can be pronounced falutary : and efficacious ?“ - he- 
« ther a licentious and ungodly man cannot be ſuſceptible 
« ef illumination ?”—and other q ueſtions of a like nature, 
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The HisTory of the Lutheran Cuvrcmn, 


CE N T. XXXI. Theſe revivers of declining piety went yet fur- 
XVII. ther, In order to render the miniſtry of their paſtors as 
SECT. II. ſucceſsful as poſſible, in rouſing men from their indolence, 


that 1. and in ſtemming the torrent of corruption and immora- 
 lity, they judged two things indiſpenſably neceſſary. The 


firſt was, to ſuppreſs entirely, in the courſe of public in- 


ſtruction, and more eſpecially in that delivered from the 


pulpit, certain maxims and phraſes, which the corruption 


of men leads them frequently to interpret in a manner fa- 
vourable to the indulgence of their paſſions, Such, in 
the judgment of the Pietiſts, were the following propoſi- 
tions: No man is able to attain to that perfection which the 
divine law requires gocd woris are not neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion in the att of juſtification, on the part of man, faith 
alone is concerned, without good works. Many, however, 


were apprehenſive, that, by the ſuppreſſion of theſe pro- 
politions, truth itſelf muſt ſuffer deeply ; and that the 


_ Chriſtian religion, deprived thus of its peculiar doctrines, 
would be expoſed, naked and defenceleſs, to the attacks 


of its adverſaries. The ſecond ſtep they took, in order to 
give efficacy to their plans of reformation, was to form 
new rules of life and manners, much more rigorous and 
auſtere than thoſe which had been formerly practiſed ; and 
to place in the claſs of ſinful and unlawful gratifications 


ſeveral kinds of pleaſure and amuſement, which had hi- 


therto been looked upon as innocent in themſelves, and 
which could only become good or evil in conſequence of 
the reſpective characters of thoſe who uſed them with 
prudence, or abuſed them with intemperance. Thus, 


dancing, pantomimes, public ſports, theatrical diverſions, 
the reading of humorous and comical books, with ſeveral 
bother kinds of pleaſure and entertainment, were prohi- 
bited by the Pietiſts, as unlawful and unſeemly; and, 
therefore by no means of an indifferent nature. Many, 
however, thought this rule of moral diſcipline, by far 
too rigid and ſevere; and thus was revived the ancient 
_ Conteſt of the ſchoolmen, concerning the famous queſtion, 
L whether any human actions are truly indifferent, 1. e. equally _ 
removed from moral good on the one hand, and from 
moral evil on the other; and whether, on the contrary, it 
be not true, that all actions, whatever, muſt be either con- 
ſſidered as good or as evil? The diſcuſſion of this queſtion was 


attended 
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attended with a variety of debates upon the ſeveral points CENT, 


of the prohibition now mentioned ; and theſe debates were 


often carried on with animoſity and bitterneſs, and ver Fan — 
ART II. 


rarely with that preciſion, temper, and judgment that 
the nicety of the matters in diſpute required. The third 
ings on which the Pietiſts inſiſted, was, that, beſides 


the ſtated meetings for public worlhip, private aſſemblies 


XVII. 


ſhould be held for prayer and other religious exerciſes, : 


But many were of opinion, that the cauſe of true piety 
and virtue was rather endangered than promoted by theſe 


aſſemblies ; and experience and obſervation ſeemed to con- 
firm this opinion. It would be both endleſs and unne- 


ceſſary to enumerate all the little diſputes that aroſe from 
the appointment of theſe private aſſemblies, and, in ge- 


neral, from the notions entertained and the meaſures pur- 


ſued by the Pietiſts In.] It is, nevertheleſs, proper to 


_ obſerve, that the lenity and indulgence thewn by theſe 
people, to perſons whoſe opinions were erroneous, and 
Whoſe errors were, by no means, of an indifferent nature, 

1rritated their adverſaries to a very high degree, and made 


many ſuſpect, that the Pietiſis laid a much greater ſtreſs 5 


upon practice than upon belief, and, ſeparating e e 
ought ever to be inſeparably joined together, held virtuous 


manners in higher eſteem than religious truth. Amidſt 


the prodigious numbers that appeared in theſe controver- 


ſies, it was not at all ſurpriſing, if the variety of their 


characters, capacities, and views, be duly conſidered, that 


ſome were chargeable with imprudence, others with in- | 


| temperate zeal, and that many, to avoid what they looked 


upon as unlawful, fell njudicioully into the oppolite ex- 


treme, 


 XXXII, The other claſs oy Pietiſts already meitioned; Theſe r re- 


whoſe e views extended lo far as to change the ſtorers of 


vital reli 


| _— gion endea- 
1 Theſe Jebates were firſt collected, . allo needleſsly multiplied, vour to 
by SCHELGVIGIVUS, in his « Cynopfi $ Controcerk barum ſub pietatis pratextu promote 
motarum, which was publiſhed, in the year 1701, in 8vo.— The reader piety at the 
will alſo find the arguments, uſed by the contending parties in this diſ- expence of 
pute, judiciouſly ſummed up in two different works of LaNnGlUs, the truth, 5 


one entitled, Anti- barbarus; and the other the Middle-way ; the former 


compoſed in Latin, the latter in German. —ðee alſo Us enn Xi 


auen of VAL, Kan. rennt. e 
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XVII. 


Scr. II. 


PART II. 


The HisToRy of the Lutheran Cavarcn. 


CENT. ſyſtem of doctrine and the form of eccleſiaſtical govern- 


ment that were eſtabliſned in the Lutheran church, com- 
prehended perſons of various characters and different ways 
of thinking. Some of them were totally deſtitute of rea- 
ſon and judgment; their errors were the reveries of a diſ- 


ordered brain; and they were rather to be conſidered as 
lunatics than as heretics. Others were leſs extravagant, 


and tempered the ſingular notions, they had derived from 


reading or meditation, with a certain mixture of the im- 


portant truths and doctrines of religion. We ſhall men- 


tion but a few perſons of this claſs, and thoſe only who 


were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their . merit 
and reputation. 


Among theſe was Goprazy ARNOLD, a native ; of 


Saxony, à man of extenſive reading, tolerable parts, and 
_ richly endowed with that natural and analotbed eloquence, 
which is ſo wonderfully adapted to touch and to perſuade. 


This man diſturbed the tranquillity of the church to- _ 


| wards the concluſion of this century, by a variety of theo- 
logical productions, that were full of new and ſingular 
pOPpinions; and more eſpecially by his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


which he had the aſſurance to impoſe upon the public, as 
a work compoſed with candour and impartiality, His 
natural complexion was dark, melancholy, and auſtere ; 
and theſe ſeeds of fanaticiſm were ſo expanded and nou- 


riſhed by the peruſal of the A tic writers, that the flame 


of enthuſiaſm was kindled in his breaſt and broke forth in 
his conduct and writings with peculiar vehemence. He 


looked upon the Myſtics as ſuperior to all other writers, 
nay as the only depoſitories of true wiſdom; reduced the 


whole of religion to certain internal feelings and motions, 
of which it is $ difficult to form a juſt idea; neglected en- 


tirely the ſtudy of truth; and employed the whole power 


of his genius and eloquence in enumerating, deploring, 
and exaggerating, the vices and corruptions of human na- 
ture. If it is univerſally allowed to be the firſt and moſt 


eſſential obligation of an hiſtorian to avoid all appearance of 


partiality, and neither to be influenced by perſonal attach- 
ments nor by private reſentment in the recital of facts, it 
muſt be fairly acknowledged, that no man could be leſs 
fit for writing hiſtory than ARNOLD. His whole hiſtory, 
25 s every one muſt tee who looks into it with the ſmalleſt 


— | 


Cup. I. The HisTory Ae Lutheran CHuxck. 
degree of attention, is the production of a violent ſpirit, CENT. 


and is dictated by a vehement antipathy againſt the doc- 


trines and inſtitutions of the Lutheran church. One of Ds it. 


the fundamental principles that influences the judgment, 


46s 


XVII. 


and directs the opinions and deciſions of this hiſtorian, | 

throughout the whole courſe of his work, is, that all the 

abuſes and corruptions, that have found admittance into 
the church ſince the time of the apoſtles, have been in- 
troduced by its miniſters and rulers, men of vicious and 


abandoned characters. From this principle, he draws the 


following goodly conſequence : that all thoſe, who op- | 


poſed the meaſures of the clergy, or felt their reſent- 


ment, were perſons of diſtinguiſhed ſanctity and virtue; 
and that ſuch, on the contrary, as either favoured the 
miniſters of the church or were faroured by them, were 


ſtrangers to the ſpirit of true and genuine piety. Hence 


proceeded ARNOLD's unaccountable partiality in favour 


of almoſt all that bore the denomination of Heretics [o]; 


whom he defended with the utmoſt zeal, without baving 
always underftood their doctrine, and, in foine caſes, 
without having even examined their arguments. This 

partiality was highly detrimental to his reputation, and 
rendered his hiſtory peculiarly obnoxious to cenſure. He 
did not, however, continue in this way of thinking; but, 


as he advanced in years and experience, perceived the er- 
rors into which he had been led by the impetuoſity of his 
paſſions and the contagious influence of pernicious ex- 


amples. This ſenſe of his miſtakes corrected the vehemence 


of his natural temper and the turbulence of his party-ſpi- 
rit, ſo that, as we learn from witneſſes worthy of credit, 


he became at laſt a lover of truth and a Pattern of Ws 


ration [Þþ- 5 
XXXIII. ARNOLD was "fir ſarpaſſed in fanatical ma- 


” Chr; VIEW e ee, inflamed the minds of the ample by 


: le! ARYOLD's Hiftory | is thus entitled; Hiſtoria Ecelefuftics ” 
: pA Dr. MosHEIMu's account of this e man is drawn op 


with much ſeverity, and perhaps. is not entirely deſtitute of Fama. 
See the Life of ARNOLD in the General Dis Honary. 


[?] See COLERI Vita ARNOLDI —Naxveau bie, Hi fr. et cage 15 


8 tom. i. p. 485. 
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| linnity and inſolence by Jotun CONRAD DippEiivs, a 
Hleſſian divine, who aged the denomination of the 
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CEN T, a variety of productions, and excited conſiderable tumults 


XVII. 


be HisTory of the Lutheran Cnhuxch. 


and commotions towards the concluſion of this century. 


SECT. II. This vain, ſupercilious, and arrogant doctor, who ſeemed 
hott formed by nature for a ſatyriſt and a buffoon, inſtead of 


propoſing any new ſyſtem of religious doctrine and diſ- 


cipline, was ſolely employed in overturning thoſe that 
were received in the Proteſtant church. His days were 
principally ſpent in throwing out ſarcaſms and inveCtives 


againſt all denominations of Chriſtians ; and the Luthe- 


rans, to whoſe communion he belonged, were more eſpe- 
cially the objects of his raillery and deriſion, which, on 


many occaſions, ſpared not thoſe things that had formerly 


been looked upon as the moſt reſpectable and ſacred, It is 
much to be doubted, whether he had formed any clear 


and diſtin notions of the doctrines he taught; ſince, in 


his views of things, the power of imagination domineered 


evidently over the dictates of right reaſon and common 


ſenſe, But, if he really underſtood the religious maxims 


he was propagating, he had not certainly the talent of 


rendering them clear and perſpicuous to others; for no- 
thing can be more ambiguous and obſcure than the ex- 
preſſions under which they are conveyed, and the argu- 
ments by which they are ſupported, A man muſt have 
the gift of divination, to be able to deduce a regular and 
conſi : 

of this incoherent and unintelligible writer, who was a 

_ chemiſt into the bargain, and whoſe brain ſeems to have 
been heated into a high degree of fermentation by the fire of 
the elaboratory, If the rude, motley, and ſarcaſtical 
_ writings of this wrong-headed reformer ſhould reach po- 
ſterity, it will be certainly a juſt matter of ſurpriſe to 
our deſcendants, that a conſiderable number of their an- 
ceſtors ſhould have been ſo blind as to chuſe for a model 


ſtent ſyſtem of doctrine from the various productions 


of genuine piety, and a teacher of religion, a man who 


had audaciouſly violated the firſt and moſt eſſential prin- 
| Ciples of ſolid piety and ſound ſenſe [4]. | . . . 


[7] His works were all publiſhed, in the year 1747, in five volumes 
ingto; and his memory is till highly honoured and reſpected by many, 
who conſider him as having been, in his day, an eminent teacher of true 


piety and wiſdom. No kind of authors find ſuch zealous readers and 
| Patrons as thoſe who deal largely in inveRive, and ſwell themſelves, by a 
vain ſelf-ſufficiency, into an imagined ſuperiority over the reſt of mankind. 
Beſides, DIPPEL1US was an excellent chemiſt and a good phyſician; and 
this procured him many friends and admirers, as all men are fond of 


XIV. 


Crap, I. The HISTORY of the Lutheran Churcn, 


XXXIV. The mild and gentle temper of Joan WiL-CEN . 
LIAM PETERSEN, miniſter and firſt member of the eccle- 


ſiaſtical conſiſtory of Lunenburg, diſtinguiſhed him re- 
markably from the fiery enthuſiaſt now mentioned. But 


the mildneſs of this good-natured eccleſiaſtic was accom- The inven- 
panied with a want of reſolution, that might be called tions and 
weakneſs, and a certain floridneſs and warmth of i imagi- reveries ol 


nation, that rendered him peculiarly ſuſceptible of illu- 
ſion himſelf, and every way proper to lead others inno- 


cently into error. Of this he gave a very remarkable 
ſpecimen in the year 1691, by maintaining publicly that 


ROs AM oN D JULIANA, counteſs of A ſeburg (whoſe diſ- 


ordered brain ſuggeſted to her the moſt romantic and chi- 


merical notions) was honoured with a viſion of the Deity, 


and commiſſioned to make a new declaration of his will 
to mankind. He alſo revived and propagated openly the 
obſolete doctrine of the Millennium, which RosamonD 
had confirmed by her pretended authority from above. 


This firſt error produced many; for error is fertile, eſpe- 


cCially in thoſe minds where imagination has ſpurned the 

| Yoke of reaſon, and confiders all its airy viſions as ſolid 
and important diſcoveries. Accordingly, PETERSEN 
went about propheſying with his wife [7], who alſo gave 

| herſelf out for a kind of oracle, and boaſted of her exten- 

five knowledge of the ſecrets of heaven. They talked of 

a general re//ttution of all things, at which grand and ſo- 
lemn period all intelligent beings were to be reſtored to 
happineſs, the gates of hell opened, and wicked men, to- 
gether with evil ſpirits, delivered from the guilt, power, 

: and puniſhment of ſin, They ſuppoſed that two diftine? 

_ natures, and both of them human, were united in CHRIST, 
one aſſumed in heaven before the reformation of this globe, 
the other derived, upon earth, from the Virgin Mary. 

| Theſe opinions were ſwallowed down by many among 

the multitude, and were embraced by ſome of ſuperior > 
rank; they met, however, with great oppoſition, ang 

were refuted by a conſiderable number of writers, to 
whom PETERSEN, who was amply furniſhed with leiſure | 

and cloquence, made As aac, TOR: In the I 5 


5 riches and long life, and theſe two ſciences v were foppoles to lead to the 


one and to the other. 
Ml Her name was Jona ELEOXORA 2 MERLAU, 


. 1692 
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Schade ind 
R Böffus. 


in compoſition and ſtudy [s]. 


We Hisronr of the Lochen Cnvncn. 


1602 he was at length depoſed; and from that period 
vaffed his days in the tranquillity of a rural retreat in the 
erf bey of Magdeburg, where he cheered his ſolitude by 
epiſtolary commerce, and ſpent the remainder of his days 
XXXV. It is not eaſy to Setermine; whether Joun 
CASPAR SCHADE and GEORGE B651VUs may be aſſociated 


properly with the ae now mentioned. They were 
both good men, full 


of zeal for the happineſs and ſalva- 


tion of their brethren; but their zeal was neither directed 
by prudence nor tempered with moderation, The former, 
who was miniſter at Berlin, propagated ſeveral notions, 


that ſeemed crude and uncouth; and, in the year 1697, 


inveighed, with the greateſt bitterneſs, againſt the cuſtom | 
that prevails in the Lutheran church of confeſſing pri- 
vately to the clergy. Theſe violent remonſtrances excited 


great commotions, and were even attended with popular 


tumults. Beslus performed the paſtoral functions at So- 
raw; and, to awaken ſinners from their ſecurity, and 


prevent their treating with negligence and indifference in- 


tereſts that are moſt important by being eternal, denied 


that God would continue always propitious and placable ; 


with reſpect to thoſe offenders, whoſe incorric ible obſti- 
nacy he had foreſeen from all eternity; or that he would 
offer them beyond a certain period, marked in his de- 


erees, thoſe ſuccours of grace that are neceſſary to falva- 


tion. This tenet, in the judgment of many grave di- 

vines, ſeemed highly injurious to the boundleſs mercy of 

God, and was accordingly refuted and condemned in ſe- 
NN Pa treatiſes ; ; it found, nevertheleſs, an eminent patron 5 
and defender in the learned RECHENBELG, profeſſor of 


divinity at Leipſi 7c, not to mention others of les note who f 
5 e in its behalf IJ. | 


(5) Prize wrote his Life i in 75 and it was firſt publiſhed 


| in avo, in 1717, His wife added her Life to it, by way of ſupplement, : 


in the year 1718. Theſe pieces of biography will ſatisfy ſuch as are 
dieſirous of a particular account of the character, manners, and talents of 


this extraordinary pair, For an account of the troubles they excited at 


Lunenburg, fee Jo. MOLLER1, Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 639. the 


Unſcbuldige ene, A. 1748, P- 974. A. 2749» P 3 200. " "MW 
paſſim. 55 


1 See warcnv I s s IntreduBio ad Gontreu Fes, p. i, cap, iv. 
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—PXXV1- Among the controvetſies of inferior note c ENT. 


that divided the Lutheran church, we ſhall firſt mention XVII. 


thoſe, that broke out between the doctors of Tubingen and 5 Cr, I. 


P A RT II. 


 Greſſen ſo early as the year 1616, The principal part of 
this debate related to the abaſement and humiliation, or to, contefts 


what divines call, the exinanition of Jeſus Chriſt, and the concerning 
great point was to know in what this exinanition properly the omni- 


conſiſted, and what was the preciſe nature and character- e ag 


iſtic of this ſingular ſituation: That the Man Chriſt pol- feſn, be- 
ſeſſed, even in the moſt dreadful periods of his abaſement, tween the 


the divine properties and attributes he had received in con- | dofuors of | 


ſequence of the hypoſtatic union, was unanimouſly agreed y N 


on by both of the contending parties; but they differed in 5 
their ſentiments relating to this ſubtile and intricate queſ- 
tion, Whether Chriſt, during his mediatorial ſiſſerings and 
ſacerdetal fate, really ſuſpended the exertion of theſe attri- 
butes, or only concealed this exertic from the view of mor- 
tals? The latter was maintained by the doctors of Tubin- 
gen, while thoſe of Gieſſen were inclined to think that the 

_ exertion of the divine attributes was really ſuſpended - 

 CnrisT during his humiliation and ſufferings. This 
main queſtion was followed by others, which were much 

more ſubtle than important, concerning the manner in 
which God is preſent with all his works, the reaſons and 
foundation of this univerſal preſence, the true cauſe of 
the omnipreſence of CHRIST's body, and others of a like 
intricate and unintelligible nature. The champions that 
: diſtinguiſhed themſelves on the ſide of the doctors of Tu- 

bingen were Lucas Ostanper, MRLCHIOR NicoLas, 

and TyroportE TruMmIvs. be moſt eminent of 

thoſe that adopted the cauſe of the divines of Gieſſen were 
BAL THAE AR, MENz ER, and Jus rus FEvERBORN, The 
cConteſt was carried on with zeal, learning, and ſagacity; 

it were to be wiſhed that one could add, that it was ma- 

5; naged with wiſdom, dignity, and moderation. This, 


indeed, was far from being the caſe; but ſuch was the 


ſpirit and genius of the age, that many things were now 
treated with indulgence, or beheld with approbation, 85 
which the wiſdom and decency of ſucceeding times have 
5 juſtly endeavoured to diſcountenance and correct. In or- . 
der to terminate theſe diſagreeable conteſts, the Saxon _ 
divines were commanded, by their ſovereign, to offer 

” H h 3. „ theraſelyes 15 


ang cum. | 
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470 The HISTORY of the Lutheran CuuRcy, 
Cc E N T. themſelves as arbitrators between the contending parties 
XVII. in the year 1624; their arbitration was accepted, but it 
NN I. did not, at all, contribute to decide the matters in de- 
ART II. ; 2 IE 3 | : : | 
nn bate, Their deciſions were vague and ambiguous, and 

were therefore adapted to ſatisfy none of the parties. They _ 
declared, that they could not entirely approve of the doc- 
trine of either, but inſinuated, at the ſame time, that a 
certain degree of preference was due to the opinions main- 
tained by the doCtors of Gieſſen [u]. Thoſe of Tubingen 
rejected the deciſion of the Saxon arbitrators; and it is 
very probable, that the divines of Gieſſen would have ap- 
pealed from it alſo, had not the public calamities, in 
which Germany began to be involved at this time, ſuſ- 
pended this miſerable conteſt, by impoſing ſilence upon 
the diſputants, and leaving them in the quiet poſſeſſion 
| Sf their depending. 5 
1 cs ; XXXVII. Before the ceſſation of the controverſy now | 
| ecafioned Mentioned, a new one was occaſioned, in the year 1621, 
by the by the writings of HeRMan RATHMAN, miniſter at 


_ writings of Dantzic, a man of eminent piety, ſome learning, and a 


1 zealous patron and admirer of ARNDT 's famous book 


concerning true Chriſtianity. This good man was ſuſ- 
pected by his colleague Corvinus, and ſeveral others, of 
entertaining ſentiments derogatory from the dignity and 
power of the ſacred writings, Theſe ſuſpicions they de- 


rived from a book, he publiſhed in the year 1621, Con- | 


cerning Cbriſt's Kingdom of Grace, which, according to the 
repreſentations of his adverſaries, contained the follow- 
ing doctrine : That the word of God, as it ſtands in 


© the ſacred writings, hath no innate power to illuminate _ 
e the mind, to excite in it a principle of regeneration, and 


& thus to turn it to God; that the external word ſheweth, 

“indeed, the way to ſalvation, but cannot effe&ually 

“ lead men to it; but that God himſelf, by the miniſtry 

of another and an internal word, works ſuch a change 
© in the minds of men, as is neceſſary to render them 

_** agreeable in his ſight, and enables them to pleaſe him 


I. J Jo. WOLF, JAEGER, Eifer. Feel. & Polit. Se, xvii, Decenn, ili, 
p- 329.—CHRIST, ERERH. WEIFMANNI Hiftor, Ecclefiaſt. Sec. xvii. 


and the other writers, who have written the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 
theſe times, LE e ia and 


4 by 


cer. I. The Hisronv of the Lutheran Chuck. 


« by their words and actions.“ This doctrine was re- © E N r. 
preſented, by Cokvixus and his aſſociates, as the ſame * 
which had been formerly held by SCHWENCKFELD, and PANT TR 


was profeſſed by the Myſtics in general. But whoever 
will be at the pains to examine with attention the various 
_ writings of RATHMAN on this ſubject, muſt ſoon be con- 
vinced, that his adverſaries either miſunderſtood his true 
ſentiments, or wilfully miſrepreſented them, His real | 
doctrine may be comprized in the four following points : 
« Firſt, that the divine word, contained in the hol 

“ Scriptures, is endowed with the power of healing the 


„ minds of men, and bringing them to God: but that, 
© ſecondly, it cannot exert this power in the minds of cor- 


ce rupt men, who reſiſt its divine operation and influence ; 
cc and that, of conſequence, 7hirdly, it is abſolutely ne- 
e ceſlary, that the word be preceded or accompanied by 
„ ſome divine energy, which may prepare the minds of 
ſinners to receive it, and remove thoſe impediments that 


cc oppoſe its efficacy; and fourthly, that it is by the power 
of the holy ſpirit, or internal word, that the external word 


«© js rendered capable of exerting its efficacy 1 in enlighten- 
e ing and ſanctifying the minds of men [w].” There is, 


indeed, ſome difference between theſe opinions and the 
| doctrine commonly received in the Lutheran church, re- 
lating to the efficacy of the divine word; but a careful - 

peruſal of the writings of RATHMAN on this ſubject, and 


a candid examination of his inaccurate expreſſions, will 


_ perſuade the impartial reader, that this difference is nei- 
ther great nor important; and he will only perceive that 
this pious man had not the talent of expreſſing his notions 


with order, perſpicuity, and preciſion. However that 


may have been, this conteſt grew more general from day 
to day, and, at length, extended its polemic influence 
through the whole Lutheran church, the greateſt part of 
5 whoſe members followed the example of the Saxon docq- 
tors in condemning RATHMAN, while a conſiderable _ 
number, ſtruck with the luſtre of his piety, and perſuaded _ 
N the innocence of his doctrine, OY his cauſe, In 5 


( See Monnet 2  Cimbria Literata, tom. iii. p. 559 —HART- 
 KNOCH's German work, entitled, Preuſſiſcbe Kirchen- glb book iii. 
ch. viii. p. 812. AanoLy' 8 Erben und KetzeroHj wes p. Ty n. xvi. 
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Private 
controver- 
fies. 


De HISTORY of the Lutheraa nuch. 


the year 1628, when this controverſy was at the greateſt 
height, RATHMAN died, and then the warmth and ani- 
moſity of the contending parties fubſided Fa and 
* at length ceaſed, 

XXXVIIL It would be repugnant t. to the true end of 
hiſtory, as well as to all principles of candour and equity, 
to ſwell this enumeration of the controverſies that divided 
the Lutheran church, with the private diſputes of certain 


individuals concerning ſome particular points of doctrine 


| method, not ſo much with a deſign to mich their hiſton 


and worſhip. Some writers have, indeed, followed this 


ries with a multitude of facts, and to ſhew men and opi- 

nions in all their various aſpects, as with a view to ren- 
der the Lutherans ridiculous or odious. In the happieſt 
times, and in the beſt- modelled communities, there will 
always remain ſufficient marks of human imperfection, 
and abundant ſources of private contention, at leaſt, in 


the imprudence and miſtakes of ſome, and the impatience 


and ſeverity of others; but it muſt betray a great want 


55 of ſound judgment, as Well as of candour and impartiality, 


to form a general eſtimate of the ſtate and character of a 
vhole church upon ſuch particular inſtances of imperfec- 


tion and error. Certain ſingular opinions and modes of 


expreſſion were cenſured by many in the writings of 
TaRNovius and AFFELMAN, two divines of Nes, 
| who were otherwiſe men of diſtin uiſhed merit. This, 
however, will ſurpriſe us leſs, 26 I we conſider, that 
| theſe doctors often expreſſed themſelves improperly, when 
their ſentiments were juſt; and that, when their expreſ- 
| ſions were accurate and proper, they were frequently 


miſunderſtood by thoſe who pretended to cenſure them. 


Q ACHIM LUTKEMAN, a man whoſe reputation was _ 5 
ſiderable, and, in many reſpects, well deſerved, took i 


into his head to deny that CRHRIS＋TH remained true man 


during the three days that intervened between his death 


and reſurrection. This ſentiment appeared highly erro- 


neous to many; hence aroſe a conteſt, which was merely 


a diſpute about words, reſembling many other debates, 


exerpiſed the talents of Bor tus Sand Bale IN, prafeſſors 


which, like bubbles, are inceſſantly ſwelling and vaniſh- 
ing on the ſurface of human life. Of this kind, more 
eſpecially, was the controverſy which, for ſome time, 


of 


— 
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of divinity, the former at Helmſtadt, and the latter at c ENT. 
Mittemberg, and had for its ſubject the following queſtion, XVII 
Whether or no the wicked ſhall one day be reſtored to life by N . 
the merits of Chriſt? In the dutchy of Holſtein, REINBOTH __ i 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſingularity of his opinions. 
After the example of CALIxr us, he reduced the funda- 
mental doctrines of religion within narrower bounds than 
are uſually preſcribed to them; he alſo conſidered the 
opinion of thoſe Greeks, who deny that the Holy Ghoſt 
proceeds from the Son, as an error of very little 2 5 1 
quence. In both theſe reſpects, his ſentiments were 1 
adopted by many; they, however, met with oppoſition 
from ſeveral quarters, and were cenſured, with peculiar 
warmth, by the learned JoRN Conrap DANHAVER, 
profeſſor of divinity at Straſburg; in conſequence of this, 
a kind of controverſy was kindled between theſe two emi- 
nent men, and was carried on with more vehemence than N 
the nature and importance of the matters in debate could | 4$ 
well juſtify [x]. But theſe and other conteſts of this na- 
ture muſt not be admitted into that lift of controverſies, 
from which we are to form a judgment of the internal 
ſtate of the Lutheran church during this century. | 
XXXIX. We cannot ſay the ſame thing of certain The de- 
controverſies, which were of a perſonal rather than a real bates re- 
nature, and related to the orthodoxy or unſoundneſs of Ong ah N 
certain men, rather than to the truth or fal ſehood of cer- and Aindt. 
tain opinions; for theſe are ſomewhat inore eſſentially 
connected with the internal ſtate and hiſtory of the 
church than the conteſts laſt mentioned. It is not unu- 
| ſua] for thoſe, who profeſſedly embark in the cauſe of de- 
clining piety, and aim, in a ſolemn, zealous and public VVV. 
manner, at its revival and reſtoration, to be clated with _ i 
high and towering views, and warm with a certain en- = 
thuſiaſtic, though noble fervour. This elevation and ar- 
dour of mind i is by no means a ſource of accuracy and 
£ e on the eee it en any. unguarded ; 
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17 ror an account of all theſe controverſies | in general, tes Axb ol bs: 

| Hilo Eccleſ. & Hæret. p. ii. lib. xvii, cap. vi. p. 957. That which 2 e 

was occafioned by REIN BO TA is amply and eircumſtantially related by FR Þ 
MOLLERUS, in his Introductio ad Hiftoriam Cher ſonefi Cimbricæ, p. ii. p. 190. e 1 

| and in his Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. bm, | po. — 


expreſſions, 


2 His rok of the Lutheran Cnvacn. 


* CE N 15 expreſſions, and prevents men of warm piety from form- 


ing their language by thoſe rules, which are neceſſary to 


nr render it clear, accurate, and proper; it frequently dic- 


= 
2 PO — — — —— . — — 3 
n PRES — — 2 on tis — — . — 
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1. tates expreſſions and phraſes, that are pompous and em- 
phatic, but, at the ſame time, allegorical and ambiguous; 
and leads pious and even ſenſible men to adopt uncouth 


and vulgar forms of ſpeech, employed by writers whoſe _ : 


ſtyle is as low and barbarous as their intentions are up- 
right and pious, and whoſe practical treatiſes on religion 
and morality have nothing recommendable but the zeal 
and fervour with which they are penned. Perſons of this 

warm and enthuſiaſtical turn fall with more facility than 
any other ſet of men into the ſuſpicion of hereſy, on ac- 
count of the inaccuracy of their expreſſions. This many 
doctors found to be true, by a diſagreeable experience, 
during the courſe of this century; but it was, in a more 
particular manner, the fate of STEPHEN PREATORIUS, 
miniſter of Solzwwedel, and of JohN ARNDT, whoſe piety | 
and virtue have rendered his memory precious to the 
friends of true religion, PRToORIUs had, ſo early as 
the preceding century, compoſed certain treatiſes, de- 
ſigned to revive a ſpirit of vital religion, and awaken in 


. the minds of men a zeal for their future and eternal in- 


tereſts. Theſe productions, which were frequently repub- 
liſhed during this century, were highly applauded by 
many, while, in the judgment of others, they abounded 
with expreſſions and ſentiments, that were partly falſe and 
partly adapted by their ambiguity to lead men into error. 
It cannot be denied, that there are in the writings of 
PR TOoRIUs ſome improper and unguarded expreſſions, 
that may too eaſily deceive the ignorant and unwary, as 
alſo ſeveral marks of that credulity that borders upon weak 


neſs; but thoſe who peruſe his works with impartiality N 


woill be fully perſuaded of the uprightneſs of his intentions. 
The unfeigned piety and integrity of ARNDT could not 
ſecure him from cenſure. His famous book concerning 


true Chriſtianity, which is ſtill peruſed with the utmoſt = 
pleaſure and edification by many perſons eminent for the 
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ſanctity of their lives and manners, met with a warm and 
obſtinate oppoſition. OsꝛAxpER, RosT1vs, and other 
doctors, inveighed againſt it with exceſſive bitterneſs, 
pretended to find in ĩt various defects, a, and alleged, among 
I other 


Cray. I. The HIsToRY of the Lutheran Cauncn. 475 
other things, that its ſtyle was infected with the; jargon CENT. 
of the Paracelſiſts, Weigelians, and other Myflico-chemical XVII. 
philoſophers. It + 7 indeed, be acknowledged, that Part 5 
this eminent man entertained a high diſguſt againſt the _ 1 
philoſophy that, in his time, reigned in the ſchools; nor 5 
can it be denied, that he had a high, perhaps an exceſſive, 5 
degree of reſpect for the chemiſts, and an ill-placed con- 
fidence i in their obſcure deciſions and pompous undertak- 
ings. This led him ſometimes into converſation with 
_ thoſe fantaſtic philoſophers, who, by the power and mi- 
niſtry of fire, pretended to unfold both the ſecrets of na- 
ture and the myſteries of religion. But, notwithſtanding 
this, he was declared exempt from any errors of moment 
by a multitude of grave and pious divines, among whom 
were EGARD, Dilek, BRELER, GERHARD, and DoR- 
scHæus; and in the iſſue the cenſures and oppoſition of 
his adverſaries ſeemed rather to caſt a new luſtre on his 
reputation than to cover him with reproach [y]. We 
may place in the claſs, now under conſideration, VALEx- 
INE WrioklIus, a miniſter of the church of Zſcopavia 
in Miſnia; for though he died in the preceding century, 
yet it was in this that the greateſt part of his writings 
were publiſhed, and alſo cenſured as erroneous and of a 
dangerous tendency. The ſcience of chemiſtry, which 
at this time was making ſuch a rapid progreſs in Carman, ü 
proved alſo detrimental to this ecclefiaſtic ; who, thou 
in the main a man of probity and merit, neglected t \ - 
paths of right reaſon, and choſe rather to wander in the : 
_ devious wilds of a chimerical philoſophy [z]. 3 
XI. There were a ſet of fanatics among the 1 Jacob 1 Boh- 
rans, who in the flights of their enthuſiaſm far ſurpaſſed mius or 
_ thoſe now mentioned, and who had ſuch a high notion of Boemen, 
their own abilities as to attempt melting down the preſent 
form of religion and cafting a new ſyſtem of piety after a 
model drawn from their wanton and irregular fancies; it 
is with f fome account of the Ys ang of theſe * 7 


| 171 See ARNOLDY mn. Feel. er Heretics, p. ii. tb, xvii. cap. Vie 
5 p. 940. —WEISMANNI Hor. Eccleſ Sc. xvii. p. 1174. 1189. GO- 
bor. BALTH, SCHARFII pe Hi n Litiſgue Arndiianæ. | 
| Wittem, 1727, in 8vo, 5 
[z] There is an account of WEIGELIUS, more ample than impartial _ 
| given by ARNOLD, loc. cit. 88 xvii, cap. xvii. p. 1088. 
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CE N T. 
XVII. 


SECT. II. 


PART II. 


The HrsTory of the Lutheran Cnvrcn, | 
projectors that we ſhall conclude the , of the Lu- 
theran church during this century. 

At the head of this viſionary elbe we may place * 


coB BEHMEN, a taylor at Goerlitz, who was remarkable 
for the multitude of his patrons and adverſaries, and 


whom his admirers commonly called the German Theoſo- 
phiſt. This man had a natural propenſity towards the 


inveſtigation of myſteries, and was fond of abſtruſe and 


intricate inquiries of every kind; and having, partly by 


books and partly by converſation with certain phyſicians 


[4], acquired ſome knowledge of the doctrine of RoBERT 


LUDD and the Roſicrucians, which was propagated in 


Germany with great oſtentation during this century, he 
ſtruck out of the element of fire, by the ſuccours of ima- 


gination, a ſpecies of theology much more obſcure than 


the numbers of PyTHAGoRASs, or the intricacies of HE- 
' RACLITUS, - Some have beſtowed high praiſes on this en 


thuſiaſt, on account of his - piety, integrity, and fincere 


love of truth and virtue; and we ſhall not pretend to con- 


tradict theſe encomiume. But ſuch as carry their admi- 
ration of his doctrine ſo far as to honour him with the 
character of an inſpired meſſenger of heaven, or even of a 


Judicious and wiſe philoſopher, muſt be themſelves de- 


ceived and blinded in a very high degree; for never did 
there reign ſuch obſcurity and confuſion in the writings of 
any mortal, as in the miſerable productions of Ja co BEK- 


3 


8 
. 


MEN, which exhibit a motley mixture of chemical]. terms, 


crude viſions, and myſtic jargon, Among other dreams 


of a diſturbed and eccentric fancy, he entertained the fol- 


| lowing chimerical notion: * That the divine grace ope- 
cc 


rates by the ſame rules, and follows the ſame methods, 
that the divine providence obſerves in the natural 
&« world; and that the minds of men are purged from 
their vices and corruptions in the ſame way "that me- 


tals are purified from their droſs; ; and this maxim 5 


was the principle of his fire-theology. BRHMEN had a 
cConſiderable number of followers, in this century, the 
maoſt eminent of whom were Joun LEWIS, GIFTTHEIL, 
Joux ANGELUS, WERDENHAGEN, ABRAHAM FRANCK= 
Rc, THEODORE Tanvsen; PAUL FELGENHAVER, 


wo! vie. Topras KoBER and BALTHAZAR WALTHER, . | 
ED N Qnmue 
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Qu1RINUS KUnLMANN, Joan JacoB ZIMMERMAN ; 

and he has ſtill many votaries and admirers even in out 
times. There was, indeed, a ſignal difference between 
his followers; ſome of them retained, notwithſtanding . 


their attachment to his extravagant ſyſtem, a certain de- 
gree of moderation and good ſenſe; others of them ſeemed 


CEN T. 


ECT. II. 
par 1. 


entirely out of their wits, and by their frenzy excited the 
compaſſion of thoſe who were the ſpectators of their con- 
duct; ſuch were KUHLMAN and GICHTELIUS, the for- 
mer of whom was burnt at Moſcow in the year 1684 ; : but, 
indeed, it may be affirmed in general, that none of the 


: diſciples or followers of BEHMEx propagated his doc- 
trine, or conducted themſelves, in ſuch a manner as to do 


honour either to their maſter or to his cauſe | in the Judge | 


15 ment of the wiſe [b]. 


XLI. Another claſs of perſons, who Jefleve to be The pro- 
placed immediately after BEHMEN, were they, whom a Phets of 


_ diſordered brain perſuaded that they were prophets ſent 
from above, and that they were divinely inſpired with 


this 28e. 


the power of foretelling future events. A conſiderable 

number of theſe delirious fanaties aroſe during the courſe 
of this century; and more eſpecially at that juncture 

when the houſe of Aaſtria was employed in maintaining 
its power, in the empire, againſt the united armies f 


Sweden, France, and Germany. It is remarkable enough, 


that the tribe of pretended prophets and diviners is never 
more numerous than at thoſe critical and ſtriking periods, I 


when great revolutions are expected, or ſudden and heavy 


: calamities have Are as ſuch e and the ſcenes 5 


py 76 It is n to mention 15 writers 925 toc 1 pens in N : 
ſtemming the torrent of BEHMEN's enthufiaſm. The works of this 


refute them are well known, and to be found every where, All that 


fanatic are in every body? s hands, and the books that were compoſed to 


has been alleged in his favour and defence has been carefully collected 


by ARNOLD, who is, generally ſpeaking, peculiarly eloquent in the 
| praiſes of thoſe whom others treat with contempt. For an account of 


 KUHLMAN, and his unhappy fate, ſee ms: German work, entitled, 5 


 Unſchuld. Nactriche, A. 1748. 


(2 BEHMEN, however, had the crops fortune to meet hh. in our 
days, a warm advocate and an induſtrious diſciple in the late well- 


meaning, but gloomy and viſionary Mr. WILLIAM Law, who was, 


for many years, preparing a new edition and tranſlation of BEHMEN's 
Works, which he left behind him ready for the preſs, 5 which have 


| been . in 2 vols. to. fince $ his deceaſe. 1 


bey 
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CEN T. they exhibit, inflame the imagination of the fanatic, and 

XVII. may be turned to the profit of the impoſtor. The moſt | 

SECT. II. eminent of the fanatical prophets now under conſidera- 

PARTI tion, were NICHOLAS DRABICIUs, CHRISTOPHER Kor- 
TER, CHRISTINA PONIATOVIA, who found an elo- 
quent defender and patron in JOHN Amos Comenio; | 
not to mention Joacuim GREULIcH, Anne VETTER, 
Mary FROELIICH, GEORGE REICHARD, and ſeveral 
others, who audaciouſly aſſumed the ſame character. It is 
not neceſſary to enter into a more circumſtantial detail of 
the hiſtory of this viſionary tribe, fince none of them aroſe 
to ſuch a degree of reputation and conſequence, as to occa- 


_ ſufficient to have obſerved in general, that, even in this 
century, there were among the Lutherans certain crazy 
fanatics, who, under the impulſe of a diſordered imagi- 

nation, aſſumed the character and 1 8 of Prophets 
| ſent from above to enlighten the world [c]. 
 Ezekied — XLII. It will not, however, be i improper to mention, ; 
| Meth, ſomewhat more circumſtantially, the caſe of thoſe, who, 
Hs i though they did not arrive at that enormous height of 

_ Nagel, folly that leads men to pretend to divine inſpiration, 'yet | 
deceived themſelves and deluded others, by entertaining 
and propagating the ſtrangeſt fancies and the moſt mon- 
ſtrous and impious abſurdities. Some time after the com- 
mencement of this century, ISAIAH STIEFEL and EZ E- 
' KIEL METH, inhabitants of Thuringia, were obſerved to 
throw out the moſt extraordinary and ſhocking expreſſions - 
while they ſpoke of themſelves and their religious attain- 


| amounted to nothing leſs than dene to themſelves 8 


18 ARNOLD i 1s to * commended for giving us an accurate colleQion 
of the tranſaQions and viſions of theſe enthuſiaſts, in the third and fourth _ 
parts of his Hi iftory of Heretics ; ſince thoſe who are deſirous of full infor- 
mation in this matter may eaſily ſee, by conſulting this hiſtorian, that 
the pretended revelations of theſe prophets were no more than the phan- 


_ writings and predictions of theſe fanatics, that he collected them care- 
fully and publiſhed them. In the year 1670, a catalogue of his library _ 
Was printed at 8 which was full or Teas and fanatical 


5 . tho 


| Gon any conſiderable tumults by their prediftions, It is 


ments. Theſe expreſſions, in the judgment of many, | 


toms of a diſordered imagination. A certain pious but ignorant man, 
— BENEDICT BAHNSEN, who was a native of Holſtein, and lived at RD 
| Amſterdam about the middle of the laſt century, was ſo delighted with the _ 


dreamer, who had received a light tincture of mathema- 


and, from a view of theſe celeſtial bodies, foretold, in a 


— 
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the divine glory and majeſty, and thus implied a blaſpne- © ENT. 

mous, or rather a frenetic, inſult on the Supreme Being XVII. 
and his Eternal Son. It is nevertheleſs ſcarcely credible, . \- 

| ART II. 
however irrational we may ſuppoſe them to have been, 3” 
that theſe fanatics ſhould have carried their perverſe and 

_ abſurd fancies to ſuch an amazing height; and it would 

perhaps be more agreeable both to truth and charity to 

_ ſuppoſe, that they had imitated the pompous and turgid 

language of the myſtic writers in ſuch an extravagant 

manner, as to give occaſion to the heavy accuſation 

abovementioned. Conſidering the matter even in this 

candid and charitable light, we may ſee by their examples 

how much the conſtant peruſal of the writings of the 

myſtics is adapted to ſhed darkneſs, deluſion, and folly 

into the imagination of weak and ignorant men [4]. The 

reveries of PAUL NAGEL, profeſſor of divinity at Leipfic, 

were highly abſurd, but of a much leſs pernicious ten- 

dency than theſe already mentioned. This prophetic 
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tical knowledge, pretended to ſee, in the poſition of the 
ſtars, the events that were to happen in church and ſtate; 


more particular manner, the erection of a new and moſt 
holy kingdom in which CHRIST loud "mga here upon my 
earth 1 | 
XLIII. CuniriAn Hozunc, a native of 1 Chriſtian 
a man of a turbulent and inconſtant ſpirit, and not more Hoburg, 
remarkable for his violence than for his duplicity, 5 
out the moſt bitter reproaches and invectives againſt the e = 
whole Lutheran church without exception [/], and cher. 8 
thereby involved himſelf in various perplexities. He de- 
ceived indeed the multitude a long time, by his diſſi 
mulation and hypocriſy, and by a ſeries of frauds, which 
he undoubtedly looked upon as lawful, he diſguiſed ſo 


well his true ener that he pee to A and . 


| (a] See ArnoLD, | Hiſhria Reel „ Heres. p. ni. cap. iv. p. 16. | 
TR canes, in his German work, entitled, : Porie de Weiſheit und 
 Narrheit, vol. i. p. iii. Pp. 150. „ 1 
[ef ARNOLD, be. eit. p. iii. cap. v. p. "66 —ANDR, CAROLL 5 — 
Memorabilia Ecclefie, Sec. Xvii. pars i, lib. iii. cap. iv. p- 513. | = 0 
[J] HOBURG, in ſome of his petulant and fatirical writings, aſſumed D „ _ | 
the names of ELIAS PRETORIVS and BERNARD BAYMANN: * I 6 | | 


| eſpecially 
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PART 
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"CENT. eſpecially to perſons of a candid and charitable turn, muck 


leſs contemptible than he was in reality; and though the 


SECT. II. acrimony and violence of his proceedings were condemned, 
I: yet they were ſuppoſed to be directed, not againſt religion 
itſelf, but againſt the licentiouſneſs and vices of its pro- 


feſſors, and particularly of its miniſters. At length, how- 
ever, the maſk fell from the face of this hypocrite, who 


decame an object of general indignation and contempt, 


and, deſerting the communion of the Lutheran church; 
went over to the Mennonites [7]. There was a ftriking 


reſemblance between this petulant railer and FREDERIC 
BRECKLING; the latter, however, ſurpaſſed even the for- 
mer in impetuoſity and malignity. BRECKLING had been 
paſtor firſt in the duchy of Holſtein, and afterwards at 
'Zwoll, a city in the United Provinces, where he was de- 


poſed from his miniftry, and lived a great many years 


after without being attached to any religious ſect or com- 
munity, There are ſeveral of his writings ſtill extant, 
Which, indeed, recommend warmly the practice of piety 
and virtue, and ſeem to expreſs the moſt implacable ab- 
horrence of vitious perſons and licentious manners; and _ 
yet, at the ſame time, they demonſtrate plainly that their 
author was deſtitute of that charity, prudence, meeknefs, 
patience, and love of truth; which are the eſſential and 
fundamental virtues of a real Chriſtian [Y]. Ir is un- 
doubtedly a juſt matter of ſurpriſe, that theſe vehement 
declaimers againſt the eſtabliſhed religion and its mini- 
ſters, who pretend to be ſo much more fagacious and 
| ſharp-ftghted than their brethren, do not perceive a truth, 
which the moſt ſimple may learn from daily obſervation ; | 
even that nothing is more odious and diſguſting than an 
angry, petulant, and violent reformer, who comes to heal 
the diſorders of a community, armed, as it were, with _ 
fire and ſword, with menaces and terrors. It is alſo t 6 


fe] - ARNOLD, te wh 2 ili. cap. xiii. p. 130. —ANDR. canort 


; bee, cit, vol. i. p. 1065.—Jo. HORNBECK, Summa n. p- 535. — 
Z MOLLER Cimbria Literata, tom. ii. p. 337» 


[] ARNOLD has siven an account of BRECKLING, in his Hiſtrig | 


5 e et Hæret. pars iii. p. 148. and pars iv. p. 1103. he has a 
publiſhed ſome of his writings (p. 1110.) which ſufficiently demonttrate 
the irregularity and exuberance of his fancy. There is a particular ac- | 
count of this degraded paſtor given by a, in his Cimbris | 


Literata, tom. ili. p. 75. 


be 


Cray. I. The HisTorr of the Lutheran Cyurca, 487 
be wondered, that theſe men are not aware of anotherc E N T. 
conſideration equally obvious, namely, that it is ſcarcely XVII. 

credible, that a ſþ:7itual phyſician will cure another with SECT. II, 

entire ſucceſs ot the diſorders under which he himſelf e whine: 

| known to labour. 5 
SG rok LAURENCE SripannnCNAD, paſtor at Eis- 
Feld | in Saxony, adopted himſelf, and propagated among 
the multicude, the doctrine of the MILLENNIUM or 5 
thouſand years reign of CHRIST upon earth; a doctrine 
which ſcarcely ever gains admittance but in diſordered 
brains, and rarely produces any other fruits than incohe- 
rent dreams and idle viſions. SEIDEN BECHER was cen- 
ſured on account of this doetrine, and Pn from his 
_ paſtoral charge Ci]. . 
XLIV. It would be ſuperfluous to name the other fa- Martin Sets 
natics that deſerve a place in the claſs now before us, del. 
ſince they almoſt all laboured under the ſame diſorder, 
and the uniformity of their ſentiments and conduct was 
ſo perfect, that the hiſtory of one, a few inſtances ex- 
cepted, may, in a great meaſure, be conſidered as the 
| hiſtory of them all. We ſhall therefore conclude this 
Craz iſt with a ſhort account of the very worſt of the _ 
hola tribe, MARTIN SEIDELIUS, a native of Silefia, 
_ who endeavoured to form a ſet in Poland towards the 
concluſion of the preceding century and the commence- 

ment of this, but could not find followers, even 
among the Socinians; fo wild were | his views, and ſo ex- 
travagant his notions. This audacious adventurer in re- 

ligious novelties was of opinion, that God had, indeed, 
_ promiſed a Saviour or Mess1an to the Jews; but that 
this MesSIAH had never appeared, and never would ap- 
| Pear, on account of the ſins of the Jewiſh people, which 
rendered them unworthy of this great deliverer. From 
hence he concluded, that it was erroneous to look upon 
__ CHRIST as the Messiah; that the only office of IES Vs 
was, to interpret and republiſn the law of nature, that 
had been perverted and obſcured by the vices, corrup- _ 
tions, and ignorance of men; and that the whole duty of 
man, and all the obligations of religion, were fulfilled by 


[;] There is a circumſtantial account of this man given by ALB, 
MENO VERPOORTEN, in his Cammentat. de vita el inſtituli: G. Lo Sl | 
DENBECHERI, Gedani, 17395 4t0. 
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482 N The HisTory of the Reformed Cnvacn. 
CEN Tr. an obedience to this law, republiſhed and explained by 


XVII. Jesus CHRIST. To render this doctrine more defenſible 
and ſpecious, or at leaſt, to get rid of a multitude of ar- 
guments and expreſs declarations that might be drawn 
from the holy Scriptures to prove its abſurdity, he boldly 
rejected all the books of the New Teſtament, The ſmall 
number of diſciples, that adopted the fancies of this in- 
trepid innovator, were denominated ſemijudai gers [I. 
Had he appeared in our times, he would have given leſs 
offence than at the period in Which he lived; for, if we 
except his ſingular notion concerning the MkssiAu, his 
doctrine was ſuch as would at preſent be highly agreeable 

to many perſons in 8 Holland, and other 
: countries war 


CHAPTER II. 


The Hisroxx of the REFORMED Cnuncn. 


The limits I. 1 kas hoon already obſerved. Yan" the Reformed: 


church, conſidered in the molt comprehenſive ſenſe 
church ex- of that ter m, as ſorming a whole, compoſed of a great va- 


tended. riety of parts, is rather united by the principles of mo- 


deration and fraternal charity, than by a perfect unifor- 
mity in doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip. It will, 
therefore, be proper to take, firſt a view of thoſe events 
that related to this great body collectively conſidered; and 
afterwards to enter into a detail of the moſt memorable 
occurrences that happened in the particular communities 


mn See GuSTAvI GeorGn! ZELTNERI 22 coe ain 4 5 
. vol. i p. 268. 335. : 
] We are much at a loss to know what Dr. MosnE1M means | 

; by this infinvation, as alſo the perſons he has in view; for, on the one 
| hand, it is ſufficiently evident, that he cannot mean the Deiſts; and, on 
the other, we know of no Jenominetion of Chriſtians, who boldly reject 
all the books of the New Tiſtument. Our author probably meant, that the 
1 part of SEID EL's doctrine which repreſents Chriſt's Miſſion as only de- 


ſigned to republiſh and interpret the La. of Nature, and the who!e reli» : 


gious and moral duty of man as conſiſting in an obedience to this Law, 
would have been well received by many perſons in Great-Britain and 
Holland; hut he ſhould have ſaid ſo; nothing ho ſuch preciion a as = 

accuſations, | | | | 


Char. II. The His roRVY of the Reformed Cnurcn, 


of which it is compoſed. The principal acceſſions it re- E N T. 


ceived during this century have already been mentioned, 


when, in the hiſtory of the Lutheran church, we related wa I. 


the changes and commotions that happened in the princi- 


palities of Heſſia and Brandenburg [1m]. Theſe, however, 


Were not the only changes that took place in favour of 
the Reformed church. Its doctrine was embraced, about 
the commencement of this century, by Abolrhus, duke 
of Helſlein, and it was naturally expected, that the ſub⸗ 
jects would follow the example of their prince; but this 


expectation was diſappointed, by the death of AborrHUs, 
in the year 1616 [2]. HENRY, duke of Saxony, with- 
drew alſo from the communion of the Lutherans, in 

. whoſe religious principles he had been educated; and, in 
the year 1688, embraced the doctrine of the Reformed 
church at Defſmw, in conſequence, as ſome allege, of 
the ſolicitations of his dutcheſs [o]. In Denmark, about 
the beginning of this century, there were {till a conſider- 
able number of perſons, who ſecretly eſpouſed the ſenti- 
ments of that church, and more eſpecially could never 


_ reconcile themſelves to the Lutheran doctrine of CHRIST's 
bodily preſence-wnth the facr ament of the euchariſt. They 


were confirmed in their attachment to the tenets of the 
| Reformed, by HrmmiINGIUs and other follcwers of MEe- 
 LANCTHON, whoſe ſecret miniſtry and public writings 
were attended with conſiderable ſucceſs. The face of | 


fm} See ſection i i. part it, chap. 1. 61 ii. where the Vie, f the 


| | Lutberan Church commences with an 8 of the loſs that church ſuſ- 
tained by the ſeceſſion of Maukick, landgrave of Heſſe Cafſel, and 


3 Joan SIGISMUND, elector of Brandenburg, who embraced ſolemnly the 
_ doctrine of the Reformed a the former. in 1 bog, and the latter in 


1674. ; 
Fa] Jo MOLLER TOS, As Hiſtor. Cherſanef f Cimbrice, p. ii p. 107. 


: ERIC. PONTOPPIDANI Annales Eccicſicæ Danice Diplematici, tom. ii. 


- Ps 691. | 
lo) See Mog 11 Sele 7% Dip. Thecbg. p. 1137. — The duke 'of 133 


publiſned to the world a Conſeſſien of his Faith, containing the reaſons of 
his change. This piece, which the divines of Lei were obliged by a 15 
public order to refute, was defended againſt their attacks by the learned 
IS AAC DE BEAUSOBRE, at that time paſtor at  Magdciur in a bock, 


entitled, Defenſe de la Dicrrinc des Re for mees, et en particucier de la Corfeſſien 
de S. A, S. Mgr. le Luc HENRY DE SAXE contre un Livre « em , ef . 
F . e de r 2 L. e. Magde eb, 1694, in 8y o. | | | 
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7 n year 1614; when CAN Ur biſhop. of Gottenburg, who 


of the Re- 
church in none was more diſmal in its circumſtances, and more un- 


% Foe Hisrohr of the Reforined Cnviccii. 


c E N r. things, however, changed; and the Reformed in Denmark. 


XVII. ſaw their expectations vaniſh, and their credit ſink, in 


had given too plain intimations of his propenſity to the 

| doctrines of Cat vin, was deprived of his epiſcopal dig- | 

pity (p). The progreſs of the Reformed religion in 

Africa, Aſia, and America, is abundantly known; it was 

carried into theſe diſtant regions by the Engliſh and Dutch 
emigrants, who formed ſettlements there for the purpoſes 

of commerce, and founded flouriſhirig churches in the 

various provinces where they fixed their habitations. It 

is alſo known, that in ſeveral places where Lutheraniſm 

was eſtabliſhed, the French, German, and Britiſh mem- 
bers of the Reformed church were allowed the free exer- 
een dana. 
The decline II. Of all the calamities; that tended to diminiſh the 

influence and eclipſe the luſtre of the Reformed. church, 


Fraxce, happy in its effects, than the deplorable fate of that church _ 
ln France. From the time of the acceſſion of Htnry IV, 
to the throne of that kingdom, the Reformed church 

| Had acquired the form of a body-politic [4}. Its mem- 

bers were endowed with conſiderable privileges; they 

were alſo ſecured againſt inſults of every kind by a ſolemn 

e dict, and were poſſeſſed of ſeveral fortified places, parti- 
_ cularly the ſtrong city of Rochelle; in which, to render 

their ſecurity ſtill more complete, they were allowed to 

have their own garriſons. This body-politic was not, 


indeed, always under the influence and direction of leaders 


eminent for their prudence, or diſtinguiſhed by their per- 
manent attachment to the intereſts of the crown, and the 
perſon of the ſovereign, Truth and candour oblige us to 
acknowledge, that the Reformed conducted themſelves, on 
ſome occaſions, in a manner inconſiſtent with the demands 
of a regular ſubordination; Sometimes, amidſt the broils 
and tumults of faction, they joined the parties that op- 
poſed the government; at others, they took important 
 tteps without the king's approbation or conſent ; nay, 
they went ſo far as to ſolicit, more than once, without 


 [p] PonToPPIDAN, Annal. Eecleſ.. Danice, tom. iii. p. 695. 
85 170 Imperium in imperio, i. e. an empire within an empire. 


=, | 


Crap, II. The HISsToRVY of the Reformed Cnurcn, 


ſo much as diſguiſing their meaſures, the alliance and c E N . 
friendſhip of England and Holland, and formed views . 8 1 
SECT. II. 

PART II. 


which, at leaſt in appearance, were ſcarcely conſiſtent 
with the.tranquillity of the kingdom, nor with a proper 
- reſpect for the authority of its monarch. Hence the con- 


teſts and civil broils that aroſe in the year 1621, and 
ſubſiſted long, between LEWIS XIII and his proteſtant 
ſubjects ; and hence the ſevere and deſpotic maxim of 
RicHLIEv, the firſt miniſter of that monarch, that the 
kingdom of France could never enjoy the ſweets of peace, 
nor the ſatisfaction that is founded upon the aſſurance of 
public 20 2 before the Proteſtants were deprived of their 


towns and ſtrong-holds, and before their rights and pri- 


x he = together with their eccleſiaſtical polity, were 
cruſhed 


obtained, at length, his purpoſe. For in the year 1628, 
the town of Rochelle, the chief bulwark of the Reformed 
intereſt in France, was taken, after a long and difficult 


ſiege, and annexed to the crown. From this fatal event 


5 to pieces and totally ſuppreſſed. This haughty 
miniſter, after many violent efforts and hard ſtruggles, 


the Reformed party in France, defenceleſs and naked, 
dates its decline; ſince, after the reduction of their chief 


cCity, they had no other reſource than the pure clemency 
and generoſity of their ſovereign [7], Thoſe who judge 
of the reduction of this place by the maxims of civil po- 
licy conſidered the conduct of the French court as en- 
tirely conſiſtent with the principles both of wiſdom and 
_ Juſtice; ſince nothing can be more detrimental to the 


- tranquillity and ſafety of the nation, than a body-politic 


erected in its boſom, independent on the ſupreme autho- 


Tity of the ſtate, and ſecured againſt its influence or 


3 inſpection by an external force. And had the French 8 . 
monarch, ſatisfied with depriving the Proteſtants of their 
ſtrong- holds, continued to maintain them in the poſſeſſion 


oO that liberty of conſcience, and that free exercile of their 
religion, for which they had ſhed ſo much blood, and to 


lis] See LE CLERC, Jie de Cardinal RICHLIEU, tom. i. p. 69. 77. 
177. 199. 269.—LE VAsSOR, Hiſtoire de Louts XIII, tom. iii. 
p. 676. tom. iv. p. i. and the following volumes See alſo the Me- 

moirs of SULLY (the friend and confident of HENRY IV, who, 
though a Proteſtant, acknowledges frankly the errors of his party), 
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CEN T, the enjoyment of which their eminent ſervices to the houſe 


 Tannical 


ou t. 


De HisroRY of the Riel Cuvacit.. 


XVII. of Bourbon had given them ſuch a fair and illuſtrious title, 
SECT. II. it is highly probable, they would have borne with patience 
TART II. this infraction of their privileges, and the loſs of that 
liberty that had been confirmed to them by the moſt 

10 ſolemn edicts. 0 
The injuri- III. But the court of France: and the telpotic views of 
ous and ty- its miniſter, were not ſatisfied with this ſucceſs. Having 


treatment deſtroyed that form of civil polity that had been annexed 
it receives to the Reformed church as a ſecurity for the maintenance 


from the of its religious privileges, and was afterwards conſidered 


French as detrimental to the ſupreme authority of the ſtate, they 


proceeded {till further; and, regardleſs of the royal faith, 
confirmed by the moſt ſolemn declarations, perfidiouſly 


invaded thole privileges of the church that were merely of : 


a ſpiritual and religious nature. At firſt, the court, and 
the miniſters of its tyranny, put in practice all the arts of 
inſinuation and perſuaſion, in order to gain over the heads 
of the Reformed church and the more learned and cele- 
brated miniſters of that communion. Pathetic exhorta- 
tions, alluring promiſes, artful interpretations of thoſe 
doctrines of popery that were moſt diſagreeable to the 
Proteſtants; in a word, every inſidious method was em- 
ployed, to conquer their averſion to the church of Rome. 
| RicHLizv cxhauſted all the reſources of his dexterity and 
artifice, and put into execution, with the moſt induſtrious 
aſſiduity, all the means that he thought the moſt adapted : 
to ſeduce the Proteſtants into the Romiſh communion. 
When all theſe ſtratagems were obſerved to produce little 


or no effect, barbarity and violence were employed to 


extirpate and deſtroy a ſett of men, whom mean perfidy 
could not ſeduce, and whom weak arguments were inſuf- 
ficient to convince, The moſt inhuman laws that the 
blind rage of bigotry could dictate, the moſt oppreſſive 
meaſures that the ingenious efforts of malice could in- 
vent, were put in execution, to damp the courage of a 
party, that were become odious by their reſolute adhe- 
| rence to the dictates of their conſciences, and to bring 
them by force under the yoke of Rome. The French 
| biſhops diſtinguithed themſelves by their intemperate and 

unchriſtian zeal in this horrid ſcene of perſecution and 
cruelty. Many of the Froteſtants ſunk under the weight 


"of 


| char. Il. The Hisroky of the Need Chuck. 


of deſpotic oppreſſion, and yielded up their faith to armed e E N 1. 
legions, that were ſent to convert them; ſeveral fled from XVII. 
the ſtorm, and deſerted their families, their friends and v II. 


their country; and by far the greateſt part perſevered, 
with a noble and heroic conſtancy, in the purity of that 
religion, which their anceſtors had delivered and happily 
ſeparated from the manifold ſuperſtitions of a corrupt and 
idolatrous church. 
IV. When at kngth every method wick” artifice or 
perfidy could invent had been practiſed in vain againſt the * 
Proteſtants under the reign of LEWIS XIV, the biſhops and 
Jeſuits, whoſe counſels had a peculiar influence in the 
cabinet of that prince, judged it neceſſary to extirpate by 


fire and ſword this reſolute people; and thus to ruin, as 


: it were by one mortal blow, the cauſe of the Reformation 


in France. Their inſidious arguments and importunate 


ſolicitations had ſuch an effect upon the weak and cre- 
dulous mind of LEwIS, that, in the year 1685, tramp- 


ling on the moſt folemn obligations, and regardleſs of all 
laws human and divine, he revoked the Edict Nantes; 
and thereby deprived the Proteſtants of the liberty of 
ſerving God according to their conſciences. This revo- 
cation was accompanied, indeed, with the applauſe of 
Nome; but it excited, the indignation even of many Ro- 
man catholics, whole bigotry had not effaced, or ſuſpended 
on this occaſion, their natural ſentiments of generoſity 
.and juſtice. It was, moreover, followed by a meaſure 
ſtill more tyrannical and ſhocking; even an expreſs order, 
addreſſed to all the Reformed churches, to embrace the 
.Romiſh faith. The conſequences of this cruel and un- 
Tighteous proceeding were highly detrimental to the true 5 
intereſts and the real prof perity of the French nation [5], 7 


[. . tw Life of Haas DE BeausoBRE (compoſed by ihe i. 
| genious ARMAND DE LA CHAPELLE in . rench, and ſubjoined to 
 BEAVSOBRE's Remarques Hi Porique, Crit: 7 et Fl 0, 81 et far. ie Naa ; 


5 Themen) p. 259 · 


dome late hireling writers, employed by the Jeſuits, have been 
| audacious enough to plead the cauſe of the Kevocatton of the edit of. 


- Nantes, But it muſt be obſerved, to the honour of the French nation, 
that theſe impotent attempts, to juſtify the meaſures of a perſecuting 
and unrelenting prieſthood, have been treated almoſt univerſally at Par: 
with indignation and contempt. They, who are detirous of aint a 


T 


— 
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Proteſtants, who ſought, in various parts of Europe, that 
religious liberty and that humane treatment which their 


u mother-country had ſo cruelly refuſed them. Thoſe 


among them, whom the vigilance of their enemies guarded 


ſo cloſely as to prevent their flight, were expoſed to the 
brutal rage of an unrelenting ſoldiery, and were aſſailed 


by every barbarous form of perſecution, that could be 
adapted to ſubdue their courage, exhauſt their patience, 


and thus engage them to a feigned and external profeſſion 
of popery, which in their conſciences they beheld with 


the utmoſt averſion and diſguſt, This crying act of per- 


fidy and injuſtice in a prince, Who, on other occaſions, 
gave evident proofs of his generofity and equity, is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, in their true and genuine colours, the 
ſpirit of the Romiſh church and of the Roman pontiffs, 


and the manner in which they ſtand affected to thoſe | 


whom they conſider as Heretics, It is peculiarly adapted 


to convince the impartial and attentive obſerver, that the 


| moſt ſolemn oaths and the moſt ſacred treaties are never 


looked upon, by this church and its pontiffs, as reſpectable 1 
and obligatory, when the violation of them may contri- 


ings of the 
Waldenſes 


. and Proteſ- 


tants of the 
= Palatinare. 


|  bute to advance their intereſts, or. to accompliſh; their 
views. 


The kalter. | 


ſhip of the church of Geneva, were oppreſſed and perſe- 
cuted, in the moſt barbarous and inhuman manner, dur- 


ing the greateſt part of this century, by the miniſters of 


Rome; this perſecution was carried on with peculiar marks 5 


25 rage an d enormity in the years 165 55 1686, and 8 19994 | 


| true 1 of th loſſes the n vation ſuſtained, by eh revocation of 15 
the famous edict now mentioned, have only to confult the curious and 

authentic account of the ſtate of that nation, taken from memorials 

drawn up by intendants of the ſeveral provinces for the uſe of the duke 
of Burgundy, and publiſhed in the year 1727, in two volumes in folio, 
under the following title: Etat de la France, extrait par M. le Comte de 
BouralNvILLIERs des Memaires dreſieis par les Intendans du Royaume, par 
V orare du Rei Louis XIV, dla Sehen du Duc de Bourgogne. See ſo 


VOLTAI&E, Sur la Tolerance, p. 41 and 201, And, for an account of 


the conduct of the French court towards the proteſtants at that diſmal 
period, ſee the incomparable memorial of the learned and pious CLAauDe, 55 


i anner, Plaines * en & Pen. p. 128 5. edit. of c. 


and 


V. The: Nate, Wh „ let Pi: 
mont, and had embraced the doctrine, diſcipline, and wor- 


Crap. II. The Hisrory of the Reformed Croc. _ 9 


and ſeemed to portend nothing leſs than the total deftruc- c E N T. 
tion and entire extinction of that unhappy nation [z]. XVII. 

The moſt horrid ſcenes of violence and bloodſhed were p . — 1 3 
: exhibited on this theatre of papal tyranny; and the ſmall * i F 
numbers of the Waldenſes that ſurvived them, are in- 
debted for their exiſtence and ſupport, precarious and un- 
certain as it is, ta the continual interceſſion made for 
them by the Engliſh and Dutch governments, and alſa 
by the Swiſs cantons, who never ceaſe to ſolicit the cle- 
mency of the duke of Savoy in their behalf. 

The church of the Palatinate, which had been long alt 
tte head of the Reformed churches in Germany, declined %%; ¶ ̃̃̃ͤ̃̃ 
apace from the year 168 5, when a Roman-catholic prince 

was raiſed to that electorate. This decline became at 
length ſo great, that, inſtead of being the firſt, it was 
the leaſt conſiderable of all the Proteſtant aſſemblies in 
that cauntry, 
Vl. The eminent and Nuftrious figure that the prin- The Ateok, 
 eipal members of the Reformed church made in the learned letters and 

world is too well known, and the reputation they ac- philoſophy | 

_ quired by a ſucceſsful application to the various branches 0 _ ho 

of literature and ſcience is too well eſtabliſhed, to requi Ie arch, 

our entering into a circumſtantial detail of that matter, 

We ſhall alto paſs in ſilence the names of thoſe celebrated 

men, who have acquired immortal fame by their writings, 

and tranſmitted their eminent uſefulnefs to ſucceedin 

times in their learned and pious productions. Out of the 

large lift of theſe famous authors that adorned the Re- 

| formed church, it would be difficult to ſelect the moſt e 
5 enimant; and this i is a | ſufficient reaſon for « our Genes [4] „ ew 


"Ma: Look. Hiſnire Corals er Feliſe r p. ii. e vi. p. 3 | 
_ GiLLES, Hiſtoire Eccięſiaſt. des Egliſes Vuudoiſes, ch. xhx. p. 33. — There ED 
: particular hiſtory of the perſecution ſuffered by theſe victims of papal _ 5 
 ervelty, in the year 1686, which was publiſhed” in 8vo at Nen, 'n En oo Ol 
the year 1688. | | 
dee alſo a Pamphlet, ontirled, An Aves of the FEY Perſecutirs of p 
the Waldenſes by the Duke of SAVOY and the French King in the year VU. 
18686, publiſned at Oxfqrd in to in 1688. See likewiſe a particular e | 
detail of the miſeries endured by theſe unfortunate objects of Papal k 
ſecution in the years 1655, 662, 1663, and 168 6, related by PETER | 4 
7; BOYER, in his Hiſtory of the Vaudois, ch. 12.—21. p. 72, &c. 5 
—— Of The liſt of the eminent divines and men of learning, that 
were ornaments to me N en in the ee Sealer, is. - 
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The HisToRY of the Reformed CHURCH. 
The ſupreme: guide and legiſlator of thoſe that applied 


_ themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy had been AkISTo- 


Scr. II. 
* 


TLE, who, for a long time, reigned unrivalled in the 
Reformed, as well as in the Lutheran ſchools ; 3 and was 
_ Exhibited, in both, not in his natural and genuine aſpect, 

but in the motley and uncouth form in which he had 


been dreſſed up by the ſcholaſtic doctors. But when 


GaAssEN DI and DES CaRTEs appeared, the Stagirite be- 
gan to decline, and his fame and authority diminiſhed. 


gradually from day to day. Among the French and 


Dutch, many adopted the Carteſian philoſophy at its firſt 


dawn; and a conſiderable number of the Engliſh em- 
| braced the principles of Gass Ex Dl, and were ſingularly 
pleaſed with his prudent and candid manner of inveſtigat- 


ing truth. The Ariſtotelians every where, and more elpe- 


_ cially in Holland, were greatly alarmed at this revolution 


in the philoſophical world, and ſet themſelves, with all 


their vigour, to oppoſe its progreſs. They endeavoured 
to perſuade the people, that the cauſe of truth and reli- 


gion muſt ſuffer conſiderably by the efforts that were made = 


to dethrone ARISTOTLE, and bring into diſrepute the 
_ doctrine of his interpreters ; but the principal cauſe of their 

| anxiety and zeal, was the apprehenſion of loling their places 
in the public ſchools; 3 a thought which they could not 
bear with any degree of patience [w]. However, the 
”— luſtre of truth, which unfolded daily more and 5 


| indeed tak nk. A thoſe. that adorned Groat- Britain, we 


ſhall always remember with peculiar veneration the immortal names of 


| Newton, Barrow, Cudworth, Boyle, Chillingworth, | Uſher, Bedell, Hall, 
| Pacock, Fell, Lightfoot, Sad Calamy, Walton, Baxter, Pearfon, Seil DE 


Ting fleet, Mede, Parker, Oughtred, Burnet, Tillotſon, and many others well 5 


| known in the literary world. In Germany we find Pareus, Scultet, Fa- 
_ bricius Alting, Pelargus, and Bergius. In Switzerland and Geneva, Hof- 
Pinian, the two Buxtorfs, Hottinger, Heiddeger, and Turretin. In the churches 
and academies of Holland, we meet with the following learned divines : 
Druſus, Amama, Comer, Rivet, Cloppenburg, Voſſius, Cocceius, Voetius, Des | 
Marets, Heidan, Momma, Burman, Wittichius, Hoornbeck, the Spanbeims, Le 


Moyne, De Maſtricht, and others. Among the French doctors, we may 


reckon Cameron, Chamier, Du Moulin, Meſtrezat, Blondel, Drelincourt, 
Daille, Amyraut, the two Cappels, Du la Place, Camſtole, Gray, Morus, Le 


Blanc, Pajon, Bocbart, Claude, Alix, Jrrieu, Baſnages Aae, Ae, 1 


2 9 Martin, Des Vignoles, &c. 


0 See Wee Vie de Des CARTES, paſim. : 
1 more, 


char. II. The His Tonks of the Reformed Cnuacn, 40 


more its engaging charms, and the love of liberty, which e E N T. 2 
had been held in chains by peripatetic tyranny, obliged 5 XVII. g 
this obſtinate ſect to yield, and reduced them to ſilence; p AL. 
and hence it is, that the doctors of the Reformed church 
carry on, at this day, their philoſophical inquiries with 
the ſame freedom that is obſervable among the Lutherans. 
It may, indeed, be a queſtion with ſome, whether Ax 1s- 
TOTLE be not, even yet, ſecretly revered in ſome of the 
Engliſh univerſities. It is atleaſt certain, that, although _ 
under the government of CHARLES II, and the two due. 
cceding reigns, the mathematical philoſophy had made a 
moſt extenſive progreſs in Great-Britain, there were, ne- 
vertheleſs, both at Oxford and Cambridge, ſome doctors, 
who preferred the ancient ſyſtem of the ſchools beſore the 


neu- diſcoveries now under conſideration. 


VII. All the interpreters and expoſitors of Scripture, kerne | 

that made a figure in the Reformed church about the ters and 

' commencement of this century, followed ſcrupulouſly the expotors 
method of CALvix in their illuſtrations of the lier 1 
writings, and unfolded the true and natural ſignification ©: 
of thefwords of Scripture, without perplexing their brains 

to find out deep myſteries in plain expreſſions, or to force, 

by the inventive efforts of fancy, a variety of ſingular no- 
tions from the metaphorical language that is frequently 
uſed by the inſpired writers. This univerſal attachment 

to the method of CAL vix, was, indeed, conſiderably 

diminiſhed, in proceſs of time, by the credit and influence 
of two celebrated commentators, who ſtruck out new 
paths in the ſphere of ſacred criticiſm. Theſe were Hud 

_ GRoTivs and JohN Cocckrus. The former departed 
leſs from the manner of interpretation generally received 
than the latter. Like CALVIN, he followed, in his com- 

mentaries both in the Old and New T eſtament, the lite- 

ral and obvious ſignification of the words employed by the 
ſacred writers; dut he differed conſiderably from that 
great man in his manner of explaining the predictions of 

the prophets. The hy potheſis of Grotius, relating to 
that important ſubject, amounts to this: ** That the pre- 
e dictions of the ancient prophets were all accompliſhed, 
« in the events to whic! 1 they directly pointed, before tale 
e coming of CHRIST; and that therefore the natural 

e And obvious ſenſe of the words and | phraſes, in which 

they 
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CEN r.“ they were delivered, does not terminate in our bleſſed 


XVI. „Lord; but that in certain of theſe predictions, and 
SECT. IT. « more ef pecially in thoſe which the writers of the New | 
& T eaten apply to CHRIST, there is, beſides the literal 
« and obvious ſignification, a hidden and myſterious ſenſe, 
e that lies concealed. under the external maſk of certain 

© perſons, certain events, and certain actions, which are 

e repreſentative of the perſon, miniſtry, ſuberings, and 

c merits of the Son of God,” _ 

The method of Cocceivs was entirely different from | 

this, He looked upon the whole hiſtory of the Old Teſ- 
| tament as a perpetual and uninterrupted repreſentation 
or mirrour of the hiſtory of the divine Saviour, and of 
the Chriſtian church; he maintained, moreover, that all 
the prophecies have a literal and direct relation to CHRIST ; 
and he finiſned his romantic ſyſtem, by laying it down as 
a certain maxim, that all the events and revolutions that 
ſhall happen in the church, until the end of time, are pre- 
figured and pointed out, though not all with the ſame 
de; gree of evidence and perſpicuity, in different places of 
the Old Teſtament [x]. Theſe two eminent commenta- 
tors had each his zealous diſciples and followers, * The 

Arminians in general, many of the Engliſh and French 

divines, together with thoſe warm votaries of ancient 

Calviniſm, who are called Voeſians (from their chief GIs- 

BERT VOET, the great adverſary of Cocckius), all 

| of 0 the method of interpretin Scripture introduced 

by GroTive. On the other nat” In many of the Dutch, 
Swiſs, and Germans were ſingularly, delighted with the 
learned fancies of Cocckius. There are, however, ſtill 

great numbers of prudent. and impartial divines, who, 5 

conſidering the extremes into which theſe two eminent 

5 critics have run, and diſpoſed to profit by what i is really 5 
| tolls in both their teme neither er nor embrace 


: rx) It i is . almoſt a proverbial faying, that in the Decks of 1 the 5 
ET 014 Teftament COCCELUS finds CHRIST every Tobere, qubile GROTIUS meets 
| 6 m no wvbere, The firſt part of this ſaying is certainly true; the latter 

much leſs ſo. For it appears, with ſufficient evidence, from the Com- 7 
mentaries of GroTIVs, that he finds CHRIST prefigured in many 
places of the Old Teſtament, not, indeed, directy in the letter of the 
prophecies, where COCCEIUS diſcovers kim: but myſteriouſly, under 


the appearance ol Certain perſons, and in the N ſenſe of certain | 
tranſaQions, | 
their 


n Char. fl. The His ron v of the Reformed CHURCH, 


| their opinions in the lump, but agree with them both in © 


| ſome things, and differ from them both in others. It is 
further to be obſerved, that neither the followers of GRo- 
 TIvs nor of Cocckrus are agreed among themſelves, and 
that theſe two general claſſes of expoſitors may be divided 
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into many ſubordinate ones. A conſiderable number of 


Engliſh divines of the Epiſcopal church refuſed to adopt 
the opinions, or to reſpect the authority, of theſe modern 


expoſitors; they appealed to the deciſions of the primitive 
fathers; and maintained, that the ſacred writings ought 


always to be underſtood in that ſenſe only, which has been 


attributed to them by theſe ancient dottors of the riſing 


church 


fo ſadly disfigured among the Lutherans by the obſcure 
jargon and the intricate tenets of the ſcholaſtic philoſo- 
phy, met with the ſame fate in the Reformed churches. 
The firſt ſucceſsful effort, that prevented theſe churches 
from falling entirely under the Ariſlotelian yoke, was 


VIII. The docttines of Chriſtianity, which had been State of Bi. 


dactic theo- 
logy in the 
Reformed 


church. 


made by the Arminians, who were remarkable for ex- 


pounding with ſimplicity and perſpicuity the truths and 
] Theſe have been confuted by the learned door WHITBY, 


5 in his important work, Concerning tbe Irterpretation of Seri ipture after the 
manner of the Fathers, which was publiſhed at London in 8vo, in the year 
1714, under the following title: Diſſertatio de Scripturarum Interpretations 
ſecundum Patrum Commentarios, &c.— In this diſſertation, which was the 
 fore-runner of the many remarkable attempts that were afterwards made 
to deliver the right of private judgment, in matters of religion, from 
the reſtraints of human authority, the judicious author has ſhewn, firf, 
that the holy Scripture is the only rule of faith, and that by it alone we 


nere to judge of the doctrines that are neceffary to ſalvation; ſecond. 5 | 


that the fathers, both of the primitive times and alſo of ſucceeding ages, 


are extremely deficient and unſucceſsful in their explications of the ſa- 


_ ered writings ; and, birdy, that it is impoſſible to terminate the de · 


bates, that have been raiſed concerning the Holy Trinity, by the opi - 


nions of the fathers, the decifions of councils, or by any tradition that 


is really univerſal. The contradictions, abſurdities, the romantic con- 
ceits and extravagant fancies, that are to be found in the commentaries 
ol the fathers, were never repreſented in ſuch a ridiculous point of vier 


as they are in this performance. The worſt part of the matter is, that 


ſuch a production as doctor WatTBY's, in which all the miſtakes off 
ttheſe ancient expoſitors are culled out and compiled with ſuch care, is 
too much adapted to prejudice young ſtudents even againſt what may 
be good in their writings, and thus diſguſt them againſt a kind of Rudy, 
which, when conducted with impartiality and prudence, has its uſes, 


| K is the Ry 6 of our nature” to be fond of extremes. 
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PART II. 


/ 


The Hisronr of the Reformed 9 


precepts of religion, and who cenſured, with great plain- 
neſs and ſeverity, thoſe oſtentatious doctors, who affected 
to render them obſcure and unintelligible, by expreſſing 
them in the terms, and reducing them under the claſſes and 
_ diviſions, uſed in the ſchools. The Carteſians and Coc- 


ceians contributed alſo to deliver theology from the chains 
of the Peripatetics ; though it muſt be allowed that it had 


not, in ſome reſpects, a much better fate in the hands of 
theſe its deliverers, The Carte/ians applied the principles 


and tenets of their philoſophy in illuſtrating the doctrines _ 


of the Goſpel ; the Cocceians imagined, that they could 


not give a more ſublime and engaging aſpect to the Chri- 
ſtian religion, than by repreſenting it under the notion of 

a covenant entered into between God and man [z]; and 

both theſe manners of proceeding were diſliked by the wiſeſt 


and moſt learned divines of the Reformed church. The. 


complained with reaſon, that the tenets and diſtinctions of 
the Carteſian philoſophy had as evident a tendency to ren- 
der the doctrines of Chriſtianity obſcure and intricate, as 
the abſtruſe terms and the endleſs diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
of the Peripatetics. They obſerved alſo that the meta- 
Phor of a covenant, applied to the Chriſtian religion, muſt 
be attended with many inconveniencies, by leading unin- 
5 ſtructed minds to form a variety of ill-grounded notions, 

: which! is the e conſequence of training e | 


iS _— Itis bees bat farprifng, that Dr. MOSHEIM ſhould men- 
tion this circumitance as an invention of COCCEIUS, or as a manner 


of ſpeaking peculiar to him. The repreſentation of the Goſpel diſpen- 


ſation under the idea of a Covenant, whether this repreſentation be litera] 2 
or metaphorical, is to be found, almoſt every where, in the Epiſtles of 


St. PAUL, and the other Apoſtles, though very rarely (ſcarcely more 


than twice) in the Goſpels, This phraſeology has alſo been adopted 


by Chriſtians of almoſt all denominations, It is, indeed, a manner of 
| ſpeaking that has been groſsly abuſed by thoſe divines, who, urging | 
the metaphor too cloſely, exhibit the ſublime tranſactions of the divine 


wiſdom under the narrow and imperfe& forms of human tribunals ; and 


: thus lead to falſe notions of the ſprings of action, as well as of the diſ- _ 
penſations and attributes of the Supreme Being. We have remarkable 


inſtances of this abuſe, in a book lately tranſlated into Engliſh, I mean, 
4 the Oeconomy of the Covenants, by WIr s iu s, in which that learned and 
pious man, who has deſervedly gained an eminent reputation by other 
valuable productions, has inconſiderately introduced the captious, for- _ 
mal, and trivial terms, employed in human courts, into his deſcriptions os 
8 of the ſtupendous ſchome 1 & redemption, | | : 


and 
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and that it muſt contribute to introduce into the colleges © x N T. 
of divinity, the captious terms, diſtinctions, and quib- Xvir. 
bles, that are employed in the ordinary courts of juſtice z SECT. IT. 
and thus give riſe to the moſt trifling and ill-judged dif- © * * 7 II. 
cuſſions and debates about religious matters. Accordingly, >_"_ 
the greateſt part both of the Britiſh and French doctors, 
refuſing to admit the intricacies of Carteſianiſin and the 
Imagery of Cocckius into their theological ſyſtem, fol- 


5 lowed the free, eaſy, and unaffected method of the Ar- 
minian divines, in illuſtrating the truths and enforcing 


doctor WILLIAM AMEs, a 


the duties of Chriſtianity, _ Co ras eo OE 
IX. We have had mm occaſion to obſerve, that The ſtate of 


ligion and 


firſt, among the Reformed, who attempted to treat mo- morality, 


rality as a ſeparate ſcience, to conſider it abſtractedly from 


its connexion with any particular ſyſtem of doctrine, and 


to introduce new light and a new degree of accuracy and 
_ preciſion into this maſter-ſcrence of life and manners. The 
attempt was laudable, had it been well executed; but the 


ſyſtem of this learned writer was dry, theoretical, and 


ſubtile, and was, thus, much more adapted to the in- 
ſtruction of the ſtudious than to the practical direction of 
the Chriſtian. The Arminians, who are known to be 
much more zealous in enforcing the duties of Chriſtianity 
than in illuſtrating its truths, and who generally employ _ 
more pains in directing the will than in enlightening the 
_ underſtanding, engaged ſeveral authors of note to exhibit _ 
the precepts and obligations of morality in a more uſefu], 
practical, and popular manner; but the Engliſh and 


PFrench ſurpaſſed all the moral writers of the Reformed 


church in penetration, ſolidity, and in the eaſe, freedom, 
and perſpicuity of their method and compoſitions. Mosks 
 AMYRAUT, a man of a found underſtanding and ſubtile 
genius, was the firſt of the French divines, who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in this kind of writing. He compoſed 


Aan accurate and elaborate ſyſtem of morality, in a ſtyle, 
indeed, that is now become obſolete; and thoſe more 


moderate French writers, ſuch as La PLACETTE and 
PicrET, who acquired ſuch a high and eminent reputa- 
tion on account of their moral writings, owe to the ex- _ 
cellent work now mentioned a conſiderable part of their 
glory. While England groaned under the horrors and 
Ws „„ tumults 


Scots divine, was one of the Pracicalre- 
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tumults of a civil war, it was chiefly the Preſbyterian and 
Independents that pgs foo their talents and their pens in 


promoting the cauſe of practical religion. During this 
unhappy period, indeed, theſe doctots were remarkable 


for the auſtere gravity of their manners, and for a melan- 


choly complexion and turn of mind; and theſe appeared 


ahbundantly in their compoſitions, Some of them were 
penned with ſuch rigour and ſeverity, as diſcovered either 
| a total 1gnorance of the preſent impertect ſtate of huma- 


nity, or an entire want of all fort of indulgence for its 
unavoidable infirmitics. Others were compoſed with a 


| ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, that betrayed an evident propenſity 
to the doctrine of the Myſtics, But when Hosses ap- 
peared, the ſcene changed. A new ſet of illuſtrious and 
excellent writers aroſe to defend the truths of religion and 
the obligations of morality againſt this author, who aimed 
at the deſtruction of both, ſince he ſubjected the un- 
changeable nature of religion to the arbitrary will of the 


ſovereign, and endeavoured to efface the eternal diſtinc- 


tion that there is between moral good and evil. Cup- 


wok ru, CUMBERLAND, SHARROCK, and others [a], 


alarmed af the view of a ſyſtem ſo falſe in its principles, 
and fo pernicious in ifs effects, rendered eminent ſervice 
__ to the cauſe of religion and morals by their immortal la- 
bours, in which, ariſing to the fir? principles of things, 
and opening the primitive and eternal fountains of truth 
and good, they illuſtrated clearly the doctrines of the one 
with the faireſt evidence, and ellablithed the obligations 


- The con 


troverſies 


concerning 
Predeſtina- 
tion and 

Grace. 


5 of the other on the firmeſt foundations. 


X. About the commencement of this century, the aca- 
demy of Geneva was in ſuch high repute among the Re- 


formed churches, that it was reſorted to from all quarters 


by ſuch as were deſirous of a learned education; and more 


| eſpecially by thoſe ſtudents of theology, whoſe circume 
| ſtances in life permitted them to frequent this famous ſe- 


8 2 07. Hence it very e ae that the g 


l See Lat.aud's View of the Deiflical Writers, poll; i. p. 1 1 


= The luſtre and authority of the academy of Geneva began gra- 


_ dvally to decline from the time that, the United Provinces being formed 


into a free and independent abe, re were founded at Leyden, 
bo. Tankers and Utrecht, 5 | 


* FF opinion 
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opinions of Carvin, concerning the Decrees of God and 0 E N T. 
Divine Grace, became daily more univerſal, and were gra- XVII. 


dually introduced every where into the ſchools of learning. 
There was not, however, any public law or confeſſion of 
faith that obliged the paſtors of the Reformed churches, 


in any part of the world, to conform their ſentiments to 


the theological doctrines that were adopted and taught at 


Geneva [c]. And accordingly there were many, who | 


either. rejected entirely the doctrine of that academy on 


theſe intricate points, or received it with certain reſtric- 


tions and modifications, . Nay, cven thoſe who were in 


general attached to the theological ſyſtem of Geneva, were 


not perfectly agreed about the manner of explaining the 


doctrine relating to the divine decrees. The greateſt 


part were of opinion, that God had only permitted the 

firſt man to fall into tranſgreſſion, without poſitively pre- 
determining his fall. But others went much further, and, 
: preſumptuouſly forgetting their own 1gnorance on the one 


hand, and the wiſdom and equity of the divine counſels on 
"the other, maintained, that God, in order to exerciſe and 


diſplay his awful ju/ice and his free mercy, had decreed 


from all eternity the tranſgreſſion of ADAM; and ſo or- 
dered the courſe of events, that our firſt parents could 
not poſſibly avoid their unhappy fall. Thoſe that held 


this latter ſentiment were denominated Supralapſarians, to 


diſtinguiſh them from the Sublapſarian doctors, who main- 


tained the doctrine of permiſſion already mentioned. 


NI. It is remarkable enough, that the SupralapſarianT The - 
and Sublapjarian divines forgot their debates and differ- vianſchiſms 
_ ences, as matters of little conſequence; and united their 
force againſt thoſe who thought it their duty to repreſent 

the Deity, as extending his goodneſs and mercy to all 

mankind. This gave riſe, ſoon after the commencement. 
of this century, to a deplorable ſchiſm, which all the 
efforts of human wiſdom have fince been unable to heal. 

James ARMINIUs, profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity 

of Leyden, rejected the doctrine of the church of Geneva, 


in relation to the deep and intricate Points e of f predeſtina- 


N le] 8. hs a | full . of this ase, CroTLUs' 5 4. | 
1 geticus, &c. as alſo ſeveral treatiſes, written in Dutch, by THEOD, 


VOL KH. COORNKERT, of whom ARNOLDT makes particular mention 
in his Hiſtoria Ecclef. er Haret, tom. .. | 


| Vol. IV. | Tee; K k | = | Fs 
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c Ex r. tion and grace; and maintained, with the Lutherans, that 


XVII. 


God has excluded none from flvation by an abſolute and 


SECT. = eternal decree, He was joined in thele ſentiments by ſe- 


PaRrT 


ac I. eral perſons in Holland, that were eminently diſtinguiſhed 


by the extent of their learning and the dignity of their 
ſtations ; but he met with the warmeſt oppoſition from 


_ Francis GoMAR his colleague, and from the principal 


profeſſors in the Dutch univerſities. The magiſtrates ex- 


| horted the contending parties to moderation and charity; >. 
and obſerved, that, in a free ſtate, their reſpective opi- 


nions might 'be treated with toleration, without any de- 
triment to the eſſential intereſts of true religion. After 


long and tedious debates, which were frequently attended 
with popular tumults and civil broils, this intricate con- 
troverſy was, by the councils and authority [4] of Mau- 
| RICE, prince of Orange, referred to the deciſion of the 


church, aſſembled, in a general ſynod at Dort, in the 


year 201 8. The moſt eminent divines of the United Pro- 


vinces, and not only ſo, but learned deputies from the 


cChurches of England, Scotland, Switzerland, Bremen, Heſſia, 


The ſtates were not indeed unanimous ; 


_ proteſted n the r of chis ſynod, vx. Holland, Utrecht, and | 
Overyſſe!. | 


and the Palatinate, were preſent at this numerous and fo- 

lemn aſſembly. It was by the ſentence of theſe judges, 
that the Arminians loſt their cauſe, and were declared 
corrupters of the true religion. It muſt be obſerved, at 
the ſame time, that the doors of Geneva, who embraced ld 
the Sublapſarian ſyſtem, triumphed over their adverſaries 
in this ſynod. For though the patrons of the Supralapſa- 


rian cauſe were far from being contemptible either in point 


of number or of abilities; yet the moderation and equity 

of the Britiſh divines prevented the ſynod from giving its 

ſanction to the opinions of that preſumptuous ſect. Nor 
indeed would even the Sublapſarians have gained their 
point, or obtained to the full the accompliſhment of their 
deſires, had the doctors of Bremen, who for weighty rea- 


| ſons were attached to the Lutherans, been able to COT 
f oute their purpoſes le]. 


tS [4] It was not by the authority of Prince Maynics, but boy 
that of the States-general, that the national ſynod was aſſembled at Dort. 


three of the ſeven provinces 


[Le] We mall give, in the H. 1 of the Ar minians,. a liſt of the 8 


: that appeared in this controverſy ; as alſo a more particular account of. 
| the tranſaQions of the youu of Dort. 
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XII. It is greatly to be doubted, whether this victory, © 7 N Tf 


| gained over the Arminians, was, vpon the whole, ad- 
vantageous or detrimental to the church of Geneva in par- 
ticular, and to the Reformed church in general. It is at 


leaſt certain, that, after the ſynod of Dort, the doctrine e 
of abſolute decrees loft ground from day to day; and its of this 
patrons were put to the hard neceſſity of holding fraternal ſchiſm. 
_ communion with thoſe whoſe doctrine was either pro- 
feſſedly Arminian, or at leaſt nearly reſembled it, The 
leaders of the vanquiſhed Arminians were eminently diſ- 


tinguiſhed by their eloquence, ſagacity, and learning; 


and being highly exaſperated by the injurious and oppreſ- 


| five treatment they met with, in conſequence of their con- 
demnation, they defended themſelves and attacked their 


adverſaries with ſuch ſpirit and vigour, and alſo with ſuch _ 
dexterity and eloquence, that multitudes were perſuaded 
of the juſtice of their cauſe, It is particularly to be ob- 
ſerved, that the authority of the ſynod of Dort was far 
from being univerſally acknowledged among the Dutch; 
the provinces of Friefland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, 
and Groningen, could not be perſuaded to adopt its deci- 5 
ſions; and though, in the year 1651, they were at length _ 
gained over ſo far as to intimate, that they would ſee with 
pleaſure the Reformed religion maintained upon the foot- 
ing on which it had been placed and confirmed by the ſy- 
nod of Dort, yet the moſt eminent adepts in Belgie juriſ- 
prudence deny that this intimation has the force or cha- 


5 racter of a law [ f 


In England, the face of relivioa changed ety. 
in a very little time after the famous ſynod now men- 
tioned; and this change, which was entirely in favour of 
5 Arminianiſm, was principally effected by the counſels and 
influence of WILLIAM LAbp, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This revolution gave new courage to the Arminians; and, 
from that period to the preſent time, they have had the plea- : 
ſure of ſeeing the deciſions and doctrines of the ſynod of 


Dort, relating to the points in debate between them and 


the Calviniſts, treated, in England, with ſomething more 
than mere e beheld by ſome with e 


(71s See che very learned By iNuftrious preſident B BYSKERSHOEK' 1 


55 . juris n lib, 1 ii. BEE Xvill, 
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E N T. and by others with contempt [g]. And indeed, if we 


conſider the genius and ſpirit of the church of England 


II. during this period, we ſhall plainly ſee, that the doctrine 


Paar II. 


of the Gomariſts, concerning Predeſtination and Grace, 


could not meet there with a favourable. reception, ſince 
the leading doctors of that church were zealous in mo- 
delling its doctrine and diſcipline after the ſentiments and 
inſtitutions that were received in the primitive times, and 
ſince thoſe early fathers, whom they followed with a pro- 
found ſubmiſſion, had never preſumed, before ANGUSTINE, 
to ſet limits to the extent of the divine grace and mere 


The Reformed churches in France ſeemed, at firlt, dif. 


poſed to give a favourable reception to the deciſions of 


this famous ſynod; but, as theſe deciſions were highly diſ 


pleaſing to the votaries of Rome among whom they lived, 


and kindled anew their rage againſt the Proteſtants, the 


latter thought it their duty to be circumſpect in this mat- 


ter; and, in proceſs of time, their real ſentiments and 
the doctrines they taught began to differ extremely from 
thoſe of the Comariſis. The churches of Brandenburg and 


| Bremen, which made a conſiderable figure among the Re- 
5 for med in Germany, would never ſuffer their doctors to be 
tied down to the opinions and tenets of the Dutch divines, 
And thus it happened, that che liberty of private judg- _ 


ment (with reſpect to the doctrines of Predeſtination and 


Grace), which the ſpirit that prevailed among the divines 
of Dort ſeemed ſo much adapted to ſuppreſs or diſcourage, 


2 acquired rather new vigour, in conſequence of the arbi- 


trary proceedings of that aſſembly; and the Reformed 
church was immediately divided into Viverſaliſis, Semi- 
ini verſaliſts, Supralapſarians, and Sublapſarians, who, in- 
däeed, notwithitanding their diſſenſions, which ſometimes 
become violent and tumultuous, live generally in the ex- 


erciſe of mutual toleration, and are reciprocally reſtrained 5 
by many reaſons from indulging a ſpirit of hoſtility and _ 


_ perſecution, What is ſtill more remarkable, and therefore 
_ ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence, we ſee the city of 
N Geneva, which was the parent, the nurſe, and the guardian 


i : of the doctrine of Abſolute. Predę 1 and Far ticular 


1 755 88 LixTR RUPII D. erte 40 8 Condllhi 1 in . 
n Differ, TO ACT s: GODOFR, MASH tom. i. n. XIX, | 


S. "ace, 
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Grace, not only put on ſentiments of charity, forbearance, E N T. 
and eſteem for the Arminians, but become itſelf almoſt ſo XVII. 
far Arminian, as to deſerve a place: among the churches of 55 * T, II. 
that communion. | RT 

XIII. While the Reformed charities. in France 155 The partie 
ſubſiſted, its doctors departed, in ſeveral points, from the cular tenets 
common rule of faith that was reccived in the other of the Re- 
churches of their communion, This, as appears from knees n 
ſeveral circumſtances, was, in a great meaſure, owing to ee I 
their deſire of diminifhing the prejudices of the Roman- 
catholies againſt them, and of getting rid of a part of the 
odious concluſions which were drawn by their adverſa- 
r'es from the doctrines of Dort, and laid to their charge 
with that malignity which popith bigotry ſo naturally in- 
ſpires. Hence we find in the books that were compoſed 
by the doctors of Saumur and Sedan, after the ſynod of 

Dirt, many things which ſeem conformable, not only to 

the ſentiments of the Lutherans, concerning Grace, Pre- 
_ deftination, the Feen of Chrift, and the EfFeacy of the 

* ſacraments. but alſo to certain peculiar opinions of the. 
Romiſh church. This moderation may be dated from 
the year 1615, when the opinion of Johx PISCATOR, | 
paſtor at Herbora, concerning the Obedience. of Chriſt, 

was tacitly adopted, or at leaſt pronounced free from 
error, by the ſynod of the iſle of France 5); though it had 
been formerly condemned and rejected in ſeveral preced- 

ing aſſemblies of tne ſame nature i]. Pisc Aro main- 

: tamed, that it was not by his obedience to the divine Jaw 
that CHRIS made a ſatisfaction to that law in our ſtead, 
125 15 this obedience was his dut ty conſtidered as a man; % 


(651 Ar MON, A ics 1 tous L A Oed. Mako ds rel refer mees & | 
France, tom ii. p. 2785 27 | | 
[.] See AYMON, bc. cit tom. i p 40, 401. 4 7. tom. li, p. 13. 
SgBoss ur, Hiſtoire des Variations des Egliſes Proteſtantes, livr. Xii, tom. ii. 
p. 268. where this prelate, with his uſual malignity and bitterneſs, re- 
_ proaches the Proteſtants with their inconſtancy. . The Jearned Bas 

. NAGE has endeavoured to defend the Reformed churches againſt this 
charge, in the ſecond Volume of his Hiftoire de Þ Ezliſe, p. 1533. But 
this defence is not ſatisfactory. N To Dr. Moskzfiu, who ſpeaks 
more than once of the Reformed church and its doctors with partiality 
and prejudice, this defence may not appear ſatisfactory; it has, never- 
theleſs, been judged ſo by any perſons of uncommon diſcernment ; ; and 
ES invite the reader to judge for himſelf. | 


Er and 
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CENT. and tt therefore, being obliged to obey this law himſelf, his 


„ 
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obſervance of it could not merit any thing for others from 
the Supreme Being. This opinion, as every one may ſee, 
tended to confirm the doctrine of the Romiſh church, 
concerning the Merit of good works, the Natural power of | 
man to obey the commands of God, and other points of a 


like nature [7i]. Theſe leſs important conceſſions were 


followed by others of a much more weighty and momen- 
tous kind, of which ſome were ſo erroneous, that they 
were hi ghiy diſliked and rejected, even by thoſe of the 
French Ppoteltands W who were the moſt re- 


markable for their moderation, * and love of 


N [#]. 


= [ui] It does not appear to me that any one, a looks with an 


: e eye, an ſee the leaſt connexion between the opinion of 


PisCATOR (which I ſhall not here either refute or defend), and the 


Popiſh doctrine which maintains the merit of goed works; for though we 


are not juſtified (i. e. pardoned or treated as if we had not offended) 
in conſequence of Chriſt's active obedience to the Divine Law, yet we 


may be fo by his death and ſufferings ; and it is really to theſe, that the 
| ſcrijtures, in many places, aſcribe our acceptance. Now a perſon who 


aſcribes his acceptance and ſalvation to the death and mediation of 


Chriſt, does not ſurely give any countenance to the doctrine of the ſtrict 


| and rigorous merit of works, although he ſhould not be ſo ſharp / Zbted 5 


zs to perceive the i: fluence which certain doctors attribute to, what is ; 
called, Chriſt's ace obedience, But let it be obſerved here, in a parti» _ 
cular manner, that the opinion of PiSCATOR is much more unfavourable _ 
to Popery than our author imagined, ſince it overturns totally, by a_ 
direct and moſt natural conſequence, the popiſh doctrine concerning 
_ works of Supererogation, which is as monſtrous an abfurdity in morals, as 


Tranſubſtantiation is in the eſtimation of common ſenſe. For if Chriſt, 
in his unit and perfect obedience to the divine laws, did no more than ; 
de was morally cbliged to do by his character as a man, is it not abſurd, if 


not impious, to ſeek in the virtue of the Romiſh ſaints (all of whom 
were very imperfect, and ſome of them. very worthleſs mortals) an exu- _ 
berance of obedience, a ſuperab:ndant quantity of virtue, to which they 
were not obliged, and which they are ſuppoſed to depoſit in the hands 


of the Popes, who are empowered to diſtribute it, for _ or money, $ 
. * ſuch as have need of it to make up their accounts? 


( [4] This affirmation is groundleſs, and I wiſh it were not liable 


| | | to the charge of malignity. The accuſation that Dr, Mos HEIM brings 


here againſt the Reformed churches in France is of too ſerious a nature 


| Not to require the moſt evident and circumſtantial proofs. He has, 


however, alleged none, nor has he given any one inſtance of thoſe _ 


. weighty and momenteus conceſſiuns that were made to popery, It was not, 
Indeed, in his power either to give arguments or examples of a ſatisfac- 


| tory kind; ang it is highly probable, me the unguarded words of 


xv. 
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XIV. The doctors of Saumur revived a controverſy, CEN x. 


that had for ſome time been ſuſpended, by their attempts XVII. 
to reconcile the doctrine of Predeſtination, as it had been EET II. 
taught at Geneva, and confirmed at Dort, with the ſenti- 


ments of thoſe who repreſent the Deity as offering the The con- 


_ diſplays of his goodneſs and mercy to all mankind, The troverſy 
firſt perſon, who made this fruitleſs attempt, was JoHN excited by 
CAMERON, whoſe ſentiments were ſupported and further orbit aa 
illuſtrated by Mosks AMYRAUT, a man of uncommon Univerſa- 
ſagacity and erudition. The latter applied himſelf, from liſts. 
the year 1634, with unparalleled zeal, to this arduous 
work, and diſplayed in it extraordinary exertions of capa- 
City and genius; and ſo ardently was he bent on bring- 
ing it into execution, that he made, for this purpoſe, no 


ſmall changes in the doctrine commonly received among 


the Reformed in France. The form of doctrine he had 


ſtruck out, in order to accompliſh this important recon- 
ciliation, may be briefly ſummed up in the following 
propoſitions: That God deſires the happineſs of all 
“ men, and that no mortal is excluded, by any divine 
c decree, from the benefits that are procured by the death, 
« ſufferings, and Goſpel of CyrIsT; 
„„ That, however, none can be made a partaker of tha” 
bleſſings of the Goſpel, and of eternal en, unleſs | 
he believe in n CHRIST ; 3 


| 6 , 


ELIAS SAURIN, miniſter of Fate in elan to hs ane Lewis 
LE BLANC, profeſſor of Sedan (which dropt from the pen of the former, 
in his Examen de la Theologie de M. JUR1IzD), are the only teſtimony Dr. 

Mos HEIM had to allege, in ſupport of an accuſation, which he has not 
limited to any one perſon, but inconſiderately thrown out upon the 
French churches in general. Thoſe who are deſirous of a full illuſtration _ 
of this matter, and yet have not an opportunity of conſulting the origi- 
nal ſources of information, may ſatisfy their curioſity by peruſing the : 
articles BEAULIEU and AMYRAUT, in BAYLE's Dictionary; and the 
articles PAjoN and PaPiN, in M. pe CHAUFFEPIED's Supplement to 
that work, Any conceſſions that ſeem to have been made by the Pro- 

teſtant doctors in France to their adverſaries, conſiſted in giving an 


Arminian turn to ſome of the more rigid tenets of CALVIN, relating to 


Original Sin, Predeſlination, and Gracez : and this turn would, undoubtedly, . 
have been given to theſe doctrines, had popery been out of the queſtion, ” 
But theſe conceſſions are not certainly what our hiſtorian had in view; 


85 5 nor would he, in effect, have treated ſuch conceſſions as erroneous. 
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504 The HISTORY of the Reformed CHUuRcg. 
CEN T, That ſuch indeed is the immenſe and univerſal 
XVII, „ poodneſs of the Supreme Being, that he refuſes to none 
N 1 * & the power of believing; though he does not grant unto 
ths I 4c all his afiſtance and ſuccour, that they may wiſely 
„ improve this power to the attainment of cverlaſting 
K ſalvation; 

And that, in eniſequaticy ie multitudes periſh, 


WF through their own fault, and not from any want of 


© goodneſs in God [I].“ 


'Thoſe who embraced this ovine were called Uni- 
 werſaliſts, becauſe they repreſented God as willing to 
ſhew mercy to all mankind; ana Hypothetical Uni ver ſaliſts, | 
| becauſe the condition of faith in CHRIST was ne ceſlary to 


render them the objects of this mercy. It is the opinion 


of many, that this doctrine differs but little from that 
which was eſtabliſhed by the ſynod of Dort; but ſuch do 
not ſeem to have attentively confidered either the prin- 
ciples from whence it is derived, or the conſequences to 
which it leads. The more I examine this reconciling 


ſyſtem, the more I am perſuaded, that it is no more than . 


Arminianiſm or Pelagianiſm artfully dreiſed up, and in- 


geniouſly covered with a half-tranſparent veil of ſpecious, 
© but e expreſſions ; and this Jon is con- 5 


150 See Jo. worre. Jago Hiſoris Rec. et Pelitica, Saal Wi : 


2 Decenn. i iv. P. 522. 


[5 This mitigated view of the A Atine of Predeſtination has only © one 


i defect ; but it is a capital one. It repreſents God, as defiring a thing 


(i. e. ſalvation and happineſs) for ALL, which in order to its attainment - 


requires a degree of his aſſiſtance and ſuccon which he refuſeth to MANY, 
This rendered grace and redemption Kaese fal only in words, but partial | 


in reality; and therefore did hot, at all, mend the matter. The S 


5 prota; ſarian were conſiſtent with. tkemſelves, but the r docttipe was 


| harſn and terrible, and was founded on the moſt unworthy notions of 


the Supreme Being; and, on the other hand, the ſyſtem of AMIRAUT _ 


Was full of :ncanfeticies ; ; nay, even the Sublapjarian doQrine has its 


_ difficulties, and rather palliates, than removes the horrors of Supralap- 
 farianiſm, What then is to be done? from what quarter ſhall the candid _ 


and well-diſpoſed Chriſtian receive that ſolid ſatis action and wiſe direc- EE 


tion, which neither of theſe ſyſtems is adapted to adminiſter > Theſe 


he will receive by turning lis dazzled and feeble eye from the ſecret de- 


_ crees of God, which were neither deſigned to be rules of action nor 
_ ſources of comfort to mortals here below 3 and by fixing his view upon 


the mercy of God, as it is manifeſted through Chriſt, the pure laws and 


' ſublime promiſes of his Goſpel, and the U mage: equity 0 of his preſent 


en and! his future tribunal, 


| firmed 


Cuar. H. The Hisrory of the Reformed Cnvncy, 
firmed by the languaze that is uſed in treating this ſub- 
Ject by the modern followers of AMYRAUT, who expreſs 


their ſentiments with more courage, plainneſs, and per- 
ſpicuity, than the ſpirit of the times permitted their maſ- 


ter to do. A cry was raifed, in ſeveral French ſynods, 


againſt the doctrine of AMYRAUT ; but, after it had been 
I, carefully examined by them, and defended by him at their 
public meetin gs with his uſual. e and erudition, 


— — —— . . 
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. 


he was honourably acquitted ſm). The oppoſition he 


met with from Holland was {till more formidable, as it 
came from the learned and celebrated pens of River, 


SPAN HEIM, DES Maxers, and other adverſaries of 
note; he nevertheleſs anfwered them with great ſpirit and 
vigour, and his cauſe was powerfully ſupported a afterwards 
| by DalLLE, BLON DEL, MESTREZAT, and CLAUDE (n]. 
This controverſy was carried on, for a long time, with 
great animoſity and little fruit to thoſe who oppoſed the 


opinions of the French innovator. For the ſentiments of 


AMYRAUT were not only received in all the univerſities 
of the Hugonots in Franc ce, and adopted by divines of the 
higheſt note in that nation, but alſo ſpread themſelves as 
far as Geneva, and were afterwards diſſeminated by the 


French Proteſtants, who fled from the rage of perſecu- 


tion, through all the Reformed churches of Europe. And 
they now are ſo generally received, that few have the 


. courage to oppoſe or decry them, 


XV. The deſire of mitigating. certain e of the T 
: Reformed church, that drew upon it the heavieſt cen- 

fures from both the Roman-c atholics and ſome Proteſtant | 
- ee was the true origin of the opinion propa- 
: gated, in the year 1640, by De La PLACE, Concerning 


the imputation of original fin, T his divine, who was 
the intimate friend of AMYRAUT, and his colleague at 
Saumur, rejected the opinion generally received in the 
an of the Reformed, that the gene and cru ne” | 


The con- 
teſts occaſi- 
oned by De 
la Place and 

Cappel, 5 


CI "tes AYmon Acles des 8 nodes Nationaux * Egliſes s Reuter * 
2 * 2 


| France, tom. uy p. 571, p. 694. — B OHL, Afes Aut bentiques des 
Egliſes Reformees touchant la Vai et la charitẽ fraternll p. We 82.— Edit. 


of Amſterdam publiſhed in 4to in the year 1655. 


= 2 Bay LE's Diflionary, vol. i at the articles 11 nd BLON= 5 
DEL ; and vol. ii. at the article DAILLE, dee Snier. Ren Xp 


| De formula conſenſus, LPs K Pe 8. 


3 
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The HisToRY of the Reformed Cuvuncn, 
pref on of the firſt man is imputed ta his poſterity. He 


maintained, on the contrary, that God imputes to every 
man his natural corruption, his perſonal guilt, and his 
propenſity. to fin ; or, to ſpeak in the theological ſtyle, 
he affirmed, that original ſin is indirect) and not directly 


imputed to mankind. This opinion was condemned as 
_ erroneous, in the year 1642, by the ſynod of Charenton, 
and many Dutch and Helvetic doctors of great name ſet 
themſelves to refute it [e]; while the love of peace and 
union prevented its author from defending it in a public 


and open manner [y]. But neither the fentence of the 
ſynod nor the ſilence of DE La PLACE could hinder this 


ſentiment from making a deep impreſſion on the minds of 
many, who looked upon it as conformable to the plaineſt 
_ dictates of juſtice and equity); nor could they prevent its 


being tranſmitted, with the French exiles, into other 
countries. | - 
In the claſs of thoſe who, to diminiſh or 95334 . re- 


ſentment of the papiſts, made conceſſions inconſiſtent 
with truth, and detrimental to the purity of the Prote- 


ſtant religion, many place LEWIS CAPPEL, profeſſor at 
Saumur, who, in a voluminous and elaborate work [2], 
undertooł to prove that the Hebrew points were not uſed 


by the ſacred writers, and were a modern invention add- 
ed to the text by the Maſorethes [7]. It is at leaſt cer- 


tain, that this hypotheſis was highly agreeable to the vo- 


taries of Rome, and ſeemed manifeſtly adapted to diminiſh 


the authority of the holy Scriptures, and to put them 


upon a level with oral tradition, if not to render their de- 


: ciſions ſill leſs reſpectable and certain LJ. On theſe a0 . 


(o! AYMO N, Synodes des Eger Refirmice de Francs, tom. ii. p. 680. 


Þl CHRIST, EBERH, WEISMANNI Hier. Fecleſ. Sec. xvii, 7 


[i! This work, which is entitled, Aw e eee is bis 


| Rill extant, with its Vindiciæ, in the works of CAPPEL, printed at Am- 
f flerdam, i in the year 1689, in folio, and i in the Critica Sacra V. T . publiſhed 
in folioat Paris 1650. 


e] It was alſo CarPeL who affirmed, that the hae ert, which 


| 1 compoly the Hebrew text, were thoſe that the Chaldeans uſed after the 
| Babyloniſh captivity, the Jews having always made uſe of the Samaritan 
Characters before that period. | 


ls] This abſurd notion of the 0 of carrer 2 ypotheſi 3 


is now hiſſed almoſt 9 out of che Searned wore, Be that as it 


counts, | 


Cup. II. The HIsToRY of the Reformed CHBURch. 


counts, the ſyſtem of this famous profeſſor was oppoſed c x N T. 
with the moſt ardent efforts of erudition and zeal by ſe- XVII. 
yeral doctors both of the Reformed and Lutheran churches, SECT] I. | 


who were eminent for their knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, and their acquaintance with Oriental W 


in general [t]. 


XVI. Though theſe great men gave offence to many, 


by the freedom and novelty of their ſentiments, yet they Blanc. 
had the approbation and eſteem of the greateſt part of the 
Reformed churches; and the equity of ſucceeding gene- 
rations removed the aſperſions that envy had thrown 


upon them during their lives, and made ample amends 
for the injuries they had received from ſeveral of their co- 


temporaries. This was far from being the caſe of thoſe 5 
doctors who either openly attempted to bring about a 


complete reconciliation and union between the Reformed 


and Romiſh churches, or explained the doctrines of Chriſ- 
tiahity in ſuch a manner as leſſened the difference be- 


tween the two communions, and thereby rendered the 
paſſage from the former to the latter leſs diſguſting and 


15 painful. The attempts of theſe peace- makers were looked 


upon as odious, and in the iſſue they proved utterly 
unſucceſsful. The moſt eminent of theſe reconciling doc- 
tors were LEWIS LE BLANC, profeſſor at Sedan, and 


LAUDE. PA Jox, miniſter of Orleans Lal, who were both . 


may, the hypotheſis | in 3 is by n no means pecliat to carrel; ; it 


was adopted by LUTHER, ZUINGLE, CALVIN, the three great pillars 


of the Reformation; as alfo by MUNSTER, OLIVETAN, Mas1us, 
'  SCALIGER, CASAUBON, DRUSIUS, DE Dikv, WALTON, and BO» 
:: CHART, thoſe eminent men, who have caſt ſuch light on ſacred philo- 
logy; 1 that CAPPEL had only the merit of ſupporting it by new ar- _ 


bumends, and placing it in a ſtriking and luminous point of view. 
e] See B. Jo, CHRIST, WoL II Bibliotb. Hebraica, p. ii. p. 27. 


(2 [4] It is difficult to conceive, what could engage Dr. Mosnkltt N 
to place Paj od in the claſs of thoſe who explained the doctrines of _ 
Chriſtianity in ſuch a manner, as to diminiſh the difference between the 
doctrine of the Reformed and Romiſh churches. PAJON was, indeed, a 
moderate divine, and leaned ſomewhat towards the Arminian ſyſtem ; _ 
and this propenſity was not uncommon among the French Proteſtants, 5 

| But few doors of this time wrote with more learning, zeal, and judg- | 
ment, againſt popery, than CLAUDE PAajoN, as appears from his ex- 
cellent treatiſe againſt NI c OLE, entitled, n 4. Livre, gut forte or 


: ire N legitimes contre les Calviniftes, 1 


remarkable 
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De HISTORY of the Refornied Cnurcy, 


cnichablc for the perſuaſive power of their eloquence, 
and diſcovered an uncommon degree of 1 and 
ſagacity in their writings and negociations. The former 
- paſſed in review many of the controverſies that divide the 
two churches, and ſeemed to prove, with the utmoſt per- 
ſpicuity, that ſome of them were merely diſp tes about 


words, and that the others were of much leſs confequence 


than was generally imagined ſw}. This manner of ſtat⸗ 
ing the differences between the two churches drew upon 
LE BLanc the indignation of thoſe, who looked upon 
all attempts to ſoften and modify controverted doctrines 
as dangerous and detrimental to the cauſe of truth ſa . 
On the other hand, the acuteneſs and dexterity with which 
he treated this nice matter made a confiderable impreſſion 


upon ſeveral perſons, and procured him Altißies, O 


ſtill entertain his reconciling ſentiments, but either con- 


ccal them entirely, or diſcover them with caution, as they 


Caude . | 


Jen. 


are known to be diſpleaſing to the greateſt part of the 
members of both communions. | : 
XVII. The modifications under which Pa oN chi- ” 
"'biced ſome of the doctrines of the Reformed church, were 


al ſo extremely offenſive and unpopular, This eccleſiaſtic | 
applied the principles and tenets of the Carteſian philoſo- 5 


phy, of which he was a warm and able defender, in ex- 
plaining the opinions of that church relating to the cor- 
ruption of human nature, the ſtate of its moral faculties 


and powers, the grace of God, and the converſion of | 


ſinners; and, in the judgment of many, he gave an er- 
roneous interpretation of th.ſe opinions. It is, indeed, 


| "_= difficult to determine what were the real ſentim ents 


of this man; nor is it eaſy to ſay, whether this difficulty 
be moſt owing to the affected obſcurity and ambiguity 
under which he diſguiſed them, or to the 1 inaccuracy with 
which his adver ſarles, through negligence or malignity, 
have repreſented them. If we may give credit to the 
latter, his doctrine amounts to the following propoſitions: 


„„ That the corruption of man is leſs, and his natural ; 
6 1 to amend his Wy greater, than 15 generally 


101 In his Theſes Thelegice, which have paſſed each ſeveral edi- | 
tions, and are highly Wan ors an attentive Pres, They were twice 
printed at London. ; 


L* Sc BAYLE' 5 Dia, at the article BEAULIEV.. | 
"00 e imagined; 


Chap. 1 The His roRv of the Reformed CHURCH, 
<< imagined : — That original /m lies in the underſtanding CEN T. 


voy alone, and conſiſts principally i in the obſcurity and im- 


perfection of our ideas of divine thing 

imperfection of the human underſtanding has a perni- 
cious influence upon the will, excites in it vicious pro- 
penſities, and thus leads it to ſinful actions: — Phat 


00 
4 
ct 
ee 
N 
« of our natural faculties and powers, but by the al- 


„ ſiſtance and energy of the Holy Spirit, operating upon 


cc 
cc 


divine intrinke energy, either natural or ſupernatural, 


but only with a moral influcnce, i. e. that it corrects 


„ and improves the underſtanding, in the ſame manner 
g clear and diſ- 


<£ as human truth does, even by imparting 
<c 


cc 
« the Chriſtian religion, and its perfect conformity with 


d the dictates of right reaſon: And that, of conſequence, 
cc 


CC. 


„ faculties, may, by the ½ of his own reaſon, and a 


careful and afliduous Hauch of the revealed will of God, 


<« be enabled to correct what is amiſs in his ſenuments, 


dance from the Holy Ch LJ.“ 


Such is the account of the opinions af Pa JON that 18 


given by bis adverſaries. On the other hand, if we take 


Our ideas of his doctrine from himſelf, we ſhall find this 
account diſingenuous and erroneous. PA] ON intimates 


_ plainly his aſſent to the doctrines. that were confirm ed 
981 by the ſynod of Dort, and that are Contained 1 in the cate- 

chiſms and confeſſions of faith of the Reformed churches; _ 
he complains that his doctrine has W been IIl- underſtood or + 


wilfully perverted ; and he obſerves, that he did not den 


entirely an inmedlia e operation of the Holy Spirit on the 


minds of thoſe that are really converted to God, but 


5 only ſuch an mmedrate e as was not accompanied 


WE Farn | SparmpIn, Append, ad Tiles FW ee tom. iii. 5 . 
| opp. p. 882.—JoRIEU, Traie de la Nature et de la Grace, p. 3 5. — VAL. 
_ERN, Los CHEKI Eæercit, de N PAJONLI eps ſetter Goetrina & 
| fo 4 8 1692, 


with | 


2 


gs: — That this 11 * 


this internal diſorder is healed, not by the mere efforts 
the mind by the divine word as its mean or inſtrument : 5 
— That, however, this word is not endowed with any 
tinct notions of ſpiritual and divine things, and fur- 


niſhing ſolid arguments for the truth and divinity of 


every man, if no internal or external impediments de- 
ſtroy or ſuſpend the exertion of his natural powers and 


affections, and actions, without any e o : 


[OO Rr m f 2 - > . — 
pes ily yo => — Pn. — — — >> — 7 
2 * i — 4 my we o be O 
- 8 
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with the miniſtry and efficacy of the divine word; or, to 


_ expreſs the matter in other terms, he declared that he 


could not adopt the ſentiments of thoſe who repreſent 
that word as no more than an in/rument void of intrinſic 
efficacy, a mere external ſign of an immediate operation of 
the ſpirit of God [z]. This laſt declaration is, however, 
both obſcure and captious. Be that as it may, PAJoN 


_ concludes by obſerving that we 3 to diſpute about 


the manner in which the Holy Spirit operates upon the 


minds of men, but content ourſelves with acknowledg- 
ing, that he is the true and original author of all that is 


good in the affections of our heart, and the actions that 


proceed from them. Notwithſtanding theſe declarations, 


the doctrine of this learned and i ingenious eccleſiaſtic was 


not only looked upon as heterodox by ſome of the moſt 
eminent divines of the Reformed church, but was alſo 
condemned, in the year 1677, by ſeveral ſynods i in France, 


5 Papio, | 


and, in 1686, by a ſynod aſſembled at Rotterdam. 


XVIII. FT his controverſy, which ſeemed to be brought = 


to a concluſion by the death of Pajox, was revived, or : 


rather continued, by Isaac PApIx, his nephew, a na- 
tive of Blois, Who, by his writings and travels, was 
highly inſtrumental in communicating to England, Fol- 


land, and Germany, the contagion of theſe unhappy de- : 
bates. This eccleſiaſtic e . his ſentiments without 


1 ambiguity or reſerve, and propagated every where the 
Adcqctrine of his uncle, which, according to his crude and 


harſh manner of repreſenting it, he reduced: to the two 
following propoſitions : 


«© That the natural powers and ene of 8 8 Ys 4 


0 « than ſufficient to lead him to the knowledge of divine truth : 


« That, in order to produce that amendment of the heart, i 


| £c which is called REGENER ATION, nothing more is requiſite | 
than to put the body, if its habit is bad, into a ſound Hate 


2 by the power of phyſic, and then to ſet truth and  falſhood 0 


> * the UNDERSTANDING, and virtue and vice before 
« M 


e WILL," in their En colours, clearly and ai fn, T0 


4251 All theſe dactarationd ads hs Pajon may be was in a 1 1 


1 of his faith, ſuppoſed to have been drawn up by himſelf, and publiſhed 
by the learned M. DE CHAUFEPIED, in his Nouveau Dictionaire ag: | 


et TOO tom. ĩi. P. L366" in note 25 c) of the article LE CENT. 


CnAr. U. The HisToRy of the Reformed Eben. 


ory 


« ſo as that their nature and: ' properties may be fully appre- CENT. 


5 « hended.” 


XVII. 


This and the other opinions of Payin were refuted, p. : T. n. 
with a conſiderable degree of acrimony, in the year 1686, * 


by the famous JurIev, profeſſor of divinity and paſtor 


of the French church at Rotterdam, and they were con- 
demned the year following by the ſynod of Boiſſeduc. In 
the year 1688, they were condemned, with ſtill greater 
marks of ſeverity, by the French ſynod at the Hague, where 
a ſentence of excommunication was pronounced againſt 
their author. Exaſperated at theſe proceedings, Papi 
returned into France in the year 1690, where he abjured 


publicly the Proteſtant religion, and embraced the com- 


munion of the church of Rome, in which he died in the 
year 1709 [a]. It has been affirmed by ſome, that this 


— 


ingenious man was treated with great rigour and injuſtioe; 
and that his theological opinions were unfaithfully repre- 


ſented by his violent and unrelenting adverſary, JUR1EuU, 
| whoſe warmth and impetuoſity in religious controverſy 
are well known. How far this affirmation may be ſup- 
ported by evidence we cannot pretend to determine. A. 
_ doctrine ſomething like that of PA j oN was maintained in 
ſeveral treatiſes, in the year 1684, by CHARLES LE 
_ Cexe, a French divine of uncommon learning and ſaga- 
city, who gave a new and very ſingular tranſlation of the 
Bible ſb], But he entirely rejected the doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin, and of the importance of human nature; and 
aſſerted, that it was in every man's power to 2 amend his 
ways, and arrive at a ftate of obedience and virtue, by 
the mere uſe of his natural faculties and an attentive ſtud 
of the divine word; more eſpecially, if theſe were ſe=- 
conded by the advantage of a good education, and the 
influence ↄf virtuous examples. Hence ſeveral divines 
pretend that his doctrine is, in many welpen, different 
enn that of Pa Jon LJ. 


5 "Col See joxkeu, De. hs Nature et 4 la cor Cimbris | 
. 1. tom. ii. p. 608. 

ll] This tranſlation was 5 find; at u in a the year 1747 ; and. 
Was condemned by the French ſynod in Holland. 


oy Cene. 


e] See the learned and laborious M. C AUFFEPIED's Nowv: Dia . 


. cn. tom. ii. ** 160. at the article LE CENE, 
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PARTH., 


The History of the Reformed Cnunen. SY 


XIX. The church of England had, for a long time; 
reſembled a ſhip toſſed on a boiſterous and tempeſtuous 
ocean. The oppoſition of the Papiſis on the one hand, 
and the diſcontents and remonſtrances of the Puritans on 


The fate of the other, had kept it in a perpetual ferment, When, on 


under 
James | 


the church the death of ELIZ ABET, Jams I aſcended the throne, 
| of Eagland theſe latter conceived the warmeſt hopes of ſeeing more 
ſerene and proſperous days, and of being delivered from 
the vexations and oppreſſions they were conſtantly ex- 
poſed to, on account of their attachment to the diſcipline 
and worſhip of the church of Geneva. Theſe hopes were 


ſo much the more natural, as the king had received his 
education in Scotland, where the Puritans prevailed, and 


had, on ſome occaſions; made the ſtrongeſt declarations | 
_ of his attachment to their eccleſiaſtical conſtitution [d]._ 
And ſome of the firſt ſteps taken by this prince ſeemed to 


encourage theſe hopes, as he appeared deſirous of aſſum- 
ing the character and office of an arbitrator, in order to 


nccommodate matters between the church and the Puri- 


tans [e]. But theſe. 5 ſoon wald And, | 


rt 2 Tn a 3 1 held at Edinburgh, in the year 1 590, | 


_ this prince is ſaid to have made the following public declaration: 


-- ON praiſe God that I was born in the time of the light of the Goſpel, _ 
and in ſuch a place, as to be the king of the ſincereſt (i. e. pureſt) _ 

„ kirk in the world. The kirk of Geneva keep paſche and yule (i. e. 
93 Eaſter and Chriſtmas). What have they for them? They have no in- 


* ſtitution. As for our neighbour kirk of Exgland, their ſervice is an 
« evil-ſaid maſs in Engliſhz they want nothing of the maſs, but the 


44 liftings (i. e. che elevation of the hoſt), I charge you, my good miniſ- 
46 ters, doctors, elders, nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to ſtand to 
4 your purity, and to exhort your people to do the lame; and I for- 
40 ſooth, as long as I brook my life, ſhall do the ſame." 

Wood's Hiſtory of the Church of Scotlard, p. 256. | 


CALDER», 


le] The religious diſputes. between the PN _ = Putl- . 


tans induced JAMES to appoint a conſerence between the two parties 

at, Hampton · Court; at which nine biſhops and as many dignitaries | 

of the church appeared on the one fide, and four Puritan miniſters _ 
on the other, The king himſelf took a conſiderable part in the 


controverſy againſt the latter. And this was an occupation well 


adapted to his taſte; for nothing could be more "pleaſing to this 


| royal pedant than to dictate magiſterially to an aſſembly of divines 


concerning points of faith and diſcipline, and to receive the ap- 


plauſes of theſe holy men for his ſuperior zeal and learning, The con- 


ference continued three days. The firſt day it was held between the 


king and the Oe and deans, to whom JRun dert ſome objec. 


under 5 
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under the government of IAuks, things put on a newer N * 
face. As the deſire of unlimited power and authority XVII. 
was the reigning paſſion in the heart of this monarch, ſo SECT. II. 
all his meaſures, whether of a civil or religious nature, * CARE ING: 
were calculated to anſwer the purpoſes of his ambition, 
The Preſbyterian form of eccleſiaſtical government ſeemed 
leſs favourable to his views than the epiſcopal hierarchy ; 
as the former exhibits a kind of republic, which is admi- 
niſtered by various rulers of equal authority; while the 
latter approaches much nearer to the ſpirit and genius of 
monarchy, The very name of a republic, ſynod, or coun- 
cil, was odious to JAMES, who dreaded every thing that 
bad a popular aſpect; hence he diſtinguiſhed the biſhops | 
with peculiar marks of his favour, extended their autho- 
rity, increaſed their prerogatives, and publicly adopted 
and inculcated the following maxim, No biſhop, no king. 
At the ſame time, as the church of England had not yet 
abandoned the Calviniſtical doctrines of ? Pred, eſtination and 
Grace, he alſo adhered to them for ſome time, and gave 
= iy theological repreſentatives, in the ſynod of Dort, an 
order to join in the condemnation of the ſentiments of 
_ ARmMINIvUS, in relation to theſe deep and intricate points. 
ABBOT archbiſhop of Canterbury, a man of remarkable 
: gravity [ F 1, and eminent zeal both for civil and religious 5 


tions againſt certain expreſſions in the liturgy, nd a few alterations in the 
ritual of the church; in conſequence of which, ſome light alterations were 
made. The two following days the Puritans were admitted, whoſe propo- 
ſals and remonſtrances may be ſeen in NEAL*S Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. ii. 
p. 15. Dr. WARNER, in his Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory of England, obſerves, - 
that this author muſt * read with caution, on account "of his unfair- 
_. neſs and partiality ; 3 Why therefore did he not take his account of the 
Hampęton Court conference from a better ſource ? The different accounts 


of the oppoſite parties, and more particularly thoſe publiſhed by Dr. 


BARLOW dean of Cheſter, on the one hand, and PATRICK GALLO- 
2 WAY, a Scots writer, on the other (both of whom were preſent at the _ 
conference), muſt be carefully conſulted, 'n oder to our forming a pro- 
per idea of theſe theological tranſactions. Jan Es at leaſt obtained, on 
this occaſion, the applauſe he had in view. The archbiſhop of Cantor 8 
bury (WHiTGIFT) ſaid, That undoubtedly bis majeſty ſpoke by the ſpecial ! 
= offf Hance of God's ſpirit ; and BANCROFT falling on his knees, with his 
= eyes raiſed to—JaMES, expreſſed himſelf thus: J proteſt my beart melteth 
fer joy, that Almighty God, of bis fi Fngular mer, bas * us fuck: a king, as 
« ſince CHRIST'S time has not been. 
[/] Lord CLARENDON ſays, in his Hiſtory of the Rebellion, ; 


_ that © ABBOT Was a man of very moroſe manners, and of a very 


Vor. IV. 5 „„ ee 
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fill celebrate in the higheſt ſtrains [8] uſed his utmoſt 


„ ſowre aſ pect, which at that time was called Gravity,” If, ws reneral, 


we ſtrike a medium between what CLARENDON and NEAL ſay of this 


prelate, we ſhall probably arrive at the true knowledge of his character. 


| See the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, vol. i. p· 88. and NEAL's Hiſtory of the 
Puritans, vol, ii. p. 243. It is certain, that nothing can be more un- 


juſt and partial than CLARENDON's account of this eminent Prelate, 


particularly when he ſays that be neither underſtood nor regarded the conſtitu- 


tion of the church, But it is too much the cuſtom of this writer and others 


of his ſtamp to give the denomination of latitudinarian indifference to 


that charity, prudence, and moderation, by which alone the beſt intereſts 


of the church (though not the perſonal views of many of its ambi- 


tious members) can be eſtabliſhed upon firm and permanent foundations. 


_ ABBOT would have been reckoned a good church-man dy ſome, if he 
had breathed that ſpirit of deſpotiſm and violence, which, being eſ- 
| ſentially incompatible with the ſpirit and character of a people not only 


free, but jealous of their liberty, has often endangered the church, by 


_ exciting that reſentment which always renders oppoſition exceſſive. 


ABBOT was ſo far from being indifferent about the conſtitution of the ; 


_ church, or inclined to the Preſbyterian diſcipline (as this noble author af- 
firms in his hifory of the rebellion), that it was by his zeal and dexterity, 


that the clergy of Scotland, who had refuſed to admit the Biſhops as 


moderators in their church ſynods, were brought to a more tractable 


temper, and things put into ſuch a ſituation as afterwards produced the 
en tire eſtabliſhment of the epiſcopal order in that nation. 
that ABBOT's zeal in this affair was conducted with great prudence 
and moderation, and it was by theſe that his zeal was rendered ſuc- 
_ ceſsful. Nor have theſe his tranſactions in Scotland, where he went as 
_ chaplain to the Lord High Treaſurer DUNBAR, been ſufficiently attend- 


It is true, - 


ed to by hiſtorians ; nay, they ſeem to have been entirely unknown to 
ſome, who have pretended to depreciate the conduct and principles of 
this virtuous and excellent Prelate, King JaMEs, who had been ſo 


_ zealous a Preſbyterian in appearance before his acceſſion to the Crown 
of England, had ſcarcely ſet his foot out of Scotland, when he conceived 


the deſign of reſtoring the ancient form of epiſcopal government in that | 


kingdom, and it was ABBOT*'sS tranſactions there that brought him to 


that high favour with the king, which, in the ſpace of little more 
than three years, raiſed him from the deanry of MVinc heſter to the ſee of 

Canterbury. For it was by ABBOT's mild and prudent counſels, that 
DUNBAR procured that famous act of the general afſembly of Scotland, 


by which it was provided, “that the King ſhould have the calling of 


L all general aſſemblies — that the Biſhops (or their deputies) ſhould be 


«© perpetual Moderators of the Dioceſian ſynods—that no excommuni - 
1 cation ſhould be pronounced without their approbation that all pre- 


4 ſentations of Benefices ſhould be made by them that the deprivation 


& or ſuſpenſion of miniſters ſhould belong to them that the viſitation 


--:4;0f the Nane mould be en by to ops or * Bi Deputy re 5 


2 2 
endeavours = 
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endeavours to confirm the king in the principles of Calvi-c E N T. 
niſm, to which he himſelf was thoroughly attached. But XVII. 
ſcarcely had the Britiſh divines returned from the ſynod p "p44 II. 


of Dort, and given an account of the laws that had been! 

enacted and the doctrines that had been eſtabliſhed by 
that famous aſſembly, than the king, together with the 
greateſt part of the epiſcopal clergy, diſcovered, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, their diſlike of theſe proceedings, and 
judged the ſentiments of Arminitvs, relating to the di- 
vine decrees, preferable to thoſe of Gomarus and Car- 
VIN 159. This ſudden and unexpected change, 1 in the the- 


3 aa that the Biſhop ſhould be moderator of all conventions, for ex. 
« erciſings or propbeſyings (i. e. preaching) within their bounds.” See 
CALDERWOOD*S True Hiſtory of the church of Scotland, fol. 1680. 588, 
539.  HEYLIN's Hiſtory of the Preſtyterians, p. 381, 382. and above 
all SPEED*s Hiſtory of Great Britain, Book x. fol. 1227, The writers 
who ſeem the leaſt diſpoſed to ſpeak ſavourably of this wiſe and good 
Prelate, bear teſtimony, nevertheleſs, to his eminent piety, his exem- 
plary converſation, and his inflexible probity and integrity. And it 
may be ſaid with truth, that, if his moderate meaſures had been pur- 


. ſued, the liberties of England would have been ſecured, Popery diſcoun- 


| tenanced, and the church prevented from running into thoſe exceſſes 
Which afterwards proved fo fatal to it. If ABBOT's candour failed 
him on any occaſion, it was in the repreſentations, which his rigid at- 
tachment, not to the diſcipline, but to the doctrinal tenets of Calviniſm, 
| led him to give of the Arminian doQtors. There is a remarkable in- 
ſtance of this in a letter of his to Sir RALPH WINWOOD, dated at 
| Lambeth the iſt of June 1613, and occaſioned by the arrival of GRO- 
__ Tivs in England, who had been expreſsly ſent from Holland hy the Re- 
monſtrants or Arminians, to mitigate the king's diſpleaſure and anti- 


pPathy againſt that party. In this letter the Archbiſhop repreſents GRO- 


- T1US (with whom he certainly was not worthy to be named either in 
point of learning, ſagacity, or judgment) as a Pedant, and mentions, 
with a high degree of complacence and approbation, the abſurd and im- 
pertinent judgment of ſome Civilians and Divines, who called this im- 
Mortal ornament of the Republick of Letters, a N and a ,. we | 
fellow. See Wixwood's Memorials, vol. iii. p. 459- 5 
g] See Ax rox. Woob, Athenæ Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 583 — 3 
Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. il. ch. iv. P. 242.—CLARENDON: 8 Ls 214 5 
_ ef the Rebellion, vol. i, 5 
[2] See HEYLIN'S Hifory of 15 Five Articles, —NEAL, ibid. vol. it, 
ch. ii. p. 117. This latter author tells us, that the following verſes 
were made in England, with a deſign to pour contempt on the 9 of : 
Dort, and to turn its proceedings into ridicule : | | | 
| Dordrechti Synadus, Nodus; Chorus Integer, Æger; 
| Conventus, Ventus; Seſſio, Stramen, Amen *, 


1 * It would be a difficult, nay, an 1 tak, t to juſtify | 
ö ul the proceedings of the Tg of Dert; and it were much to be wiſhed, 


L 2 55 ological 
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ological opinions of the court and clergy, was certainly 
owing to a variety of reaſons, as will appear evident to 
thoſe who have any acquaintance with the ſpirit and 
tranſactions of theſe times. The principal one, if we 
are not deceived, muſt be . in | the plans of a further 


With nete to JAMES, thoſe who are dafirous of Hinds a juſt idea 


of the character, proceedings, and theological fickleneſs and inconſtancy 
of that monarch, muſt peruſe the writers of Engliſh hiſtory, more eſ- 
pecially LARREY and RAPIN THOTY RAS. The greateſt part of theſe 


writers tell us, that, towards the latter end of his days, JAMES, after 


having deſerted from the Calviniſts to the Arminians, began to diſcover 
a ſingular propenſity towards popery; and they affirm poſitively, that 
he entertained the moſt ardent defire of bringing about a union between 


the church of England and the church of Rome. In this, however, theſe _ 
writers ſeem to have gone too far ; for though many of the proceedings 
of this injudicious prince deſerve juſtly the ſharpeſt cenſure, yet 


it is both raſh and unjuſt to accuſe him of a deſign to introduce 


popery into Exgland. It is not to be believed, that a prince, who 


aſpired after arbitrary power and uncontrouled dominion; could ever 
have entertained a thought of ſubmitting to the yoke of the Roman pon- 


tif +. The truth of the matter ſeems to be this, that, towards the lat- 
ter end of his reign, JAMES began to have leſs averſion to the doctrines 
and rites of the Romiſh church, and permitted certain religious obſer- 


vances, that were conformable to the ſpirit of that church, to be uſed in 


5 England, This conduct was founded upon. a manner of reaſoning, 

Which he had learned from ſeveral biſhops of his time, (vix.) That the 

| primitive church is the model which all Chriſtian churches ought to 
| imitate in doctrine and worſhip ; ; that, in proportion as any church 
approaches to this primitive ſtandard of truth and purity, it muſt be- 
come proportionably pure and perfect; and that the Romiſh church 


retained more of the ſpirit and manner of the primitive church than the 


Puritan or Calviniſt churches. M Of theſe three propoſitions, the 
two firſt are undoubtedly true, and the laſt as evidently and demonſtra- 
| bly falſe. Beſides ; this makes nothing to the argument, For as 
aus had a manifeſt averſion to the Puritans, it could, in his eyes, 


be no very great recommendation of the Romiſh church, that it ö 


ſed that of kg Daritang's in Mrs and diſcipline, ; 


that this had bo more . to the ſpirit of Chriſtian Sts ow : 


the repreſentations of hiſtory, impartially weighed, ſhew them to have : 


deen. We are not, however, to conclude, from the infipid monkiſh lines 


here quoted by Dr. Mos nE 11, that the tranſactions and deciſions of that ſy- 


nod were univerſally condemned or deſpiſed in England, It had its partiſang 545 


| in the eſtabliſhed church, as well as among the Puritans; and its deciſions, 


in point of doctrine, were looked upon by many, and not without reaſon, as 


egreeable to the tenour of the Book of Articles evil rs 2 law in the church : 
- ef England, | 


+ This remark is | confuted by fact, obſervation, and the edu i 


traditions that are obſervable in the conduct of men, Beſides, ſee the note 


I. 


reformation 
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reformation of the church of England, that were pro- o E N T. 
poſed by ſeveral eminent eccleſiaſtics, whoſe intention RE % 
was to bring it to as near a reſemblance as was poſſible pA R T 1 - 
of the primitive church. And every one knows that the 
_ peculiar doctrines, to which the victory was affigned b. 

the ſynod of Dort, were abſolutely unknown in the firſt 
ages of the Chriſtian church [i]. Be that as it may, this 
change was fatal to the intereſts of the Puritans; for, the 
king being indiſpoſed to the opinions and inſtitutions of 
_ Calviniſm, the Puritans were left without defence, and 
_ expoſed anew to the animoſity and hatred of their adver=- 
ſaries, which had been, for ſome time, ſuſpended, but 
now broke out with redoubled vehemence, and at length 
Ekindled a religious war, whoſe conſequences were de- 
plorable beyond expreſſion. In the year 1625, died 
James], the bittereſt enemy of the doctrine and diſci- 
pline of the Puritans, to which he had been in his youth 
moſt. 1 attached, the moſt inflexible and ardent 


[i] Dr. MoSHEIM has annexed the rollowing-2 note to this WY 
| rage: % Perhaps the king entered into theſe eccleſiaſtical proceedings 
with the more readineſs, when he reflected on the civil commotions 
„ and tumults, that an attachment to the Preſbyterian religion had occa- 
« ſioned in Scotland. There are alſo ſome circumſtances, that intimate 
_ © plainly enough, that JaMEs, before his acceſſion to the crown of 
„England, was very far from having an averſion: to popery,”” Thus far 
the note of our author, and whoever looks into the Hiſtorical wieww of the 
Negociations between the Courts of England, France, and Bruſſels, frm the 
_ year 1592 to 1617, extracted from the Mg. State Papers of Sir THOMAS 
E DMON DES ard ANTHONY BACON, Eg. and publiſhed in the year 
1749, by the learned and judicious Dr. BiRCH, will be perſuaded, that, 
towards the year 159 5, this fickle and unſteady prince had really formed 
2 deſign to embrace the faith of Rome. See in the curious collection now 
mentioned, the Poſtſcript of a letter from Sir THOMAS EDMONDES to | 
the Lord High Treaſurer, dated the 2cth of December, 1595, We 
learn alſo from the Memoirs of Sir RALPH WINWOOD, that in the year 
1 596, JaMES ſent Mr, OG1LBY, a Scots baron, into Spain, to aſſure 
his catholic majeſty, that he was then ready and reſolved to embrace 
popery, and to propoſe an alliance with that =; and the pope againſt 
the queen of England. See State Trats, vol. i. p. 1. See alſo an 
eee. tract of a letter from TOBIE M AT TH EW, D. D. dean of Durham, to 
the Lord Treaſurer BURLEIGH, containing an information of Scotch 
ES affairs, in STRYPE's Annals, vol, iv. p. zor. Above all, fee Ha R- 
„„ hiſtorical and « critical account of the life and ewritings of Jams. I. p. 299 
note (N). This laſt writer may be added to Lakder and RaPIN, 
who have expoſed the Phabliiey - and dne of chis ſelf-ſufficient e 
| EY | 


L 1 3 | | patron 
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CENT. patron of the Arminians, in whoſe ruin and condemna- 
Xun. tion in Holland he had been ſingularly inftrumental, and 
SECT. II. the moſt zealous defender of epiſcopal government, againſt 
PaK r II which he had more than once expreſſed himſelf ; in the 
ſtrongeſt terms. He left the conſtitution of England, 
both eccleſiaſtical and civil, in a very unſettled and fluc- 
tuating ſtate, languiſhing under inteſtine diſorders. of va- 
VVV 
Theflateof XX, His ſon and ſucceſſor CHARLES I, who had im- 
of England bibed his political and religious principles, had nothing 
undes fo much at heart as to bring to perfection what his father 
Charles I. had left unfiniſhed. All the exertions of his zeal, and 

the whole tenour of his adminiſtration, were directed to- 
wards the three following objects: “ The extending the 
„ royal prerogative and raiſing the power of the crown 
above the authority of the Jaw the reduction of all 
© the churches in Great Britain and Ireland under the ju- 
s riſdiction of biſhops, whoſe government he looked upon 
as of divine inſtitution, and alſo as the moſt adapted 
4 to guard the privileges and majeſty of the throne——and 
S laſtly, the ſuppreſſion of the opinions and inftitutions 
that were peculiar to Calviniſm, and the modelling of 
„e the doctrine, diſcipline, ceremonies, and polity of the 


„ church of England, after the ſpirit and conſtitution of THe 


the primitive church.” The perſon whom the king 
_ chiefly intruſted with the execution of this arduous plan, 4 
was WILLIAM LAup, biſhop of London, who was af- 
terwards raiſed in the year 1633, to the ſee of Canterbury, 
and exhibited, in theſe high ſtations, a mixed character, 
compoſed of great qualities and great defects. The voice 
of Juſtice muſt celebrate his erudition, his fortitude, his 
Ingenuity, his zeal for the ſciences, and his munificence 
and liberality to men of letters; and, at the ſame time, 
even charity muſt acknowledge with regret, his inexcu- 
ſable imprudence, his exceſſive ſuperſtition, his rigid at- 


tachment to the ſentiments, rites, and inſtitutions of the _ 


ancient church, which made him behold the Puritans and 


Ealviniſts with horror (4; 3 and that violent "Oe" of = 


| mn See ANT, Wood, Athens POO tom. it, p. 55 . « —HEY» 
IN 8 Cyprianus, or the Hi iftory of the Life and Death of WILLIAM by 
| Lav, publiſhed at Souter? in J608,=CLARPNDON" s Hi ifory, * vol. 1, 


animoſity | 
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animoſity and perſecution, that diſcovered itſelf in the C E N T. 


whole courſe of his eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration IJ. This 
haughty prelate executed the plans of his royal maſter, 
and fulfilled the views of his own ambition, without 
uſing thoſe mild and moderate methods, that prudence 
employs to make unpopular ſchemes go down, He car- 
ried things with a high hand; when he found the laws 
oppoſing his views, he treated them with contempt, and 
_ violated them without heſitation ; he loaded the Puritans 
with injuries and vexations, and aimed at nothing leſs 
than their total extinction ; he rejected the Calviniſtical 
doctrine of Predeſtination publicly in the year 1625 and, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition and remonſtrances of AB- | 
BOT, ſubſtituted the Arminian e in its place Ln]; * 


IL cc b Lincers be andoubredly was „ lane Mr. Hows), and, however 10 
3 miſguided, actuated by religious principles in all his purſuits; and it 


ee is to be regretted, that a man of ſuch. ſpirit, who conducted his en- 


« terprizes with ſuch warmth and induſtry, had not entertained more 
e enlarged views, and embraced principles more favourable to -the.. 
& general happineſs of human ſociety.” “ | 
Ia] See MICH, 1.6 VasSOR, Hi de Lovis XIII. tom. v. p. 262. 
This expreſſion may lead the uninformed reader into a miſtake, 
and make him imagine that LauD had cauſed the Calviniſtical doctrine 
of the xxxix Articles to be abrogated, and the tenets of ARMINIUS to 
be ſubſtituted in their place. It may therefore be proper to ſet this mat- 
ter in a clearer light. In the year 1625, Laub wrote a ſmall Treatiſe | 
to prove the orthodoxy of the Arminian doQrines; and, by his credit 
with the duke of BUCKINGHAM, had Arminian and Anti-puritanical 
chaplains placed about the king. This ſtep increaſed the debates between 
the Calviniſtical and Arminian doctors, and produced the warmeſt anj- 
moſities and diſſenſions. To calm theſe, the King iſſued out a procla- 
mation, dated the 14th of January, 1626, the literal tenor of which 


was, in truth, more favourable to the Calviniſts than to the Arminians, 


though, by the manner in which it was interpreted and executed by 
La UD, It was turned to the advantage of the latter. In this proclama- f 
tion it was ſaid expreſsly, „that his majeſty would admit of no inno- 
e vations in the do&rine, diſcipline, or government of the church;“ 
N. B. The define, of the church previouſly to this, was Calvin fical,) e and 
therefore charges all his ſubjects, and eſpecially the clergy, not to 
: « publiſh or maintain in preaching or writing, any new inventions or UID 
© ions, contrary to the ſaid doQtiine and diſcipline eſtabliſhed by 
c law, &c.” It was certainly a very ſingular inſtance of Laup's 


© Indecent partiality, that this proclamation was employed to ſuppreſs the 


| books that were expreſsly written in the defence of the xxxix articles, 
| while the writings of the Arminians, who certainly oppoſed theſe 


Z articles, were publicly licenſed, I don't here enter into the merits of _ 


14 „„ he 
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he revived many religious rites and ceremonies, which, 
though ſtamped with the ſanction of cen were ne- 


the cavſe ; z I only toeak of the tenor of the Proclamation and the wan. 


ner of its execution. 


This manner of orvceading mewed how difficult and arduous a thing 


it is to change ſyſtems of doctrine eftabliſhed by law, ſince neither 


CHARLES, who was by no means diffident of his authority, nor LauD, 
who was ſar from being timorous in the uſe and abuſe of it, attempted | 


to reform articles of faith, that ſtood in direct oppoſition to the Arminian 
doctrines, which they were now promoting by the warmeſt encourage- 


ments, and which were daily gaining ground under their protection. 
Inſtead of reforming the xxxix articles, which ſtep would have met with 


great oppoſition from the houſe of commons, and from a conſiderable 
part of the clergy and laity, who were ſtill warmly attached to Cal- 
viniſm, Laup adviſed the king to have theſe articles re- printed, with 


an ambiguous declaration prefixed to them, which might tend to filence 


or diſcourage the reigning controverſies between the Calviniſts and 


Arminians, and thus ſecure to the latter an unmoleſted ſtate, in which 
they would daily find their power growing under the countenance and 


protection of the court. This declaration, which in moſt editions of the 
TCommon- Prayer is till to be found at the head of the articles, is a moſt 
curious piece of political theology; and had it not borne hard upon the 
right of private judgment, and been evidently deſigned to favour one 
party, though it carried the aſpect of a perfect neutrality, it might have 


quillity of the church, For in the tenor of this declaration, preciſion _ 


been looked upon as a wiſe and provident meaſure to ſecure the tran- 


was ſacrificed to prudence and ambiguity, nay, even contradictions were 


preferred before conſiſtent, clear, and poſitive deciſions, that might have 
fomented diſſenſions and diſcord. The declaration ſeemed to favour the _ 


_ Calviniſts, fince it prohibited the affixing any new ſenſe to ary article; 3 


alſo favoured in effect the Arminians, as it ordered all curious ſearcd 


about the conteſted points to be laid aſide, and theſe diſputes to be fput up in 5 
God promiſes, as they are generally ſet forth to us in boly ſcriptures, and tbe 


guneral meaning of the articles of the church of England according to then, = 


But what was ſingularly propoſterous in this Declaration was, its being 


5 deſigned to favour the Arminians, and yet prohibiting expreſsly any 


perſon, either in their ſermons or writings, to put bis own ſenſe or comment 


to be the meaning of the ar tick, and ordering them, on the contrary, to take 


each article in its literal and grammatical ſenſe, and to ſubmit to it in the full ani 


plain meaning tberecf; for certainly if the 17th article has a plain, literal, 


and grammatical meaning, it is a meaning unfavourable to Arminianiſm ; 


and biſhop BURNET was obliged afterwards to acknowledge, that without . 
enlarging the ſenſe of the articles, the Arminians could not ſubſcribe 


them conſiſtentiy with their opinions, nor without violating the demands 


of common ingenuity. See BURNET": s remarks on u the examination of 8 


. his expoſition, &c. 


This renders it probable that the Salt now eee (in | 


5 which we e ſce no royal ys | no atteſtation of awy officer of the 5 
| FF 11 5 . | 


| verthelch - 
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vertheleſs marked with the turpitude of ſuperſtition, and q x N T. 
had been juſtly abrogated on that account; he forced bi- XVII. 
ſhops upon the Scots nation, which was zealouſly attached SET, II. 
to the diſcipline and eccleſiaſtical polity of Geneva, and K T I, 


had ſhewn, on all occaſions, the greateſt reluctance © 


againſt an epiſcopal government; and, laſtly, he gave 


many and very plain intimations, that he looked upon 
the Romiſh church, with all its errors, as more pure, 


more holy, and preferable upon the whole, to thoſe Pro- 


teſtant churches that were not ſubject to the juriſdiction 
of biſhops. By theſe his unpopular ſentiments and vio- 


lent meaſures, LAup drew an odium on the king, on 


himſelf, and on the epiſcopal order in general. Hence, 


in the year 1644, he was brought before the public tri- 
bunals of juſtice, declared guilty of high treaſon, and 
condemned to loſe his head on a ſcaffeld, which ſentence : 


Was accordingly executed. 


After the death of Lavn, the diſſenfions that had 


reigned for a long time between the king and parliament, 
grew ſtill more violent, and aroſe at length to ſo great a 
f height, that they could not be extinguiſhed but by the 


blood of that excellent prince. The great council of the 
. nation; heated by the violent ſuggeſtions of the Puritans . 


. crown, no 3 in thorta no SPY to FRA, where, when, or by what * „ 
rity it was iſſued out) was not compoſed in the reign of king CHARLES. 

| Biſhop BURNET, indeed, was of opinion, that it was compoſed in that 
reign to ſupport the Arminians, who, when they were charged with 


departing from the true ſenſe of the articles, anſwered, that they took 


the articles in their /itera! and grammatical ſenſe, and therefore did not 


| (7 prevaricate.”? But this reaſoning does not appear concluſive to the acute 


and learned author of the Confe Nonal. He thinks it more probable, that 
the declaration was compoſed and firſt publiſhed in the latter part of king 


JaMEsS's reign ; for though, ſays he, there be no evidence that James 


ever turned Arminian in principle, yet that was the party that ſtuck to 
him in his meaſures, and which it became neceſſary for him on that ac- _ 
count to humour, and to render reſpectable in the eyes of the people ; 
by every expedient that might not bring any reflexion on his own con 
ſiſtency. And whoever, con'inues this autbor, conſiders the quibbling 
and equivocal terms in which this inſtrument is drawn, will, I am 
| : 40 perſuaded, obſerve the diſtreſs of a man divided between his Principles | 
„ and his intereſts, that is, of a man exactly in the ſituation of king 
* JaMESL, in the three laſt years of his reign,” It is likely then, that 
- chit declaration was only re-publiſhed at the head of the articles, win : 


were re- 1 152 the order of CHARLES I. . 
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and nn [1], aboliſhed epiſcopal government; 
condemned and abrogated every thing in the eccleſiaſtical : 

eſtabliſhment that was contrary to the doctrine, worſhip, 
and diſcipline of the church of Geneva; turned the vehe- 


mence of their oppoſition againſt the king himſelf, and | 


5 having brought him into their power by the fate of arms, 


accuſed him of treaſon againſt the majeſty of the nation; 


and, in the 2 1648, while the eyes of Europe were 
fixed with aftoniſhment on this ſtrange Perle cauſed 


his head to be ſtruck off on a public ſcaffold. Such are 
the calamities that flow from religious zeal without 


knowledge, from that enthuſiaſm and bigotry that inſpire 


_ blind and immoderate attachment to the external and 
uneſſential parts of religion, and to certain doctrines ill- 


underſtood ! Theſe broils and tumults ſerved alſo unhap- | 


that all religious ſects, while they are kept under and = 


pily to confirm the truth of an obſervation often made, 


oppreſſed, are remarkable for inculcating the duties of 

moderation, forbearance, and charity towards thoſe who 

 Ciffent from them; but, as ſoon as the ſcenes of perſe- 
cution are removed, and they, in their turn, arrive at 
power and pre-eminence, they forget their own precepts - 
and maxims, and leave both the recommendation and 


practice of charity to thoſe that groan under their yoke, _ 


Such, in reality, was the conduct and behaviour of the 
85 | Puritans during their tranſitory exaltation ; they ſhewed 
zs little clemency and equity to the biſhops and other pa- 
trons of epiſcopacy, as they had received from them when - 


The Inde- 
Fendents. 


_ the reins of government were in their hands [o]. 


XXI. The Independents, who have been juſt mentioned 


among the promoters of civil diſcord in England, are ge- 
nerally repreſented by the Britiſh writers in a much worſe 


Tight than the Pre/dyterians or Calviniſts. They are com- 


monly accuſed of various enormities, and are even charged 


with the crime of parricide, as having born a principal 


part in the death of the king. But whoever will be at L 


the pains of examining, with impartiality and attention, 
: the writings. of that ſect, and their confeſſion of Faith, 


ready mentioned, ſee NEAL's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. ii. and iii. 


121 The origin of this fea han been PEST pe. | 
Le] Beſides CLARENDON and the other writers of Engliſh hiſtory als ; 


. muſt 
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to them without foundation, and will probably be in- 
duced to think that the bold attempts of the civil Inde- . 


bendents (i. e. of thoſe warm republicans who were the © 
declared enemies of monarchy, and wanted to extend the 


323 


muſt ſoon perceive, that many erimes have been imputed © E N T. 


XVII. 
eh 11. 


— — 


liberty of the people beyond all bounds of wiſdom and 
prudence) have been unjuſtly laid to the charge of thoſe 
Independents, whoſe principles were merely of a religious 


kind [p]. SN religious Ly derive their. deno- 


[3] The fe of the Himes) is of recent Rite, and ill Cubſiſts i in 


England; there is, nevertheleſs, not one, either of the ancient or modern 


ſeas of Chriſtians, that is leſs known, or has been more loaded with 
_ groundleſs aſperſions and reproaches. The moſt eminent Engliſh 


_ writers, not only among the patrons of epiſcopacy, but even among thoſe 


very Preſbyterians with whom they are now united, have thrown out 
againſt them the bittereſt accuſations and the ſevereſt invectives that the 


warmeſt indignation could invent. They have not only been repre- 


ſented as delirious, mad, fanatical, illiterate, factious, and ignorant both _ 
of natural and revealed religion, but alſo as abandoned to all kinds of 
wickedneſs and ſedition, and as the only authors of the odious parricide 


committed on the perſon of CHARLES I *. And as the authors, who 


have given theſe repreſentations, are conſidered by foreigners as the beſt _ 
and moſt authentic relaters of the tranſactions that have paſſed in their 
_ own country, and are therefore followed as the ſureſt guides, the Inde- 
Pendents appear, almoſt every where, under the moſt unfavourable aſpect. 
It muſt indeed be candidly acknowledged, that as every claſs and order 
of men conſiſts of perſons of very different characters and qualities, ſo 


alſo the ſect of Independents has been diſhonoured by ſeveral turbulent, 


factious, proffigate, and flagitious members, But, if it is a conſtant maxim 
with the wiſe and prudent, not to judge of the ſpirit and principles of a 
ſect from the actions or expreſſions of a handful of its members, but 
from the manners, cuſtoms, opinions, and behaviour of the generality _ 


of thoſe who compoſe it, from the writings and diſcourſes of its 


learned men, and from its public and avowed forms of doctrine and con- 


feeſſions of faith; then, I make no doubt but that, by this rule of eſtimat- 
Ing matters, the Independents will appear to have been unjuſtly loaded OT 5 


7 ſo many accuſations and reproaches. 


We ſhall take no notice of the invidious 4 fovers 1 | 
that have been made upon his religious Sn by CLAR ENDON, 


» Donors {oli neverthiclefs Lewis DE Mou 1x, the moſt en | 

defender of the Independents, commends on account of his ingenuity and can- 
dour) in his Hiftaria Rituum Sandtæ Eccleſie Anglicare, cap. i. p. 4. expreties 
| himſelf thus: Fateor, ſi atrocis illius Tragedie tot actus fuerint, quot ludicra= 


rum eſſe ſolent, poftremum fere Independentium fuiſſe— Adeo ut non acute magis, 


quam were, dixerit L'ESTRANG1Us Noſter : Regem primo d Preſoyterianis inte- 


remtum, CALDLUM en ab e eee - 


mination _ 
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in common with the Brown! Ven chat N Chriſtian con- 


ECHARD, Pian, and. ſo many other writers. To fet this whole 
matter in the cleareit and moſt impartial light, we ſhall confine our- 


| ſelves to the account of the Independents given by a writer, juſtly cele- 


brated by the Engliſh themſelves, and who, though a foreigner, is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have had an accurate knowledge of the Britiſh nation, 


its hiſtory, its parties, its ſeas, and revolutions, This writer is RAPIN 


T HOYRAS, who (in the twenty-firſt book of his Hiſfory of England, 


vol. ii. p. 514. edit, folio) repreſents the Indep:ndents under ſuch horrid 


colours, that, were his portrait juſt, they would not deſerve to enjoy | 
the light of the fun, or to breathe the free air of Britain, much leſs to be 


treated with indulgence and eſteem by thoſe who have the cauſe of virtue 


at heart, Let us now examine the account, which this illuſtrious hiſto- 
rian gives of this ſet. He declares, in the firſt place, that, notwith- 


ſtanding all the pains he had taken to trace out the true origin of 


it, his inquiries had been entirely fruitleſs ; his words are, as tranſlated 


by Mr. TIN DAL, After all my pains, I have not been able to diſcover, pre- 


ciſely, the firſt riſe of the Independent ſect, or faction. It is very ſurpriſing to 


hear a man of learning, who had employed ſeventeen years in compoſing 


the Hiſtory of England, and had admittance to ſo many rich and famous 


libraries, expreſs his ignorance of a matter, about which it was ſs eaſy 


to acquire ample information. Had he only looked into the work of the 
learned HORNBECK, entitled, Summa Controverſiarum, lib. Xx. p 775, he 


would have found, in a moment, what he had been ſo long and ſo hab.” 


riouſly ſeeking in vain. Rap IN proceeds to the doctrines and opinions 
of the Independents, and begins here by a general declaration of their ten - 


dency to throw the nation into diſorder and combuſtion ; his words are, 


Thus much is certain, their principles were wery proper to Put "the kingdm in a 
Fame; and this they did effectually. What truth there is in this aſſertion, 


will beTeen by what follows. Their ſentiments, concerning government 


were, if we are to believe this writer, of the moſt pernicious kind; 
ſince, according to him, they wanted to overturn the monarchy, and to 
eſtabliſh a democracy in its place; his words are, With regard ts the fate, 


period; but I want to fee it proved, in an evident and ſatisfactory man- 


zs, at leaſt, no ſuch thing to be found in their public writings. They 5 


they ab horred monarchy, and approved only a republican government. I will not 5 


pretend to deny, that there were among the Independents ſeveral perſons, 
that were no friends to a kingly government; perſons of this kind were 
to be found among the Preſbyterians, Arabaptiſts, and all the other religious 


ſets and communities that flouriſhed in England during this tumultuous 


ner, that theſe republican principles were embraced by all the Independents, 
and formed one of the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of that ſet, There 


declared, on the contrary, in a public memorial drawn up by them in 


the year 1647, that, as magiſtracy in general is the ordinance of - 


| God, they do not diſapprove of any form ef civil government, but do freely = 


acknowledge, that a kingly government, bounded by juſt and wholefome laws, 


e by Ged, and alſo a 5 accommodation unto men. 1 omit the | 


\gregat ion 
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gregation ought to be governed by its own laws, without © ENT. 
depending on the Juriſdiction of Fee or being ſubject "BY 


mention of ſeveral other circumſtances, which unite to prove that the 
Independents were far from looking with abhorrence on a monarchical | 
government. | ; 
Their ſentiments of religion, according to Rain s account, were 
highly abſurd, fince he repreſents their principles as entirely oppoſite to 
thoſe of all other religious communities: As zo religion, ſays he, their prin- 
ciples Tere contrary to thoſe of all the reſt of the world, With reſpect to this 
accuſation, it may be proper to obſerve, that there are extant two Con- 
feffrons of Faith, one of the Engliſh Independents in Holland, and another 
drawn up by the principal members of that community in Eng/and, The 
former was compoſed by JOHN ROBINSON, the founder of the ſe, 
and was publiſhed at Leyden in 4to, in the year 1619, under the follow 
ing title: Apologia pro exulibus Anglis, qui Er oroniſtæ vulgo appellantur; the 
latter appeared at London, ſor the firſt time, in the year 1658, and was 
thus entitled: A Declaration of the Faith and Order owned and Fractiſed in the 
| Congregational Churches in England, agreed upon, and conſented unto, by their 
Elders and Me Hengers, in their meeting at the Savoy, October 12, 1658, 
| HORNBECK gave, in the year 1659, a Latin tranſlation of this Declara- 
tion, and ſubjoined it to his Ehiſtolæ ad DURZUM de Indeperdentiſmo, It 
appears evidently from theſe two public and authentic pieces, not to 
mention other writings of the Independents, that they differed from the 
Preſbyterians or Calviniſts in no fingle point of any conſequence, except 
that of eccleſiaſtical government. To put this matter beyond all doubt, 
we have only to attend to the following paſſage in ROBINSON's Apology 
For the Engliſh exiles, p. 7. 11. where that founder of the ſect of the Inde- : 
i pendents expreſſes his on private ſentiments, and thoſe of his community, 
in the plaineſt manner: Profitemur coram Deo et bominibus, adeo nobis conde- 
nire cum Eccleſiis Reformatis, Belgicis in re religionis, ut omnibus et ſingulis 
earundem Eccleſiarum fidei articulis, prout habentur in Harmonia confe efſionum _ 
Iidei, parati i ſimus ſubſcribere —Eccleft as Reſormatas Pro werts et genuinis habemus, 


cum iiſdem in ſacris Dei communionem profitemur, et, quantum in nobis oft, colimus, 


It appears evident from this declaration, that, inſtead of differing | 
totally from all other Chriſtian ſocieties, it may rather be ſaid of the 
Independents, that they were perfectly agreed with by far the greateſt part 
of the Reformed churches. To ſhew, as he imagines, by a ftriking ex- 
ample, the abſurdity of their religion and worſhip, our eminent hiſtorian 
tells us, that they not only reje& all kind of eccleſiaſtical government, 
but moreover allow all their members, promiſcuoully and without ex- 
ceeption, to perform in public the paſtoral functions, 7. e, to preach, 
pray, and expound the Scriptures; his words are, They <vere not only averſe 
to epiſcopacy and the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy (this charge is true, but it may 
_ equally be brought againſt the Preſbyterians, Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, and 
all the various ſects of Non - conformiſts), but they would not ſo much as en- 


Pan IT, 


dure ordinary min ters in the church, They maintained, that every man Os 
might pray in public, ex bort his brethren, ol interpret the Scriptures according 
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to the authority of ſynods, preſbyteries, or any EX 
ſtical aſſembly compoſed of the deputies from different 


prayed, . interpreted tbe boly W withay; any ether call than 
what he himſelf drew from bis xeal and ſuppoſed gifts, and vit bout any thts -* 
authority than the apprcbation of bis auditors. . This whole charge is evi- 


dently falſe and groundleſs. The Indeperdents have, and always have 
had, fixed and regular miniſters, approved of by their people; nor do they _ 
allow to teach in public every perſon, who thinks himſelf qualified _ 


for that important office, The celebrated hiſtorian has here con- 


founded the Independents with the Browwniffs, who, as is well known, 


permitted all to pray and preach in public without diſtinction. We 
thall not enlarge upon the other miſtakes he has fallen into on this 


ſubject; but only obſerve, that if ſo eminent a writer, and one ſo 
well acquainted with the Engliſh nation, has pronounced ſuch an 


unjuſt ſentence againſt this ſet, we may the more eaſily excuſe an 
inferior ſet of authors, who have loaded them with groundleſs accu- 
fations.:. © | 
It will however be e cat, hat may have been the religions | 


| ſentiments and diſcipline of the Independents, innumerable teſtimonies 


concur in proving, that they were chargeable with the death of 
CHARLES I; and many will conſider this ſingle circumſtance as a ſuf- 


ficient demonſtration of the impiety and depravity of the whole ſect. 1 


am well aware, indeed, that many of the moſt eminent and reſpeRable 


Engliſh writers have given the Independents the denomination of Regi- 


cides; and, if by the term Independents they mean thoſe licentious repub - 
 licans, whoſe diſlike of a monarchical form of government carried them 


the moſt pernicious and extravagant lengths, 1 grant that this denomi- 
nation is well applied. But if by the term Independents we are to under- 


ſtand a religious ſe, the anceſtors of thoſe who till bear the ſame title 


in England, it appears very queſtionable to me, whether the unhappy 


fate of the worthy prince abovementioned ought to be imputed entirely _ 
to that ſet of men, They who affirm that the Independents were the only 


authors of the death of King CHARLES, muſt mean one of theſe two 


things, either that the Regicides were animated and ſet on by the ſeditious 


_ doctrines of that ſect, and the violent ſuggeſtions of its members, or 
that all who were concerned in this atrocious deed were themſelves _ 
Independents, zealouſly attached to the religious community now under 
conſideration, Now it may be proved, with the cleareſt evidence, that 
neither of theſe was the caſe. There is nothing in the doctrines of this 
ſect, ſo far as they are known to me, that ſeems in the leaſt adapted to 


excite men to ſuch a horrid deed ; nor does it appear from the hiſtory of 
. theſe times, that the Independents were a whit more exaſperated againſt 


CHARLES, than were the Pre/byterians, And as to the latter ſuppoſi- 


tion, it is far from being true, that all thoſe who were concerned in 
bringing this unfortunate prince to the ſcaffold were Independents; fince 


| we learn from the beſt Engliſh writers, and from the public declarations. 5 


of CHARLES II, that this violent faction was compoſed of perſons of 


_ different ſects. That there were Independents among them, may bs Þ 


_ churches, 
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churches [2]. It is in this their notion of eccleſiaſtical e E N r. 


government, that the e between them and the 82 
2 8 


eaſily conceived, After all; this matter will be beſt unraveled b 
the Engliſh writers, who know beſt in what ſenſe the term Indepen- 
_ dents is uſed, when it is applied to thoſe who brought CHARLES I to the 


block *. 


On inquiring, with particular attention, into the cauſes of that odium 
that has been caſt upon the Independents, and of the heavy accuſations 
and ſevere invectives with which they have been loaded, I was more pe- 
_ culiarly ſtruck with the three following confiderations, which will per- 
haps furniſh a ſatisfactory account of this matter. In the rf place, the 
denomination of Independents is ambiguous, and is not peculiar to any one 
diſtin order of men, For, not to enumerate the other notions that have 
been annexed to this term, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that it is uſed ſome- 
times by the Engliſh writers to denote thoſe who aim at the eſtabliſhment 
_ ofa purely democratical or popular government, in which the body of 
the people i is clothed with the ſupreme dominion. Such a faction there 
was in Englund, compoſed, in a great meaſure, of perſons of an enthuſi- 
aſtical character and complexion ; and to it, no doubt, we are to aſcribe 
* thoſs ſcenes of ane and miſery, whoſe effects are till lamented with 


| N * Dr. Mosnz1M's defence of the Tadependents i is certainly f ſpec ious ; but | 
he has not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed the times; and he has = haps in fonts 
ing them ſtrained too far that equitable principle, that we muſt not in pute to 


g4̃ ect any principles that are not contained in, or deducible from, their reli- 


eious ſyſtem, This maxim does not entirely anſwer here the purpoſe for 
Which it is applied, The religious ſyſtem of a ſect may be in i elf pacific 
and innocent, while, at the ſame time, certain incidental circumſtances, or 
certain aſſociations of ideas, may render that ſect more turbulent and reſt- 
leſs than others, or at leaſt involve it in political factions and broils, uch 
perhaps was the caſe of the Independents at certain periods of time, and more 
_ eſpecially at the period now under conſideration, When we confider their re- 


ligious form of government, we ſhall ſee evidently, that a principle of ana- 


logy (which influences the ſentiments and imaginations of men much more 
than is generally ſuppoſed) muſt naturally have led the greateſt part of them _ 
to republican notions of civil government; and it is further to be obſerved, 

| that from a republican government, they muſt have, expected much more 
protection and favour than from a kingly one. When theſe two things are 
conſidered, together with their ſituation under the reign of CHARLES 1, 
when che government was unhinged, when things were in confuſion, when 
the minds of men were ſuſpended upon the iſſue of the national troubles, 
and when the eager ſpirit of party, nouriſhed by hope, made each fact ion ex- 
pect that the chaos would end in ſome ſettled ſyſtem, favourable to their re= _ 
ſpective views, ſentiments, and paſſions; this will engage us to think, that 
the Independents, at that time, may have been much more tumultuous and 
republican than the ſect that bears that denomination in our times, The 
reader, that would form juſt ideas of the matter of fact, muſt examine the rela- 


| tions given by the writers of both parties. See particularly CLARENDON's | 


_ Diftory of bis oon Life Nt ar's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 547, Kc. 


 —HumEs's Hiſtory England, vol. 5. Edit.! in TW —BunxzT 5 Hiſtory 77 
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EENT. Preſtyterians principally conſiſts ; for their religious docs 
XVII. trines, except in ſome points of very little moment, are 

sxcr. II. 

PANT II. juſtice. The violence and folly, that diſhonoured the' proceedings of 
this tumultuous faction, have been, if I am not miſtaken, too raſhly 
imputed to the religious Independents now under conſideration, who, with 

all their defects, were a much better ſet of men than the perſons now 
mentioned. It may be obſerved further, ſecondly, that almoſt all the 
religious ſets, which divided the Engliſh nation in the reign of 
CHARLES I, and more eſpecially under. the adminiftration of CROM- 
WELL, afſfamed the denomination of Independents, in order to ſkreen 
themſelves from the reproaches of the public, and to ſhare a part of 
that popular eſteem, that the true and genuine Independents had acquired, 
= on account of the regularity of their lives and the ſanctity of their man- 
= „ ners. This is confirmed, among other teſtimonies, by the following 
| paſſage of a letter from TOLAND to LE CLERC : Au commencement tous 
les ſect᷑aires ſe diſoient INDEPENDANS, parce que ces derniers etoient fort honorem 
du peuple a a cauſe de leur piete, See LE CLERC's Biblioth. Univerſ. et Hiftor « 
tom, xxiii. p. ii. p. 506. As this title was of a very extenſive ſignification 
aàand of great latitude, it might thus eaſily happen, that all the enormities of 
the various ſects who ſheltered themſelves under it, and ſeveral of whom _ 
were but of ſhort duration, might unluckily be laid to the charge of the true 
Independents. But it muſt be particularly remarked in the bird place, that 
the uſurper CROMWELL preferred the Independents before all other reli- 
gious communities. He looked with an equal eye of ſuſpicion and fear 
upon the Preſbyterian ſynods and the Epiſcopal viſitations; every thing that 
looked like an extenſive authority, whether it was of a civil or religious 5 
nature, excited uneaſy apprehenſions in the breaſt of the tyrant; but in 
the limited and ſimple form of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, that was adopted 
by the Independents, he faw nothing that was adapted to alarm his fears. 
This circumſtance was ſufficient to render the Independents odious in the 
eyes of many, who would be naturally diſpoſed to extend their abhor= 
rence of CROMWELL to thoſe who were the 5 of His favour and | 
Protection. | | 
[!]! The Independents were undoubtedly fo called from their maintain · 
ing that all Chriſtian congregations were ſo many Independent religious 
| ſocieties, that had a right to be governed by their own laws, without 
* V being ſubject to any further or foreign juriſdiction. ROBINSON, the 
=: -. 1; founder of the ſe, makes expreſs uſe of this term in explaining his doc- 
| trine relating to eccleſiaſtical government: Cœætum quemiibet particulatem 

( ſays he, in his Apologia, cap. v. p. 22.) eſſe totam, integram, et perfectam 

eccleſiam ex ſuis partibus conſtantem, immediate et INDEPENDENTER - guoad 

alias ecclefias) ſub ipſo Chriſto, It may poſſibly have been from this very 

_ Paſſage that the title of Independents was originally derived. The di- 
ciples of ROBINSON did not reje& it, nor indeed is there any thing 

| ſhocking in the title, when it is underſtood in a manner conformable to 

the ſentiments of thoſe to whom it is applied. It was certainly utterly _ 

_ unknown in England before the year 1640 at leaſt it is not once men- 

_ tioned in the rectoliaſtical canons and enen that were drawn : 
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almoſt entirely the ſame with thoſe that are adopted by 6 x N . 
the church of Geneva. The founder of this ſe& was XVII. 
JohN RoninsoN, a man who had much of the ſolemn SEO r. It. 
piety of the times, and was maſter of a congregation of FAR T i. 
Brownifts, that had ſettled at Leyden. This well-mean- e 
ing man, perceiving the defects that reigned in the diſ- 
Cipline of Bow, and in the ſpirit and temper of his 
followers, employed his zeal and diligence in correcting 
them, and in modelling anew the ſociety, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to render it leſs odious to his adverfaries, and leſs 
liable to the juſt cenſure of thoſe true Chriſtians, who 
looked upon charity as the end of the commandment. 
The Independents, accordingly, were much more com- 
mendable than the Browni/?s in two reſpects. They ſur- 
paſſed them both in the moderation of their ſentiments, _ 
and the order of their diſcipline. They did not, like 
BROWN, pour forth bitter and uncharitable invectives 
againſt the churches that were governed by rules entirely 
different from theirs, nor pronounce them, on that ac- 
count, unworthy of the Chriſtian name. On the con- 
trary, though they conſidered their own form of eccle- | 
flaſtical government as of divine inſtitution, and as ori- 
ginally introduced by the authority of the apoſtles, nay; 
"7 the * themſelves, yet they had candour and 


up, ducing that year, in the ſynods or vittstions held by the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury, York, and other prelates, in which canons all the various 
ſects, that then ſubſiſted in England, are particularly TIO: Ses 
WILEIds's Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ et Hiberniæ, vol. cap. v. 
p. 548. where are the conſtitutions and canons eccleſiaſtical, e upon 
| by the archbiſheps of Canterbury and York, and the ret of the biſhops 
and clergy, in their ſeveral ſynods. An, MDCXL. It is true, that not long 
after this period, and more particularly from the year 1642, we find 
this denomination very frequently in the Engliſh Annals. The Engliſh 
5 Independents were ſo far from being diſpleaſed with it that they aſſumed 
it publiely in a piece they publiſhed in their own defence at London, in 
the year 1644, under the following title : Apelegetical Narration of the _ - 1 
Independents. But when in proceſs of time, a great variety of ſeas, as 5 
has been already obſerved; ſheitered themſelves under the cover of this ff 
extenſive denomination, and even ſeditious ſubjects, that aimed at no- FO eg to ro Os 
thing leſs than the death of their ſovereign and the deſtruction of the Ee 55 it 
government, employed it as a maſk to hide their deformity, then te — 
true and genuine Independents renounced this title, and ſubſtituted another . 1 
leſs odious in its place, calling themſelves Congregation. 1 Brethren, and | = 
their religious aſſemblies ns Churches. | | DONE | 1 
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charity enough to acknowledge, that true religion and 
ſolid piety might flourith in thoſe communities, which 
were under the juriſdiction of biſhops, or the government 

of ſynods and preſpyteries. They were alſo much more 
attentive than the Brownifts, in keeping on foot a regular 


miniſtry in their communities; for while the latter al- 
lowed promiſcuouſly all ranks and orders of men to teach 


in public, and to perform the other paſtoral functions, the 


Independents had, and ftill have, a certain number of mi- 


niſters, choſen reſpectively by the congregations where 


they are fixed; nor is any perſon among them permitted 
to ſpeak in public, before he has ſubmitted to a proper 
examination of his capacity and talents, and been ap- 


proved of by the heads of the Congregation, This com- 


munity, which was originally formed in Holland, in the 


year 1610, made at firlt but a very fmall progreſs in 


England [qq]; it worked its way lowly, and in a clan- 


deſtine manner; and its members concealed their prin- 


ciples from public view, to avoid the penal laws that had 
been enacted againſt Non-conformiſts, But during the 


reign of CHARLES I, when, amidſt the ſhocks of civil 
and religious diſcord; the authority of the biſhops and the 
_ cauſe of epiſcopacy began to decline, and more particu- 
larly about the year 1640, the Independent grew more 


courageous, and came forth with an air of reſolution and 


confidence to public view. After this period, their affairs. 
took a proſperous turn; and, in alittle time, they became 
1o conſiderable, both by their numbers and by the reputa- 
tion they acquired, that they vied in point of pre-emi- 
nence and credit, not only with the biſhops, but alfo- 


with the Preſbyterians, though at this time in the ver 


zenith of their power. This rapid progreſs of the ben. 
Aents was, no doubt, owing to a variety of cauſes; among 
which juſtice obliges us to reckon the learning of their 

5 teacher wind the regularity and e of their manners LJ. N 


| fog? * the year 1616, Mr. Jacos, who had opted the icons 5 
1 ſentiments of ROBINSON, ſet BP the firſt ey or e 


855 church | in England. 


{-] NEAL's 22 of FY Puritan, vol. ii. p. 107. 293. vol. viii, 
p-. 141. 145. 276. 303. 437. 549. See alſo a German work, en- : 
_ titled, ies 2 e Refarmation Eiftorie, by ANT HONY WiLL1aM Bou, 


| During 
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During the adminiſtration of CRoMWELL, whoſe pecu-c E N T. 
liar protection and patronage they enjoyed on more than XVIII. 
one account, their credit aroſe to the greateſt height, and SET. II. 
their influence and reputation were univerſal; but after? * 3 
the reſtoration of CHARLES II, their cauſe declined, and 
they fell back gradually into their primitive obſcurity. 5 
The ſect, indeed, ſtill ſubſiſted, but in ſuch a ſtate of de- 
jection and weakneſs, as engaged them, in the year 1691, 
under the reign of King W1LLIam, to enter into an 
aſſociation with the Preſbyterians reſiding in and about 
London, under certain heads of agreement that tended to 


the maintenance of their reſpective inſtitutions [5]. 
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[5] From this time they were called United Brethren, The heads of 
agreement that formed and cemented this union are to be found in the 
ſecond volume of WHiSTON's Memoirs of his Life and Writings, and they 
conſiſt in Nine Articles. The Fir/ relates to Churches and Church mem- 
bers, in which the United Miniſters, Pre/>yterians and Independents, de- 
clare, among other things, That each particular church had a right to chuſe 
| their own officers ; an. being furniſhed with ſuch as are duly qua.ified and ordained 
according to the Goſpel rule, hath authority from Chriſt for exerciſi ing government 
and enjoying all the ordinances of worſhip within itſelf — That, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of church power, it belongs to the paſtors and other elders of every particular 
church (if ſuch there be 0 to ras and govern; and to the brotherhood to conſent, 
according to the rule of the Goſpel, In this both Preſbyterians and Inde- 
pendents depart from the primitive principles of their reſpective inſtitu- _ 
tions. Article II, relates to the Miniſtry, which they grant to have 
been inftituted by Jxsus CHRIST, for the gathering, guiding, edifying, and 
governing of his church 3 in this article it is further obſerved, that ini ifters 3 
ceugbt to be endued with competent learning, ſound judgment, and ſolid picty ; that 
none are to be ordained to the work of the miniſiry, but fuch as are choſen and 
called thereunto by a particular church; that, in ſuch a weighty matte, 
it is ordinarily requiſite that every ſuch church conſult and adviſe wvith the paſtors 
of neighbouring congr-gations ; and that after ſuch advice the perſon thus con- 
| ſulted about, being choſen by the brotherhoed of that particular church, be duly 
ordained and ſer apart to his office over them, Article III, relates to Cenſures, 
and preſcribes firſt the admoniſpixg, and, if this prove ineffectual, the ex- 
communication of offending and ſcandalous members, to be performed by 
the paſtors, with the conſent of the brethren. Article IV, concerning 
the Communion of Churches, lays it down as a principle, that there is no 
ſubordination between particular churches ; that they are all equal, and 
conſequently independent; that the paſtors, however, of theſe churches | | | 1 
oug be ro have frequent meetings together, that, by mutual advice, ſupport, en- 7 1 
bouragement, and brotherly intercourſe, they ftrengtben the Hearts and hands «of 5 Es = 
each other in the quays of the Lord. In Article V, Which relates to Deacons 
and Ru ing 2 55 the ane Brethren enen that the . * a 
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XXII. While OLIVER CROMWELL held the reins of 
government in Great-Britain, all ſets, even thoſe that 
SECT. II. diſhonoured true religion in the moſt ſhocking manner 
PART U. py their fanaticiſm or their ignorance, enjoyed a full and 


The Rate of unbounded liberty of profeſſing publicly their reſpective 


the church doctrines. The Epiſcopalians alone were excepted from this 


of England toleration, and received the moſt ſevere and iniquitous 
under 


Cromwell. 


treatment. The biſhops were deprived of their dignities 
and revenues, and felt the heavy hand of opprxeſſion in a 

articular manner. But though the toleration extended 
to all other ſects and religious communities, yet the Præſ 


_ byterians and Independents were treated with peculiar 


marks of diſtinction and favour, CROMWELL, though 


attached to no one particular ſect, gave the latter ex- 


traordinary proofs of his good will, and augmented their 


credit and authority, as this ſcemed the eaſieſt and leaſt 


exaſperating method of ſetting bounds to the ambition of 
the Preſbyterians, who aimed at a very high degree of ec- 
cleſiaſtica power [t]. It was + during this period of reli- 


| =} rs of * appointmeiit, and 5 it belongs to thaw office to receive, by © 


out, and diſtribute the flock of the church to its proper uſes; and as there are 


different ſentiments about the office of Ruling Elders, Who labour not in 
5 word and doctrine, they agree, that this difference makes no breach 5 
among them. In Article VI, concerning Occaſional Meetings of Miniſters, 


| &c. the brethren agree, that it is needful, in weighty and difficult caſes, 1 


that the miniſters of ſeveral churches meet together, in order to be conſulted 
and adviſed with about ſuch matters; and that particular churches ought to 


Have a reverential regard to their judgment ſo given, and net diſſent therefrom 8 


- evithout apparent grounds from the word of God. Article VII, which relates 


to the Demeanour of the Brethren towards the Civil Magiſtrate, preſcribes 


obedience to, and prayers for God's protection and bleſſing upon, their 


rulers. In Article VIII, which relates to a Confeſſion of Faith, the bre- 


| thren eſteem it ſufficient, that a church acknowledge the Scriptures to 
be the word of God, the perfect and only rule of faith and practice, and 


. don either the doctrinal part of the articles of the church of England, or the: - 
Weſtminſter Confeſſion and Catechiſms, drawn up by the Preſbyterians, or 


the Confeſſion of the Congregational Brethren Ci. e. the Independ:nts), to be 

_ agreeable to the ſaid rule. Article IX, which concerns the duty and des 

| portment of the Brethren towards thoſe that are not in communion with them, 
| Inculcates charity and moderation. It appears from theſe articles, that 
the Independents were led, by a kind of neceffity, to adopt, in many 


things, the ſentiments of the Preſoyterians, and to . thus far from 
the original principles of their ſect. ; 


(> {tr} Allttle after CROMWELL's elevation, it was reſolved by . 


the parliament, at the concluſion of a debate concerning. * wor- 


| 8 2 : | | ous: 
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gious anarchy, that the Fifth-monarchy-men aroſe, a ſetcotNrT. 
of wrong-headed and turbulent enthuſiaſts, who expected XVII. 


 CnrisT's ſudden appearance upon earth to eſtabliſh a 
new kingdom; and, acting in conſequence of this illu- 
ſion, aimed at the ſubverſion of all human government, and 


2 
were for turning all things into the moſt deplorable con- 


fuſion []. It was at this time alſo, that the Quaſers, of 


whom we propoſe to give a more particular account [ww], 


and the hot-headed Anabaptiſis [x] propagated, without 


_ reſtraint, their viſionary doctrines. It muſt likewiſe be 
obſerved, that the Dei/ts, headed by SIDNEY, NEVILLE, 


MARTIN, and HARRINGTON, appeared with impunity, 


and promoted a kind of religion, which conſiſted in a few 


85 dan precepts drawn from the dictates of natural rea- 


XXIII. Among the various religious rations, that The Eng- 


| liſh Anti- 
ſprung up in England during this period of confuſion and nomians, 


: anarchy, we wy reckon : a certain ſect of Preſtyterians, © 


| mip and church government, a cb Babes N by fo 


the eſtabliſhed government, The Independents were not, as yet, agreed 


: upon any ſtandard of faith and diſcipline ; and it was only a little be- 
fore CROMWELL's death that they held a ſynod, by his permiſſion, in 
order to publiſh to the world an un —_ account of their doctrine and 0 


ons. 
'# | See BURNET's "s Hiſtory of bis oon „ Times, tom. i. p. 67. 
20] See in Vol. V, The Hi tory of the Quakers, | 


t [x] We are not to imagine by the term hot=headed ( riss.), that 


| the Anabaptiſis reſembled the furious fanatics of that name that formerly 
excited ſuch dreadful tumults in Germany, and more eſpecially at Mun - 
fler. This was by no means the caſe ; the Engliſh Anabaptiſts differed 


from their Proteſtant brethren about the ſubject and mode of Baptiſm 
alone: Confining the former to grown Chriſtians, and the latter to immer - 
fon or dipping. They were divided into Generals and Particulars, from 
their different ſentiments upon the Arminian controverſy. The latter, 
who were ſo called from their belief of the doctrines of Particular Elec- 
tien, Redemption, &c. were ſtrict Calviniſts, Who ſeparated from the Inde- 
PDiendent congregation at Leyden, in the year 1638. Their confeſſion was 
_ compoſed with a remarkable ſpirit of modeſty and charity, Their 
| preachers were generally illiterate, and were eager in making proſelytes 
of all that would ſubmit to their immerſor, without a due regard to 5 
their religious principles or their moral characters. The writers of theſe _ 
times repreſent them as tinctured with a kind of enthuſiaſtic fury againſt | 


all that oppoſed them. There were, nevertheleſs, among them ſome 
llearned and pious perſons, who ante res highly of all Violent and 
uncharitable proceedings. 5 | | 
[ NEAL? 8 Hiſtory | Avis Puritans: vol. iv. P. 87. 
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OE N T. who were called by their adverſaries Antinomians, or ene- 


XVII. 
SECT, II 
55 AR T Ws 


mies of the law, and {till ſubſiſt even in our tlmes, The 


Antinomians are a more rigid kind of Calviniſts, who per- 
vert CALvIxN's doctrine of abſolute decrees to the worſt 
purpoſes, by drawing from it concluſions highly detri- 


mental to the intereſts of true religion and virtue, Such 
js the judgment that the other Preſbyterian communities 


form of this perverſe and extravagant ſect [x]. Several 
of the Antinemians (for they are not all preciſely of the 
ſame mind) look upon it as unneceſſary for Chriſtian mi- 


niſters to exhort their fiock to a virtuous practice and a 
- pious obedience to the divine Jaw, * ſince they whom 
God has elected to ſalvation by an eternal and immu- 


table decree, will, by the ire ef;/iible impulſe of divine 


60 grace, be led to the practice of piety and virtue; while 
„ thoie who are doomed by a divine decree to cternal - 
ce puniſhments, will never be engaged, by any exhorta- 


„tions or admonitions, how affecting ſoever they may 


„ he, to a virtuous courſe ; nor have they it in their 


ce power to obey the divine law when the ſuccours of 


divine grace are withheld from them.” From theſe 
principles they concluded, that the miniſters of the Goſ- 
pel diſcharged ſufficiently their paſtoral functions, when _ 
they inculcated the neceſſity of faith in Chrif, and pro- 
claimed the bleflings of the new covenant to their people. 


Another, and a Rill more hideous form of Antinomianiſin, 


is that which is exhibited in the opinions of other doc- 
tors of that ſect [a], who maintain, 'T hat as the elect 
„ cannot fall from grace, nor forfeit the divine favour; _ 
„ ſoit follows, that the wicked actions they commit, and 
the violations of the divine law with which they are 


N 


"= us gong are not really ſin fu 155 nor are to be conſi- 


> Oi 


dered as inſtances of their departing from the law of 
God; and that, conſequently, they have no occaſion | 


OO either to confeſs their ins, or to break them ol by re- 


(Js See Tat and 8 ei to LE cu, in the periodical ck of ; | 


- the latter, entitled, Pibliotheque Univerſclle et Hiftorique, tom, xxili. p -· 505. oi 


As alſo HORNBECK, Summa Controverfiarum, p. 800, 812. 


(5 [a] This ſecond Antinomian hypotheſis has certainly a ſtill 


| ; 3 odious aſpect than the firſt; and it is therefore ſurpriſing that 
our author ſhould we, in the dork. cos ches 0 terms: Hi tantum Patuunt, ; 


Lau, cc. . | | 
» | | Ns 5 00 pentance, 
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« pentance. Thus adultery, for example, in one of the C E N fr. 
elect, though it appear nf in the ſight of men, and 97 8 
be conſidered univerſally as an enormous violation of pP ar II. 
the divine law, yet is not a / in the ſight of God, . 
becauſe it is one of the effential and diſtinctive charac- 

ters of the elect, that they cannot do any thing which is 

either diſpleaſing to God, or prohibited by the law [b].“ | 
XXIV. The public calamities, that flowed from theſe Latitudina» 
a and uncharitable diſputes about religion, af- rians. 
flicted all wiſe and good men, and engaged ſeveral, who 
were not leſs eminent for their picty than for their mode- 
ration and wiſdom, to ſeek after ſome method of uniting. 
oo of the contending parties as were capable of liſten- 

ing to the dictates of charity and reaſon, or, at leaſt, of 

calming their animoſities, and perſuading them to mutual 
forbearance. Theſe pacifie doctors offered themſelves as 
mediators between the more violent Epiſcopalians on the 
one hand, and the more rigid Preſbyterians and Indepen- 
dents on the other ; and hoped that, when their differences 
were accommodated, the leſſer factions would fall of them 
Ives..." The conteſts. that reigned between the former 
turned partiy on the forms of church government and 
public worſhip, and partly on certain religious tenets, 
more eſpecially thoſe that were debated between the Ar- 

minians and Calviniſts. To leſſen the breach that wept 

theſe two great communities at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, the arbitrators, already mentioned, endeavoured to 

draw them out of their narrow encloſures, to render their 
_ charity more extenſive, and widen the paths of ſalvation, | 

which bigotry and party-rage had been labouring to ren- 

der inacceſſible to many g good Chriſtians, This noble and 
truly evangelical mernod of . provured to its 


[5] There is an account of the other tenets of the Autinem: ans, and of 
the modern diſputes that were occaſioned by the publication of the Pott- | 
humous Works of Cuts v, a flaming doctor of that extravagant and per- 
nicious ſect, given by PIERRE FRANGOLS LE COURAYER, in his Exa- 
men des fant Theologigues, tom. ii. p. 98. BaXxTER and TILLOTSON 
| diftinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt the Antinmans; and they 
were alſo completely refuted by Dr. WILLIAMS, in his famous book, 
entitled, Goſpel truth Gated and vindicated, 8 uo. Y have been informed, 
ſince the firſt edition of this hiſtory Was publiſhed, that the book, en- 
_ titled, Examen des defauts Theo/ogiques, which our author ſuppoſes to have 
been wiitten by Dr. Co URAYE EB, is the production of another Feu: 
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F LY FT. authors the denomination of Latitudinarians [cl. Their 


SECT. II. 


views, indeed, were generous and extenſive. They were 


PART II. zealouſly attached to the forms of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
——— ment and worſhip that were eſtabliſhed in the church of 


England, and they recommended epiſcopacy with all the 


Bi ſtrength and power of their eloquence ; but they did not 


go ſo far as to look upon it as of divine inſtitution, or as 


abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary to the conſtitution 
of a Chriſtian church; and hence they maintained, that 


thoſe who followed other forms of government and wor- 


ſhip, were not, on that account, to be excluded from 
their communion, or to forfeit the title of Brethren, As 
to the doctrinal part of religion, they took the ſyſtem of 


the famous EPIscopius for their model; and, like him, 
reduced the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity in 


thoſe doctrines the belief of which is neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion) to a few points. By this manner of proceeding, 
they ſhewed that neither the Epiſcopalians, who gene- 


rally ſpeaking, embraced the ſentiments of the Arminians, 


nor the Preſbyterians and Independents, who as generally 


adopted the doctrine of CALyix, had any reaſon to op- 


poſe each other with ſuch animoſity and bitterneſs, ſince 


the ſubjects of their debates were matters of an indifferent 
nature with reſpect to ſalvation, and might be variouſly 


explained and underſtood without any prejudice to their 
eternal intereſts. The chief leaders of theſe Latitudina- 


rians were HALES and CHILLINGWORTH, whoſe names 
are ſtill pronounced in England with that veneration that 
is due to  Siſlinguiſhed wiſdom and rational my [4]: 


I» See Buryet” 5 22 of his own Times, vol.” b book | ii. p. 188. | 
[A] The life of the ingenious and worthy Mr. HALES, was compoſed | 


+; ; in Engliſh by M. DES Mat ZEAUX, and publiſhed in 8vo at London, in = 


the year 1719; it was conſiderably augmented in the Latin tranſlation of 


it, which I prefixed to the account of the ſynod of Dort, drawn from the 
letters of that great man, and publiſhed at Hamburg i in 1724. A life of 6 
Mr. HaLEs, written in French, is to be found in the firſt volume of the 5 


French tranſlation of CH1LLINGWORTH's Religion of Proteſtants, &c.— 
T be life of CHILLINGWORTH alſo was drawn up by DES MAIZE aux ; 


in Engliſh, and a French tranſlation of it appeared, in the year 1730, 


at the head of the excellent book now mentioned, which was tranſ- 


lated into that language, and publiſhed at Amſterdam, in three vo- 


lumes, 8vo, in the year 1730. Thoſe who are deſirous of acquiring 


The 
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The reſpectable names of More, CupworTHn, GALE, c E N T, 
Wulchcor, and 'TiLLOTSON, add a high degree of XVIII 


luſtre to this eminent liſt, The undertaking of theſe 
great men was, indeed, bold and perilous; and it drew 
upon them much oppoſition and many bitter reproaches. 
They received, as the firſt fruits of their charitable zeal, 


the odious appellations of Atheiſts, Deiſts, and Socinians, 1 


5 both from the Roman-catholics and the more rigid of the 
contending Proteſtant parties; but, upon the reſtoration 


| of King CHARLES II, they were raiſed to the firſt digni- 
ties of the church, and were deſervedly held in univerſal 


_ eſteem, lt is alſo well known, that, even at this preſent 


time, the church of England 1s chiefly governed by La- 
titudinarians of this kind; though there be among both 
2 biſhops and clergy, from time to time, eecleſiaſtics who 


breathe the narrow and defpotic ſpirit of LAup, and 
who, in the language of faction, are called High-church- 
men, or Church-tories [Le]. 


XXV. No ſooner was CHARLESs IT re-eſtabliſhed on The bse 

the throne of his anceſtors, than the ancient forms of the church 

of England | 
with him; and the biſhops re-inſtated in their dignities Charles "I 

and honours. The Non-conformiſis hoped, that ey and his ſuce 5 
ſhould be allowed to ſhare ſome part of the honours and _.” 


eccleſiaſtical government and public worſhip were reſtored 


revenues of the church; but their expectations were to- 


tally diſappointed, and the face of affairs changed very 
ſuddenly with reſpect to them. For CHARLES ſubjected 
to the government of biſhops the churches of Scotland and 
Ireland, the former of which was peculiarly attached to 
the eccleſiaſlical diſcipline and polity of Geneva; and, in 
the year 1662, a public law was enacted, by which all 
who refuſed to obſerve the rites, and ſudſeribe the doo- | 


— * ; tbopough knowledas of the doctrines, e 3 and. pre- 
ſent ſtate of the church of England, will do well to read the hiſtory of 
| theſe two men; and more eſpecially to peruſe CHILLINGWORTH'S _ 
__ admirable book already mentioned, 1 mean, The * of es a 42 


5 ſafe Way to Salvation. 


[e] See RaPiN's D frtation on the Whigs and Tories, E See an ras 


mirable defence of the Latitudi narian divines, in a book entitled, 7e 


Principles and Practices of certain moderate Divines of the Church of England ; 
; (greatly miſunderſiced) truly repreſented and defended. London, 1670, in 
8v0, This book Was written by Pr. FOWLER, afterwards biſtop of 


Glourefter, N. 


trines, 5 
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CEN r. trines, of the church of England, were entirely excluded 


XVII. 
* ART 


g d 


from its communion [/ J. From this period, until the 


SECT. = reign of King WILLIAM III, the Non conformiſts were 


in a precarious and changing ſituation, ſometimes involved 
in calamity and trouble, at others enjoying ſome intervals 


of tranquillity and certain gleams of hope, according to 
the varying ſpirit of the court and ir „but never 


entirely free from perplexities and fears [g. But, i in the 


El which the validity of Preſbyterian ordination was renounced ; 


| tans. 


ery 1689, their affairs took a favourable turn, when a 


ill for the toleration of all Proteſtant diſſenters from the 


Church of England, except the Socinians, paſſed in par- 
liament almoſt without oppoſition, and delivered them 
from the penal laws to which they had been ſubjected by 
the Act of Uniformity, and other acts paſſed under the 


houſe of STUART {þ]. Nor did the Proteſtant diſſenters 


in England enjoy alone the benefits of this act; for it ex- 
| tended alſo to the Scots church, which was permitted 


thereby to follow the ecclefiaſticat: diſcipline. of Geneva, 1 


and was delivered from the juriſdiction of biſhops, and 
from the forms of worſhip that were annexed to epiſco- 
Pry It is "Tow this 5 perine, that the Non-conformiſts 


K f f] This was 00 fimous 48 of Uniſormit, in e of 5 


niſtrations of the foreign churches diſowned ; the terms of conformity | 
rendered more difficult and raiſed higher than before the civil wars; and 
by which (contrary to the manner of proceeding in the times of ELi- 
ZABETH and CROMWELL, who, both, reſerved for the ſubſiſtence of 


each ejected clergyman a fifth part of his benefice) no proviſion was 
made for thoſe who ſhould be deprived of their Jivings. See WILEINS's 
Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ et Hiberniæ, tom, iv. p. $74, —BURNET'S. 


Hiſtory of bis own Times, vol. ii. p- 190, &c,—NEAL'S Hie of the Fa. 
15 riteu, tom. iv. p. 358. 


te} See the whole fourth volume of Near” s Hi 72 of the unt. 


U This was called the Tuleration Ae, and it may be ſeen at length 


in the Appendix, ſubjoined to the fourth volume of NEAL's Hiftory of the 1085 


Puritans, It is entitled, An A& for exempting their Majeſties Proteſiant 


Subjects, diſſenting from the Clrch of England, from the Penalties certæin 
Laus. In this bill the Corporation and Te-AFs are omitted, and conſe- 
. quently ſtill remain in force. 
viſion is made for Quakers, upon their making a ſolemn declaration, inſtead _ 
of taking the oaths to the government. This Act excuſes Proteftant 
Diſſenters from the penalties of the laws therein mentioned, provided 
they take the oaths to the government, and en the D-tirinal Ars | 


The Secinians arc alſo excepted ; but pro- 


20 nicles of the church of * 


date 


the mi- 
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date the liberty and tranquillity they have long been C E N T. 
bleſſed with, and ffiil enjoy; but it is alfo obſervable, XVII. 
that it is to the tranſactions that were carried on. during SECT. II. 
this period, in favour ot religious liberty, that we muſt *T 1. 


chiefly impute the multitude of religious fects and facti- 
ons, that fart up from time to time in that free and 
happy : land, and involve its inhabitaots in the perplexi- 
ties of religious diviſion and controverſy [2]. 


XXVI. In the reign of King WILLIAM, and in the The Hich- i 
year 1689, the diviſtons among The friends of epiſcopacy church and 
ran high, and terminated in "that famous ſchiſm in the Non-Jurors, 


church of ENG, which has never hitherto been en- 
tirely healed. SANCROFT, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
ſeven of the other biſhops [ii], all of whom were eminently 
diſtinguiſhed both by their learning and their virtue, 
looked upon it as unlawful to take the oaths of allegiance 
to the new king, from a miſtaken notion that James II, 
though baniſhed from his dominions, remained, never- 
theleſs, their rightful ſovereign, As theſe ſeruples were 
deeply rooted, and no arguments nor exhortations could 
engage theſe prelates to acknowledge the title of WIL- 
LIAM III to the crown of Great- Britain, they were de- 
priyed of their eccleſiaſtical dignities, and their ſees were 
filled by other men of eminent merit [777]. The depoſed 
biſhops and clergy formed a new epiſcopal church, which 
differed, in certain points of doctrine and certain circum- 
ſtances of public worſhip, from the eſtabliſhed church of 
England. This new religious community were denomi- 
- "nated Non jurors, on account of their refuſing to take the 
| oath of allegiance, and were alſo called the High church, 
on account of the high notions they entertained of the 
8 dignity : and mm of the church; and 8885 extent Rey 2 


tt Burner: S ; Hiſtory of bis own Time", vol. 11. p. 435 3 

ii] The other Non-juring biſhops were, Dr. LLovp, biſhop 
of Norwich; Dr. TURNER, of Ely; Dr. KENN, of Bath and Wells; 
N FRAMPTON, of Cleuceſſer; Dr. THOMAS, of Wereeſter 3 Dr, Lak E, | 


= of Chichefier ; Dr, WHITE, biſhop of Pererlorongh. 


[i] Theſe were 'TiLLOTSON, MOORE, PATRICK, KiDDER, 1 
FOWLER, and CUMBERLAND, names that will be ever pronounced 
with veneration by ſuch as are capable of eſteeming ſolid, well- -employ- 
ed learning and genuine piety, and that will ways ſhine among. ram | 
brighteſt ente of the church of ee 


| gave 
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gave to its prerogatives and juriſdiction. Thoſe, on the 
other hand, who diſapproved of this ſchiſm, who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their charity and moderation to- 
wards diſſenters, and were leſs ardent in extending the 
limits of eccleſiaſtical authority, were denominated Low- 
churchmen [E]. The biſhops who were deprived of their 


eccleſiaſtical dignities, and thoſe who embarked in their 
cCauſe, maintained openly, that the church was indepen- 
dent on the juriſdiction of king and parliament, ſubject 
to the authority of God alone, and empowered to govern 
itſelf by its own laws; that, of conſequence, the ſen- 
tence pronounced againſt theſe prelates by the great 


council of the nation was deſtitute both of juſtice and 
validity; and that it was only by the decree of an eccle- 


ſiaſtical council that a biſhop could be depoſed. This 


high notion of the authority and prerogatives of the 


church was maintained and propagated, with peculiar 


zeal, by the famous HENRY DOD WELL, who led the 
way in this important cauſe, and who, by his example 
and abilities, formed a conſiderable number of champions 
for its defence; hence aroſe a very nice and intricate con- 
troverſy, concerning the nature, privileges, and authority 
of the church, which has not 35 been . to a la- - 
tisfactory concluſion [/ 1. 


Wn The denominatice; of High-church is given certainly, with great 1 | 
propriety, to the Non jurors, who have very proud notions of church- 


power; but it is commonly uſed in a more extenſive ſignification, and 
is applied to all thoſe who, though far from being Non Jurors, or other 
viſe diſaffected to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, yet form pompous 


and ambitious conceptions of the authority and juriſdiction of the church, 


and would raiſe it to an abſolute independence on all human power. 


Many ſuch are to be found even among thoſe who 80 under ms general e 


denomination of the Low-church party. 


(> [1] bopwELL himſelf was deprived oF his rofetidelhip of kitory | 
for refuſing to take the oaths of allegiance to king WILLIAM and queen 


5 Marry; and this circumſtance, no doubt, augmented the zeal with which 
he intereſted himſelf in the defence of the biſhops, who were ſuſpended 


for the ſame reaſon. It was on this occaſion that he publiſhed his Cau- 


tienary Diſcourſe of Schiſm, with a particular regard to the caſe of the bi Pops whe - 


are ſuſpended for refuſing to take the new oath, This book was fully re- 

ſuted by the learned Dr. HoDY, in the year 1691, in a work, entitled, 

The unreaſnableneſs of a ſeparation from the new biſhops : or a Treatife 805 
deut E: Ecele 0 noel Hoy, Kemer, that e a biſhop Was 


XXVII. 
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XXVII. The Non-jurors or High-churchmen, who boaſt c E N T. 
with peculiar oſtentation of their orthodoxy, and treat the XVII. 


Low-church as unſound and ſchiſmatical, differ in ſeveral SECT, H. 
things from the members of the epiſcopal church, in its A r II. 


SAS © IAG 


Preſent eſtabliſhment; but they are more particularly di- ich. 
ſtinguiſhed by the following principles: I. That it is ne- church 
Ver lawful for the people, under any provocation or pretext principles. 
_ whatever, to 140 the ſovereign. This is called in Eng- 
land paſſive obe zence, and is a doctrine warmly oppoſed by 
many, who think it both lawful and neceſſary, in certain 
_ circumſtances, and in caſes of an urgent and momentous 
nature, to reſiſt the prince for the happineſs of the peo- 
ple. They maintain further, 2. That the hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne is of divine inſtitutlon, and therefore, 
can never be interrupted, 75 uſpended, or annulled, on any pre- 
text. 3. That the church is ſubject to the juriſdietion not of 
the civil magiſtrate, but of God alone, particularly in matters 
of a religious nature. 4. That, conſequently, SANCROFT 
and the other biſhops, depoſed by King WILLIAM III, 
remained, notwithſtanding their depoſition, TRUE BISHOPS | 
to the day « 7 their death; and that thoſe who were ſubſtituted . 
in their places were the unjuſt poſſeſſors of other men's pro- 
| perty. 5. That theſe unjuſt poſſeſſors of eccleſiaſtical digni- 


15 tres were rebels WY the nh as well as Eater! in the ; 


nel derived, ache be nor the bareh ever + a * Gtieration; ” the 8 
ſucceſſor was not a beretick; tranſlated out of an ancient Greek manuſcript, 
(iz. among the Baroccian Mſs.) in the public library at Oxford, The 
learned author tranſlated this work afterwards into Latin, and prefixed _ 
ts it ſome pieces out of ec. lefiaftical antiquity, relative to the ſame | 


fubject. DODWELL publiſhed in 3692 an anſwer to it, which he called, 


A Vindication of the deprived biſhops, Sc. to which Dr, HoDY replied in a 


treatiſe, entitled, 7he Caſe of the Sees vacant by an unjuſt or uncanonical De= 


prevation flated, in reply to. the Vindication, &c. The controverſy did not 
end here; and it was the hardeſt thing in the world to reduce 
Mr. DODWELL to filence. Accordingly he came forth a third time with _ 
his iff and rigid Polemicks, and publiſhed in 1695, his Defence of the 
Vindication of the deprived biſhops. The preface which he deſigned to 
prefix to this work was at firſt ſuppreſſed, but appeared afterwards 
under the following title: The Doctrine of the Church of England con- 
cerning the Independency of the Clergy on the lay- pœæver, as to theſe rights of 
. #heirs which are purely ſpiritual, reconciled with our oath of ſupremacy and 
the lay deprivation of the Fopiſh biſhops in the beginning of the Reformation. 

Several other FOI were e on the * of this contro- = 
vers EE | 


CTY | 
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c EN T. church; and that all, therefore, who held communion with 


XVII. them were alſo chargeable with rebellion and ſchiſm. G. That 
SECT. II. this ſchiſm, which rents the church in pieces, is a moſt heinous 


PART I, ' fin, whoſe puniſhment muſt fall heavy upon all thoſe who do 


not return ſi ncerely to Zoe. true OUT; From. which they have 
departed [mJ]. 


Theological XXVIII. It will now be proper to change the ſcene, 
conteſts a- and to confider a little the ſtate of the Reformed church 


—— in Holland. The Dutch Calviniſts thought themſelves 


happy after the defeat of the Arminians, and were flat- 
tering themſelves with the agreeable proſpect of enjoying 
long, in tranquillity and repoſe, the fruits of their vic- 
tory, when new ſcenes of tumult aroſe from another 
quarter. Scarcely had they triumphed over the enemies 
of abſolute predeſtination, when, by an ill hap, they 
became the prey of inteſtine diſputes, and were divided 
among themſelves in ſuch a deplorable manner, that, 
during the whole of this century, the United Provinces. 
were a ſcene of contention, animoſity, and ſtrife. It is 
not neceſſary to mention all the ſubjects of theſe religious 
quarrels; nor indeed would this be an caly taſk, We 
| ſhall therefore paſs over in ſilence the debates of certain 
divines, who diſputed about ſome particular, though not 
very momentous, points of doctrine and diſcipline, fuer 
as thoſe of the famous Vozr and the learned Des 
 Marers; as alſo the diſputes of SALMas1Us, Box- 
HORN, VOET, and others, concerning uſury, ornaments | 
in dreſs, ſtage-plays, and other minute points of mora- 
lity; and the conteſts of APOLLONIUS, T'RIGLAND, and 
VID ELIVus, concerning the power of the magiſtrate in 
matters of religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, which 
produced ſuch a flaming diviſion between FrREDeRIC 
SPANHEIM and JohN VAN DER WaYen, Theſe and 
other debates of like nature and importance rather diſ- 
cover the ſentiments of certain learned men, concerning 
| ſome particular points of religion and morality, than ex- 
_bibit a view of the true internal ſtate. of the Belgie 


. (=. See WulsTon's o Memotrs of bis Life 4 175 ratings, ol i. . p. 38. 
HickEs's Memoirs of the Life of JOHN KETTLE EWEL1., printed at 
Londen in 1718.=- Nowveau Diftion, Hiſtor, et Critiz, at the article CvL- 
LIER. kx. Nissos, ab Crt Tigue de /a Tas des Tertrrs, tom. Xii. | 

p. 95. 
55 0 chu; ch. 


5 logy; for this oppoſition equally levelled at theſe two 


aadverſaries. The Voetians were fo called from GISBERT 
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church. The knowledge of this muſt be derived from o E N T. 1 
thoſe controverſies alone in which the whole church, or XVI. || 


at leaſt the greateit part of 1 its doctors, have been direRty SECT, I, 
concerned, FATTY 
XXIX. Such were the controverſies occaſioned in Zol- Tho Caries 

land by the philoſophy of DES CarTEs, and the theologi- fan and 
cal novelties of Cocctivs. Hence aroſe the two power- Cocceian 
ful and numerous factions, diſtinguiſhed by the denomi- fer. 
nations of Cocceians and Voctians, which ſtill ſubſiſt, though Nw 
their debates are now leſs violent, and their champ ons 
ſomewhat more moderate, than they were in former 
times. The Cocceian theology and the Carteſian philo- _ 
ſophy have, indeed, no common features, nor any thing, 

in their reſpective tenets and principles, that was in the 
leaſt adapted to form a connexion between them; and, 

of conſequence, the debates they excited, and the e. 
tions they produced, had no natural 1 to or de- 
pendance on each other. It nevertheleſs ſo happened, 

that the reſpective votaries of theſe very different ſciences 

formed themſelves into one ſect; ſo far at leaſt, that thoſe 
who choſe Cocczius for their guide in theology took 

 Dss CAR TES for their maſter in philoſophy [un]. This 
will appear leſs ſurpriſing when we conſider, that the ver: 
fame perſons who oppoſed the progreſs of Carteſianiſm in 
Holland were the warm adverſaries of the Cocceiau theo- 


— 
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great men and their reſpective ſyſtems laid the Carteſaans 
and Cocceians under a kind of neceſſity of uniting their 
force in order to defend their cauſe, in a more effectual 
manner, againſt the formidable attacks of their numerous 


Vor, a learned and eminent profeſſor of divinity in the 
univerſity of Utrecht, who firſt ſounded the alarm of this 

_ theologico-philoſophical war, and led on, with zeal, the 
polemic legions againſt thoſe who eee the ſtandard = 

. of Des CARTEs and Cocczlus. . 
XXX. The Carteſian philoſophy, at its firſt appear- Cartefian jy 
ance, attracted the attention and eſteem of many, and contro-— 
1 ſeemed more eee to truth and Oy as well as Ns.” 


[=] See FRID, SPaNueM Epi 3 een in . hn, 
| tom. li. 5 973+ | 


' CEN T. more elegant and pleaſing in its aſpect, than the intricate 


XVII. 
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labyrinths of Peripatetic wiſdom. It was conſidered in 
this light in Holland; it however met there with a formi- 
dable adverſary, in the year 1639, in the famous VoEkT, 


who taught theology at Utrecht with the greateſt reputa- 


tion, and gave plain intimations of his looking upon Car- 


teſianiſm as a ſyſtem of impiety. Vokr was a man of 
- uncommon application and immenſe learning ; he had 


made an extraordinary progreſs in all the various branches 


vf erudition and philology; but he was not endowed with 


a large portion of that philoſophical ſpirit, that judges 


with acuteneſs and preciſion of natural ſcience and ab- 


ſtract truths. While DES CARTESs reſided at Utrecht, 


Vozr found fault with many things in his philoſophy ; 


but what induced him to caſt upon it the aſperſion of 


impiety, was its being introduced by the following prin- 


ciples: “ That the perſon who aſpires after the charac- 
e ter of a true philoſopher muſt begin by doubting of i 


c all things, even of the exiſtence of a Supreme Being 


< that the nature or eſſence of ſpirit, and even of God 
_ << himſelf, conſiſts in thaught—that ſpace has no real 
— exiſtence, is no more than the creature of fancy, and 


< that, conſequently, matter is without bounds.” 


' Dss CAR Es defended his principles, with his uſual _ 
acuteneſs, againſt the profeſſor of Utrecht; his diſciples 
and followers thought themſelves obliged, on this occa- 
ſion, to aſſiſt their maſter; and thus war was formally 
declared. On the other hand, VoEr was not only ſe- 
conded by thoſe Belgic divines that were the moſt emi- 
nent, at this time, for the extent of their learning and 
the ſoundneſs of their theology, ſuch as RIVET, DES 
 Marers, and MASTRICHT, but alſo was followed and 


applauded by the greateſt part of the Dutch clergy [0]. 


While the flame of controverſy burned with ſufficient ar- 
dour, it was conſiderably augmented by the proceedings 


of certain doctors, who applied the principles and tenets 
of Des CARTES to the illuſtration of theological truth. 


Hence, in the year 1656, an alarm was raiſed in the 


1 Dutch churches and ſchools of lexrnings and a reſolution. 


1 rike as 5 de Dss GARTES, dom. i. de ſes e | 


8 See ner 5 Viede M. Des cars, tom. ii, dp. v. p. 33. | 


P. 24. 


was 


ee, ee ee eee eee 
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encroachments upon the domain of theology. 
of Helland not only approved of this reſolution, but alſo 
gave it new force and efficacy by a public edi, iſſued 
out the very ſame year, by which both the profeſſors of 
| philoſophy and theology were forbidden either to explain 
the writings of DES CARTEs to the youth under their 
care, or to illuſtrate the doctrines of the Goſpel by the 
It was further reſolved, in an 
aſſembly of the clergy, held at 4 the year following, 
that no candidate for holy orders 
the miniſtry before he made a ſolemn declaration, that 
he would neither promote the Carteſian philoſophy, nor 
disfigure the divine ſimplicity of religion, by loading it 
with foreign ornaments. Laws of a like tenor were af- 
terwards paſſed in the United Provinces and in other 
countries [p]. But, as there is in human nature a ſtrange 
propenſity to ſtruggle againſt authority, and to purſue 
with a peculiar degree of ardour things that are forbidden, 
ſo it happened, that all theſe edicts proved inſufficient to 
top the progreſs of Carteſianiſm, which, at length, ob- 
tained a ſolid and permanent footing in the ſeminaries of | 


principles of philoſophy. 


profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Leyden, migh 
a d for a great man, had his vaſt erudi- concerning. | 
tion, his exuberant fancy, his ardent piety, and his un- the Hol ß 
common application to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, been Scriptures, = 
under the direction of a ſound and ſolid judgment. This | 
= ſingular man introduced into theology a multitude of new 


have certainly paſſe 
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was taken in ſeveral of their eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies (com- c E N T. 


545 


monly called Claſſes), to make head againſt Carteſianiſm, | XVII. 
and not to permit that imperious philoſophy to make ſuch SFCT- II. 


learning, and was applied, both in the academies and 


pulpits, and ſometimes indeed very prepoſterouſly, to ex- 
plain the truths and precepts of Chriſtianity. Hence it 
was, that the United Provinces were divided into the two 
great factions already mentioned; and that the whole 
_ remainder of this century was one. amidſt their conten- 
tions and debates. 


ould be received into 


The states — . 1 00 II. : 


XXXI. JohN Coccerws, a native of Sis 480 The ſenti- 


[2] Fa1D. SpanuenM, De e In Belgio Aiſſdiis, tom. ii. . opp. | 
p. 959-—The reader may alſo confult the hiſtorians of this century, ſuch 
as ARNOLD, WEItSMANN, JAGER, CAROLI, and alſo WALCHIUS 8 


Hiſtor. Comreverſ. Germanic. tom. lit. 


Nonly,- Nw VVV 


t ments of 
Cocceius 
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CEN T. tenets and ſtrange notions, which had never before en⸗ x 
tered into the brain of any other mortal, or at leaſt had 


XVII. 


The tiarony of the Reforthed CnuRch. 


SECT. II. never been heard of before his time. For, in the firſt 


Le 


place, as has been already hinted, his manner of explain- 
ing the Holy Scriptures was totally different from that of 
| Carvin and his followers. Departing entirely from the 
admirable ſimplicity that reigns in the commentaries of 
that great man, Cocckrus repreſented the whole hiſtory 
. of the Old Teſtament. as a mirrour, that held forth an 
accurate view of the tranſactions and events that were to 
happen in the church under the diſpenſation of the Ne“ w- 
Teſtament, and unto the end of the world. He even 
went ſo far, as to maintain, that the miracles, actions, 
and ſufferings of CHR1sT and of his apoſtles, during the 
_ courſe of their miniſtry, were types and images of future 
events. He affirmed, that by far the greateſt part of the 
ancient prophecies foretold CHRIS2“s miniſtry and me- _ 
diation, and the riſe, progreſs, and revolutions of the _ 
church, not only under the figure of perſons and tranſ 
| ations, but in a literal manner, and by the very ſenſe of _ 
the words uſed in theſe predictions. And he completed 


5 the extravagance of this chimerical ſyſtem by turning 


with wonderful art and dexterity, into holy riddles and : 
typical predictions, even thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſta- 
ment, that ſeemed deſigned for no other purpoſe than to 
: celebrate the praiſes of the Deity, or to convey ſome re- 
ligious truth, or to inculcate ſome rule of practice. In 
| order to give an air of ſolidity and plauſibility to theſe 
odd notions, he firſt laid it down as a fundamental rule 
of interpretation, © That the «words and phraſes of Scrip= _ 
ture are to be underſtood in every ſenſe of which they 
. are ſuſceptible ; ; or, in other words, that they lignify 7 1 
Eels, every thing that they can poſſibly ſignify; a 
5 rule this, which, when followed by a man who had e b 
imagination than judgment, could not fail to producs 
very extraordinary comments on the ſacred writings. _ 
Alfter having laid down this ſingular rule of interpreta- 
tion, he divided the whole hiſtory of the church into 
even periods, conformable to the ſeven frumpets and Jens 


. - mentioned} in the Revelations, 5 
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XXXII. One of the great deſigns formed by Coc- e x N T. 
cklus was that of ſeparating theology from philoſophy, XVII. 
and of confining the Chriſtian doctors, in their explica- SECT. II. 

tions of the former, the words and phraſes of the Holy e 
Scriptures, Hence it was, that, finding in the language concerning 
of the ſacred writers, the Goſpel diſpenſation repreſented the do&ri- 
Under the image of a Covenant made between God and nal part of 
man, he looked upon the uſe of this image as admirably — 1 
adapted to exhibit a complete and well- connected ſyſtem 
of religious truth, But while he was labouring this 
point, and endeavouring to accommodate the circum- _ 
ſtances and characters of human contracts to the diſpen- 
ſations of divine wiſdom, which they repreſent in ſuch an 
Inaccurate and imperfect manner, he fell imprudently into 
ſome erroneous notions. Such was his opinion concerfi- 
ing the covenant made between God and the Jewiſh na- 
tion by the miniſtry and the mediation of Moses, which 
he affirmed to be of the ſame nature with the New 
Covenant obtained by the mediation of IEsus CHRIST.“ 
In conſequence of this general principle he maintained, 
That the Tex Commandments were promulgated by Mo- = 
© sks, not as a rule of obedience, but as a repreſentation of | 
the covenant of grace—that when the Jews had pro- 
„ voked the Deity by their various tranſgreſſions, parti- 
d cularly by the worſhip of the golden calf, the ſevere 
JT © and ſervile yoke of the ceremonial law was added to 
„ the decalogue, as a puniſhment inflicted on them by the _ 
«© JZupreme Being in his righteous diſpleaſure—that this 
< yoke, which was painful in itſelf, became doubly ſo 
on account of its typical ſignification, ſince it admo- _ 
niſhed the Ifraelites, from day to day, of the imperfec- 
tion and uncertainty of their ſtate, filled them with _ 
_ & anxiety, and was a ſtanding and perpetual proof that 
© they had merited the diſpleaſure of God, and could 
not expect, before the coming of the Messran, _ 
s entire remiſſion of their tranſgreſſions and iniquitie -- 
that, indeed, good men, even under the Moſaic diſ- 
* penſation, were immediately after death made partakers > 
of everlaſting happineſs and glory; but that they were, 
© nevertheleſs, during the whole courſe of their lives, _ 
c far removed from that firm hope and aſſurance of falva- 
don, Which Woles the faithful under the SEES 5 
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cr.“ of the Goſpel and that their anxiety flowed naturally I 


XVII. <6 from this conſideration, that their ſins, though they 


70 : ag remained unpuniſhed, were not pardoned, becauſe 
. CHR8T had not, as yet, offered himſelf up a ſacrifice 


& to the father to make an entire atonement for them.” 
Theſe are the principal lines that diſtinguiſh the Cocceran 
from other ſyſtems of theology; it is attended, indeed, 

with other peculiarities; but we ſhall paſs them over in 
ſilence, as of little moment and unworthy of notice. Theſe 
Notions were warmly oppoſed by the ſame perſons that 
declared war againſt the Cartel: an philoſophy ; and the 
conteſt was carried on for many years with various ſuc+ 
ceſs, But, in the iſſue, the doctrines of Cocckius, like 
thoſe of DES CAR TES, ſtood their ground; and neither 
the dexterity nor vehemence of his adverfaries could ex- 
clude his diſciples from the public ſeminaries of learning, 
or hinder them from propagating, with ſurpriſing ſucceſs 


and rapidity, the tenets of their maſter in Gn and = 
Switzerland [9]. 


The con- . The other controverſies, that divided the 
| rroverſy ſet Belgie church during this century, all aroſe from the im- 
on ſoot by moderate propenſity that certain doctors diſcovered to= _ 
— Rob, _ wards an alliance between the Carteſian philoſophy and 
| 5 e their theological ſyſtem. This will appear with the ut- 
ſon in reli· moſt evidence from the debates excited by RoELL and Lt 
gion, BECKER, which ſurpaſſed all the others both by the im- 
portance of their ſubjects, and by the noiſe they made in 
the world. About the year 1686, certain Carteſian dol-cẽ/ 


tors of divinity, headed by the ingenious HERMAN ALEX- . 


Ax DER ROELL, profeſſor of theology in the univerſity of | 


eee ſeemed to attribute to the dictates of reaſon a 
more extenſive authority in religious matters, than they 
had hitherto been poſſeſſed of. The controverſy, occa- 
ſioned by this innovation, was reducible to the two fol- 
bea queſtions: 1. Whether the divine origin and 
Ru fn of the Holy Scriptures can be demonſtrated by 
4 reaſon a one, or whether an inward teftimony of the 
5 Holy Spirit in the hearts of Chriſtians | be e in 


len see BAILLET's Pie de M. Des Canres, tom. ii. p. PR Sh : 
| NIEL, Vage ds Monde de DES CARTES-—VAL. ALBERTL A 
Anne, . 8 et . A et e .. 1678 , ingto. 


« order | 
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1 * order to the firm belief of this fundamental point? 
2. Whether the facred writings propoſe to us, as an , 
object of faith, any thing that is repugnant to the 


„ dictates of right reaſon ?” Theſe queſtions were an- 


_ the negative, not only by RokLIL, but alſo by V ANDER 
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CENT, 


XVII. 


SECT, ji 
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WAYEN, WEssEkLIUs, DUKER, RUARDUS AB ANDA- 
| LA, and other doctors, who were oppoſed in this by 
_ Urric Nux, an eminent lawyer, GERARD DE VRIES, 


and others of inferior note ſr]. The flame excited by 


this controverſy ſpread itſelf far and wide through the 
| United Provinces; and its progreſs was increaſing from 
day to day, when the ſtates of Frie/land prudently inter- 
poſed to reſtore the peace of the church, by impoſing 
ſilence on the contending parties. Thoſe whoſe curiolity 


may engage them to examine with attention and accuracy 


the points debated in this controverſy, will find that a very 
conſiderable part of it was merely a diſpute about words; 
and that the real difference of ſentiment that there was 
between theſe learned diſputants might have been eaſily i 


| accommodated by proper explications on both ſides. _ 
XXXIV. Not long after this controyerſy had been 


Sentinet | 


huſhed, RoeLL alarmed the orthodoxy of his colleagues, of Roell, 
and more particularly of the learned V1TRINGA, by lome concerning | 


other new tenets, that rendered the ſoundneſs of his reli- 


the genera- 
, tion of the 


gious principles extremely doubtful, not only in their Son e 


opinion, but alſo in the judgment of many Dutch di- 
vines [s]. For he maintained, That the account we 


„ haue of the generation of the Sen i in the ſacred writings, 
js not to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, or as a real 


ee generation of a natural kind ;” he alſo affirmed, << That 


the afflictions and death of the righteous are as truly 


the penal effects of original ſin, as the afflictions and 
death of the wicked and impenitent;” and he enter- 


tained notians concerning the divine decrees, original fin, 


by the ſatisfaction of CHRIST, and other points of leſs mo- 


en, Which diftcred 1 in os: or 1 the. manner of ex- . 


val See Lt. rene. Biblieth. Univer. of Hi inen, tom. vi. p. . i 


4 For an account of ROELI, ſee the Biblictbecq Bremenſ. > FS 
: ville. tom. ii. ' Be vi. p. ee A RMANNI 7 we mn 


p. und 


Ny by I. = 8 | profling & 


— — 


ſwered, the former in the aScmative and the latter in 
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c EN . prefling them ſeemed to differ, greatly from the doctrines 
XVII. received and eſtabliſned in the Dutch church ſz], The 
SECT. II. magiſtrates of Friefland uſed all the precautions that pru- 
: To — dence could ſuggeſt, to prevent theſe controverſies from 
deing propagated in their province, and enacted ſeveral 
_ lawsfor this purpoſe, all tending towards peace and ſilence. 
This conduct, however, was not imitated by the other 
provinces, where RoELL and his diſciples were condemned 
both in private and in public, as heretics and corrupters of 
- Hivite truth [tt]. Nor did the death of this eminent man 
extinguiſh the animoſity and reſentment of his adverſa- 
ries ; for his diſciples are ſtill treated with ſeverity ; and, 
notwithſtanding the ſolemn proteſtations they have given 
of the ſoundneſs and purity of their religious ſentiments, 
105 labour under the imputation of many concealed errors. 
The conteſt XXXXV. The controverſy ſet on foot by the ingenious 
occaſioned BALTHAZ AR BECKER, miniſter at Halter dam, muſt not 


. be omitted here. Tunis learned eccleſiattie took ee | 

_ culiar ſenti- 7 
ments of | > „ 

Becker. 11 Thoſe K are deltene of the Wan accurate account t of the errors | 


GO of Rox LL, will find them enumerated in a public piece, compoſed by the 


Faculty of Tbeslogy at Leyden, in order to confirm the ſentence of condem- | 
nation that had been pronounced againſt them by the Dutch ſynods ; this 
piece is entitled, 7udicium Ecelefrafticim, 70 cpiniones guadam Cl, H. MC 
__ ROELL.11 Spnodice damnatæ ſunt, laudatum a Profe Heribus Theologie i in Aca- | 
demia Lugdano-Batava. Lugd. Batav. 1713, in qto. _ 5 
lte] This affirmation is ſomewhat exaggerated ; at leaſt we mu 1 85 
. not conclude from it, that ROELL was either depoſed or perſecuted; for 
| | | he exercited the funQions of his profefſorſhip for ſeveral years after this at 
os FRANEKER, and was afterwards called to the chair of divinity at Utrecht, 
and that upon the moſt honourable and advantageous terms. The ſtates 
of Friefland publiſhed an edict enjoining filence, and for bidding all pro- 
fo feſlors, paſtors, &c. in their province to teach the particular opinions of-- --: 
Roll; and this pacifc divine ſacrificed the propagation of his opinions 
to the love of peace and concord. His not:on concerning the Trinity 
did not effentially differ from the docttine generally received upon that 
myſterious and unintelligible. ſubject; and his deſign ſeemed to be no 
more than to prevent Chriſtians from Bumaniging the relation between 5 
the Tatber and the Sen. But this was wounding his brethren the rigo- 


rous ſyſtematic divines, in a tender point; ſor if Anthropomorphiſm, Ws N | 


cuſtom of attributing to the Deity the kind of procedure in acting and 
judging that is uſual among men (who refemble him only as imperſection 
reſembles perſeftion), was baniſhed from theology, orthodoxy would 
be deprived of ſome of its moſt precious phraſes, and our confeſſions _ 


of faith and ſyſtems of doQrine would be reduced within much narrower er : 
| bounds, 5 | | 


from 


"Of 
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from the Carteſian definition of ſpirit, of the truth and c E N 7. 


preciſion of which he was intimately perſuaded, to deny 
boldly all the accounts we have in the Holy Scriptures of 
the ſeduction, influence, and operations of the devil and 


XVII. 
SECT. IT; 


TART 11. | 


his infernal emiſſaries; as alſo all that has been ſaid in 
favour of the exiſtence of ghoſts, ſpectres, ſorcerers, and 


magicians. The long and laboured work he publiſhed, 


in the year 1691, upon this intereſting ſubject is ſtill ex- 
tant. In this ſingular production, which bears the title 

of The World Bewitched, he modifies and perverts with 

the greateſt ingenuity, but alſo with equal temerity and 
_ preſumption, the accounts given by the ſacred writers, of 
the power of Satan and wicked angels, and of perſons | 
_ poſſeſſed by evil ſpirits ; he affirms, moreover, that the 


unhappy and malignant Being, who is called in Scripture 


Satan, or the Devil, is chained down with his infernal 
miniſters in hell; ſo that he can never come forth from 


this eternal priſon to terrify mortals, or to ſeduce the 


righteous from the paths of virtue. According to the 

_ Carteſian definition above-mentioned, the eſſence of ſpirit 

_ conſiſts in thought; and from this definition, BECKER 

drew his doctrine; ſince none of that influence, or of 
thoſe operations that are attributed to evil ſpirits, can be 

. effected i Fo mere : thinking LJ. e WN than 


7 cot 41 Our hiſtorian 8 hk are ne; the 8 
which BECKER founded upon the Carteſian definition of mind or ſpirit. _ 
The tenor and amount of his argument is as follows: The effence of 


6c 


mind is theugöt, and the eſſence of matter is extenſion, — Now, ſince 
c there is no ſort of conformity or connexion between a thorght and 
extenſion, mind cannot act upon matter unleſs theſe two ſubſtances be 


e united, as ſoul and body are in man: — therefore no ſeparate ſpirits, | 


either good or evil, can act upon mankind, Such acting is miraculuss,, 


5 and miracles can be performed by God alone, It follows of conſe- 


good and evil ſpirits muſt be underſtood in an allegorical ſenſe. 


quence that the Scripture accounts of the actions and operations of - 


This is BECKER's argument; and it does, in truth, little honour to his . 
acuteneſs and ſagacity. By proving too much, it proves nothing at 
all; for if the want of a connexion or conformity between thought and 
5 extenſion renders mind incapable of acting upon matter, it is hard to 
ſee how their union ſhould remove this incapacity, ſince the want of 


conformity and connexion remains notwithſtanding this union. Be- 


ſides, according to this reaſoning, the Supreme Being cannot act upon 
material Beings. In vain does BECKER maintain the affirmative, by 
having revuurle | to a miracle, for this would imply, chat che whole _ 


5 call. 
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CEN T. call into queſtion the accuracy or authority of Des 
XVI. CarrTEs, BECKER thought proper to force the narrations 
$ECT. 11. and doctrines of Scripture into a conformity with the 
MMT IG principles and definitions of this philoſopher, Theſe er- 

rors, nevertheleſs, excited great tumults and diviſions, 
not only in all the United Provinces, but alſo in ſome 
parts of Germany, where ſeveral doctors of the Lutheran 
church were alarmed at its progreſs, and aroſe to oppoſe 
it [ſw], Their inventor and promoter, though refuted 
- viRtoriouſly by a multitude of adverfaries, and publicly 
depoſed from his paſtoral charge, died in the year 1718, 
in the full perſuaſion of the truth of theſe opinions, that 
bad drawn upon him ſo much oppoſition, and profeſſed, 
with his laſt breath, his ſincere adherence to every thing 
he had written on that ſubject. Nor can it be ſaid, that 
this his doctrine died wich him ; ſince it is abundantly | 
| known, that it has ſtill many votaries and patrons, wha 
either hold it in ſecret, or profeſs it publicly, : 
| Dutch ſeas XXXVI. The curious reader can be no ſtranger ta 4 


ecke. 1 85 multitude of ſects, ſome Chriſtian, ſome Half-chriſtian, ; 


. ſome totally delirious, that have ſtarted up, at different 


times, both in England and Holland. It is difficult, in- 
deed, for thoſe who live in other countries, to give accu- 
rate accounts of theſe ſeparatiſts, as the books that con- 
tain their doctrines and views are ſeldom diſperſed in 
foreign nations. We have, however, been lately favoured 
with ſome relations, that give a clearer idea of the Dutch 
ſects, called Yer ſchoriſis and Hattemiſts, than we had be- 
fore entertained ; and it will not therefore be i improper to 
dive here ſome account of theſe remarkable communities. 
The former derives its denomination from JacoB Vere _ 
schook, a native of Flajhiag, who, in the year 1680, 
out of a perverſe and heterogeneous mixture of the tenets 
of Cocckius and Srinoza, produced a new form of re- 
ligion e en for its eee and im- 


5 courts: of nature was a a ſeries of miracles, that is to ey, that there are | 

| 5 | no miracles at all. | one 

e LILIENTHALT Selefta Hiftrie Lana p. i. ent x : 

1 p. 17. Miſcellan. Lipfienſ. tom. i. p. 361. 364. where there is an expli- 
cation of a ſatirical medal, ſtruek to expoſe the ſentiments of BECKER, 5 
dec a en Difiics, A. ef Grique, tom. i. 2 . : 


piety, | 
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piety. His diſciples and followers were called Hebrews, CEN R | 
on account of the zeal and aſſiduity with which they all, XVII. | 
SECT. II. | 
without diſtinction of age or ſex, applied chemſelves to pA 11 
the ſtudy of the Hebrew language. 9 
The Hattemiſis were fo called from PoxTIaN Van © e 
Harrru, a miniſter in the province of Zeland, who was 
alſo addicted to the ſentiments of SPIN OZ A, and was, on 
that account, degraded from his paſtoral office. The 
Vaerſcboriſis and Hattemiſis reſemble each other in their 
religious ſyſtems; though there muſt alſo be ſome point? 
in which they differ; ſince it is well known, that VW 
 HaTTEM could never perſuade the former to unite their 
ſect with his, and thus to form one communion. Neither 


of the two have abandoned the profeſſion of the Reformed © oy ö 
religion; they affect, on the contrary, an apparent attach-⸗- £265 all 
ment to it; and HATTEM, in particular, „ Oe 


treatiſe upon the Catechiſm of Heidelberg. If I underſtand _ — 
aaright the imperfect relations that have been given of B 
ſentiments and principles of theſe two communities, both _ 1 | 
their founders began by perverting the doctrine of the 
| Reformed church concerning Abſolute Decrees, ſo as to 1 
deduce it from the impious ſyſtem of a fatal and uncon-" -.. 0 
trollable neceſſity. Having laid down this principle to ac- Oe 
count for the origin of all events, they went a ſtep fur- 
ther into the domain of atheiſm, and denied “ the dif- 
* ference between moral good and evil, and the corrup- 
„ tion of human nature,” From hence they concluded, 
„ 'That mankind were under no fort of obligation to 
„ correct their manners, to improve their minds, or to 
d <& endeavour after a regular obedience to the divine 5 
laws - that the whole of religion conſiſted not in a4. . 
e ning, but in ſuffering—and that all the precepts of JESUS 
„ Cnrisr are reducible to this ſingle one, that we bear 
„ with chearfulneſs and patience the events that happen 7 
e to us through the divine will, and make it our con- 
e ſtant and only aa to maintain a eee trans. * 
- 1 quillity of mind.? | 
This, if we are not . was hs common doc- e 
trine of the two ſects under conſideration. There were, 
however, certain opinions or fancies that were peculiar 
to HArTrrEM and his followers, who affirmed, + That 
—.— Cunisr Na not ſatisfied the divine Juſtice, nor 152 
V an 
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"EF * T. an expiation for the ſins of men by his death and ſuffer- 
XV. ings, but had only ſignified to us, by his mediation, 
SECT. II. ce that there was nothing in us that could offend the 
Deity.” HaTTEM maintained, “ that this was CHRIST'sS 
manner of juſtifying his ſervants, and preſenting them 
e blameleſs before the tribunal of God.” Theſe opinions 
ſeem perverſe and peſtilential in the higheſt degree; and 
they evidently tend to extinguiſh all virtuous i entiments, 
and to diſſolve all moral obligation, It does not however 
appear, that either of theſe innovations directly recom- | 
mended immorality and vice, or thought that men might 
ſafely follow, without any reſtraint, the impulſe of their 
Irregular appetites and paſſions, It is at leaſt certain, that 
the following maxim is placed among their tenets, that 
| God does not puniſh men FOR their ſins, but BY their ſms; 
and this maxim ſeems to ſignify, that if a man does not 
reſtrain his irregular appetites, he muſt ſuffer the painful 
fruits of his licentiouſneſs, both in a preſent and future 
life, not in conſequence of any judicial ſentence pro- 


nounced by the will or executed by the immediate hand 


of God, but according to ſome fixed law or conſtitution 
of nature [x]. The two ſects ſtill ſubſiſt, HOUSE. ae 
„„ bear no longer the names of their founders. : 
The dif- XXXVII. The churches of Switzerland, ſo early as 15 
Futes in the year 1669, were alarmed at the progreſs which Fr 


Switzerland opinions of AMYRAUT, De La PLACE, and CAPELL, 
concerning 


deꝛne Confer. Were making in different countries; and they were ap- 


| ſus or form prehenſive that the doctrine they had received from CAL 
of concord. VIN, and which had been ſo ſolemnly confirmed by the 
| ſynod of Dort, might be altered and corrupted by theſe 

new improvements in theology. This apprehenſion was 


ſo much the leſs chimerical, as at that very time there 


were, among the clergy of Gene certain doctors emi- 
nent for their learning and eloquence, who not only 


adopted theſe new opinions, but were alſo deſirous, not- 


withſtanding the oppoſition and remonſtrances of their 
cCollegues, of propagating them among the people [y]. 
To ſet bounds to the zeal of theſe innovator, and to top. | 


* see Turop., Has Dipire. in „ Muſeo — Theol. Piu. HE 


| vol. ii. p. 144.—Bibliotheque Belgique, tom. ii. p. 23. | 
[See LETL n ee part iv. book v. 5. 448, 488, - 
| * ay CNET FE 

the 


0 
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the progreſs of the new doctrines, the learned JoHN 
HENRY HEiDEGGER, profeſſor of divinity at Zurich, was 
employed in the year 1675 by an aſſembly, compoſed of 
the moſt eminent Helvetic divines, to draw up a form of 
doctrine, in direct oppoſition to the tenets and principles 
of the celebrated French writers mentioned above. TP 


magiſtrates were engaged, without much difficulty, t 


583 
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give this production the ſtamp of their authority; and 90 
add to it the other confeſſions of faith received in the 


Helvetic church, under the peculiar denomination of the 
orm of G This ſtep, which ſeemed to be taken 
with pacific views, proved an abundant ſource of diviſion 


and diſcord. Many declared that they could not con- 


ſcientiouſly ſubſcribe this new form ; and thus unhappy _ 
tumults and conteſts aroſe in ſeveral places. Hence it 
happened, that the canton of Baſil and the republic of 
Geneva, perceiving the inconveniences that proceeded 
from this new article of church communion, and ſtrongly 


ſolicited, in the year 1686, by FREDERIC WILLIAM, 


_ eleQtor of Brandenburg, to eaſe the burthened conſciences 
of their clergy, abrogated this form [X]. It is neverthe- 
| leſs certain, that in the other cantons it maintained its 
authority for ſome time after this period; but, in our 
N Ane; the diſcords it has excited in a places, and N 


mt * It wt not ba imagined, from this n of « our Hiſtorian, . 


1 that this Form, entitled the Conſenſus, was abrogated at Baſil by a poſitive 
e dict. The caſe ſtood thus: Mr. PETER WERENFELs, who was at 
„ head of the eccleſiaſtical conſiſtory of that city, paid fach regard ta 

the letter of the elector, as to avoid requiring a ſ ubſcription to this Form 

from the candidates for the miniſtry ; and his conduct, in this refpe&, 
was imitated by his ſucceſſors, The remonſtrances of the elector do not 5 
ſeem to have had the ſame effect upon thoſe that governed the church 

of Geneva; for the Conſenſus, or Form of agreement, maintained its credit 

b and authority there until the year 1706, when, without being abrogated _ 

by any poſitive act, it fell into diſuſe. In ſeveral other parts of Szwitzer- 

land, it was ſtill impoſed as a rule of faith, as appears by the letters 
aaddreſſed by GEORGE I, king of England, a as alſo by the king of Pruſſia, 
in the year 1723, to the Swiſs Cantons, in order to procure the abroga- 
tion of this Form, or Conſenſus, which was confidered as an obſtacle to the 


union of the Reformed and Lutheran churches. See the Memoires pour 


1 Ffir d a Þ Hiſtoire des troubles arrivtes en Suiſſe d l' e »n du Conſens pub- 5 
baned in 20 at N in the your. . 


more 
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CENT, more particularly in the univerſity of Lauſanne, have 
—_ i Rd, contributed to deprive it of all its authority, and to ſink 
RD OT WOOOTIO. T0 | 
1 8 [2] See Cugisr. Marr. PFAFFII Schediaſma de formula Conſenſus | 
Helvetica, publiſhed in 4to at Tubingen, in the year 1723. Memoires 
Pour ſervir 21 Hiſtoire des troubles arrives ex Suiſſe a Poccafion du Conſenſus, 


Exp of the FouxTy VoLums. 


— —— — — — UAE 9--s en 


